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PREFACE. 


J  HE  pamphlet  to  which  the  present  is  a  reply,  was  generally 
understood  to  be  published  under  the  immediate  atispices  qf  gO' 
vemment ;  and  the  number  of  editions  it  passed  through,  to  satisfy 
public  curiosity,  on  this  very  ground,  authorized  this  belief,  whicn 
was  further  confirmed  by  its  never  having  been  contradicted  by  the 
ministerial  press. 

Its  preface  being  a  technical  explanation  of  its  contents,  the 
writer  of  the  present  remarks  upon  it,  which  must  relate  precisely 
to  the  same  objects,  sees  reason  to  adopt  for  the  most  part  as  his 
own,  putting  the  extracts  between  inverted  commas^  with  certain 
alterations  and  additions,  which  will  of  course  vary  the  sense  oc- 
casionally* The  liberty  we  luiye  taken  in  this  respect  will  enable 
the  reader  to  understand  the  substance  and  connection  of  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  though  he  may  not  have  the  original  work  before 
him. 

These  are  therefore  observations  on  wha:t  has  been  exhibited  as 
a  general  view  «<  of  the  state  of  public  affairs,  from  the  period  of 
the  late  treaties  to  the  commencement  of  the  year  1822. 

<*  The  circumstances  which  compose  this  review  had  not  before 
been  produced  to  the  public  witfe  sufficient  fulness  and  distinct- 
ness. If  some  of  the  matters  have  been  touched  upon,  and  even  dis- 
cussed in  parliament,  in  answer  to  the  observations  of  the  opponents 
of  his  Majesty's  ministers^. or  otherwise,  they  have  been  discussed 
only  as  single  measures,  and,  without  any  reference  to  their  coherence 
with  the  system  of  administration  of  which  they  form  a  part." 

«  The  ministers  of  a  free  and  high*«iinded  country  cannot  be 
without  a  due  feeling  of  the  value  of  public  character.  They  know 
that  in  public  station,  still  more  than  in  private  life,  a  good  name 
is  connected  with  the  due  and  ejBFectivJ!  performance  of  duties;  that 
character  is  influence,  and  that  influence  is  power ;  and  that  power 
from,  influence  will  extend  its  operation,  vvhere  power  from  law 
and  authority  cannot  reach  \  and  that  the  good  will  of  the  people 
towards  government  has  in  all  age^  proved  the  readiest  means  of 
an  efl^ective  administration.  Under  these  considerations,  his  Ma- 
jesty's  ministers  for  themselves,  and  their  friends  for  them»  must 
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i)aturally  d^^ire  f  o  staijid  well  in  public  opinion.  They  desire  it  for 
themselves,  and  they  ought  to  desire  it  for  the  country/^ 

<*  For  themselves,  they  seek  public  confidence  by  "  studiously, 
though  vainly,  endeavouring  to  make  it  appear,  that  they  have  ex- 
ercised «  a  conscientious  and  effective  discharge  of  their  duties  ^" 
and  if  they  had  not  failed  altogether  in  their  proofs,  they  must 
have  desired,  and  <<  desired  most  anxiously,  that  a  general  feeling 
of  the  public  good,  and  a  general  persuasion  that  the  government  is 
industriously  occupied  in  pursuing  it,  might  excite  such  a  spirit  of 
concurrent  effort  between  the  people  and  their  governors,  as  to  give 
manners  the  effect  and  authority  of  laws ;  and  might  brin^  into 
disuse  any  statutes,  if  such  there  be,  required,  in  more  turbulent 
times,  to  repress  public  disorders." 

Our  business  is  to  achieve  a  very  temperate  examination  of  the 
variety  of  facts  and  falsities,,  which  enter  into  what  they  call  this 
«« statement  and  review." 

<<  According  to  the  form  which  the  administration  of  the  Britbh 
Empire  has  long  assumed,  the  public  business  has  for  a  conside- 
rable period  of  years  distributed  itself  into  the  four  main  depart- 
ments of  finance,  the  foreign  affairs,  home  department,  and  the 
colonies.  Under  the  first  of  these  departments,  that  of  finance, 
the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
have  it  in  charge  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  and  due  distribu- 
tion of  the  public  revenue,  and  for  the  integrity  of  all  those  sources 
of  navigation,  conunerce,  manufactures,  internal  trade  and  indus- 
try, from  which  such  revenue  must  be  derived ;  and  finally,  in  co- 
operation with  the  other  boards  appointed  for  this  special  purpose, 
they  have  to  provide  for  the  naval  and  military  defence  of  the  em- 
pire, and  the  maintenance  of  the  docks,  arsenals,  ordnance,  &c.  in 
all  the  means  and  materials  of  future  operation.'' 

^  To  the  home  department  belong  the  maintenance  and  super- 
vision of  the  public  peace,  and  the  due  execution  of  the  laws  for  the 
support  of  external  order  and  tranquillity ;  whilst  the  departments 
of  foreign  afllairs  and  the  colonies  embrace,  according  to  their  de- 
nominations, our  relations  with  foreign  states  and  our  own  colo- 
nies. Following  the  order  of  these  departments,**  they  proposed 
to  themselves  *<  to  produce  and  explain  to  the  public,  in  a  general 
and  succinct  view,  the  former  and  actual  condition  of  each.^ 

And  our  examination  into  this  their  work  will  probably  show 
the  few  difficulties  his  Majesty's  ministers  had  to  encounter,  aided 
by  the  general  spirit  of  the  country ;  and  how  much  less,  even  ac* 
cording  to  their  own  account,  they  have  accomplished  than  they 
desire  to  make  the  unwary  believe.  Hence,  they  have  shamefully 
neglected  to  conciliate  «  me  due  maintenance  of  the  revenue  in  all 
its  sources,,  with  the  due  alleviation  of  the  public  burdens.    How 
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they  have  maintained  the  public  peace/'  with  too  muck  cost  io 
public  liberty, "  and  under  what  system  they  have  administered  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  empire." 

Our  remarks  on  « this  review,  under  the  four  departments,  will 
necessarily  comprehend  a  general  survey  of  the  proceedings  of  ad% 
ministration,  within  the  whole  compass  of  public  business.  It  will*' 
attempt  to  «<  explain"  many  most  important  errors,  of  which  they 
have  been  guilty  (as  to  millions)  as  far  as  they  have  attempted  to 
enlighten  us  on  the  subject,  respecting  "  the  state  of  our  finances," 
compared  with  "  our  national  resources."  We  shall  examine  into 
their  reflections  as  to  "  our  existing  relation  with  foreign  states  j" 
and,  <•  as  a  part  of  our  domestic  policy,  the  general  system  under 
which  his  Majesty's  ministers  have  endeavoured,"  much  less  **  by 
discipline  than  by  measures  of  terror  and  menace,  to  restore  Ireland 
to  the  ordinary  administration  of  law."  We  shall  "  show"  abun- 
dant errors  in  <<  what  has  been  done  for  our  colonies,  and  for  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  empire  j"  and  subjoin  a  few  observa- 
tions relating  to  **  what  is  now  in  discussion  for  the  extension  of 
our  trade  and  manufactures^  and  for  simplifying  and  facilitating 
mercantile  business,"  or  rather  for  continuing  to  throw  every  ob- 
stacle in  its  way. 

In  the  order  pursued,  a  distribution  is  made  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter, corresponding  with  that  of  tlie  author  on  the  state  of  the  na- 
tion, treating  the  several  departments  separately  \  and  such  few 
observations  as  we  have  thought  it  necessary  to  make  on  the  appen- 
dix, to  render  the  whole  more  compact,  are  embodied  in  the  work. 

Under  the  first  head,  that  of  finance,  though  respect  is  paid  to 
the  important  article  of  dates,  all  that  relates  to  mere  figures  is 
comprised  in  a  second  chapter ;  therefore  the  one  embraces  chiefly 
matters  of  opinion,  the  other  only  matters  of  fact. 

On  the  whole,  if  there  has  been  presented  to  the  curiosity  of  the 
public,  by  dabbling  in  shallow  waters,  a  collection  forming  a  cor- 
I  nipt  mass,  we  pretend  only  to  have  employed  the  arithmetician's 
art,  to  reduce  it  to  sterling.  Were  we  tempted  to  indulge  in  the 
liberty  of  saying  another  word  for  ourselves,  it  would  be  candidly 
to  avow  the^  feelings  of  a  true  John  Bull,  which  will  be  found  to 
animate  us  through  the  piece,  that  of  respect  for  the  laws,  but  in- 
diflerence  to  his  Majesty's  servants,  appointed  by  a  chief  set  over 
them,  the  best  paid  of  any  in  Europe  ;  and,  presuming  on  the  res- 
pect we  owe  to  his  exalted  station,  they  will  continue  (since  they 
take  his  responsibility  upon  themselves)  no  longer  to  enjoy  his  con- 
fidence than  while  the  people  go  along  with  them,  unless  they  be- 
come masters.  It  is  well  known  how  much  the  exercise  of  such 
undue  authority  would  be  inconvenient  in  domestic  concerns— the 
thing  is,  to  the  full,  as  simple  in  the  government  of  states. 
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ANSWER^ 


CHAP.  I. 


FINANCE. 


Thk  Public  will  hardly  require,  that  this  important  division  of 
the  subject  should  be  treated  in  detail,  relating  chiefly  to  accounts 
already  laid  before  parliament,  where  they  have  undergone  a  full 
discussion  in  their  several  parts.  It  is  however  necessary  to  take 
certain  general  views,  which  we  shall  attempt  to  bring  under  con^ 
sideration. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  his  Majesty's  ministers  seem  very 
tiaturally  to  have  considered,  that  <«  the  amount  of  the  national 
debt  and  the  pressure  of  the  annual  taxation  were  among  the  first 
objects  which  presented  themselves  to  their  notice.'*  But  as  an 
apology  for  not  precipitating  relief  too  suddenly  a  most  unaccount<« 
able  plea  is  set  up,  and  an  interest  pretended  to  be  shown  for  the 
condition  of  the  trading  part  of  the  community.  How  this  class 
of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  could  sustain 
any  possible  injury  by  sq  wholesome  a  change  in  the  affairs  of  the 
nation  at  large,  the  author  has  not  attempted  to  explain ;  and  it  is 
equally  difficult  to  excuse,  or  to  pardon,  such  mistaken  delicacy 
precluding  the  exercise  of  an  imperious  duty,  unless  it  shall  be 
satisfactorily  proved,  that  a  reduction  of  annual  burdens  contracts 
the  circulating  capital,  or  bears  some  analogy  to  it. 

We  are  to  understand,  that  the  peace  of  1792  naturally  sugges- 
ted itself  to  their  consideration  as  an  example  to  follow  ;  as  they 
say,  that  <<  in  all  political  questions  it  is  not  only  matter  of  pru« 
dence  and  policy,  but  contributes  much  to  the  facility  of  business, 
Co  proceed  according  to  some  acknowledged  rule.''    Far  from 
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denying,  indeed,  the  truth  of  thirobservationi  we  are  at  liberty  to 
consider  whether  they  made  a  prudent  choice  in  this  precedent  as 
a  rule,  and  whether  diey  have  followed  it 

As  to  loading  the  country  with  debt  and  taxation,  can  it  be 
denied,  that  Mr.  Pitt  surpassed  all  his  predecessors  in  office,  and 
that  he  has  only  been  exceeded  in  these  high  qualities  by  the  pre- 
sent ministers  themselves?  So  little  moderation  has,  therefore, 
been  exercised  in  these  latter  times,  that  It  required  to  look  far  back 
for  an  estimate,  on  which  the  present  peace  establishment  was  to  be 
framed ;  and,  forgetting  how  loudly  economy  had  been  insisted 
upon  by  the  prayer  of  the  public,  while  the  principle  had  been 
admitted  even  by  themselves  under  an  enormous  augmentation  of 
debt,  a  diminution  of  which  was  rendered  so  necessary,  they  con- 
sented to  adopt  a  precedent  even  within  their  own  memories.  So 
much  for  the  prudence  of  their  choice.  Whether  they  have  acted 
up  to  the  spirit  of  the  laws  and  rei^ulations  they  had  laid  down  for 
themselves  let  us  further  examine. 

As  to  what  particularly  relates  to  the  service  of  the  army,  not- 
withstanding this  precedent  of  1792  was  taken  for  a  basis,  certain 
pretences  were  found,  with  how  much  reason  we  leave  the  public 
to  consider,  to  raise  it  from  47,000  to  99,000.  One  exception  we 
feadily  admit  must  have  increased  it  some  thousands,  the  provision 
tp  be  made  for  new  colonies,  though  this  was  required  to  have 
been  done  with  a  very  sparing  h^d.  And  it  is  evident,  that, 
under  an  enlightened  government,  colonies  require  generally  less 
and, less  force  for  their  defence.  This  the  author  himself  also 
acknowledges  by  saying,  that  <^  the  same  amount  of  force  would 
|iot  always  be  necessary  for  this  service,  but  that  portions  might- 
be  withdiawn  gradually  as  the  colonies  became  accustomed  to 
the  superior  administration  of  British  laws.'' 
.  The  increase  of  population  affords  a  miserable  argument  for 
l^eeping  up  an  establishment }  this  increase  so  unfortunatelv  ap- 
pearing QQly^in  e:;i:amining  the  registers  of  the  poor ;  and  should 
Strengthjen  our  eflforts  towards  reduction  ia  every  form  and  kind^ 
^ince  this  charge  alone  bears  so  heavy  on  the  farming  interest,  as 
!ipreil  as  the  public. 

If,  as.  an  ^xquse  for  heaping  upon  us  burdens,  the  loyalty  and 
pa^otism  of  the  great  body  can  be  called  in  question,  God  is  a 
witness  that  no  reflection  can  be  less  merited.  « In  the  peculiar 
foirnii^  which  the  press  of  this  day  has  already  assumed,**  they 
fay^  <f  a  new  force  is  given  to  public  jpassions ;"  but  had  the 
i^idxox  seen  the  subject  in  an  indulgent  light,  he  would  have  ex- 
pressed himself  more  justly,  that  a  new  force  is  given  to  die  powers 
of  reason^  among  even  the  lowest  orders,  which  places  them  undef 
better  control  tluin  an  army,  or  even  the  laws.    None  of  these 
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several  surj^uments,  therefore,  ofier  the  slightest  pretence  for  up* 
I^oMing  an  extraoi^Inary  ^tablishment  in  dtne  of  peace; 

But  we  have  the  highest  authorities  hi  aid  of  our  argument  upon 
this  latter  ground.  How  did  die  learned  Lowth  condemn  restramts 
upon  the  press  when,  In  a  sermon  half  a  century  ago,  and  i«  good 
times,  he  says,  *<  let  no  man  be  alarmed  at  the  attempts  of  atheists 
and  infidels  ;  let  them  produce  their  cause  and  bring  forth  their 
arguments  to  their  own  confusion.^  And  Wharton,  in  addressings 
the  freethinkers,  admits,  <<  that  whatever  be  the  cause  of  this  foUy, 
it  would  be  unjust  to  ascribe  it  to  the  freedom  of  the  press,  which 
wise  men  will  ever  hold  to  be  one  of  the  most  precious  ad« 
vantages  of  civil  liberty."  He  says  of  himself,  «*  that  one  of  t^ 
meanest  in  this  controversy,  I  should  have  been  ashamed  of  pro* 
jecdng  the  defence  of  the  great  Jewish  legislator  did  not  I  know, 
diat  assailants  and  defenders  skirmished  all  under  one  equal  law  of 
Uberty.'' 

Now,  armed  with  these  enlightened  principles,  so  long  established 
and  confirmed  by  experience,  let  us  compare  the  conduct  of  go* 
vemment,  at  a  period  when  even  watchfulness  was  in  repose,  and, 
opposition  enfeebled  by  the  genferous  spirit  of  loyalty  by  which 
parliament  was  animated,  when  called  upon  to  settle  the  civil  list 
ypon  the  accession  of  bis  present  Majesty.  It  will  hardly  be 
credited,  that  the  original  proposal  on  the  part  of  the  minister  was 
assented  to  and  approved,  all  parties  silently  and  tamely  submitting 
to  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  whom  we  most  ardently  pray,  feeling 
as  we  do  for  the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain,  may  be  looked  up 
to  by  a  grateful  people,  as  the  only  fountain  of  honor  and  emolii^ 
inent  in  our  day. 

Richly  provided  by  the  vote  of  parliament,  and  the  calm  which 
subsisted  within-doors,  ministers  turned  their  attention  to  the 
crowd,  and  dared  to  proscribe,  with  the  assistance  of  thar  usual 
dupes,  their  country  friends,  all  the  intellectual  enjoyment  and  im- 
provement it  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving,  at  what  they  were 
pleased  to  deem  too  easy  an  expense — the  only  means  in  the  power 
of  the  people  of  judging  of  the  lives  and  characters  of  their  supe* 
riors,  and  ameliorating  their  own  condition  by  the  force  of  such 
eaxmples.  There  is  food,  it  must  be  granted,  essential  both  to 
the  body  and  the  mind  :  is  it  possible  to  conceive,  that  even  under 
the  present  ridiculous  thirst  for  high  prices,  whatever  is  palatable, 
pr  such  as  can  be  relished  by  the  species,  can  possibly  come  too 
cheap  to  the  consumer  ?  Do  we  boast  of  freedom,  and  see  dust 
thrown  in  the  eyes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  to  disqualify  them  to 
judge  in  the  humblest  way,  of  the  learning  and  opinions  of  others? 
Whatever,  under  the  protection  of  law,  is  permitted  to  be  written, 
might  f  ven  be  encouraged  to  be  read. 
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But  let  us  now  return  to  the  subject  more  immediately  under 
consideration.  His  Majesty's  ministers  very  properly  introduced 
into  the  king's  speech  on  the  opening  of  the  parliament,  in  18 16, 
"  that  they  might  rely  on  every  disposition  on  his  part  to  concur 
.in  such  measures  of  economy  as  might  be  thought  consistent  with 
the  security  of  the  countryi  and  with  the  station  which  we  occupy 
in  Europe.  In  investigating  the  several  bearings  of  this  proposal, 
the  writer  of  these  remarks  sees  reason  to  beseech  his  Majesty  to 
reflect,  that  the  current  expenses,  of  the  preceding  years,  bore  no 
proportion  to  instances  occurring  in  any  former  reign,  not  except- 
ing that  of  the  glorious  memory  of  his  father's  :  that  the  termina-* 
tion  of  the  war,  the  time  to  which  we  are  alluding,  had  incurred 
an  annual  expenditure  capable  of  reductions,  which  could  not  be 
contemplated  at  any  former  period  of  our  history,  unless  it  were 
possible  to  subtract  tens  from  units. 

The  whole  is  stated  up  to  the  close  of  the  first  year  after  the 
peace  as  a  saving  of  seventy  millions.  Is  it  fair  to  boast,  that  such 
reductions  were  never  dreamed  of,  under  any  former  administra« 
tion  ?  In  the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  the  average  of  the  whole 
revenue  did  not  exceed  nine  millions  \  in  that  of  George  the  First, 
six  millions  and  a  half.  Do  ministers  forget,  that  in  the  year  1814 
the  demands  of  government,  exclusive  of  poor's  rates,  exceeded 
one  hundred  and  thirty*seven  millions,  after  Mr.  Pitt  had  taken 
the  whole  income  of  Great  Britain  at  less  by  thirty  millions  ? 

But  exclusive  of  the  interest  of  debt,  to  confine  ourselves  to  the 
annual  supply  for  ordinaries  and  extraordinaries,  the  estimate  before 
the  war  was  taken  at  twenty  millions  5  can  much  be  attributed  to 
the  provident  hand  of  ministers  in  requiring,  the  second  year^ 
seven  millions  more,  or  twenty-seven  millions,  under  a  double 
pressure  on  the  part  of  the  public  creditor  ? 

So  that,  faithless  to  a  treaty,  after  a  war  decidedly  engaged  in 
against  the  sense  of  the  enlightened  part  of  the  country,  too  high 
spirited  in  herself  to  countenance  arming  a  phalanx  against  the 
power  of  one  soldier,  raised  from  the  ranks  by  his  merit,  a  point 
of  view  in  which  it  is  but  fair  to  consider  it,  and  certainly  enough 
to  silence  all  claims  to  the  glory  of  victory  ;  can  we  sit  quietly 
down  under  the  weight  of  burdens  in  the  proportion  of  near  three 
to  one  ? 

I  will  not  however  withhold  from  ministers,  on  the  face  of  these 
their  own  representations,  which  I  have  only  faithfully  transcribed, 
a  just  tribute  to  the  manliness  they  have  shown,  so  superior  to 
themselves  on  most  occasions,  in  having  thrown  down  the  gauntlet, 
and  fairly  invited  these  reflections  on  their  own  work. 

It  is  true  they  have  exhibited  an  elaborate  picture ;  but,  through 
the  light  thrown  upon  it  in  these  pages,  it  will  afford  at  least  at 
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first  glance  great  dissatisfaction  in  die  public  'mind ;  and  viewed 
more  carefully,  as  we  proceed  to  examine  the  back  ground,  it 
leaves  few,  and  very  faint  traces  of  the  fostering  hand  of  govern- 
ment, while  a  glowing  horizon  still  Iiappily  but  too  distantly  pre- 
sents itself,  capable  of  answering  to  our  most  sanguine  hopes. 

During  the  year  1816,  great  praise  is  given  to  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  for  reducing  the  amount  of  the  floating  unfunded 
debt,  and  relieving  the  money  market ;  but  by  proceeding  you  will 
clearly  see  it  was  only  to  make  room  for  a  renewed  application  to 
the  very  same  fund  tne  ensuing  year ;  which  year  opened,  as  it 
seems,  "  by  a  considerable  deficiency,  not  less  than  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  amount  of  the  public  revenue :"  and  to  show  the 
unnatural  state  into  which  these  transactions  reduce  the  country, 
while  the  funds  were  experiencing  an  almost  unprecedented  rise, 
the  poor's  rates  at  least  kept  pace  with  them;  and,  compared  with 
the  year  when  Mr.  Pitt  first  came  into  power,  had  risen  so  as  to 
be  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  one.  This  has  no  other  than 
a  tendency  to  show,  how  a  gain  to  the  few  is  a  loss  to  the  many, 
and  that  the  effects  of  such  a  fluctuating  state  of  things  ought  re- 
ligiously to  be  avoided. 

But,  of  all  the  pretences,  that  of  commencing  these  boasted  re« 
ductions  at  t^e  first  possible  period  is  the  most  extraordinary. 
Was  it  before  remonstrances  were  reiterated  from  the  opposition 
side  ?  Were  not  those,  which  have  been  at  length  acceded  tOj 
such  as  had  been  for  the  most  part  repeatedly  refused  ? 

Parliament,  compelled  by  the  general  distress,  which  bore  so 
hard  upon  the  parishes,  granted  a  power  to  relieve  the  laboring 
classes,  by  the  application  of  a  million  and  a  half  to  the  employ- 
ment of  Uie  poor.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  application  of  this  fund, 
therefore  I  pass  it  over  in  silence. 

In  enumerating  the  transactions  of  this  year,  the-  abolition  of 
sinecures  is  among  those,  which  ministers  are  pleased  to  throw  in 
the  teeth  of  opposition,  as  originating  with  them,  and  too  insignifi- 
cant in  itself  to  merit  their  own  particular  attention.  They  com* 
pute  the  amount  in  round  figures  at  a  simple  100,000/.;  and  have 
the  effrontery  to  add,  that  "its  value  is  nothing,  and  upon  this 
score  to  nothing  do  they  lay  their  claim."  Can  such  language  be 
tolerated,  under  their  determination  to  pursue  an  economical  re- 
gime ? 

We  are  told,  « that  the  year  J  818  opened  under  a  more  favor- 
able aspect  than  the  preceding ;"  and,  goaded  we  may  suppose 
under  the  lash  of  their  political  adversaries,  <<  ministers  found 
themselves  in  a  condition  of  prosecuting  their  <  resolute  purpose* 
of  reducing  the  national  expenditure."  So  far  from  this  being 
acted  upon,  on  the  faith  of  their  own  statements,  they  could  not 
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v^{em9gto  the  second  chapter  olF  this  work. 

Qnt  suppo^g  the^  contrarjj  what  were  the  consequences  of  thij^ 
U39fHrove4  conditioQ  pE  the.  coiuil;!^  ?  Did  it  strengthen  die  ajgu- 
ment  with  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequeri  to  throw  additional 
weight;  oa  posterity  by  exchanging  three  and  a  half  for  three  per 
QWt^n  i  ixi  facti,  no  other  than  borrowing  on  a  half  per  cent  stocki^ 
^vA  stUl  further  increasing  the  interest  of  the  public  debt  ?— the 
^feqt»  of  which  w^re  evidently  more  serious  than  paying  a  little 
mox9  or  less  interest  fox  a  limited  time  upon  the  issue  of  exchequer 
1^^  To  say  the:  least  of  it,  how  contemptible  was  such  a  ^ro- 
^^ijag  under  the  delusive  pretei^ce  of  not  adding  to  the  nominal 
^QHMMU  of  the  public  dcbt^ 

%sjtaaders  see  through  this  quibbling  and  time-serving,  whicl^ 
9Uit;  the  Jew^  the  Stock  £xchange>  and  the  Bank,  while  me  public 
^^  guUed^  And  it  i*  unfortuoately  too  true  (I  say  it  with  proper 
fe^gs  towards  men,  blinded  by  their  interests),  that  ministers 
9Mfid  the  mouied  men  play  with  odds  in  their  favor  while  the  nation 
loiest  The  landed  propnetors  will  soon  awake  from  their  slumbers« 
and  find  the  king  with  barely  a  name,  amusing  himself  with  the 
n^ere  orders,  gewgaws,  and  insignia  of  royalty. 

Were  the  public  securities  left  quietly  to  themselves,  to  vibrate 
by  natural  causes,  there  would  be  fair  dealing,  and  a  just  criterioQ 
formed  of  their  reai  value,  by  the  true  test  of  public  prosperity  j 
while  nostrums  9ud  QUacks  put  mature  out  of  her  regular  course. 
If  mea  born  and  bred  in  the  vortex  of  corruption  looked  beyond 
^  momentfthey  would  discover  how  this  undue  influence  i$ 
catoulated  to  deceive  eyen  themselves.  The  misfortune  lies  per- 
haps in  the  debt  itself,  and  is  therefore  too  deep  for  an  immediate 
remedy.  We  have  few  proprietors  of  land  not  also  largely  con- 
ceraed  in  the  public  fundi,  which  neutralises  their  powers  and 
eiakm  a  divi4^  intere^. 

It  is  necessary  we  should  now  proceed  to  the  year  1819,  whei^ 
Us  majesty,  then  regent,  was  advised  to  <<  congratulate  the  coun- 
Iry  upw  thre^  new  circumstances  in  the  public  condition,  the 
«Flth4Sfawi^  the  airmy  from  France,  the  great  reduction  of  th^ 
mvil  mi  military  establishments,  and  the  progressive  improvement 
irf  the  ipevenue  in  4JI  it$  sources.'* 

The  first  of  these, is  represented  to  be  a  ground  of  exultation 
idliefly  arising  from  the  circumstance,  that  *<  the  British  govern- 
^laent  was,  by  the  evacuation  of  France,  necessarily  relieved  from 
imucb  ^tracnrdinary  expenditure,  which  could  not  be  carriq^d  to 
the  Account  of  the  payment  and  sustenance  of  the  troops  :'*  a 
^^lAraticm  ^  W  bro^  a  nature,  without  condescending  to  enter 
iflie  test  imodetgiiJ,  ha?  naturally  excited  so  much  curiosity  ^nd 
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stt^lcibh,  that  It  becomes  aii  iht^ioiis  doty  in  ministers  to  twtr&ik 
dietr  adYoc?te,  die  author  of  the  woik  before  us,  for  die  satirfao^ 
tion  of  the  public,  with  die  fullest  explanation  on  this  head. 
^  We  shall  merely  refer  tO(the  second  article,  by  questioning  dhe 
^^sition  of  those,  to  place  things  in  a  right  light,  who  vaunt  an 
excess  of  three  millions  and  a  half,  in  anticipation  of  a  demand, 
^hich  comes  immediately  upon  diem,  of  ten  millions  on  die  part 
of  die  Bank,  die  half  of  which  was  to  be  prorided  for  this  very  year. 

But  so  far  from  «*  a  progressive  improvement  of  the  revenue  in- 
all  its  sources,'*  let  us  compare  it  widi  the  demands  upon  it.  •«  The 
ordinarv  and  extraordinary  serrice  of  the  year  was  a  small  excess 
above  thirty  milHons." 

So  far  from  a  principle  of  reduction  having  efiected,  as  they 
say,  an  ^«  aggregate  saving  on  die  whole  of  the  estimates,  on  the  ac- 
tovait  for  the  year,  of  above  half  a  million,''  whoever  will  take  pains 
io  refer  to  their  own  statement  on  die  preceding  page,  wiO  be 
surprised  to  find,  that  in  the  department  of  miscellanies  there  is  an 
evident  increase  of  at  least  280,0002.,  and  diat,  adding  the  several 
items  together,  the  augmentation  amounts  at  least  to  146,0001* 
(but  this  will  appear  b^ter  hereafter),  besides  the  interest  of  exche*- 
quer  bills  for  the  service  of  the  year. 

Whose  influence  was  it  in  die  finance  committee,  which  led  to 
the  advice  of*  imposing,  after  years  of  peace,  new  taxes  to  die 
amount  of  3,000,0002.,  added  to  the  boasted  surplus  in  the  eonso* 
lidated  fund  ?  Secondly,  the  application  of  twelve  millions  of  a 
sacred  deposit,  more  than  six-sevenths  of  its  acknowledged  amount, 
and  the  only  honest  pledge  given  of  a  design  to  relieve  posterity 
from  a  burden,  whicli,  they  pretend  at  least,  diey  will  consider  as 
much  dieir  duty  to  bear,  as  if  it  had  been  contracted  by  them- 
jelves  'f  whether  they  really  do  or  not  will  hereafter  appear.  But 
k  must  be  further  matter  of  surprise,  that  diese  sever^  meaiis,  so 
unprecedented  in  their  nature,  were  found  insufficient  in  diem- 
selves,  without  recourse  to  the  old  leaven  of  loans  and  exchequer 
bills. 

On  the  subject  of  die  taxes,  considered  in  dieir  own  nature, 
can  we  receive  any  satisfaction  in  being  told,  that  of  four  out  of 
five  of  these  new  taxes  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Ifte  a 
charlatan  at  a  fair,  took  the  money  from  our  pockets  without  our 
perceiving  it  ?  diat  he  made  such  a  curious  selection  of  the  subject 
matter  upon  which  diev  were  imposed,  that  the  burden  is  in  prac- 
tice so  insensibly  felt,  tnat  not  one  person  out  of  five  hundred  can 
enumerate  the  subjects  taxed  ?  If  we  are  to  pay  taxes,  like  other 
charges  on  our  establidiment,  for  God's  sake  let  us  face  the  collec- 
tor :  lie  shaH  enter  by  day,  rather  than  like  a  thief  in  the  night, 
and  open  our  cellars  and  storehouses  in  our  presence.    Hio^, 
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l|ke  the  assessed  taxes,  we  pay  them  with  grudging,  we  at  least 
tee  the  account,  as  we  ought  to  do  of  every  item  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  our  affairs.  Hence  we  are  enabled  to  make  such  retrench- 
ments as  a  prudent  sense  of  our  condition  renders  necessary,  and 
as  the  burdens  increase. 

Let  us  ask  therefore  simply^  after  a  temperate  view  of  the  trans- 
actions of  this  ]rear,  whether,  either  in  substance  or  in  form,  «they 
have  felt  it  more  their  duty  to  act  than  to  talk,"  or  whether,  in 
relation  to  either  the  one  or  the  other,  they  merit  the  <<  conmiemo- 
ratio  beneficiorum,''  as  the  just  reward  of  their  public  services. 

But  what  do  we  find  in  the  third  report  of  the  junto  composing 
the  finance  committee  ?»— • 

<<  Tour  committee  learn,  that  works,  buildings,  extensions,  and 
repairs,  have  been  undertaken  and  executed,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  a  manner  little  checked  or  protected  against  profusion 
and  waste ;  in  many  cases  without  any  estimate  or  general  plan  ^ 
and  sometimes  extended,  according  to  a  statement  of  an  officer  of 
the  ordnance  (who  attended  the  committee),  as  views  open  during 
the  progress  of  the  work.  This  irregular  mode  of  proceeding, 
which  unfortunately  prevailed  during  the  time  that  all  these  large 
works  were  begun,  has  had  the  effect  of  keeping  the  House  in 
total  ignorance  as  to  the  estimate  charge  of  any  one  of  them.'' 

What  shaU  we  say  of  the  minister,  but  that  <<  the  stone  shall 
cry  out  of  the  wall  against  him,  and  the  beam  out  of  the  timber 
shall  answer  it  ?" 

To  crown  these  brilliant  measures,  ministers  claim ,  for  them- 
selves credit  for  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  another  way  of  ex- 
ercising their  "  resolute  purpose,^'  by  introducing  the  act  generally 
called  Mr.  Peel's  Bill,  to  restore  the  currency  to  its  original  state. 
This  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts  }  first,  the  merit 
in  itself,  as  it  may  be  affected  by  the  laws  of  justice,  which  are 
immutable  ;  and,  secondly,  its  immediate  consequences.  The 
victory  they  pretend  to  have  obtained  we  shall  treat  with  the  con- 
tempt it  deserves,  since  no  one  took  up  arms  to  oppose  them  ;  and 
as  to  those  immediately  concerned,  they  made  use  of  every  occa- 
sion to  compliment  them  on  their  return  to  honest  principles.^ 

Legalising  an  alteration  in  the  currency  must  appear^  under  an 

*  Who  were  on  the  list  ?  Lord  Castlereagb,  Mr.  Vansittart,  Mr.  Peel,  Lord 
BinniQg,  Sir  George  Clerk,  Mr.  Holford,Mr.  Fraokland  Lewis,  Mr.  Hart  Da. 
vis,  Mr.  Gooch,  Lord  Clive,  Mr.  Cartwriffht,  Mr.  Wilbraham  Bootle  Wilbm- 
ham.  The  actors  in  these  scenes  speak  for  themselves,  and  show  the  treat- 
ment the  nation  receives  from  its  representatives.  They,  however,  in  this 
solitarv  instance,  have  passed  a  most  severe  censure  on  themselves. 

*  When  Bonaparte  read  some  ministerial  boastine,  *^  Pay  your  bank  not«s 
in  ^old,"  said  the  shrewed  usurper^ "  then  I  shall  beiieve  you  really  prosper." 
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impartial  view  of  the  subject,  morally  bad,  enablbg  engagements 
to  be  fulfilled  between  parties  on  terms  certainly  not  contemplated 
at  the  tim^  of  the  bargain,  and  therefore  exercises  an  authority  to 
arbitrate  accounts  between  debtor  and  creditor,  with  whom  the 
public  have  no  concern  ;  by  which  one  loses  what  the  other  gains, 
and  by  no  act  of  their  own.  In  order  to  set  this  matter  in  a  clear 
light,  we  will  suppose,  for  example,  by  the  effect  of  the  restriction, 
in  round  numbers,  the  change  for  a  one  pound  note  is  twenty 
shillings,  and  for  a  sovereign  thirty  in  the  market.  I  had  in  com, 
the  value  of  which  was  yesterday  2000/.,  to  day  9000/.  I  owe 
as  much,  and  am  just  clear  of  the  world.  Had  I  made  arrange- 
ments with  my  creditors  yesterday,  I  should  still  be  1000/.  in  their 
debt ;  but,  thanks  to  the  restriction,  I  am  exonerated  from  any 
claims  upon  me  by  an  <<  ex  post  facto''  law,  and  my  creditors  are 
defrauded. 

Then  how  was  it  with  the  public  creditor  ?  His  income  was 
virtually  reduced  while  his  dividends  were  paid  in  paper,  by  the 
rise  in  the  markets  proportioned  to  the  depreciations  in  the  cur- 
rency. Nor  did  the  base  paper  which  he  received,  or  the  base 
manner  in  which  he  was  deprived  of  any  redress,  establish  his 
confidence  in  public  faith.  In  this  instance,  as  well  as  what  rela- 
ted to  the  income  tax,  as  affecting  funded  property,  whether  be- 
longing to  absentees  or  not,  the  public  creditor  could  not  feel 
himself  otherwise  than  at  least  disappointed,  after  all  the  metho- 
distical  cant  by  which  his  interest  had,  above  all  others,  been  attemp- 
ted to  be  supported ;  both  these  acts  operated  therefore  in  violation 
of  a  principle  pretended  to  be  held  sacred. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  we  had  proposed  to  consider  the  inune- 
diate  consequence  of  this  measure ;  and  it  should  be  understood 
particularly  to  relate  to  how  far  the  revenue  has  been  virtually  in- 
creased by  returning  to  cash  payments.  And  of  this  there  c^n  be 
no  doubt,  in  the  proportion  above  described  of  three  to  two.  There- 
-  fore,  before  we  carry  the  justification  of  ministers  through  the 
whole  piece,  as  they  pretend  it  originated  in  diemselves,  let  us 
take  the  trouble  to  inquire,  whether,  in  their  furor  for  reductions, 
they  have  manifested  their  "  resohde  purpose*  to  arrive  at  this 
desirable  object,  by  eagerly  embracing  so  favorable  a  moment  for 
lessening  the  public  burdens  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference 
between  taxes  received  in  gold  or  in  the  depreciated  currency. 
The  return  to  cash  payments  approaching,  and  being  provided  for, 
gold  became  of  the  same  value  as  the  paper  which  represented  it. 
In  short,  when  government  received  twenty  shillings  in  the  form 
of  taxes,  it  was  no  longer  twenty  shillings  of  a  mere  nominal,  but 
of  an  effective  value,  so  materially  was  the  revenue  improved.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  economy,  the  succeeding  year  of  1 820  was  ushered  in 
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-wklvan  incre^ued  deimnd  on  the  public  of  SOp^OOO^^aas  J^to^ 
iamount  of  ihe  ordinary  service  and  the  to(al  supply  experienced  ik> 
.sensible  diminution*  The  ways  and  means  were  the  same,  and 
thereforci  required  the  same  animadyersion,  and  a  double  sense  of 
obloquy,  on  the  part  of  those  capable. of  inquiring  into  their  merits  j 
^andf  what  is  still  more  excraordinary»  they  have  the  eflfirontery  to 
introduce  the  ways  and  means  of  diis  year  as  no  other,  than  the 
usual  manner  of  proceeding;  though  the  last  year  was  the  firsthand 
the  present  but  the.  second  attempt  of  the  kind,  in  appropriatii^  the 
sbking  fund. 

We  have  little  to  remark  on  1820,  as  they  appear  only  to  have 
returned  to  the  estimate  o£  1818,  with  this  simple  difference,  that 
^y  thought  proper  to  apply  an  additional  million  of  the  said  fund 
over  the  last  and  preceding  year,  viz.  thirteen  millions. 

In  proceeding  at  last  to  a  more  general  view  of  the  subject  before 
us,  we  shall  agree  most  cordially  in  granting^  that  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  our  forces  were  great  and  complicated ;  that  officii 
and  men  deserved  well  of  their  country ;  and  that  «  at  the  end  pf 
no/ormer  war  were  such  establishments  to  be  reduced,  and  so  maiyy 
soldiers  and  sailors  to  be  thrown  upon  the  agriculture  of  the  coun- 
try." But  what  is  the  natural  inference  to  be  drawn  ?  Can  any 
thing  appear  more  a  matter  of  course,  in  answer  to  this  part  of  d^e 
subject,  than  the  larger  the  pitcher  die  more  can  be  sps^red  ?  Let 
the  quantity  be  measured  out  which  can  be  spared,  as  the  enormity 
of  the  expenses  incurred  during  the  war  requires  no  less  than  suit- 
able reductions  at  the  peace. 

On  the  contrary,  we  are  taught  to  believe  in  the  urgent  necessity 
of  continuing  a  certain  extended  scale  of  expense,  on  the  absurd 
ground,  « that  mnovation  is  already  at  work  in  every  part  of  Eu- 
rope.' 

The  charge  b  too  true  \  the  danger  imminent.  But  to  whq^ 
can  we  attnbute  it,  to  the  people  or  their  government  ?  Will 
tro<^s  preserve  tranquillity  \  or,  oppressed  like  the  people,  and  of 
the  same  species»  fraternize  with  Uiem,  and  achieve  the  consolida- 
tion of  their  power  ?  What  is  the  end  of  civil  government,  but 
strength  and  secuijty  for  every  individual  under  the  empire  of  LawSy 
in  framing  which  botn  the  soldier  and  the  citizen  enjoy  theirfuUshare. 

■  Rebellion  is  when  bands  of  men  within  a  state  oppose  themselves  with 
violence  to  the  general  will,  as  imiilied  or  expressed  by  the  public  authority. 
But  the  sense  of  a  whole  people,  peaceably  collected,  and  operating  by  its 
natural  and  certain  effect  upoathe  public  counsel,  is  not  rebellion^  but  the 
parent  of  authority  itself.  Reform  in  the  commons  of  parliament  mighty  be 
.  obtained  by  that  which  must  and  will  in  the  end  obtain  every  thing  fr^^ 
any  government,  however  constituted,  the  slow,  gradual,  and  progressive 
effect  of  public  opinion. — Set  Lord  Erskint  on  the  State  Trials. 
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The  cuttlntor  gathers  fruit  hi  the  rip^mitg  ^e^sdti  \  l^ie^MklMlt- 
enedstJtesmsrn  does  the  same  wiA  r^brmatidHyWi^  gvo^ing  milt 
6f  an  iiht>rbving  order  of  thmgs.  Obstmct  or  nceelerate  its  nam- 
)ral  ptbgtesis,  ifMwtttim  foHows,  like  fhtit  not  gathered  ia^dye 
seiisdii.  The  otie  may  be  tbm^ared  to  a  whotoloine  Mid  iKMnMi- 
m^  alimem.  greediW  devoured  by  the  {>eopleto  sottsfy  theaioeUe- 
ratmg  condition  atid  taste  of  society ;  die  other  the  cittt^  of  the 
destruction  of  a  barrier  chosen  fbr  its  defence,  under  eenfliedllg 
elements  Which  separate  a  people  from  its  gOYemment. 

Refortnation,  owing  to  that  natural  and  uninterrupted  stiewii'^f 
gtiadual  Improvement  which  takes  plate  in  human  afimSf  gtew 
and  flbrished  under  British  protection  in  North  America;  but, 
neglected  to  be  gathered,  became  innot«i^f(w,  and  fell  Hke  decafM 
fruit  front  the  tree.  It  has  been  the  same  widi  At  Spatiirii  Md 
Portuguese  settlements :  atid  however  these  convulsive  mtrvements 
in  the  brder  of  nature  may  eventtially  conduct  to  the  most  itlip6r- 
iant  ends,  it  becomes  our  shOrt-sighted  views  of  Ae  adminiscratil^n 
of  human  ^ffiurs  carefully  and  assiduously  to  siv<Hd  preripiees ; 
lliough,  under  the  dispensations  of  an^all-wisePtovidence^  we  miy 
plunge  ourselves  and  others  into  a  Calm. 

It  lis  happy  if  great  changes  in  civil  institutions  iare  brought  i^Mt, 
'witliout  so  tar  separating,  in  the  ininds  of  individuals,  a^  sehse'^of 
interest  from  that  of  duty,  as  to  produce  a  sftfte  bf  WWdttees^  lo 
'which  in  such  a  Case  they  mtrst  momentarily  tendj  ^ptt>ylding  cer- 
tain incentives  to  evil,  and  hiding  places  for  the  guilty. 

The  peninsula  of  Europe  has  expeiienced  at  least  «Cttne  ^bfiiAes 
b|f  suifeAng  in  tfiese  respects;  but  on  the  whwle,  in  a  igeni^tfal 
view,  presents  to  kings  and  their  mhiisters  a  lesion  of  ex(>erietl(ee, 
iBuperior  to  any  example  hitherto  set  before  them.  The  reflec^^ 
part  of  these  kingdoms,  obedient  to  the  sea^sons,  are  happily  conduct- 
Jn&  by  gigantic  strides,  through  the  fi^ts  of  ourday,  tfiese  people 
to  a  prudem  coutse ;  and  Widi  a  dignified  moderation,  becomkijg 
true  loyalty  ;*  they  are  attempting  to  preserve  the  auAority  of  their 
chiefs,  flattering  themselves  with  the  cheerful  hope,  hONT^er  db- 
tant,  that  ancient  prejudices  may  be  abandoned,  to  give  place'to 
fee  united  power,  moderation,  and  isectirity  ^f  itaftes.  Thtse 
changes,'  synonimouswith  rg^nwitWon,  tnre  naturil  inthefe^ototse ; 
but  when  interfered  with  by  the  most  ?kilful  artisan,  iti^^ccmin 

*  tht  ^id'  ^tendi  word  ^  teiaiih^''  -Was  iknt  introduced  to  us  by  the  ad- 
b(t>r^ts  erf  d>iar)es  the  First,  afiet  his  iriter-mairi^e  with  Henrietta  of 
Fraiiof^ to  signify  a  fii  m  and  inviolable  attachment  and  includes  the  »« qu^nd 
,  irseiue"  in  the  modern  lexicon  of  that  nation.  Wc  ^ault^be  imderStoo^  to 
Nise  It  hi  its  geVi^ral  acce'ptation—an  hiWUial  attaclHtteot  totlw  aiNhoriiy  of 
onr'cldei^. 
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consequence  is  die  annihilation  of  the  throne.  And  we  diall 
further  remark,  that  it  is  among  the  many  consolations,  provided 
for  by  the  frame* work  of  civil  society,  that  it  instructs  us  of  thi» 
imperious  truth,  that  if  any  thing  exceeds  the  inward  satisfaction 
arising  from  a  gentle  exercise  of  power,  armed  with  justice,  in 
kings,  it  is  the  spontaneous  manifestation  of  gratitude  in  their  peo- 
ple. How  differently  are  our  feelings  awakened  by  the  iron  sceptre 
held  over  the  com  fields  of  Poland,  and  the  cradle  of  the  arts. 
Ultras  may  forge  fetters,  and  despise  the  inward  man,  not  yet 
subject  to  their  control  \  and  though  we  see  them  industriously  at 
work,  their  empire  will  be  short,  under  existing  circumstances. 
This  we  presume,  by  a  generous  reader,  will  hardly  be  thought 
extraneous  matter,  unfit  to  be  introduced  ;  but  we  will  return  to 
the  task  we  had  more  immediately  imposed  upon  ourselves. 

In  considering  the  resources  of  the  country,  the  commerce,  the 
navigation,  the  manufactures,  the  internal  trade,  considered  as  a 
whole,  and  not  in  detail,  ministers,  or  rather  the  brilliant  pen  of 
their  advocate,  has  drawn  a  most  animating  picture,  perhaps  with 
few  exceptions  a  true  one,  of  public  prosperity.  For  though  he 
has  looked  up  many  avenues  of  beautiful  ^perspective  with  Hers- 
chell's  magnifying  powers,  there  are  more  of  these  avenues,  to 
which  his  attention  has  never  been  drawn.  But  however  narrow 
may  have  been  the  scale  of  his  observations,  we  see,  under  the  heads 
here  enumerated,  ^<that  our  funds  of  commerce  and  industry 
exist  in  the  same  vigor  and  integrity  as  during  the  war  ;^  that 
the  cotton  manufactures  alone,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  broad  ex- 
ample, constituting  in  themselves  more  than  half  our  foreign  expor* 
tatipn  trade,  have  increased  from  seventeen  to  twenty- three  milfi- 
ons ;  and  it  is  but  fair  and  candid  to  admit,  which  we  cheerfully 
do,  that  if  these  general  statements  bear  them  out  under  a  closer 
investigation,  they  are  the  more  extraordinary,  from  a  gradual  and 
unprecedented  diminution  of  prices,  felt  as  aflFecting  every  article 
of  trade. 

We  are  prepared  to  contemplate  an  inexhaustible  source  of  ex- 
ultation, in  our  future  prospects  ;  which  feeling  must  animate  die 
breast  of  every  Englishman  proud  of  his  country.  In  the  hope» 
that  the  conveniences  and  comforts,  to  be  enjoyed  down  to  the 
lowest,  may  answer  to  the  most  sanguine  expectations,  under  the 
protection  of  wholesome  laws,  and  less  profusion  and  excess  in 
the  habits  of  those  looked  up  to,  as  examples  to  others. 

To  what  can  we  attribute  this  happy  condition  of  things  ?  Cer- 
tainly not  to  a  narrow,  time-serving  policy,  but  to  the  people  as  a 
mass ;  to  a  high  state  of  refinement  as  respects  the  sciences  and 
the  arts,  which  directs  not  only  our  war  tactics  \  but,  above  all, 
that  enterprising  spirit  as  to  general  concerns,  which  every  where 
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pK!¥mi  iAf^it^tfie*  |;le«ii^<^  tiM  age  ht  ^BeH  #»  flV^^  so 
ptf^d  ^6lii*»€»iictf,  urttenit  ^c^tfrei  ^  ^ertith  (Jon^stthct,  fricWa^i: 
^»  B|jr  in  a«pittvln|f  ftlfltfe  Gire^e  ind  Korf^  ^;lrew  ^aiample^  of 
fe  fo  skWft,  tfceife  i^  a[  prfheijfile  conririoaHy  bpcratfrtg,  wKifeli  can- 
«6<  fttii  16  #^^ifn  t*te  cfifect*  of  ah  iffibe*al  pbUtf,  to  #hich.  If 
iftrt  flkA^bu^ljr  Wat^therfy  toett  ai'i'  t66  dfHtn  ttrfding  when:  invested 

AizMSttm  tik^  #^tf  e^IahlM  R,  ^tftat  fhe  I^]!>%uaiefibhrdf 
€1^  iMi^dttaa  to  bMe#  hi^  6^  6[>iMSti6h',  i*t^n  svlSeied  to  e^ert 
ll6«ff  iHft  fre^om  atod  sieciirity,  i*  so  powerful  a  ptintifpfc,  ttert  H 
18  alone,  and  without  any  assistance,  not  only  eapaBlb  of  carrying 
an  A^  d^tety  t6  wrtdtJl  and  prosp^rtty,  but  of  surttiouhtftig^  a  min- 
dr#d  iWi^ertiiierit  dbrtr«:tfofas,  tritH  #hith  Ae  ft>Hy  rfhuhiktt'  la^ 
icf&  oft^  iricumSfers  its  oJ^ttftiOiW  ;•  tlioug|fe  ffi*^  eflfcdt  of  tfctese  oB- 
rtflkAi6tt*te^Wafyim6^6l»I«afeM**t6»  ftsf*^:. 

#di»  OV^  ^  ^uMi^  ic^^^eUrity." 

lit  slMt^  t6e  ftal^e?  of  ihtellecf  Aisbfhihat)^  i&  vi^idf  a  H^ 
AiNsUgfr  tfn^  a^^nf6)siAite¥e  df  tlMe  x^^Hrh^f  is  to  lesh^  ta^  ziMritfte^^, 
*alf  1^^  lAaff  be  girided  ev»*n  through  th^  Athter  discblirtgittg  oB- 
ddfV^ttkMis  ^j^dh'  comctM^  thM  pM  0^  the"  ^bjei::t; 

Ttey  iiff  «^Wi»  no«6«t)Us»y  ih'3ii  th^  aocumiiliaitfetf  stfetk  Of  otti» 
Mll^rib^<li)«i)i  iMT  i^rbliJiftil  hlis  <fi^ini^ted  atf  ibasfe^diirb^per  (^ht., 
mid  tfMff  a^d^altee,  #fi6  teA  y^t^  rince^^ra^  wbttH'  $0,00W.  ifil 
tl^  f  «le  of  K$8'  8!tck:lb  fth  KiBtiitf,  t^  hdlrtr  hdi  #dttHr  14;000^;.  $  ofr,  td 
adopt  a  popular  term,  has  stiflfet^ff  att  fttincfibtle  of  a  ttod;'' 

StSteai^  noe  n^lOiout  i^eir  edttipehsaiSoh  aifd  gi^ce'tb  lis^ons 
Mcfl^^ht^.  Mihist^r^  ate  becozAe  ihOre  Modehite  iitV^h^  vie^^ 
a»>i#kh^ndin]^the  ^ehiilSrof  pO^clr  on  #hichthi^  country  is*  seat^ 
A>5'  A^  c(»Wfidently  a^st^rt^  «' thaff  the  dyrtcfih  of  loans  atttfttew* 
tdtf^sihasf  inched  ik  termil^ation ;  that  we  are  now  liviilg  upotf 
•ttif  iwcortfey  afhd  ai^  ml  coiwfifiort  yeady  of  iWletWihig^  sbttle  patt  6f 
#Mdft^e,'  ^MBck  undbubtedfy  pi^is^s  hi^VHy  on  thie  industry  of 

A^to  the  latter obsettationi  certain  rapadbus  HandsihaVe  appHetf 
tte  sUtot^ee  and  kft  Ottly  die  shadow,  provided  fbr  this  bbject^ 
by  their  predlsieeissor^  in^  officii,  in  the  instance  of  the  sitting  fund^ 
tfle  intiolaffiffl^  of  whfch  had  Keen  established  for  years  a^a  pritt- 
i^teV  ^*^  frbhi  whicfr  they  had  pledged*  themsdivesneve^totlepart*^ 
Can'  k  be  ^cess^ry  to  explain  so  simple  a^propo^idoii^  tliatthe  ohly^ 
Waytop^yoffis  to  lessen*  the  debt?  TbtttOpayone  and  Boribtr 
ftMir  ii  nofe  paying,  but  bottowittg  Aree  ;*  a*  sysi^ni*  of  ihischietbtiy 
jobs^  by  iAMk  the  &ietid3^of  mihister^,  ahd  Minii^tefs'  theinselyds; 
command  the  markets,  at  the  expense  of  opening  a  dang^:^tts  dooi^ 
to  corruption,  by  which  crowds  of  hungry  mouths  gain  admis- 
sion, and  gape  for  food^  gs^ered  from  the  spoils  of  tbm  coontFy. 
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To  CMiclude»  we.  find  in  the  aj^nciix  the  most  absurd  boasting, 
as  to  «<  the  wonder  of  wonders  rf  wonders'^  introduced  by  the  chaa* 
cellor  of  the  exchequeri.  into  his  new  system,  <<  namely,  to  meet 
the  expenditure,  of  the  year  by  the  actual  tnoney  income,  without 
the  aid  of  loans,  or  new  taxes ;  but  to  maintain  the  sinking  fund  of 
five  millions,  and  with  that  amount,  increased  by  gradual  r^uc- 
tibn  in  the  expenditure,  and  by  the  progressive  productive^ss  of 
the  sources  of  the  revenue,  to  operate  from  time  to  time  in  the 
money  market,  in  buying  up,  exchanging,  and  reducing  the  pub* 
Uc  stocks,  so  as  to  reduce  the  capital  debt  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
denomination  of  stock/' 

What  more  is  implied  in  this  unmeaning  waste  of  words,  than 
mei^ting  the  expenditure  without  the  aid  of  loans;  and,  leaving  a 
very  minute  portion  of  the  sinking  fund  to  operate  as  formerly  i 
Why  take  from  the  merit  of  the  ministers  of  George  the  Firsts 
and  the  last  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Brunswick  in  whose  reiga 
government  adopted  this  first  part  of  what  Mr.  Vansittart  vainly 
calls  **  his  new  system^'  and  religiously  adhered  to  it,  as  long  as  it 
continued,  during  a  period  of  thirty-three  years,  without  ever 
troubling  themselves  with  the  law  or  equity  of  the  case,  whether 
children  collectively,  any  more  than  individually,  are  bound  to  pay 
the  debts  of  their  fathers  ?  As  to  the  rest  oi  this  grand  system^ 
this  dereliction  of  principle,  it  entirely  originates  with  themselves  : 
the  great  besom  with  which  they  clear  out  the  comers  of  thetrea^ 
sury»  without  sweeping  them  absolutely  clean. 

To  illustrate  this  by  an  example.  Tlie  only  general  principle 
of  finance,'  which  can  be  attributed  to  the  sagacity  of  the  present 
government,  and  acted  upon  up  to  this  day  (for  as  to  the  future^ 
Uiey  confidently  assert  that  it  cannot  be  pursued),  is  compreh^ded 
in  die  spirit  of  the  late  measure  for  providing  for  the  pension  list, 
to,  drive  off  the  evil  day,  to  extend  the  periods  of  our  payments, 
aqd  to  leave  as  little  as  they  decently  can  for  the  liquidation  of  the. 
debt :  whereas,  not  «  an  income  tax^^  which  they  were  forced  to 
abandon,  but  a  property  iax^  properly  so  denominated,  rated  on 
capital,  and  not  on  the  industry  and  rising  spirit  of  the  country^ 
is  now  without  exception  admitted  among  all  ranks  to  be  the  fair- 
est in  its  principle  of  any  impost  whatever,  on  ev^ry  possible 
ground,  and  would  meet  all  the  exigencies  of  the  state  in  peace  or 
in  war,  under  certain  regulations,  and  established  on  a  principle  of 
accumulating  ratio,  on  a  geometrical  scale.  This  has  been  fully 
explained  by  the  writer  in  a  publication  which  has  appeared  in 
difierent  forms,  and  particularly  in  the  Monthly  Magazine  of  June> 
1820,  page  426.' 

■  Nearly  half  the  revenue  of  France  arises  from  "  l*impAt  fonci^re,"  being 
a  property  tax^  equally  on  all  lands,  houses,  maDufactories,  and  e very- 
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The  system  of  finance,  under  the  wiser  administradon  <tf  men 
dear  to  dbeir  country,  Mr.  Fox,  and  after  him  Mr.  Percival,  was, 
bdkUy  to  fece  the  enemy^  instead  of  shrinking  from  their  duty^; 
and  if  the  demands  upon  the  revenue  were  ever  so  great,  it  is  ad- 
mitted»  that  they  had  determined  <<  to  raise  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  toed  expenditure  within  the  year.'' 

Whoever  administers  the  afiairs  of  Great  Britain  must  now,  at 
last,  profit  by  follo^inng  their  illustrious  example ;  as  those  gentle-. 
men  now  in  power  do  not  conceal  the  truth,  when  having  at  last 
<«  confid^tly  asserted,  that  the  system  of  loans  has  reached  its  ter- 
mination." 

Had  they  sooner  been  convinced  of  their  error  the  debt  would 
have  beenno  further  increased  by  their  means.  We  should  have  )>eei\ 
living  all  along,  as  they  at  length  pretend  we  are  now  doing,  qU, 
our  income,  or  rather  revenue ,'  which,  unfortunately,  however^ 
they  require  should  be  on  an  ample  scale.  For,  a  nondescript  or-, 
der  of  beings  in  themselves,  without  any  extraordinary  redundancy 
of  talent,  illustrious  birth,  or  even  fair  character,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve  their  places,  they  have  too  many  powerful  friends  to  concili- 
ate in  the  money  market,  to  observe  a  strict  economy  in  the  public 
service. 

There  is,  however^  one  solitary  question,  lately  too  much  agitated 
apart  from  general  principles,  on  which  it  is  but  bare  justice  to 
say  they  have  manfuUv  supported  the  dignity  of  the  country,  in^ 
opposing  the  short-signted  views  of  their  country  friends,  whose, 
liberal  ideas,  if  any  they  possess,  must  wholly  be  attributed  to  the 

specieft  of  reut^  except  iuterest  of  money ;  and  we  never  see  a  finger  bdd 
up  against  it. 

At  Hamburshy  every  inhabitant  was  obliged  to  pay  to  the  state  one  fourth' 
per  cent,  of  all  that  he  possessed,  and  as  tm  wealth  of  the  people  of  Ham- 
burgh consists  principally  in  stock,  this  tax  may  be  considered  as  a  tax 
upon  stock:  every  man  assesses  himself,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  magis- 
trate puts  annually  into  the  public  coffer  a  certain  sum  of  money,  which  he 
declares  upon  oath  to  be  one  fourth  per  cent,  of  all  that  he  possesses^  with- 
out declaring  what  it  amoui&ts  to,  or  being  liable  to  examination  on  that 
subject.    This  tax  was  generally  supposed  to  be  paid  with  great  Mvlitv, 

At  Zurich  the  law  ordered,  that  in  cases  of  necessity  every  one  should  be 
taxed  in  proportion  to  his  revenue,  the  amount  of  which  he  is  obliged  to 
declare  upon  oath. — Mimoires  concemant  let  Droits^  torn,  i,  p.  74, 163,  160, 
174. 

In  Holland,  soon  after  the  restoration  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  the 
Stadtholdership,  a  tax  of  two  percent,  or  the  fiftieth  penny,  as  it  was  called, 
was  imposed  upon  the  whole  substance  of  every  artisan.  Every  citizen 
assessed  himself,  and  paid  his  tax  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Hamburgh,  and 
ttwas  generally  supposed  to  have  been  paid  with  gi^t  fidelity.— Jdow 
Smiikf  voL  iii. 

'  For  experience  has  taught  us,  as  in  the  years  1313, 1814,  and  1815,  the, 
rtvei^ue  might  exceed  the  income. 
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^(mptoy  A^  ke^  Wmitteth  h%if^  ihcrwti  tlieinseh^i  diopdsed 
t6  ctespls^  to  meddfiifg  a  dpirki  b)^  Ae  aptA]p  they  Ifiive  «ifI]Mit«d^ 
ki  Mrnitig  nemly  a  d^  ei^f  to^  ^k  i^moASCiraiieeB.  b  not  it  i^ 
ti^  t&tic^ir^^  that  die  pre6S«(ri»  Df  tafxatioii^  or  dirM^  otiiMr  «^tiv 
b^r  in  &6  main  harder  it];>on  th^  farmer  dian  his  neightotfH^F 
The  produce  of  a  farm  must  caktlate  etttphsfyiA^m  of  cs^ttit^  at 
nring  pt(f&»  w^ar  and  teat,  as  weH  as  lat^r  and  o^er  ehi^es^ 
hieludkig  poor's  raies  Mid  tithes^  befove  the  rem  tin  be  estintatcfd  ^ 
si^  this  alorie  #iR  establish  the  jttst  valiie  of  the  knd.  tf  a  l^nd- 
kfM  t^eiyes  ttiorei  neitheir  the  latrs  of  God  or  nature  #iti  justify 
him  in  so  doing,  and  the  onus  will  not  fall  where  it  ought.  OH 
the  contrary,  if  he  rest  contended  with  what  in  all  reason  is  his  due^ 
the  farmer  and  his  family  are  not  oppressed  by  him«  The  agri-( 
eoiturist  has  always  a  source  of  €k)nsolation  peculiar  iK}  his  own 
case — ^he  rests  on  the  powerful  arm  of  his  landlord,  who  ought  t^ 
Uve  so  far  within  hb  means  as  to  be  capable  of  assisting  him. 

Doing  what  has  been  equivalent  to  reducing  his  assessed  faiesr 
to  the  h^,  is,  after  this  manner  Of  reasoning,  no  other  than  a  boAus 
to  the  latidlord.  It  Mrould  not  have  been  too  much  to  have  ced^d 
the  ^hole,  in  common  with  the  other  classes,  who  are  at  le^t 
equally  oppressed  by  them. 

But  ff^ther,  as  we  pamphlet  which  we  confine  ourselves  to  an- 
slrer^  terhiinates  ^ith  a  few  observatttos  on  this  said  agrictdttmil 
distress,  without  coptemplatifig  any  adequate  measures  of  lelief,.  if 
skdl  not  be  said  diat  the  cause  Is  entirely  ab^dcfned ;  for  we^  who 
fitdfess  to  feel  as  the  nation,  have  devoted  a  third  chapter  exclu^ 
sively  to  this  subject ;  and,  if  it  were  not  too  presuming,  promise 
Ourselves  we  have  pointed  out  the  source  of  the  evil,  and  with  a 
double  dash  of  the  pen  provided  the  simplest  means  of  remedy  for 
what  the  landlord  himself  may  be  supposed  to  suffer  from  low 
prices. 

CHAPTER  II. 

FINANCE  (continued). 

The  preface  implies,  that  our  purpose  in  this  place  is  to  consider 
the  subject  in  a  more  confined  sense,  as  it  relates  to  matters  of 
account.  Our  attention  is  immediately  directed,  by  the  work  be  - 
fore  us,  to  «<  what  reductions  have  been  made  by  his  majesty's 
ministers  in  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  country,  from  the  con- 
clusion of  die  war  to  die  present  period."  In  so  doing,  we  have 
thought  it  best>  in  order  to  save  trouble  to  the  reader,  to  comprise^ 
in  the  form  of  the  following  Table,  a  succinct  view  of  each  year 
respectively,  collected  from  what  the  author  has  diffused  through 
his  several  pages,    ^nd  the  gross  and  palpable  errors  to  be  af- 
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exhibited,  can  hardly  be  believed,  by  people  the  leas^  ciQ099fS4i)| 
in  the  nature  of  accounts,  and  accuracy  required  in  laying  them 
officially  before  the  public.  We  shall  bring  to  our  assistance  no 
dpcumeAts  no^  r^fen^  (o  in  the  work  itself.  Out  object  is  sipn'- 
piy  to  point  out,  oi^  obriousiy  as  we  can,  c^e  extraifag^nce  of  tbe;if 
omm  contsadiptions,  some  of  vdiidi  are  reaHy  too  miniCtst  net  to 
be  imputed  to  design.  As  to  ili^  Table  itself,  excepting  ti  to 
nrhat  appean  in  It^cs^  each  artkle  wiit  be  found  fatCltfiUiy  es* 
Uacted  from  the  wofk  in  question. 

p.  \B,  Theisupply  of  the  ^rmy  w^*s  taten  at  lOjSS^jOOO/, } 
navjr  9,<^S0^0OO/.  J  ordnance  exceeded  1,500,000/.  j  miscellanies 
had  been  estimated  at  2,500,000/.  p.  47.  The  total  of  the  or- 
dinary expenditure  (for  army,  navy,  ordnance,  and  miscellaneous) 
was  24,887,000,  but  which  is  too  mtu^hf  upon  adding  these  sums 
together f  ty  nearly  a  millidn,  p.  17.  We  fii|d  die  whok  8|ip- 
ply  of  Che  year  27,000,000A 

1817. 

p.  18.  The  army  was  taken  at  a  sm^U  excess  above  9,000,000/.  t 
(p.  23)  it  had  been  9,080,000/. :  navy  wa9  reduced  to  <$,000,000l. : 
but  (p.  24)  we  re^d  the  supply  was  7,596,000/.,  which  included  a 
sum  for  the  reduction  of  the  navy  debt :  this  certainly  requirei 
u  Utile  more  explanation,  p.  19.  Ordnance,  from  exceeding' 
1,500,0001.  was  reduired  by  nearly  half  a  million )  while  (p.  24)  we 
find  the  ordnancewas  1,270,000/.  p.  19.  Miscellanies  were  r6- 
duced  to  1,700,000/. :  however,  in  p.  24  we  read  they  were 
1,795,000/.,  and  that  the  total  of  the  supply  for  these  four  branches 
had  been  a  small  excess  above  20,000,000/.  This  does  not  tpr- 
respond  :/br  taking  the  navy  as  stated  one  wty^  the  total  is  no  more 
than  17,965,000/.,  and  the  oilier  19,561,000/.  p.  19.  The  totd 
supply  was  a  small  excesef  above  22,000,000/, 

ISIS. 

p.  24,  The  army  wag  8,900,000f.  p.  SO.  The  supply  taken 
for  die  army  was  8,^70,090/.  p.  24  and  30.  Navy  was  0,456,000/,, 
ordnance  1,245,000/.,  mispejlanie^  1,720,000/. }  which  makes  in  the 
whole  18,391,000/.  In  this  we  do  not  vary  very  much^  for  they 
call  it  (p.  24  and  47)  a  small  excess  above  18,000,000/. }  and  which, 
/%  wry,  makes  a  saving  of  nearly  2,000,000/.  upon  the  former 
yev-  In  this,  hofwever,  it  must  be  seen  we  differ  vay  widely  indeed. 
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p.  46,   The  total  of  the  ordmarv  and  extraordinaAr  supply  was 
20,900,000/. 

1819, 

p.  SO  and  4*1.  The  zmj  was  8,900,000/.  p.  SO.  Navy, 
6,4fS6,000/. ;  but  (p.  41)  had  been  6,400,0002.  p.  SO.  Ordnance  di- 
minished to  1,191,000{. ;  but  (p.  4])had  been. only  l,190/)00/. 
p.  SI.  Miscellanies  were  1,950,0002.;  but  (p.  41)  onmdung  up 
the  account  for  the  year  were  a  small  excess  beyond  2,000,000/.  ; 
wkick  several  sums  may  be/airly  taken  as  a  whole  at  18,527,000/., 
with  which  they  agree  nearly,  calling  it  (p.  SI)  a  small  excess  above 
18,400,000/.  They  state  also  (p.  41),  that  the  total  amount  of  the 
annual  ordinary  service  of  the  year  had  been  20,400,000/.  and  a 
small  fraction;  and  the  whole  sum  to  be  raised  for  the  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  service  was  a  small  excess  above  S0,000,000/. 

1820. 

p.  41,  The  army  was  9,500,000/. ;  but  (p.  45)  it  was  this  and 
a  fraction.  Navy  6,500,000/.  and  a  fraction,  p.  41.  Ordnance 
had  been  1,190,000/.,  and  was  this  year  nearly  die  same ;  whereas 
(p.  45)  it  had  been  nearly  1,200,000/.  p.  41.  Miscellanies  were 
2,500,000/.;  though  (p.  45)  we  read  2,400,000/.  and  a  fraction. 
Therefore  they  are  nearly  correct  in  saying  (p.  44)  that  the  total 
for  the  four  ordinary  divisions  of  the  annual  expenditure  had  ex- 
ceeded 19,600,000/.  The  total  supfdy  (p.  41),  mcluding  a  sum 
for  the  reduction  of  the  unfunded  debt,  was  29,700,000/. ;  (p.  44) 
when  making  up  the  accounts  of  the  year  appeared  to  be 
S0,000,000/. 

1821. 

p.  45.  The  army  was  taken  at  8,700,000/.  5  navy  6,500,000/, 
and  a  fraction;  ordnance  1,195,000/.;  miscellanies  1,900,000/.; 
amounting  in  the  whole,  as  they  say  (p.  44),  to  18,000,000/. 
{though  it  is  something  more) ;  and  in  this  year  it  seems  the  total 
supply  did  not  exceed  20,000,000/. ;  a  reduction  of  demand,  as  they 
say,  on  the  resources  of  the  country,  of  10,000,000/.  how  does 
this  appear,  when  we  have  shown,  from  their  own  statements  (p. 
19),  rihiat  the  total  supply  for  the  year  1817  was  but  a  small  excess 
above  22,000,000/.,  and  (p.  46)  Uie  total  of  the  ordinary  and  ex- 
traordinary supply  for  1818  was  but  20,900,000/.  ?  Had  they  not 
stated  this  simple  sum  of  10,000,000/.,  as  a  reduction  of  demand 
generally  on  the  resources  of  the  country,  but  on  the  increased  ex* 
penditure  of  the  year  immediately  preceding,  consequent  on  the 
glorious  epoch  of  the  coronation  of  his  present  majesty,  the  matter 
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would  be  better  understood,  and  less  surprise  excited  among  his 
loyal  subjects,       « 

Now  for  an  impartial  examination  into  this  account^  as  com- 
pared with  their  deducdons* 

1.  p.  18.  The  supply  of  the  army  for  the  first  year,  1816, 
was  taken  at  10,564,000/.  ^  in  1817  at  a  sn^all  excess  beyond 
9,000,000/,  This  loose  estimate,  however,  explains  itself  (p.  23)  by 
stating  what  the  supply  really  was  viz.  QyOSO^OOO/.  From  whicn 
it  is  pretended,  going  back  to  p.  18,  that  a  reduction  was  effected 
of  nearly  2,000,000/, ;  by  some  new  rule  of  subtraction,  certainly 
not  according  to  Cocker,  unless  1,484,000/,  comes  so  near  the 
amount  as  hardly  to  make  any  important  difference  in .  the  busi- 
ness of  finance. 

2*  In  referring  to  the  same  page,  we  find  the  supply  of  the  navy 
for  the  year  1817  was  reduced  to  6,000,000/. ;  but  on  proceeding 
to  p.  24,  the  supply  had  increased  to  7,596,000/.,  which  included 
a  sum  for  the  reduction  of  the  navy  debt }  and  that  in  1818  it  was 
6,456,000/.,  inferring  a  saving  of  nearly  a  million.  Now  the  gene- 
rality of  our  readers,  if  in  their  right  senses,  would  certainly  have 
made  the  comparison  with  the  net  sum  referred  to  ia  the  former 
page,  rather  than  to  a  sum  comprising  an  extraneous  charge  upon 
it ;  and  what  in  such  case  would  be  Sie  natural  conclusion  ?  That, 
instead  of  a  saving  of  nearly  one  million,  there  was  an  increase  of 
nearly  half  a  million. 

In  showing  progressive  reductions  from  year  to  year,  the  rule 
prescribed  is,  that  the  sum  deducted  from  tne  first  year  is  the  sum 
from  which  the  third  year  is  to  be  deducted.  See  therefore  three 
successive  years  in  their  statement  of  the  supply  for  the  navy. 

p.  18.     J816  was  taken  at £.9,484,000 

1817  was  reduced  to 6,000,000 

p.  24.     1818  was 6,456,000 

and  nothing  is  more  clear,  than  that  an  increase  in  this  department 
of  456,000/.  followed  the  reduction  which  took  place  the  pre- 
ceding  year. 

But  view  this  determination  to  embarrass  the  question  in  ano- 
ther light.  P.  24  we  read,  "in  the  navy,  the  supply  for  1817 
was  7,596,000/.,  which  included  a  sum  for  the  reduction  of  the 
navy  debt.  In  1818  it  was  6,456,000/.,  being,  as  they  say,  a 
saving  of  nearly  one  million  in  the  navy.''  Hence,  independent 
of  the  sum  appropriated  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt,  the  supply 
must  certainly  have  been,  for  the  year  1817,  nearly  one  million 
more  than  the  succeeding  year,  or  fiearly  7,456,000/.  But  why 
so,  when  in  p.  18  we  find  it  had  been  reduced  to  6,000,000/.  ? 
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/(9  shoWy  by  qn  attempt  to  misiead,  that  the  red^fUioM  i^  tJ^s  y^ar 
uas  greater  than  the  reality  by  a  million  and  a  half. 

S.  We  come  to  examine  the  unaccountable  faulty  of  the  de- 
claration made  (p*  24<%  <<tfaat  for  the  year  1817}  ^e  tota)  of  fhese 
four  ^ranches  of  the  expepditure  (vi^.  army,  navy^  ordnance,  and 
miscdlaniesj  Had  been  a  sraaU  6x96$$  aboye  20^000^000;«  ^or  the 
ye^r  181$  tne  same  ^upply  was  a^mall  excess  above  )  8,000^000^.^ 
a  Slaying  of  neafly  ^twp  miHions  upon  the  fprmer  year."  What 
t^e  separate  articles  of  navv  ^nd  ordnance  were  in  t^e  year  1817^ 
as  we  Jiave  before  ojbservedj  is  not  quite  so  plear  as  the  subj,ect  re- 
ywres.  But  as  to  the  ope,  we  sjiajl  adhere  to  their  statement  (p.  18)^ 
instead  of  involving  it  if i  an  extraneous  charge,  wh^ch  appears  not 
to  bdong  to  the  ordinary  annual  expenditure  of  these  departments  ^ 
and  as  tp  the  other,  p.  ^9,  we  are  led  to  understand,  that  thp  ord- 
nance for  1817  w^s  refji^ced  frcmi  a  million  and  a  half  bv  nearly 
^l^a  million,  or  \y]»$  in  ^^ct  about  a  million;  but  we  will  give 
them  ciied^t  for  its  lining,  accprding  to  p.  24,  l,£7O,OO0i.  See 
theTabi^.  .  p        .         f 

1817-  »fi»8- 

Arnjy ^.9«080.000 £•  8,97p,000 

lifavi . . . .  ^ . .  • .  -  6,0bb,QQQ .\ .  6,4.56,6pO 

brdnance  V .'.  v  •  1,270,000 ..........  1^245,000 

Miscellanies  •  •  •  •   1,795,000 . .  • l,720|PpO 

18,14.5»OpO  18^39i,0Q0 

ig,U5,opo 


246,000 


So  tb^^^  in^^ea<dof  a  saving  of  2^000,000;.^  these  gqtals,  deducted 
from  e^Ii  pti^h  leave  an  increase  of  246,6oOf. 

4,  p,  31.  They  say,  "die  aggregate  saving  on  the  whole  of 
the  estimates  in  tjie  account  of  me 'year  1819^  was  about  half  a 
million;*'  whereas,  accorciing  to  the  several  items  enumerated  in 
their  preceding  page^  it  will  be  shown,  that,  instead  of  any  reduc- 
tion, it  presentls  an  excess  of  86|000/.    See  the  extracts  fibni  die 

}B^,  1819, 

^n&y  ......  £.8,970,000 £.8,900,000 

Navy •.6,456,000 ».^^f  6,4319,000 

Ordnance 1,245,000 . .  •  •• 1,191>0Q0 

Miscellanies  •  •  •  •  1,720,000  *  •  •  • 1,950,000 


18,391,000  18,477,000 
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under  fi^  gftwlf  pf  wwiallafiiei,  as  hiare  sta|io4t  ifclt  tfc?  »e^ 
^mo^t  was  ^  sn^U  e^ee^s  l^yopd  2jOPP,QO02.»  ^  w^  fiodi  in  p? 
41,  ^if  ^iigm^m^ipn  on  tbf  g«per^  estima^^  pyer  th^  pwfPmlifig. 
yc;^r  <equaJ3  ?t  k^st  ^QQ,0OO/,,  or  ^fi?»lf  ?i  quarter  pf  a  million  pf 
excess,  instead  pf  half  a  i^^iU^il  of  redaption.  iiqw  it  ^aa  hgiFft 
been  diought  pr^ii^ot  to  s^d  fort^  to  the  puhUo  ^^<^  egregiotts 
errors  in  the  a^coi^^r*  remains  fpr  the  a^thori^d  adypi?alfl  <rf 
i^pi$|:ers  to  explain, 

5.  We  are  n^t  tombing  aii^h^ptiq  tq  Ghildren*  or  conqeraing 
ourselves  with  trifles ;  the  finanpes  of  at  }ea8t  the  mps^  powerfid 
empire  in  the  worldf  the  annual  es^penditure  pf  whiQbt  with  all 
their  boasted  economy»  ha§  exceeded  th^  ^m  total  of  all  the  pther 
s^es  of  £urope — it  i^  (hi^  we  are  jcontempla^ngt  a^4  U  ^9 
this  which  they  have  pretended  fully  to  explain,  and  to  a  far- 
thing, l^  the  coiiclusiqn  (p.  4*7)  let  u^  $^e  hpw  far  this  demi- 
official  production  cpi^tirm^  tP  a|)sw^  Qur  hppes  ii^  ^s  reipoct. 
They  confine  themselves  tp  the  ordinary  efpenditlire  fo»  tht^ 
army,  navy,  ordnaape,  apd  miscellanie??  The  ^tal  fpr  1817  WM 
20,000,000/.  This  varies  from  their  statpmwt  of  the  particular 
j|;ems  (p.  g*),  for  (sef  the  Table)  halting  thf>  navy  at  th?  l^Wi  it 
is  no  more  than  17,965,000/. ;  but  taking  it  at  the  most,  with  the 
S)^Q  for  the  reduction  of  the  navy  debt,  we  find  it  only  19,561,000/. 
p.  47.  They  say,  rtie  tptal  for  tl^  year  18 J8  was,  a  ^oiall  Qiicess 
above  18,000,QQQ/, ;  wber? as,  if  WP  qon^t  the  several  items  sepa* 
rately  (p.  30)  we  M  the  apaewnt  tp  be  I8,89l,ooo<. :  18m,  they 
say,  was  nearly  the  same*  In  facti  accQrdiwg  tfi  tfceir  qwji  mr 
epimt  (p.  SO),  there  appears  only  an  inqrease  m  fi9,QQ0/, :  ther^ 
fore  we  proceed  to  1820  (p.  47),  which  they  call  a  small  excess 
above  i9,ooo,p0O/,  Now  the  public  would  hairdly  believfb  by 
turning  back  tp  p.  41,  that  the  ^eyefal  items  added  toj^ether  §omr 
pletea  sum  abpve  19,600,000/,}  and  the^efoi^eji  that  thitfe  amaU 
excels  x^^hes  600,000/, :  to  cprrpbqrate  whiqh  (p.  44*)  we  iskA 
they  agree  that  it  has  even  exceeded  this  amount,  for  (in  this 
page)  the  total  iQt  the  lo^r  ordinary  divisions  pf  the  aimual  ex- 
pen^ure,  tl^e  army^  navy,  cNPda»»ee»  a»d  mis^Uanieai  had  m^ 
oeeded  19,600,000/. 

6.  fii^t  now  fpr  the  roost  important  piwnt  to  whieh  they  have 
ohallenged  our  attention,  vi?,  as  to  wh^t  reduetions  they  have 
ipade  ^rpgrossiyelyt  p<  47.  They  $ay,  a  small  addition  whkb 
tpfiik  pface  in  1880  was  tH^wn  pflf  the  lQlk>wing  year;  the«efpre> 
it  should  seon  very  p?pperly  to  appear,  ^t  *Qy  profew  not  t<> 
s»tend  the  merit  pf  their  claims  tfn  the  gratitnde  pf  the  sation 
beyond  the  years  1817,  1818,  and  lSil9.  Let  up  e*tra9t  tbek 
Qwn  wards :  after  enutnerating  the  total  amaunts  of  the  expendi* 
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tare  for  each  year  respectively,  they  say,  <<  being  a  reduction  in 
1817  of  5,000,000Z,,m  1818  of  2,000,000/.,  in  1819  of  the  same." 
Could,  therefore,  any  sober  man  in  England,  with  the  use  of  his 
vernacular  tongue,  understand  the  total  of  the  reductions  for  these 
three  years  to  be  less  than  9,000,000t  ?  But,  on  the  contrary,  we 
shall  see  the  truth  by  referring  to  the  table  before  us. 

1816.  (p.  47)  We  find  the  total  to  be  24,887,000/. } 
but  looking  to  p.   18,  in  adding  each  article,  the 

amount  is £.28,994,000 

1817.  (p.  24)  They  say,  the  total  supply  for 
these  four  branches  had  been  a  small  excess  above 
f0,000/)00;.  To  avoid  the  dispute  whether  the 
sum  for  the  reduction  of  the  navy  debt  belongs  to 

it  or  notj  we  take  it  as  such, 20,000,000 


Reduction  this  year 3,994,000 

1818.  Here  we  do  not  vary  very  much,  for  they 
call  the  total  (p.  24  and  47)  a  small  excess  above 
18,000,0002.,  which  in  adding  up  the  several  articles 
(p.  24  and  SO)  amounts  to  18,39 1,000/. :  it  seems, 
therefore,  that  the  reduction  this  year  is    .     .     .     .      1,609,000 

5,603,000 

1819.  By  computing  the  several  items  (p.  80  and 
41)  we  find  the  total  for  these  four  branches  of  the 
<mlinary  service  may  be  taken  at  18,527,000/.,  which 
proves  an    augmentation  in  this  year,   under    the 

most  favorable  view,  of 156,000 

Therefore,  even  according  to  their  own  account, 
diough  they  would  make  appear  reductions  to  the 
smount  of  9,000,000/.,  the  nearest  the  truth  reduces 
itself  to 5,447,000 


> 


As  to  the  sums  of  6,000,000/.  (p.  18),  and  7,596,000/.  (p.  24), 
given  respectively  as  the  expenditure  of  the  navy  for  1817, 
diey  could  only  be  so  introduced,  like  many  -other  acts  sind 
speeches  of  the  present  administration,  to  throw  the  real  question 
mto  complete  confusion,  and  to  cover  the  inconsistencies  of  the 
finance  conmiittee  from  the  moment  it  entered  upon  its  hbors  $ 
for  from  this  period  until  that  of  its  happy  dissolution,  when  im- 
partially viewed,  it  will  be  found  we  had  only  recommendations  j 
and,  instead  of  reductions,  a  gradual  increase  took  place  in  the 
ordinary  annual  service  for  the  four  departments  of  army,  navy, 
ordnance^   and   miscellanies:   and  what  is  more  remarkable,  it 
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was  the  same  in  the  general  expenditure  of  the  kingdom*  Let  us 
refer  to  the  several  items  in  each  year,  which  have  been  before 
enumerated,  from  the  table,  page  by  page,  and  founded  on  their 
own  statements  alone. 

Ordinary  Service  of  the        General 
For  the  Years      four  Branches.  Expenditure. 

1817 .- £.18,145,000 £.68,571,000 

1818 18,891,000 ••68,821,000 

1819«**  *- 18,527^)00 69,4^94,000 

1820,, •  •  •  •  19,600,000  ••••••••  70,850,000 

Being  an  increase  of  nearly  2,500,0002.  in  the  general  expen- 
diture, and  nearly  1,500,0002.  in  the  ordinary  service  of  the  four 
branches  since  the  date  of  the  first  economical  report,  in  the  re- 
collection of  our  readers,  when  the  opinion  of  the  committee  was 
emphatically  expressed,  as  to  the  necessity  of  approximating  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  establishment  of  1792.  And  further,  it 
stands  uncontradicted,  that  the  very  last  year,  of  1821,  there  was 
^  larger  disposable  force,  available  for  the  purposes  of  govern- 
ment, by  132,367  men.  And  that  though  the  supplies  voted  for 
the  military  establishment  at  the  former  period  had  not  exceeded 
2,331,149/.,  it  haH  then  increased  to  9,500,2162. ;  notwithstanding 
the  point  of  approximation,  to  which  the  eye  of  parliament  and 
the  country  were'  directed,  by  the  advice  of  their  committee,  was 
the  sum  014,128,0002. 

Had  not  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  before  us  shown  too  much 
discretion  to  engage  our  attention  on  so  delicate  a  subject  as  the 
civil  establishment,  our  observations  on  this  branch  of  the  public 
expenditure  might  be  read  with  interest.  It  stood,  at  the  period 
of  the  peace  of  1792,  at  1,003,0002. 5  but  pending  Aose  three 
years  of  renown,  when  we  were  under  the  special  protection 
of  the  finance  committee,  rose  from  1,885,0002.  to  2,090,000/. 

We  may  presume,  that  enough  appears  in  this  faithful  repre- 
sentation of  facts  to  convince  the  whole  world  how  disingenuous 
are  the  pains  which  are  taken  to  conceal  from  the  public,  m  spite 
of  lessons  of  economy,  the  increasing  profusion  of  government. 
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CHAP.  Ilf. 

AGRICULTURAL  DISTRESS,  QR  THE  INTEREST  OF 
THE  LANDLORD  CONSIDERED. 

The  congluduig  passage  to  the  first  chapter  on  finance  kd  us  into 
an  engagena^tit,  which  we  would  £am  flatter  ourselves  will  not  be 
disappointed  in  the  following  p^ges ;  and  though  with  real  de- 

g^  prasHniptive  enough  hardly  to  doiibl: 
jp  difficulty  in  giving  sufficient  circula- 
calculated  to  phce  the  subject  in  ap  ^- 

cpnsists  in  th^  impression  already  m^de 

re  tbe  features  of  ^  wealthy  l^nd}or4 

|[  flisapppiqtment  at  being  dopni^d  ^ 

^re  falling  on  his  tenants.    It  is  no% 

1  ^  dim,  ^t  we  ofi^^r  support  $  :|nd  should 

M^e  b^  sp  fortuna^  in  o^x  eq4eayouir8  as  pj  point  out  the  qi^an^  of 

reliefi  it  is  bis  gratitpde  alpn^  tha^  we  bare  any  right  to  claim, 

A  popsujtatipn  pf  mediocrity  h^  been  held,  fron^  one  ^4jPunH 
mfnt  to  another^  probably  waitii^g  to  8|?e  what  turn  th^  dispr4er 
might  take  ;  certain  medicaments  were  prescribed  apd  adminis- 
ter^ J  Xb^  PQ^  tq  e^te  a  desire  tp  ride  on  borsebacjc,  tl;e  ot^er 
ent^r^d  iptp  the  ipgredientspf  theif  beer^^  possibly  to  epcpuwgc 
tl^^  <o4rin|^  fpeely }  for  t^py  h^ve  sinP^  experienced  tbff  incftfir 
y^niexici?  pf  ^  total  inqipacity  |to  ejcpl^iij  die  ^yi^ptoms  of  th«r  cz^ 
tp  the  lacirfty  J  nor  h;^v^  they  been  persuaded  to  s v?llpw  a  single 
4pse  l^t^Jy  »^ppn>»ien4ed  by  the  members  pf  this  learned  ponsult^ 
in  tbw  5^p«r(>te  cap^ip^s*  Divided  in  opinion,  |liey  had  npt  Weq 
aW^  tp  ft^  ^^  a  bpdy. 

§9  Jitrt^,  Aerjefpre,  laying  been  effecte4  bv  tbe  wisdonjof  pur 
CPnn«el§,  i^  i^ecpmes  us  ^  <:on§Jder  wb^th<Br  tno3^  engaged  in  this 
important  inqniry  were  npt  guided  by  their  own  several  interests, 
in  not  taking  a  wider  field,  making  out  a  general  case,  and  putting 
the  axe  to  die  root  of  the  tree.  The  tree,  however,  which  bears 
such  evil  fruit,  is  still  standing,  and  the  task  must  fall  upon 
others. 

The  inquiry  divides  itself  into  two  parts;  first  the  nature  of 
the  intercourse  in  agricultural  and  other  raw  produce  between 
ourselves  and  our  neighbours,  and  in  our  intercourse  abroad ;  or 
the  home  and  foreign  trade  in  raw  produce ;  and,  secondly,  the 
extent  and  species  of  capital,  or  confidence  subsisting  between 
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dcilcf0)i  #iiiciL  uiiMPCft  JiMfttafl  of  cAfMLf  wAfa  whick  tat  tndf  it 
carried  on. 

Ai  to  tbii  fifs^  we  ifaall  treat  k  as  becomes  evtry  nili^t  iMch 
ffllUe  imder  cdB8cderstie%  pirticiriariy  oat  of  »  nnich  nii]kirtancv 
as  tbe  econooky  of  stites^  both  itk  a  mchrai  ind  p«fittoal  ptint  ^ 


A  miod  propecly  direct^  embradts  tbe  #cU«beiiigof  ill  ^mnep^ 
dUe  ndtBffe^  and  fmrtkidsfly  th^  hmui  ^edes  ^  die  general 
hapfimss  of  wbicb  being  most  wkfaiitOMt  8pherey.ough:  ti  preoedte 
sitt  other  comidcnitions.  And  aiteiigsi  the  sorest  mMns  of  idm^ 
kig  at  this  (tesirabfe  ^nd^  is  ta  thsinr  the  few^t  obstacles  m  drtf 
WSJ  of  obtaimng  substafcewre;  abdre  aH»  in  what  iippertsnit  tai 
Ae  neeessMries  of  Ufe*  We  nny  safely  ekss  M  the  ptodnce  oC 
die  Sarin  uadir  diis  bead.  Besides^  it  inmiprisee  onteh  waatk  duito 
tuM  oar  national  ihdnstryv  or  the  means  of  empkiyment. 

While  ihey  whisper,  that  **  s  general  Oonfedetatioit  of  Euh>pe 
may  more  «p  in  delence  of  the  common  tratiqaillit/'  (see  p*  85)^ 
wh^  not  extend  so^  Hbetal  a  prracqile,  totmected  widi  general 
happiness^  to  the  aaeans  of  subaistenGey  and  banish  want  fnoaa 
our  doors^  while  we  have  determiaed  to  hie  together  hi  ptecel 

fahabitn^y  as  we  do,  a  cUnlate  ceiaanly  not  the  mofllt  £urosaA 
by  nature  the  superiority  we  hare  aoquired  sn  toowr  manufactntea 
may  eatiide  «s^  as  aft  object  dF  taste  tA  leasts  ta  giie  tiua  brteclt  el 
o«r  uBiiomi  industry  certain  pecdUat  protectidn^  without  Ae 
danger  of  incurriag  th^  resentment  of  our  neif^ibomt.  Bnt  y$fhM 
shonld  it  exsend  to  the  necessaries^  or  even  comfort^  of  M^i  whiob 
are  die  ooHnnon  wants  of  us  all  ?  Tiranperatnie  and  8(»lB».aiid  tfae 
temptatkmi  there  are  to  ex^ore  die  bowels  of  the  earth  and  the 
oi»aa^  vary  everywhere.  1£  other  natk>as  bke  onrsdves  haw 
wants^  vriwtt  exceed  thekr  means  of  su|>ply^  the  alts  of  na^gittion 
should  €ome  redpracally  to  the  gcnecal  ad.  We  find  coin  from 
Poland  to  die  Crimea)  both  com  and  rke  in  Anwrioa  ^  oil  and  wbie 
in  Italy^  France^  and  the  Pemnsnla  of  Europe  ^  wod  from  dir 
latter  conntiry  add  Saxony^  so  essential  to  oos  fine  doths  ;  cotton 
&oni  die  Beazils  and  odier  wann  climates^  oecestaty  to  the  s^i-^ 
pott  of  at  least  the  half  of  our  yafanble  exportation  trade ;  Rusday 
Swedeii^  and  Norway  furnish  hemp»  flax^  iron^  timber^  and  die 
jances  ol  iheit  pmes  for  our  dnpplng^  Irom  the  two  Indies  we 
»re  amply  supplied  with  all  colonial  products  And  what  dw 
these  comitries  take  from  us  inteturn  ?  Our  surphts  growdi^an^f 
what  is  of  more  importance,  the  produce  of  those  rich  veins  with 
idiich  Great  Britain  abounds;  and  our  staple  manufactures, 
perhaps  enhanced  in  value  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  one,  by  the 
industry  and  ingenuity  of  the  lower  classes ;  which  has  the  ad- 
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tiaCage  of  Becttring  dMir  bjaltj  and  attadong  them  to  the  general 
welfare  of  the  community  at  large. 

Why  should  a  nation,  at  present  happily  in  friendly  rdadons 
with  others*  entertain  so  absurd  a  policy  as  to  shut  thdr  port^ 
against  neighbours  by  high  duties  or  prohibitory  hws?  A  conu 
mercial  country  above  all  seeks  to  encourage  others  to  become  com* 
mercial.  Were  the  whdeworid  open  to  slnps  under  every  jMmOofi, 
a  nation*  with  the  superior  advantages  we  enjoy,  reaps  the  first 
fruits.  Restraints  are  therefore  generally  bad,  though  bounties 
might  possibly  be  renewed  without  danger;  but  we  must  fear 
this  even  rather  deviates  from  the  general  principle  of  nonintcr- 
fnrenoe.  What  succeeds  widi  indivmuals  in  pursuit  of  their  par- 
ticular interesu  may  be  apfdied  to  national  policy  i  and  we  have 
often  known  this  expedient  resorted  to  among  dealers  to  rid  the 
market  of  a  surplus  quantity,  in  various  trades,  that  what  remained 
in  the  market  might  obtain  better  prices.  Such  bounties  may  be 
permanent  as  heretofore,  or  be  granted  only  at  low  prices,  or 
even  be  proportioned  to  the  average  price  of  the  market  when 
undor  swie  given  standard.  Theit  are  perhaps  ten  arguments 
agamst  bounties,  but  twenty  for  them,  while,  in  comparison  with 
our  neighbours,  wc^pay,  on  every  kind  of  produce  of  our  soil  and 
industry,  a  much  heavier  species  of  excise,  under  the  general 
head  of  taxation  :  but  it  is  evident  these  bounries  should  not  ex- 
ceed a  fair  retribution.  Such  encouragement  might  preserve  die 
hnds  in  cultivation,  support  the  demand  for  labor,  and  perhaps 
even  r^eve  the  poor's  rates  very  sensibly.  It  might  be  safe  to 
extend  this  principle  to  grain,  perhaps  even  to  stock  and  other 
produce  of  the  farm ;  for  while  the  ports  are  open  to  a  free  import 
oo  die  one  hand,  nodiing  is  to  be  feared  from  a  forced  exportation 
on  the  other.  At  Amsterdam,  where  there  is  the  greatest  trade  in 
com,  markets  fluctuate  less  dian  in  any  other  port  in  Europe.' 

It  is  needless  to  add,  diat  a  free  trade  would  co-operate  with 
our  navigation  laws  in  extending  the  demand  for  our  shipping, 
and.  assbt  in  maintaining  our  navsd  superiority ;  but  above  all,  the 
farmer  wcmld  be  phced  in  respect  to  his  produce  in  his  natural 
position,  and  even,  if  certain  bounties  were  granted,  enjoy  a  su- 
pmor  encouragement  on  the  part  of  government :  he  would  grow 
no  more  com  than  is  precisely  proportioned,  in  a  relative  view,  U> 
ear  atmosphere,  soil,  and  cfimate.  On  ibis  system  all  countries 
would  been  a  fur  babnce,  to  produce  what  suited  them  best,  and 

■  Que  la  disette  du  grain  r^;ne  dans  les  quatre  parties  du  naoBde^  voua 
trouverez  du  fronient,  du  t eig&  et  d'autres  grains  k  Amsterdam ;  ils  n'y 
manquent  jamais.— Xa  lUchesse  de  la  HoUande,  tom.  1.  p«  376. 
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such  articles  only  as  woidd  find  a  preference  in  the  general 
market* 

By  such  an  enlightened  policj,  the  con8umer»  who  on  Christian 
principles  we  feel  to  be  our  neighbouri  whether  in  England,  France, 
or  in  Greece,  is  furnished  on  fair  terms,  and  no  distress  could 
possibly  occur  but  where  it  would  be  immediately  relieved :  for 
the  foreign  merchant,  whatever  country  he  may  inhabit  between 
the  Poles,  finds  his  interest  in  attributing,  free  from  restraints^ 
equally  to  the  wants  and  enjoyments  of  ^1  neighbouring  states. 
Though  we  cannot  command  the  seasons,  changes  will  take  place 
everywhere  ;  yet  there  is  always  abundant  food  in  the  worM,  so 
that  we  may  enjoy  constant  plenty,  by  abandoning  narrow  prin* 
ciples,  and  taking  heed  not  to  control  the  circulation  of  what  the 
benevolent  wisdom  of  Providence  has  designed  for  the  use  of  all : 
which  corresponds  with  an  observation  of  Count  de  Verri,  ^  that 
it  is  a  melancholy  error  to  suppose,  that  the  nations  of  the  Earth 
axe  condemned  to  throw  the  dice  to  determine  which  of  them  diall 
submit  to  famine/' 

In  1800,  when  the  crops  in  Great  Britain  were  so  extremely 
deficient,  they  were  exceedingly  abundant  in  Spain ;  but  the  har- 
vest of  1803,  so  productive  here,  was  so  deficient  in  Spain  as  to 
produce  famine. 

It  is  hoped,  that  what  has  been  here  briefly  introduced,  corro- 
borated as  it  decidedly  is  by  the  testimony  of  all  writers  deemed 
wordiv  of  being  quoted  as  authorities,  will  be  a  death  blow  to  die 
corn  Dill,  against  the  avowed  sense  of  the  whole  country,  and 
opposed  even  to  the  private  opinions  of  ministers  themselves^ 
except  on  the  state  ground,  adapted  to  too  many  cases,  that  of 
keeping  their  places.  In  short,  it  has  made  us  a  host  of  enemies 
abroad,  fixed  on  the  government  of  the  country  an  eternal  re-^ 
proach,  and  accelerated  its  natural  consequence,  agricultural  dis« 
tress.  It  is  only  continued  as  a  boon  to  certain  persons,  who  are 
too  blind  to  see  now  heavy  a  calamity  it  brix^s  upon  themselves* 

There  is  also  another  general  point  of  view,  in  which  this( 
measure  ou^  to  be  considered.  «  Of  all  causes  of  rebellion,'^ 
says  Lord  Bacon,  <<  those  of  the  belly  are  the  worst.  The  first 
remedy,  or  prevention,  is  to  remove,  by  all  possiUe  means,  that 
material  cause  of  sedition,  which  is  want  and  poverty  in  the  estate.'^ 
Such  laws,  as  this  we  are  now  contemplating,  set  completely  at 
variance  the  producer  and  consumer,  llie  former  Ims  no  chance: 
of  getting  rich  without  distressing  his  fellow  citizens,  grinding  the 
poor,  and  turning  the  bounty  of  nature  into  a  curse. 

But  as  there  are  unfortunately  those,  who  lend  a  deaf  ear  to  all 
reasoning  on  a  broader  scale,  we  will  confine  our  further  remarks^ 
on  this  prohibitory  law  to  its  several  bearings^  as  afiecting  the  reli^ 
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Ibr  wbidb  it  iras  ifflfoedUtielf  i^^dM«  Tll«  ^ipenim^  df  s^M 
years  has  proved  the  absurdity  of  supposuig  this  scheme  Wdtild 
twlnttu^  die  distfess  t&tti^hkiei  df.  The  di&dultiei  ^ttt  itWj 
ifteieading }  trhUdi  dwliig  to  the;  ^togn^es^Vd  dimimtHoA  (rf  tapit^I^ 
tfktt  sufferer^  ate  kds  abk  to  diake  head  gainst  it.  M&  ^hb  calt^ 
K^bttttf  the  fidl  in  ptiee  td  iilade^uate  pfoteldioh^  ^jkf  It  h^ 
been  so  etid^tly  etitit^ljr  catis^d  by  the  testtictidiii  1  It  }«icf eased 
the  price  very  motk  td  4^*  18^/;  ahd  thcf  biio  f^if^^  yeai4 
tfv«ra|ed  82.  I6^i  6^.^  tbefeby  emrbiirdgihg  farittei^  to  f>ut  iMii^d 
bMd  iti  CuttHration  than  the  d^^^iid  ^ould  possibly  t^^xAi^i  sthd 
tile  gt^at  kiidiold  tt)  f^ise  hii  rents  ^  leases  fell  itI.  This  ihafii^ 
therefimf  fef  pn>dti^tk3ifi|  assist^  by  fih^  ^sdn^,  ba^  86  6kaf  fy  cotf^ 
«^ili^  to  redtte^  pfided^  that  we  tfih*  feW  tiriU  prrtiettcJ  tor  disptrfcr 
\U  And  as  long  dd  the  r^^stricfidh  laid  oh  inlpfdft^tiah  in  IBIB  \i 
^si^ed  in^  #e  6ha)l  kve  a  ^dtidtdnt  alt^'tiiaticyrK  of  Mgh  atid 
lUbidus  low  pti««e^  iFHietuitidd  h  anetll  td^h^  tehaiSf^^bitb, 
Ifaoi^  (allkg  dft  th^  Ifl^lordi  dtight  td  be  iMM^i :  th^  ^idatdt* 
is  the  gainer,  and  feeds  on  them  both* 

Let  tis  setf  hdW  it  directly  tiecti  tfa^  laiMIoird^  si#  tt(  tfce  ^^yiii6nt 
of  iiis  ir^m*  SupfoW  005.  td  Be  a  Mi  afveta^^  pfiei^i  by  i^}Mi 
the  preduetioil  erf  a  farm  iri  cdwtfnoft  seasofts  Atright  feach  5dW; 
We  will  compute  that  a  fifth  is  the  landlord's ;  as  much  flie  Kvirtg 
of  ^le^  fdrmefi  out  o^  which  he  htay  save  whiit  httzt^\  thtee^fiflhs 
Ht  tefa^  ^te  ttbsdfb^  by  thd  irvt^est  df^a]|)ita!,  seed  gr^,  fddder 
bit  eiKtk^  Wdgc^  of  kbof,  ass^^sed  t^fied,  [mot's  raied,  tithes^  Bt(i. 

At  dds  pticfe  W»e  will  suppdsfe  no  tertipt^idn  ta  thrdW  rtdfe  latkf 
itito  ^ttitatidft;  btrt  if  the  fitst  Or  second  ^ason,  6t  bdthi  aif^ 
anfbVdi-ablei  as  Was  the  ead^  iti  ISlT  ^tl  1819y  the"  Kattest  ifm^ 
4Mift  df  the  ddmandi  and  tk^  aituaiioi^  of  the  f^nver  id  stationaiy, 
fof  l«  Idd^s  in  qna«tity  wlia(t  he  gains  ih  ^rfte ;  WfcSkr  too  i^ady 
td  fliittM^  hiifiself^  by  tttVx^tt^  M  tfte  ^dnHtiiuaAce  of  pfes^fc 
pvke^  die  «ei^  fUng  whidi  enteiis  hitd  hi^  minfd  is  to  pay  int^tUt 
on  dfl  i^i^ease  df  capit^;  both  ftririg  itid  IOm  tt^  of  ctnttit 
M^efs  yet,  harhig  pt^ided  the  mea^s,  he  is  eilieddragetf  td"  ^ut 
secdtid  and  pe^ps  ereit  third  Iand»  into^  cdltiyatidtt.  TbS^  We" 
W9t  dyppose  thd  geh^sd  fi^eSng,  as  it  has  been-  from  1819*  inelu^ 
rf^*  The  sp^n  being  greater,  though  the  season  is  yet  unf avoraMe, 
or  iKdiertlie  market  bare,  Ihd  supp^  ag^in  me^s  me  demand^  ahd' 
We  tetilth  ed  oM  pddes.  The  farmer  Wil!  hs^e  indreased  tite  Vahid^ 
df  Ms  p¥odUde  ^m  year  peiftaps  a  fifth,  say  td  6002. ;  \m  hk^ 
ditfr|e^  ificireaied  this  fitst  year  in  prepatiivg  new  lands  at  kaat  ^ 
third,  say  to  400^. :  he  has  as  much  kft  fot  his  lantflotd  and  hfrtif^ 
seff  J  but  it  has  been  an  expensive  year  to  the  farmer,  and  he  mtist 
maintain  the  gfdWth  still  two  ot  thfce  Masons,  to  aniWet  flie  extra 
diarges  he  ha^  engaged  in  by  a  broader  cukivatibn. 
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W^ar  and  t?ar  is  going  on,  or  rather  takes  a  wider  stride  everv 
succeeding  year  %  three  or  four  favorable  seasons  follovir  eacn 
other  I  produce  falls  a  third  ^  sales  cannot  be  effected  at  more 
than  400Z.;  the  increased  acres  in  cultivation  still  extend  the 
charges  beyond  SOO/, — what  becomes  of  the  rent  ?  There  is  barely 
enough  left  for  the  farmer's  own  living.  Though  prices  may  be 
forced  up,  to  the  serious  injury  of  the  community  at  large,  if  he 
makes  a  few  tolerable  years,  he  must  have  a  Russell  for  his  land- 
lord, not  to  raise  his  rent. 

.  Soon  after  passing  the  act  under  consideration,  it  will  hardly  be 
disputed,  that  advantage  was  generally  taken  of  the  depreciation 
of  the  currency,  further  assisted  by  high  prices,  to  raise  rents  in 
gold,  virtually  we  will  say  to  200/.,  but  in  paper  nominally  to  3002. 
The  produce  of  the  farm,  multiplied  by  five,  may  be  calculated  to 
produce  1500/.,  of  which  the  expenses  being  three-fifths,  are  900/. 
We  return  to  cash  payments  ;  the  rent  becomes  virtually  as  well 
as  nominally  300/.;  prices  fall ;  the  produce  sells  for  half,  say 
750/.  How  is  the  rent  to  be  paid,  or  even  the  expenses  of  the 
farm,  which  saddle  the  poor  man  with  a  debt  of  150/.  annually^ 
while  his  family  are  absolutely  naked  and  starving?  It  is  im- 
possible that  tenants  can  fulfil  their  contracts  with  their  landlords, 
or  even  their  neighbours,  under  such  a  change  of  circumstances* 
.  Never  country  has  shown  more  industry,  patience,  and  patriotism  \ 
^d,  but  for  this  corn-bill,  and  the  abuses  practised  among  dealers^ 
up  country  has  enjoyed  greater  prosperity  than  it  would  be  now 
enjoying. 

.  At  present  we  are  paying  nearly  double  the  continental  price 
for  an  equal  quality  of  the  stafi^  of  life  \  but  return  to  a  free  trade, 
and  well  regulated  bounties,  prices  to  the^nTi^r  would  be  go- 
yerned  by  the  general  average  throughout  the  commercial  world. 
We  should  encourage  the  growth  of  corn,  as  well  as  other  raw 
produce^  by  taking  measures  for  an  increased  demand  for  exporta* 
tion,  an  advantage  enjoyed  by  our  neighbours,  who,  though  they 
may  have  no  bounties,  have,  which  is  the  same  thing,  much  lighter 
burdens. 

.  Itis  not,  however,  by  an  open  trade  alone,  even  suitably  encou- 
raged^ that  we  are  to  hope  for  adequate  general  relief.  We  there- 
fore recommend  most  earnestly  an  attentive  consideration  to  the 
second  part  of  the  inquiry — as  to  the  effects  of  the  extent  and 
species  of  capital,  or  confidence  subsisting  between  dealers,  which 
answers  instead  of  capital,  with  which  the  trade  is  carried  on. 

Now,  at  least  as  far  as  respects  all  the  necessaries  and  even  con- 
veniences of  life,  nothing  is  so  essential  as  to  produce  an  exact 
conformity  between  the  supply  and  the  demand.  Among  our- 
selves and  our  neighbours,  in  times  of  abundance,  excess  is  hardly 
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felt;  but  if  advetse  circumstances  change  the  complexioiv  of 
things,  or  either  scarcity  or  famine  stares  us  in  the  face,  the  most 
easy  and  natural  bounds  are  set  to  waste  or  extravagance  by  raising 
the  market  price,  through  the  ready  force  of  opinion,  in  employment 
of  capital,  or  by  turning  produce  over  from  hand  to  hand,  among 
those  who  are  satisfied  with  a  small  profit,  and  have  a  knowledee 
and  confidence  in  the  stability  of  each  other.  But  in  case  of  a 
plentiful  supply,  this  commercial  spirit  can  only  operate  to  the  real 
injury  of  the  consumer.  If  persons  engaged  in  this  trade  have 
either  money,  or  an  unbounded  command  of  credit  to  assist  their 
projects,  they  may  possibly  succeed,  but  more  generally  receive 
severe  lessons.  For  such  enterprises,  when  the  supply  even  meets 
or  exceeds  the  demand,  often  disappoints  their  expectations :  yet,tn 
spite  of  the  danger  of  involving  their  own  ruin  and  that  of  others, 
these  cases  too  frequently  occur  to  influence  the  market  price. 

Bread,  as  we  have  before  hinted,  is  a  striking  instance  of  the 
mischievous  interference  of  middle  dealers,  to  the  injury  of  the 
public.  For  in  times  of  plenty,  and  when  the  farmer  at  home 
receives  less  than  the  price  abroad,  the  consumer  pays  (if  the  ex- 
pression can  be  pardoned)  through  the  nose,  in  most  instances,  to 
the  degree  hereafter  explained. 

The  custom  of  dealing  by  sample,  in  many  of  our  great  markets, 
very  much  contributes  tp  this  disease.  A  fanner  does  not  come 
to  sell,  but  oftener  to  try  the  market,  and  sometimes  engages 
to  deliver  at  a  given  time ;  many  sales  and  resales  take  place 
before  the  delivery :  to  use  the  common  expression,  the  article 
passes  through  many  hands.  Whereas  on  the  continent,  a  more 
iimited  confidence  has  not  introduced  such  refinement  in  trade. 
The  cultivator  drives  his  team  to  the  <*  Graned  Place,"  and  sells 
and  deliver?  on  the  instant  to  the  baker,  or  to  families  who  draw 
their  own  bread,  to  whom  the  miller  is  generally  indebted  for  his 
employment.  There  are  rich  millers,  however,  who  buy  largely 
for  their  own  account ;  but  their  flour  passes  seldom  through  any 
other  than  the  same  channel.  On  the  contrary,  in  our  markets  it 
often  happens,  that  eight  or  ten  buyers  intervene  between  the  farmer 
and  consumer ;  each  forces  up  the  price,  so  as  to  have  a  living 
profit,  and  to  answer  the  risks  run  in  their  mutual  dealings.  By 
which  means  it  is  too  evident,  that  the  farmer  receives  much  less 
than  the  consumer  pays. 

Excessive  taxation  has  been  justly  assigned  as  one  cause  of  the 
evil ;  and  no  doubt  it  has  considerable  weight,  and  will  continue 
to  have,  while  our  neighbours  are  so  much  more  favored  in  this 
respect,  unless  we  afibrd  the  relief  of  bounties  to  encourage  an 
exportation ;  but  this  will  be  found,  as  to  those  articles  to 
which  it  is  extended,  an  ample  recompence,   under  proper  re- 
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guUiiions.  Bounties  zte  within  the  power  of  the  legidatttre^ 
Which  reduction  of  rents,  as  respects  the  fanning  interest,  is 
not ;  diough  this  latter  would  certainly,  in  this  confined  sense^ 
produce  a  more  general  effect.  What  landlords  do  reluctantly, 
they  are  notwithstanding  forced  to  do.  They  availed  themselves 
of  the  nefarious  alteration  in  the  currency,  we  will  say  a  third: 
they  now  either  must  renounce  a  part,  or  receive  virtually  more 
than  they  contemplated  when  the  leases  were  granted :  a  proceeding, 
not  only  uncharitable,  but  unjust,  in  every  view  of  the  question, 
and  what  no  tenant  under  equal  laws  can  be  compelled  to  pay. 
•  We  are  far  from  confining  our  argument  to  bread  com,  or  even 
to  grain  generally :  fodder  for  cattle,  beasts,  many  other  articles, 
the  produce  of  a  farm,  are  sufiered  to  pass  through  too  many  hands, 
with  the  same  inconvenience  to  the  public ;  and  likewise  a  variety 
of  raw  produce,  brought  to  market  from  tiie  interior,  or  by  means 
of  our  importation  trade,  and  used  in  our  manufactories.  It  is 
almost  as  necessary  to  contrive  means  of  economy  in  the  supply  of 
those  goods,  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  our  staple  articles, 
as  it  is  to  put  food  into  our  mouths,  in  order  to  maintain  a  deci- 
ded preference  in  foreign  markets.  To  the  glory  of  this  country, 
much  has  been  done  by  the  improved  state  of  our  machinery ;  but 
who  can  calculate  the  drawback,  enough  in  many  cases  to  cancel 
our  superiority  in  this  respect,  the  relative  prices  of  living  and 
bbor,  from  the  weight  of  taxation  ? 

Our  own  as  well  as  foreign  manufactured  goods,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  generally  less  perishable  in  their  nature,  longer  under  pro- 
cess, remain  mondis  and  years  in  the  hands  of  dealers,  and  require 
z  vast  display  and  variety  to  furnish  warehouses  and  shops  for  the 
choice  of  customers.  Here  the  absolute  necessity  of  long  credit,  to 
supply  the  deficiency  of  capital,  seems  to  follow  as  a  ihatter  of 
course,  between  the  manufacturer  and  the  difierent  dealers  in  this 
Idnd  of  trafiic ;  rendering  these  articles  not  susceptible  of  any 
Smics  to  the  confidence  to  be  placed  between  the  parties  among 
each  other,  through  the  different  stages  of  the  work. 

Both  the  demand  itself  for  these  goods,  constituting  chiefly  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  of  life,  as  well  as  the  confidence  subsisting 
between  individuals  engaged  in  a  common  interest,  to  prepare 
them  and  bring  them  to  market,  are  among  the  hijghest  sources 
of  exultation,  when  duly  considered ;  since  the  one  is  introduced  by 
a  state  of  improvement  in  the  arts,  to  which  the  sciences  have  con- 
tributed, and  the  other  to  an  amelioration  in  character  itself.  We 
place  confidence  in  each  other  from  a  brotherly  principle,  which 
Ae  generosity  of  nature  inspires,  too  often  without  suspecting  the 
arts  of  the  designing.  We  meet  a  fellow  countryman  in  the  com- 
pany  of  a  few  friends,  his  companions ;  inoflTensive  in  his  manpers. 
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strict  in  Us  monl$f  yrith  some  education ;  we  have  the  generositj 
of  I^eart  to  judge  of  him  as  we  do  of  ourselves  Can  we  suppose 
that  diis  man  means  to  injure  us  ?  and  ^s  far  as  to  minor  tmnsac- 
tions  make  no  farther  inquiry.  The^e  soon  lead  to  important  con« 
cernS)  by  which  the  unwary  are  often  involved.  But  this  order  of 
thingSi  though  attended  with  occasional  evils,  may  be  considered, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  encouraging  a  laudable  spirit  of  enterprise 
in  commercial  transaction^,  and  giving  life  to  manufacturing  wh 
4astry.  It  is,  however,  in  a  certam  respect,  most  injurious  in  its 
tendency  by  introducing  along  with  it  a  jobbing  principle,  or  so 
many  absolutely  unproductive  laborers  among  us,  as  far  as  relates 
to  objects  of  the  first  necessity.     . 

The  farmer  is  needy,  and  the  dealer  gives  him  money  for  his 
grain,  taking  every  advantage  of  his  necessity.  The  liberality  of 
dealers  is  seldom  shown  but  towards  each  other  \  for  having  ground 
the  farmer,  they  grind  the  wheat,  and  they  grind  the  baker,  whose 
best  customers  are  so  inattentive  to  their  domestic  concerns  as  to 
Accredit  $  therefore  the  poor  man  wants  it,  and  caimot  go  to  the 
be^t  market:  by  this  means  he  pays  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent, 
more  than  the  ready  money  baker,  whose  concerns  are  upofi  a 
large  scale.  And  this  enormous  difference  is  sifted  through,  in 
passing  these  several  channels,  from  the  farmer  to  the  consumer,  ^ 
cruelty  to  both..  Suppose  a  loaf  at  ten-pence:  one  penny  goeg 
for  the  land,  five-pence  at  most  to  the  farmer,  for  profit,  wages  of 
laborers,-  cattle^  &c.,  and  four-pence  to  the  millers,  dealers,  and 
bakers -^a  most  exorbitant  proportion.  While  in  France  the 
kw  has  provided,  that  every  baker,  butcher,  or  fuel  mer^hant^ 
shall  have  a  capital  proportioned  to  pay  in  ready  money,  or  by 
means  of  obligations  on  the  banks.  These  dealers  give  little  or 
no  credit,  and  the  articles  come  cheaper  tp  the  consumer  than  we 
can  form  any  idea  of  in  England.  A  family  pow  at  Versailles 
pays  for  the  best  wheaten  br^ad,  where  the  farmer  gets  as  much 
for  his  com  as  in  England,  five«pence  for  four  lbs.  qf  17^  iinglish 
ounces  each,  or,  what  is  the  same,  the  quartern  loaf  j  and  for  a 
most  excell^it  sweet  wholesome  br^ad,  in  which  there  is  a  pro- 
portion of  rye,  not  quite  three-pence  halfpenny  English  currency. 
Yet  there  are  few  parts  of  France  well  cuUivated :  in  some  pro- 
vinces, Burgundy,  Champagne,^  and  Franche  Comte,  they  know 
not  what  it  is.  to  fold  sheep,  nor  to  have  artificial  grasses.  The 
teeth  of  their  harrows  are  everywhere  of  wood,  and  the  ploughs  of 
the  same  construction  as  four  hundred  years  ago. 

Another  fact  is  important :  Lord  Somerville  states,  <<  that  the 
bran  and  pollard  pay  for  grinding.  A  quarter  of  wheat  makes  a 
sack  of  fine  flour,  and  half  a  sack  of  aeconds,''  Therefore  the 
proportional  value  is  as  two  to  three  :  yet  the  price  has  generally 
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been  but  a  sixth  loWcr,  and  the  average  of  last  year  has  sho^  it  to 
be  even  higher.  This  proves  that  flour  is  sold  at  much  too  high  a 
price.  Let  us  take  wheat  as  anoong  the  easiest  examples,  though 
certainly  not  the  most  favorable  in  establishing  the  fact  as  t^  the 
Mins  of  middle  dealers,  thefy  being  much  greater  on  many  other 
Kinds  of  goods  here  enumerated. 

£.  $.  A 
Wheat,  during  last  year,  averaged,  according  to  ac- 
counts before  parliament' 2  14  5| 

The  allowance  for  grinding  and  baking,  by  the  actj  is .  0  18  0 

£*^    12    Si 
Lord  Smiierville  says,  that  the  quarter  of  wheat  prt>^ 
duces  120  loaves,  which  at  the  present  price  of  9i<2., 
butallowingforsecondssay  9d.,  is 4    la  0 

There  remains,  therefore,  for  middle  dealers,  a  profit 

of  near  25  per  cent.,  or 0    17    6| 

■  ' »  III  I  II. 
Much  pains  will  be  required  to  draw  a  line  free  from  objectkm 
at  to  su^  merchandise  as  ought  to  circulate  with  the  acconmioda^ 
tion  of  a  Vhefsil  credit,  and  such  where  limits  are  to  be  peseribed; 
but  in  the  sequel  we  shall  ertdeavour  to  sobmk  a  pvopoeal  on  tlat 
bead  so  defined,  a^  at  least  to  entide  us  to  the  indulgence  of  the 
pubfic  t  at  any  rate  we  diall  do  eomedmig  by  instituting  an  in* 
quiry,  which  may  hereafter  be  attended  with  better  success.  We 
$$e  aware  that  we  take  an  Herctilean  task  upon  oimelves,  and  our 
readera  will  already  begm  to  despair.  But  it  is  a  crying  evil  dut 
we  have  to  remove,  and  that  without  political  comvulsimi,  if 
possible  ;  while  coiiq>assion  must  be  exckcd  for  those,  who  are» 
perhaps  without  seeing  the  extent  of  the  mischirf,  innooently  in- 
iOrumental  to  k.  WSidi  respect  to  the  lower  dasses,  conphdiita 
kicrease,  their  exbtence  is  at  stake,  and  anmhilatian  must  follow 
before  the  disease  can  worit  its  own  cure*  And  though  originating 
10  leeHtfgs,  as  before  observed,  whidi  consiatute  tlw  g^ory  of  na# 
tional  duracter,  yet,  should  it  be  found  that  die  evil  is  widioiit  a 
i^enf edy,  and  that  a  suitable  dbcrimkiadon  is  in  itself  a  thing  ioipracti^ 
eaUe,  what  will  be  the  natural  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  it  i^^ 
that  there  is  a  point  towards  perbctioii)  wfaitb  human  institutioas 

*  Application  was  made  at  the  office  in  Carlton  chambers  for  the  average 
returaSy  beginiHBg  on  the  1st  of  January,  and  ending  on  the  SOth  of  June.  It 
*^as  ask^d,  for  whkt  publication  it  was  intended  i  and  this  i^trk  being  shown, 
tfcey  refused  to  givte  the  returns  without  authority  for  so  doing  i  therefore 
we  avait  oureeKes  of  the  last  year's,  during  which  the  aFersge  of  flour  was 
U.  8^«  the  saci^  higher  tlian  the  quarter  of  wheats  or  6jSf.  7id. 
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carniot  reach— that  we  are  already  arrived  at  the  zenith  of  €»it 
power  aivd  grandeur,  and  must  b^in  to  descend. 

It  will  be  8een»  that  our  view  in  this  second  place  of  this  treatise 
is  to  confine  within  very  narrow  limits,  in  point  of  time,  the  ex* 
tent  of  credit  to  middle  dealers,  or  forestaUers,  of  all  alimentary 
articles  of  the  first  necessity,  and  what  is  generally  understood  by 
raw  produce,  if  possible  to  their  utter  discomfiture  \  because  this 
class  of  beings,  if  they  are  sufiered  to  infest  the  markets,  must 
live,  and  increase  the  price  of  articles  in  proportion  to  the  naeans 
of  their  living,  generally  obtaimng  credit  of  which  they  are  un- 
deserving,  and  might  turn  their  industry  to  a  much  better  account. 
While  to  raise  the  price  in  the  market,  acknowledged  to  be  a  real 
gain,  to  the  puUic  in  the  hour  of  scarcity,  there  are  enough  to  be 
found,  in  a  country  where  capital  is  not  vrantuig,  who  regulate 
their  afiairs.  on  solid,  principles,  and  with  a  view  to  their  own  in- 
terests, spin  out  the  supply,  without  the  superfluous  assistance  of 
the  former  .group,  who  neither  produce  nor  improve  any  thing 
which  passes  through  their  hands,  and  require  to  be  hunted  like 
drones  from  the  ranks  of  society;  but  it  must  be  done  with 
caotioh :  thdr  army  is  in  fuH  march:  already  we  descry  its  ceiftre 
and  the  two  wings,  if  they  are  not  supported  by  a  c<Hrps  of  reserve^ 
The  centre  is  the  most  formidable,  and  has  marked  on  its  banners 
fib^rty  or  deadi  \  therefore,  in  order  to  preserve  the  peace,  it  be-^ 
comes  us  to  produce  sudi  arguments  as  will  be  convincing,  that 
they  may  treat  us,  at  least  in  this  respect,  as  faithful  alli^  to  tli^ir 
sacred  cause*  "Die  right  wing  supports  the  eva^ons,  wluch  mayi 
be  set  up  as  likely  to  be  practised  by  the  designing  in  opposition  to 
our  theory  \  and  the  Irft  the  narrovmess  of  the  accommodation^^ 
whidi  mieht  perhaps  put  some  of  the  first  purdiasers  of  raw 
materials  tor  the  purpose  of  manitfacture  to  inconvenience. 

It  is  our  business,  therefore,  in  the  first  [dace,  to  impose  a 
sufficient  guard  i^on  ourselves  not  to  infringe  on  the  liberty  of 
the  subject;  in  6ther  words,  to  allow  the  enjoyment  of  as  little 
control  as  >  is  cmisistent  with  our  relations  in  civil  society.  Sinne-^ 
thing^it  is  an  acknowledged  principle,  we  are  compelled  tosacrifice^ 
to  preserve  public  peace;and  among  the  rest  such  asdievarious  laws,? 
many  of  great  antiquity,  called  statutes  of  liniitation,  which  on  scr 
many  accounts  have  been  provided  by  the  wisdom  of  our  adeestors^ 
and  had  even  been  introduced  under  the  Athenian  commonwealth. 
In  case  of  an  «  assumpsit,**  or  promise  to  pay  money  to  the  plantiflT, 
they  may  plead  "non  assumpsit  infra  sex  annos/'  he  made  no  such 
promise  within  m  years,  which  is  an  efiectual  bar  to  the  complaint.' 
Tins  law,  however,  was  enacted  to  prevent  perjuries,  which  might 
ensue,  tf  a  man  were  allowed  to  bring  an  acrion  foi^  any  injury 
conmutted  at  any  distant  time,  and  it;  must  be  seen  does  not  apply 
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pr^is^ly  to  our  case ;  but  ais  far  as  it  is  demonstrable,  that  statutes 
of  limitation  have  abundant  precedents,  and  having  been  advan* 
tageously  enacted,  avowedly  for  the  protection  of  the  public  peace, 
they  may  with,  as  much  reason  be  shortened  in  their  periods,  to 
insure  a  regular  supply  of  food,  on  reasonable  terms,  as  it  would 
be  difficult  to  point  out  any  effect  more  likely  to  produce  gene'ral 
tranquillity* 

We  have  laws  for  preventing  debts  contracted  by  minors  fw)m 
being  recovered;  and  they  are  almost  as  much  children  in 
domestic  economy  as  minors,  who  do  not  pay  m  ready  money  for 
the  necessaries  of  life. 

Entertaining  the  most  liberal  views  as  to  the  rights  of  die  subject, 
and  goipg  even  beyond  Adam  Smidi,  we  think  withTurgot  and  the 
most  decided  of  the  French  economists,  that  even  the  laws  of  usury 
may  be  dispensed  with  without  danger.  The  same  with  monopoly  i 
and  we  profess  ourselves  friendly  even  to  the  principle  ^  non-inter* 
ference  in  its  fullest  extent.  Yet  monopolies,  which  are  not 
conducted  with  discretion,  are  ruinous  in  their  effects;  call  them 
forestalling,  regrating,  or  engrossing ;  where  the  parties  have  not 
sufficient  capital  to  protect  themselves,  therefore,  though  the  law 
may  not  oppose  them,  they  deserve  not  the  protection  of  the  law : 
it  is  an  extremely  ctifferent  thing  to  wink  at  the  licence  and  to 
lend  it  support.  We  have  the  au^ority  of  Lord  Coke  for  sayings 
that  <^  monopoly  was  without  law,  but  never  without  friends.''  And 
it,liais  too  many;  but,  like  usury,  we  ourselves  conceive  it  im« 
prudent  to  have  laws  to  restndn  it. 

We  are  not  making  new  laws,  but  withdrawing  the  protecticm 
of  those  at  present  existing  in  certmn  cases.  We  hope  we  are 
improving  in  morality,  at  least  in  a  sense  of  honor  and  a  horror 
of  shame.  This  state  of  feeling  stamps  the  character  of  an 
Englishman's  transactions  with  the  world,  and  makes  repeals 
more  wise  than  adding  to  our  numerous  statutes,  which  generally 
viok^e  the  con^utions  of  free  states. 

We  dislike  the  interference  even  in  France,  which  however  is 
conducted  on  a  principle  less  inimical  to  approved  maxims  thsm 
most  of  our  excise  laws.  We  have  numerous  restraints  on  pawn- 
bfokersy  publicans,  brewers,  and  many  others.  The  customs 
alone  confine  a  variety  of  channels,  which  would  otherwise  be 
open  to  general  commerce ;  and  so  jealous  is  the  common  law  o^ 
England,  diat  it  attempts  to  prevent  the  spirit  of  engrossing  com 
by  sufiering  it  not  to  be  sold  in  die  sheaf. 

However,  it  is  not  our  business  to  overturn  any  prevailing 
system,  by  the  slightest  renewed  attack  on  individual  liberty. 
Under  these  several  considerations  it  is  our  purpose  to  propose. 
that  the  courts  of  law  or  equity  take  no  cognizance  of  actions  Jot* 
debt  a  month  cjier  the  delivery;  either  of  articles  of  food  of  in^ 
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digenous  or  foreign  grctaoth  or  manufacture^  of  any  (f  the  produce 
qfafamii  or  of  any  rem  produce  used  in  out  manufactures. 

Trifling  and  daily  occurrences  of  this  nature  will  still  be  under 
the  regulation  of  courts  of  requeartSi  and  as  far  as  the  jurisdiction 
of  magistrates  extends. 

We  are  far  from  taking  credit  to  ourselves,  of  which  we 
should  be  undeserving,  were  we  to  claim  originality  in  introducing 
this  measure ;  it  is  to  Mr.  Playfair  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
idea  in  a  more  cortfined  sense,  and  also  for  some  of  our  remarks 
upon  it,  in  a  work  accompanying  his  ingenious  tables  on  this 
subject. 

Under  such  a  regulation  can  the  rich  suffer?  No;  only  the 
necessity  of  putting  a  little  more  order  into  the  management  of 
their  affairs;  what  diey  had  eaten  must  be  paid  for,  or  they  woidd 
have  no  more  to  eat.  Would  the  poor  feel  much  distress  from 
it  ?  No ;  those  who*tru8t  them  a  few  days,  as  good  neighbours,  will 
not  require  the  protection  of  law.  How  is  it  between  seller  and 
buyer  ?  It  certainly  narrows  the  market;^  that  is,  it  makes  fewer 
engaged  in  raising  prices  on  the  consumer :  but  all  business  would 
be  done  on  solid  principles,  and  abundant  trouble  saved  to  all 
parties,  as  transactions  would  generally  be  completed  at  the  time 
of  delivery,  or  while  in  memory,  as  tar  as  respects  the  articles  iti 
question,  which  form  a  material  part  of  our  intercourse  with  each 
other 

Having  endeavoured  to  establish  a  rule,  and  rc^asoned  a  little  on 
its  advantages,  we  must  next  consider  the  evasbns  which  may  be 
practised  in  oppodtion  to  our  theory ;  and  we  really  ddnk  they 
Can  hardly  be  numerous,  or  very  available.  The  temptations  would 
be  greatest,  where  the  intercourse  takes  place  between  the  cities 
and  the  provinces;  but  which,  by  means  of  bankers  or  agents, 
would  be  generally  very  easily  removed.  Some  inconveniences 
however,  will  occasionally  arise  among  a  certain  class  of  trader i^ 
who  have  not  this  resource,  and  where  ttie  waggoner  or  coaster  are 
only  knovm  between  the  parties;  and  were  these  cases  more 
numerous,  they  chiefly  occur  as  to  manufactured  goods  and  lux<- 
uries,  on  which  long  credits  are  still  allowed  to  be  extended  and 
have  legal  protection ;  and  where  tfiis  is  not  the  case,  remittances 
to  a  certam  extent  for  the  most  part  are,  or  ought  to  be,  in  every 
tradesman's  power  worthy  of  credit.    However,  to  remedy  as 

>  Which  a  certain  Scotch  peer  will  complain  of:  in  short,  nothing  but  a 
system  of  loans,  from  Governnent  down  to  the  pauper,  can  widen  the  mar- 
l^ts  to  his  taste.  He  happily  stands  alone  io  this  opinion;  and  having  already 
one  leg  in  the  grave,  the  other  will  hardly  advance  another  step  to  save  his 
counti'y.  Such  ideas  are  of  a  piece  with  his  profound  ideas  on  the  sinkiilg 
fund,  hitherto  considered  as  **  a  new  way  to  pay  old  debts,''  but  according 
to  him  "  the  devil  to  pay." 
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much  as  possible  the  inconvenience  in  this  respect^  it  might  not 
be  imprudent  to  afford  the  protection  of  the  laws  to  sQi  extension 
of  credit  in  distant  transactions. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  that  a  dealer  who  gives  no  credit  with  his  com» 
his  bread,  his  meat,  or  his  cotton  for  manufacture^  may  lend 
money  to  an  equal  amount  to  pay  for  them,  and  thereby  give  the 
same  accommodation  to  his  customers,  and  thus  evade  the  want 
of  protection  from  the  law  in  so  doing ;  but  it  leaves  him  open 
to  proofs,  which  may  make  it  appear  a  manoeuvre  between  the 
parties,  by  which  they  may  incur  a  certain  expense  on  both  sides^ 
and  where  redress  would  be  ineffectual.  We  possibly  open  a  door 
to  many  artifices  not  to  be  foreseen,  at  least  by  a  common  observer ; 
but  it  may  be  safely  left  to  ministers^  who  are  no  novices  in  matters 
of  detail,  to  provide  the  remedies. 

As  to  the  first  purchasers  of  raw  materials  being  put  to  incon- 
venience by  the  necessity  of  paying  too  soon  for  me  articles  they 
work  up,  if  it  produces  only  less  speculation  to  their  injury,  they 
will  reap,  in  this  respect,  an  important  advantage  from  it :  they 
have  country  banks  generally  at  their  elbow,  whose  business  it  is 
to  furnish  accommodation  on  easy  terms ;  and  when  we  sit  our- 
selves down  to  consider,  how  small  a  proportion  the  price  of  the 
raw  materials  bears  to  manufactured  goods^  in  iron,  in  cotton, 
or  even  in  wool  or  in  silk,  with  those  who  have  capitals  at 
their  disposal  to  pay  for  work  weekly,  can  the  credit  which 
diey  obtain  with  the  raw  material  afford  the  slightest  argument, 
except  in  very  few  extraordinary  cases  of  real  necessity,  and  here  it 
is  better  on  aU  accounts  that  the  tiransaction  should  not  take  place  ? 
for  where  means  are  soxnramped,  trifle  is  seldom  successful. 

This  digression,  in  a  work  more  properly  confined  to  the  four 
ordinary  departments  of  the  public  service,  it  is  hoped  we  shall  be 
pardoned  for  introducing  in  die  form  of  this  third  chapter. 

Our  design  has  been,  we  hope  not  fruitlessly,  to  tender  our 
feeble  services  in  opposing  the  three  tried  enemies  of  peace  and 
plenty,  the  corn-bill,  the  middle-dealers,  and  excessive  taxation. 
The  first  by  recommending  its  repeal ;  the  second  by  no  coercive 
measure,  but  simply  withdrawing  our  protection  from  unproductive 
labors ;  the  third  by  suitable  bounties. 

Hence  we  flatter  ourselves  it  will  be  seen,  that  we  advocate  the 
more  than  fashionable  cause  of  non-interference  in  its  utmost 
latitude :  but,  to  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  it  in  common  with 
our  neighbours,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  or  remedy  the  obstructions 
peculiar  to  our  own  case,  which  are,  the  weight  of  burdens,  less 
felt  by  our  neighbours,  and  that  noble  and  generous  confidence,  as 
far  as  it  is  mischievous,  which  the  sons  of  liberty  and  glory  inspire 
in  each  other. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Publications  on  fugitive  topics,  though  from  thdr  na- 
ture sometimes  less  dubiously  useful  to  mankind  than  more 
permanent  works,  s^e  so  little  a  source  of  reputation,  that 
thar  Authors  have  commonly  thought  it  prudent  to  with- 
hold their  names.  If  an  Author  be  obscure,  such  publi- 
cations will  not  exalt  him — ^if  he  be  eminent,  they  may  be 
supposed  to  derogate  from  the  gravity  of  more  serious  oc^ 
cupations,  or  from  the  dignity  of  a  more  solid  fame. 

These  common  reasons  may  be  sufficient  for  anonymous 
publication,  especially  ma  case  like  the  present,  which 
consists  dther  of  argum^it,  which  a  name  can  neither 
strengthen  nor  mpm  $  ^r  of  hct$f  which  are  so  acknow- 
ledged as  to  need  no  t^tiiiKmy  for  their  support. 
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A   LETTER 


t9 


THE  RIGHT  HON.  WILLIAM  VTTT^ 


Siist, 

xJiSTOKT  records  too  many  examples  ofpolitical  a{K)stasy  to  make 
any  case  of  that  sort  new  or  singular*  x  et  with  all  your  know- 
iec^e  in  that  branch  pf  history,  to  which  congenial  sendmepta 
must  have  naturally  pointed  your  studies,  I  doubt  whether  you  can 
produce  mai^y  instances  in  which  the  political  apostate,  instead  of 
the  language  which  becomes  his  situation,  dares  to  assume  the  ton^ 
of  parade  and  of  triumph  |  and  with  the  most  eccentric  originality 
of  insolence  labors  tp  convert  his  own  desertion  of  principle  mto  an 
aq^ument  against  these  principles  themselves,  instead  of  feeling 
the  principles  as  a  stigma  on  his  desertion.  We  do  not  find 
that  Cinrio  was  shameless  enough,  when  he  deserted  the  cause 
of  his  country,  to  urge  against  it  the  boldness  of  his  own  apos* 
tasy  wiUi  the  same  confidence  that  Cata  would  have  used  in  its  sup. 
port  the  authority  of  his  virtue.  The  annals  of  ancient  or  modern 
apostasy  contain  nothing  so  flagrant.  It  was  reserved  for  our  days 
to  add  this  variety  to  the  various  combinations  of  fraud  and  inso- 
lence, which  have  in  former  ^es  duped  and  oppressed  mankind  i 
and  h  was  peculiarly  reserved  tor  a  statesman^  whose  character  re- 
conciles the  most  repugnant  extremes  of  political  depravity,  the 
pliancy  of  the  most  abject  intrigue,  with  the  vaunting  of  the  most 
lofty  hyprocrisy.  It  was  reserved  for  him,  not  alone  silently  to 
abandon,  not  alone  even  publicly  to  abjure  the  doctrines  of  his 
former  life ;  not  alone  to  oppose,  with  ardor,  with  vehemence, 
with  virulence,  those  propositions  from  others,  by  which  he  him- 
self had  earned  popularity,  and  climbed  to  unexampled  power ;  but 
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to  coiiTert  into  z  source  of  obloquy  s^intt  odier  men  a  measure 
which  had  been  the  basb  of  his  own  reputation  and  importance.  It 
was  reserved  for  such  a  man  to  repeat  those  rerj  common-place 
objections  to  the  measure,  and  those  very  common-place  slanders 
against  its  morerSj  wUch  had  been  urged  against  himself,  and  which 
he  himself  had  justly  despised,  or  victoriously  refuted.'  It  was  re- 
served for  him,  unblushingly  to  renew  all  dieclamor  against  novelty, 
and  all  those  affectionate  alarms  for  the  British  Constitution,  which 

Etriotic  borottghmongers  had  so  successfully  employed  against 
aiself.  Yes,  Sir,  it  was  reserved  for  the  son  of  Chatham  thus 
to  stigmatise  the  **  dying  lq;acy"  of  his  father,  and  thus  to  brand 
his  own  <<  virgin  efibrt." 

Tou  will  faAve  already  perceived,  that  it  is  on  your  late  conduct 
in^the  case  of  Parliamemary  Reform,  that  I  am  to  animadvert. 
Though  I  feel  a  dislike,  not  unmixed  with  contempt,  for  politics 
purely  personal,  and  though  I  ^ould  be  the  last  man  to  betray  and 
degrade  the  great  cause  ox  Reform,  by  mingling  it  with  the  petty 
squabbles  of  party,  yet  when  I  see  the  authority  of  an  apostate  cha- 
racter imposed  to  the  cause  from  which  he  apostatised,  I  think  it 
at  least  fit  that  that  obstacle  should  be  removed,  and  that  the  vapor, 
ing  language  of  such  a  delinquent  should  be  counteracted  by  the 
merited  brand  of  his  crimes. 

The  cause  of  Reform  demands  that  the  nature  of  your  present 
opposition  to  it  should  be  understood.  The  interest  of  die  people 
demands  that  they  should  well  understand  the  character  of  hiih 
who  may  yet  be  bkely,  in  some  possible  combination  of  events,  to 
offer  himsdf  to  them  as  the  champion  of  Reform,  and  perhaps  ul- 
timately to  prove  the  leader  in  more  extensive  and  dangerous  mea- 
sures. Ai^d  it  is  generally  fit  that  no  signal  example  of  triumphant 
apostasy  diould  pass  with  impumty. 

These  are  the  public  reasons.  Sir,  which  lead  me  to  call  public 
attention  to  your  conduct ;  reasons  which  have  influenced  one  who 
has  no  respect  for  your  principles,  and  no  exaggerated  opinion  of 
your  abilities,  which  he  has  sometimes  admir^  without  idolatry, 
and  often  opposed  without  fear.  That  I  am  in  no  abject  or  de- 
voted sense  a  partizan,  I  trust  even  my  present  sentiments  will 
prove.  I  am  <mly,  therefore,  your  enemy  so  far  as  I  bdieve  you  to 
be  the  enemy  of  my  country ;  and  I  am  not  unwilling  to  adopt  for 

'  See  the  debate  on  Mr.  Pitt's  motion  for  Parlkmnentary  Reform  on  the 
7th  May,  1782.  Compare  the  reply  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  £xche(;[uer  to 
the  alarms  and  arguments  of  Mr.  T.  Pitt,  proprietor  of  Old  Sarum,  ^ith  his 
speech  oo  the  notice  of  Mr.  Grey,  the  SOth  April,  1792,  in  which  he  expresses 
those  alarms  which  he  had  then  scouted,  and  retails  those  arguments  which 
he  had  then  contemned ! — Ergo  refsrens  hoc  nundus  ibU  Felida genitori/ 
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the  cxeeA  ^  mj  persmal  politics  tbe  dyii^  prayftf  bf  a  gf^t  ihan» 
«  Ut  ita  cmqueeoemat  ut  quisque  de  jk^Mica  mereatur^** 

Tbe  three  general  grounds  then  on  wUch  I  shall  proceed  to  ^xth- 
mine  ^our  conduct  are^  your  apostasy^-^your  present  prist^its  fbf 
opposing  reform^-and  the  probability  of  such  a  future  conduct  in 
you  as  may  render  it  extremely  important  that  the  people  should 
ju^ly  appelate  ^ur  character* 

Tour  entruK:e  into  public  life  was  marked  by  circumstances  more 
favorable  than  any  English  statesman  has  erer  experienced.  Widi 
all  the  vigor  of  your  own  talents»  with  all  the  reflected  histre  of 
your  Father's  characteri  you  appeared  2t  a  moment  when  the  ungra- 
cious toil  of  opposition  was  almost  past,  when  little  remained  but 
to  profit  b^  the  efl^t  of  other  men's  efibrts,  and  t^  urge  the  fall 
of  a  tQttenng  Ministry,  whose  misconduct  had  already  been  fatally 
proved  by  national  misdbrtune*  The  current  of  popularity  had  al- 
ready set  strongly  against  the  Mnister.  Tbe  illusions  of  American 
conquest  and  American  revenue  were  dispelled.  The  eyes  of  die 
people  were  opened  to  the  folly  of  the  CsuHnet.  You  had  only  to 
declaim  against  it.  The  attention  of  the  people  was  called  to  those 
defects  in  their  Constitution^  which  permitted  sudi  a  Cabinet  so  l<mg 
to  betray  the  pubtic  interest/ and  to  brave  the  public  opinion. 
You  had  only  to  put  yourself  at  the  head  of  the  people,  to  declare 
yourself  the  leader  of  Reform.  In  this  character  you  had  r^ourse 
to  the  same  means,  and  you  were  assailed  by  the  same  objecti<ms, 
with  every  past  and  every  future  Leader  of  Reform.  Despairing 
that  a  corrupt  body  should  spontaneously  reform  itself,  you  mvited 
the  interposition  of  the  people.  You  kt^w  that  dispersed  effort 
must  be  unavailing.  You  therefore  encouraged  them  to  associate. 
You  were  not  deterred  from  appealing  to  the  pec^e  by  such  miser- 
able conmion  places  of  reproach  as  those  of  advertismg  for  griev-* 
ances,  difiusing  discontents,  and  provoking  sedition.  You  well 
knew  that  in  d^  vocabulary  of  corrupt  power  inquiry  is  sedition^ 
^d  tranquillity  is  synonimous  with  blind  and  abject  obedience. 
You  were  not  deterred  from  joining  with  the  associations  of  die 
people  by  being  told  that  diey  were  to  overawe  Parliament.  You 
knew  the  value  of  a  jaigon  that  does  not  deserve  to  be  dignified  by 
so  high  a  name  as  sophistry.  You  felt  for  it  that  contempt  which 
every  man  of  sense  oAvoys  feelS|  and  wUcb  every  man  of  sincerity 
will  always  express. 

As  you  were  regardless  of  the  clamor  against  the  necessary 
means  for  the  accomplishment  of  your  object — ^as  you  knew  that 
whoever  would  substantially  serve  the  people  in  such  a  cause,  must 
appeal  to  the  people,  and  associate  with  the  people ;  you  must 
have  had  a  just  and  a  supreme  contempt  for  the  sophistry  which 
was  opposed  to  tbe  measure  of  reforming  the  Representation  itself. 
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Tott'  were  tpli)  (erery  Ref6rmei^  has  hben  loM,  and  ereij  Reformer 
will  be  tjoid)  tlut  of  innoratioiis  tberie  is  no  end,  that  to  adopt  one 
i$  tq  Umte  a  9ttCce$9ioo ;  and  tbat>  though  you  knew  the  limits  of 
your  <rwn  Reforms^  you  could  not  pceooribe  bounds  to  the  views 
which  their  success  might  awaken  m  the  miiids  of  others.  To  so 
V^ttejred  a  generality  it  was  easy  to  oppose  another  common^place. 
It  was  easy  to  urge  that,  as  no  Government  could  be  secure  if  it 
were  to  be  perpettiaUy  changed,  no  abuse  could  be  refonned  if  in* 
stitufions  are  to  be  inflexibly  maintained.  If  they  call  the  courage 
of  a  ReJFonner  temerity,  he  is  equally  entitled  to  represent  their 
caution  as  cowardice.  If  they  speak  from  conjecture  of  his  future 
interest  in  confusion,  he  may  Arom  knowledge  speak  of  their  actual 
interest  in  corruption.. 

They  told  you  that  extravagant  speculations  were  abroad  j»  that 
it  was  yio  moment  to  hope  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  temperate 
Reform^  when  there  were  so  many  hien  of  mischievous  and  visio* 
nary  principles^  whom  your  attempts  would  embolden^  and  ^om 
y^ur  Reforsms  ^ould  not  content.  Tou  replied^  that  the  redress  of 
real  grievances  was  the  surest  remedy  against  imaginary  alarms  ^ 
that  the  existence  of  acknowledged  corruptions  is  the  only  circum* 
stance  that  renders  incendiaries  formidable  j  and  that  to  correct 
these  corruptions  is  to  wrest  from  them  iheir  most  powerful 
^ppeapon. 

.  By  a  conduct  thus  natural  you  pursued  your  measure.  Of  that 
conduct  jmleed  I  should  not  now  have  reminded  you,  had  it  not 
heenfor  the  sake  qf  contrasting  it  with  some  recent  transactions. 
It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add  mat  vou  fouiul  it  easy  to  practise  on 
the  generous  credulit]^  of  the  English  pec^le,  and  that,  for  the  first 
tifoe  in  the  present  reign,  the  Kmg*s  advisers  thought  fit  to  choose 
their  nutter  because  they  knew  that  he  was  popular,  actuated  by 
the  d(Mible  policy  of  debauchii^  a  popular  leader,  and  of  surrounding 
with  the  splendor  of  popularity  the  apostate  agent  of  their  wilL 
But  with  the  other  parts  of  your  public  life  I  have  nothing  to  do^ 
nor  will  I  trace  minutely  the  progress  of  your  pretended  e^itt  for 
Parliamentary  Reform. 

Th6  curtain  was  dropped  in  1785.  The  farce  then  closed. 
Other  cares  then  began  to  occupy  your  mind.  To  dupe  the  en* 
thusiasts  of  Reform  ceased  U)  be  of  any  further  moment^  and  the 
question  itself  slept,  until  it  was  revived  by  Mr.  Flood  in  1790, 

There  was  little  danger  of  the  success  of  his  motion,  maintained 
by  himself  with  little  pertinacity,  and  seconded  neither  by  any 
Parliamentary  connexion,  nor  by  any  decisive  popular  opinion.  To 
it  therefore  you  tbou^t  a  bnguid  opposition  from  you  sufiicient. 

'  Lord  Camelford's  speech. 
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You  reserved  more  active  o^)oaition  for  more  formM^Ue  Am^m^ 
and  you  abandoned  the  motion  of  Mr.  Flood  to  the  declamation  of 
Mr.  Gfrenville,  the  logic  of  Mr.  Windham^  and  the  invective  of 
Mr.  Burke. 

'  That  more  formidable  danger  at  length  arrived.  A  Refc»rm  ia 
the  Representation  was  brought  forward  by  a  gentleman  of  the 
most  powerful  abiliti^Sy  of  high  consideration  in  the  countryi  and 
of  a  cnaracter  the  most  happily  untainted  by  any  of  those  dubious 
transactions  of  which  political  parties  are  rarely  able,  for  any  loi^ 
period,  to  escape  at  least  the  imputation.  Such  a  character  wa« 
odious  to  apostasy.    Such  an  enemy  was  formidable  to  corrupdon^ 

The  debate  on  the  notice  of  Mr.  Grey  illustrated  the  fears  of 
corrupt  men,  and  the  malignity  of  apostates.  It  was  then  thai 
alarms  which  had  slumbered  so  long  over  incendiary  writings  were 
suddenly  called  forth  b^  the  dreadful  suggestion  of  a  naoderate^ 
and  therefore,  of  a  practicable  Reform. 

Nor  is  the  reason  of  this  difficult  to  discover.  These  incendiary 
piiblications  might  render  signal  service  to  a  corrupt  govemmentf 
by  making  the  cause  of  freedom  odious,  and  perhaps  by  provoking 
unmatured  and  ill-concerted  tumults,  the  suppression  of  which 
might  increase  the  strength,  and  justify  the  violence,  of  Govern- 
ment.  No  such  happy  e^cts  were  to  be  hoped  from  the  proposition 
of  Mr.  Grey.  Impracticable  schemes  are  never  terrible,  but  that 
fatal  proposition  mreatened  the  overthrow  of  corruption  itself. 
Thea  your  exertions  were  indeed  demanded  :  then  your  pious  zeal 
for  the  Constitution  was  called  forth. 

. ,  Hieoretical  admirers  of  the  Constitution  had  indeed  supposed  ita 
excellence  to  consist  in  that  trial  by  jury  which  you  had  narrowed 
jby. excise ;  and  its  salvation  to  depend  on  that  hberty  of  the  p^ess 
which  you  had  scared  by  prosecution.  Such  might  have  beea  the 
idle  ravings  of  Locke  or  Montesquieu.  But  you  well  knew  its 
practical  excellence  to  depend  on  very  di£Ferent  things. 

Already,  in  your  imagination,  that  citadel  of  the  Constitution^ 
Queenboroughf  that  sanctuary  of  freedom,  Midhvrst^  tottered  to 
their  foundations.  Already,  even  CormocUl  itself,  the  land  of  free* 
dom«  was  pierced  by  the  impious  din  of  Reform.  Actuated  by 
alarms  so  honest  and  so  wise  for  such  sacred  bulwarks  of  the  Con* 
stitution,  no  wonder  that  you  magnanimously  sacrificed  your  own 
chsuracter.  No  wonder  that  you  stooped  to  rake  together  every 
clumsy  sophism,  and  every  malignant  slander  that  the  most  fronts 
less  corruption  had  ever  circulated,  or  the  most  stupid  credulity  be- 
lieved. Nor  was  it  even  wonderful,  when  we  consider  it  in  this 
view,  that  you  should  have  pronounced  an  elaborate,  a  solemn,  a 
malignant  invective,  against  the  principles  which  you  yourself  lud 
professed,  the  precise  measures  which  you  had  promoted^  and  the 
VOL.  XXI.  Pam.  NO.  XLI.  D 
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i^.  me^As  whicfc  yotif  hafd  chdiew  for  their  accbnfip«8hment;  Hiere 
l^flfMietlmig  bi  such  a  parade  of  a|)0dbt8y,  whichs  nr  the  mindd  of 
terrain  personSf  may  efface  thbse  Vestiges^  of  dfstriwt  and  t^pug- 
nance,  tha^  the  recollection  of  a  pc^ular  conduct  in  early  lifef  mu)^ 
have  imprinted. 

Thef  digracefultifutttph  of  th^  night  will  hldeed  long  be  rettem- 
bei^d  by  th66e  vi^hty  ^(rws  imBgrtatit  spectawrs  of  it,  A  Mhri^teiP 
feprobatiAg  ^ksocmSoti^  ^d  edndemtHUg  any  mode  of  coffecf iitg 
iM  ojrtttiort  of  tfce  people  ffirr  fhe  purpose  of  iftfluenciilg  the  House 
irf^Cbnimom.— i-HE  who  commeftced  his  career  by  being  an*  Asso- 
cfatot,  sihd  who  arowedly  pUced  all  his  hopes  rf  success  in  the 
autfaokty  trfiith  general  ophiion  was  to  have  ovet  the  House  of 
Gommons  :-^Hfi  who  continued  a  Minister  hi  defiance  of  the  Hous^ 
bf  Commotis,  becsius^  he  supposed  himself  to  possess^  die  confi- 
dence of  Ae  pfeople>— H^  who  gave  the  first  example  of  te- 
gitimating  and  embodying  the  Opinion  of  the  people  agamst  the 
♦6IW  6f  meir  representatives :'— Hg  Wis  the  Mmister  who  adopted 
this  language.  It  is  not,  Sir,  on  that  night  to  the  ^teitdot  of  yew 
#ord6,  tlOr  the  music  of  yout  periods,  that  you  owed  tlit  pfetedte 
of  the  bdrottgh-moi^ers  of  Wiltshire  at  of  Cornwall.  They  take  n» 
cognizahce  cf  dny  ckfxteritles  of  sdphistry  or  ftlicities  of  dedafiia- 
iibtti  the  pompous  nothmgnesr  of  AB^RCOKfr,  and  the  soillidbsur- 
^it^of  RoLLE,  ^re  more  on  i,  level  with  theit  urideritattdiflg 
aiid  thore  in  linisbrt  with  theif  taste.  They  dppfeuded  ybu  fisr 
iiriues  like  thetr  own,  for  impudence  iil  asserting  falsehood,  fbr 
audacity  in  defending  corrupttbft.  THei^  assetit  wa«  eotidethM- 
iSbii—theit  applause  wsts  igttortiiny-^Theh-  dbgraceftd  kem-  hhns 
ought  to  have  called  to  your  tecoHeetioti  the  depth  of  ittfaniy 
into  whieh  you  h*d  at  length  plutiged.  They  were  tfce 
Very  uuurpers  w^omf  yt^ti  pledged  ybutstlf  to  your  cotktirfy  ro 
^ttacl;  arid  at  the  omy  tW  of  yOut  life  Wheh  yotH'  conduct 
had  the  semblance  Of  virtue,  these  ire  the  meh  hi  whose  enrntty 
you  would  have  justly  glotied.  At  that  tiiiie  your  daitti  ori  the 
Confidence  o^  the  people  would  hsive  been  alimost  solely  foun^leid 
On  the  virulence  of  hostifity,  and  the  vehemence  of  clamot  which 
itfch  men  would  employ  igainst  you.  And  these  iiiBt&fbre  are 
fhe  inen  whose  applause  flow  justly  seals  the  sentence  of  your 
iq;508tASy.  ' 

Nbr,  Si^,  is  this  btief  history  of  thit  apOstaSy  ttiore  lagratnt 
than  the  phiti  statement  of  your  pretestts  ^11  appear  jshSuir*. 

*  Tnese  remarks  are  stated  neither  Ito  justify  nor  to  coudemn  the  conduct 
Of'  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  celelrt-ated  contest  of  1784.  thfey  arc  Yuietely  InttottAsd 
id  oontHUt  ^is  llheli  ^reiistf res  nfi^  hit  pr^sMt  ^y^feseions,  ^nd  Uia^  ««gr 
|fKl»n4»l«  of  ineoasisliebcy  ao  grosii  iMId  nalori^uf  n  to  bf  foiHid  ixt  the  \M.ik 
annids  of  apostas^^  t  am  yet  to  learn. 
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sumes  ho  disguise,  and  aflPects  no  principle,  almost  disarms  cen$jiirQ» 
^d  relaxes  ug  into  a  sort  of  isdH^eoce  for  one  wh^^  we  .cgn  fiei- 
|tl^ir  hate  npr  i?espect.  The  unblushing  ^eadiAess  of  avQitreici  Tt^ 
jryisp,  ^f  can  neidier  blame  as  inconsistent,  nor  drje^d  as  co|^t9^u#p 
JM^my  me|i  may  be  intimidated  by  dieir  power,  aqd  many  9^upe4 
by  their  corruption,  but  no  ipap  is  4eceiye«}  by  4^eir  prof^ssiAiit. 
It  is  not  therefore  to  such  men  that  th^  Fhirkd  of  die  P^o^lv 
desires  tp  ppint  d^eir  jealousy  and  their  resc^ment.  Agamt  sudl 
men  it  is  not  necessa^ry  to  guard  them.  Pnt  it  wiU,  i^^9A*  be  hif 
dttty  to  d^ct  the  prei^xtshj  whic^.  the  specious  and  pipce^ful 
hypocrite  not  pi^y  disguises,  his  owp  char^ct^r^  jbut  triuimpbandlf 
d^od^^  diepec^le. 

It  is  now  the^  fit  to  examine  those  pr^te^^s^h^  which. ypju  .w^uM 
eTade  the  ignominy  of  having  desert^  your  cause.  Su^  ^  ;di»- 
/cu8S|on  is  not  only  necessary  to  coQvict  yqu,  but  to  tbiP  .^^Eepee  ^ 
thp^  i^hom  you  have  attacked.  For  unless  th?  faU^y  M  ihes^ 
IMretexts  be  exposed,  the  Friends  of  Reform  may  be  hic^iided^s  tl^e 
ihsQughtl^ss  or  ms^igi^^t  di^urbersof  their  couptrjt,  ^]xii^  ibe  ?ppiH 
lat^  ^om  Reform  m^ybe  r^ar4<d  as  th^  prpYJ^ent  and  hofni^tft^ 
§^3r^ev  of  k&  quiet.  It  is  only  by  tfae  ^xposui^  pf  hw  pr^eM»  th^t  tbh 
aposl^  4^  be  #iQwn  in  bis  gcwof  <^«mi^»  I9r(irifi4f^.%  1^ 
p^scrfgtion  pf  co^r^pt  powert  nut  c^y  j^  pmei»t  j^Mgrtfte^t^ 
j^iire  probaUt  pe9^  of  his jcoontry. 

.  I^et  us  tfaensJSpif  consider  what  those  pretexts  mx^%^\>y  which 
ym  l^t  Xq  ascribe  to  insanity  or  pro%^cy  in  179?^  thit  a^t^n^ 
ip  re&wi^  w^  in  17»a  w»  the  pur^  i^^mtim  s4i  t^  Wfit 
|i^i|04!C  patiriptifim.  By  wl^at  sort  pf  labt^K^^lcil^  miy?)^  WlW 
^4X>uld  ^.shortly  have  b^^n  transmuted  into  yic^j  «^y  h^  in  i|t9elf  |i 
4curk>.iis  enquiry.  Has  the  |;en^pus!  e^thiMJasm  of  ywc.  ym4t 
WfBn  corrected  by  the  juster  yiew^  of  experjeftpe  i  n9^  iX  h9m 
#epresse4  by  A^  Pflish  coldness  pf .  advi^^g  yesars  ?:  Or  h^  It 
}^n  laid  asleep  jby  t^  g^ial  indulgenpes,  *a||d  tl^  ^^dj^tpre  b)^ 
^^ipjsnt^  of  power  ?  guoh  ai^  the  questions  .wl^h.9  d^USfiiw 
iof  J^^^r  prj^tjexts  m»«t  /es^ve.  . 

Xpu  are*  in  ^^^  first  pfcce,  plp?3^  to  irrfpriji  u%  rtipt  tf¥MP 
grievances  whic^  qn^e  so  clao^roufiy  plesi4i94  ^  ^;  S^f^iin  pf 
Parliament,  have,  ui\4er  your  wise  an4  virt^^His  admir^tnitipib 
Hceased  ^  .c«i*t.  Tb^  re?ison^>  ^  we  in»y  b^Heye  jtfee  J)m1^  of 
llichmand  a^d  ypuijsielf,  wbiph  then,  ju|t^  ]^fpR%.np  Iwgw 
pper^te.  ^Th^  .nation  is  prosp^^i^. .  The  people  9X^  ^cp^QUted* 
Jht  M^\§tx^t/if£  f ac|9  J^  ft#  Jp^ottb^^^Wy  ^W?,iW  ^e  inference 
from  it  is  false.  It  is  because  the  nation  is  pro9|^p]4^  itjs  b^cauir 
ibe  ippople  «rfB  )tr^quil,  that  tlus  is  an  auflpdcinwi*^  Q9(P9P^t  for  avert- 
ing from  our  ,cpuntry  csdsupities  wWch  a  cpipcupt  Jipiwe  of  Com- 
i^ons  (by  your  cp^fession]r  did  pnice  produce  \  m^  wblf b  Utere- 
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TIie4ogic  of  apostasy  is  happily  on  a  level  whh  its  morals.  In 
1783»  nefa^n  general  discontent  ihight  indeed  have*  furnished 
aome  color  for  an  alarm  that  Reform  would  degenerate  into  couf 
iridsioH)  then  you  and  that  noble  Duke  placed  yourselves  at  the 
head  of  different  bodies  of  Reformers.  You  suppose,  it  seenuf^ 
fhat  change  is  only  to  be  attempted  with  safety,  and  bounded  by 
moderation,  wh6n  the  temper  of  the  people  is  infiamed,  and  ex- 
asperated by  a  succession  of  public  calamities. 
^  Such  h  me  reasoning,  sjuch  the  politics  of  these  honest  Patriots, 
|uid  accomplished  Legislators  1  Other  meti  might  have  supposed^ 
that  a  state  of  convulsion  and  irritation  was  not  the  temper  in  which 
moderate  Reforms  wete  likely  to  be  adopted  by  the  people ;  and 
^t  to  defer  all  proposition  of  Reform  until  grievances  should  pm- 
duce  again  such  a  fatal  state,  was  to  delay  them  to  a  moment  when 
tl^re  would  infallibly  be  no  choice,  but  to  take  refuge  hi  des<- 
potism,  or  to  plunge  into  civil  wai*.  The  very  circumstance  of 
the  content  of  the  people  is  that  which  gives  us  a  |>erfect  sectltity 
that  Reforms  will  not  be  hurried  away  into  violence^  It  b  there^ 
fore  that  which  most  powerfully  invites,  all  men  to  exertion,  who 
Resile  a  wise  and  measured  improvement  of  the  Gottstitittion. 

Grant^g  even  &at  no  acttud  of  urgent  evil  arises  from  the  cor^ 
rupt  state  of  the  pretended  Representation  of  the  People-^Grant* 
ing  that  it  has  not  within  the  last  eight  years  cost  us  thirteen  Colo- 
-nies,  a  hundred  thousand  lives,  and  the  accumulation  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  debt-^Making  all  these  concessions,  what  ar-» 
gument  do  they  f  iimt^h  to  you  ?  Are  thfe  necessary  tendencies  of 
an  institution  no  reason  for  reforming  it  ?  Is  it  because  these 
Iffuieii^*^  are  suspended  by  some  accidental  circumstance,  that  we 
are  to  tollenite  them  until  they  are  again  called  forth  into  destruc- 
tive energy  ?  Had  you  been  a  Senator  under  TiTui,  if  any  taan 
had  proposed  controls  on  the  despotic  authority  of  the  Emperor^ 
tind  if  he  had  Justified  bis  proposition  by  reminding  the  Senate  oi 
the  ferocity  ot  Nero,  or  the  brutality  of  Vitellius,  you  must,  on 
•och  a  principle,  have  Opposed  to  his  a/gumentis  the  nappiiless  de- 
rived from  die 'existing  Goirernment,  till  your  sophistry  was  con- 
futed, and  your  servility  rewarded  by  Domitian. 

It  is  thus  easy  to  expose  yoUr  pretexts,  even  without  di^ntin^ 
yoiir  assumptions*  But  it  as  time  to  retract  concessions  whica 
truth  does  not  permit^  and  to  prove, that  .the  absurdity  of  your  con- 
clusions ia  equalled  by  the  fabdiood  ^  those  premises  oxk  whiclk 
tfiey  areestabfished* 

*  Tlie  qisestiofi,  wheditr  those  grievances  now  exist,  which  in 
your  opinion  once  justified  a  Parliamentary  Reform,  will  be  best 
decided  by  conridering  the  nature  of  such  grievances,  a^id  the  tei>- 
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dency  rf  stoh  a'Refonn  to  redrew  dietm  The  grieiratice  i«,  tll« 
perpetual  acquiescence  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  dictiteA 
of  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown.  The  source  of  this  grfeTance  it 
the  enormous  influence  of  the  Crown  in  the  House  of  Confimons. 
The  remedy  is,  to  render  that  House,  bjr  changing  the  modet  dl 
its  election,  and  shortening  the  duration  of  its  trust,  dependetik 
Aipon  the  people,  instead  of  being  dependent  upon  the  Crown,  or, 
"W^at  is  much  worse,  an  overwhelming  CMigarchy; 

Such  is  the  brief  state  of  the  subject.  Can  yoili  then  hav^  the 
insolence  to  assert,  that  the  influence  has  decreased  in  your  tiine^ 
or  that  it  has  produced  a  less  abject  acquiescence  ?  That  irt- 
flu^ice  and  that  acquiescence  are  the  grievances  which  are  to  bd 
reformed ;  and  as  no  impudence  can  deny  that  they  exist  in  their 
Aiill  fotce,  sd  no  sophistry  can  escape  the  inference,  that  the  ne^ 
cessity  for  reforming  them  remains  undiminished.  Have  tnajori^ 
ties  in  your  time  been  less  devoted  ?  Have  the  measures  of  the 
Court  been  less  indiscriminately  adopted  ?  Has  the  voice  of  the 
people  been  less  neglected  ?  Has  the  voice  of  the  Minister  been 
less  obeyed  ?  Not  one  of  these  things  is  tme }  not  one^  there* 
fore,  of  the  reasons  for  Refbrm  has  ceased  to  operate* 

But  to  argue  Ae  question  in  this  manner  is  to  do  iiHUsdee  to 
Its  strength.  It  is  not  only  true  that  the  acquiescence  of  Pirliament 
has  not  been  less  indiscriminate  \  it  is  not  only  true  that  the  tiouse 
of  Commons  have  betrayed  tio  symptoms  of  such  ungovernable 
mdependence  and  impracticable  virtue,  as  might  seem  to  render  its 
Reform  less  necessary  or  less  urgent ;  but  it  is  untontroverttbly 
true,  that  your  recent  experience  furnishes  t  micnre  fantastic  ex- 
ample of  tnat  ignominious  servitude,  from  which  RefcMrm  only  can 
rescue  the  Commons,  than  any  other  that  is  to  be  found  in  oiir 
history.  I  allude  to  your  Russian  armament,  Which  I  do  not 
bring  forward  that  I  may  speak  of  its' absurdity,  because  I  wiU  not 
stoop  to  wound  a  prostrate  enemy,  nor  to  insult  a  convicted  cri- 
minal. I  allude  to  it  only  as  an  example  of  die  parade  with  which 
the  dependence  of  the  House  of  Commons  On  the  Minister  was 
exhibited  to  an  indignant  country.  On  former  occasions  it  had 
been  equally  corrupt ;  on  former  occasions  it  had  been  i^ually 
absurd  ;  but  on  no  former  occasion  had  it  displayed  such 
ostentatious  and  versatile  dependence.  The  Minister  in  one 
session  determines  on  his  armament.  His  obsequious  majority 
register  the  edict ;  but  the  absurdity,  the  odium,  and  the  unpopu- 
krity  of  the  measure,  shake  the  resolution  of  the  Cabiiiet.  Th« 
voice  of  the  people,  despised  by  their  pretended  repiesentatives^ii 
Estened  to  by  the  Minister.  The  House  of  Commons  ar^  at  hti 
nod  teady  to  plunge  their  country  into  the  most  ruinous  and  unjust 
war  i  but  the  body  of  the  people  declare  their  sentiments^  and  tht 
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MIfiisCer  recedes*  H^  comnfiaiids  his  mtjority'  to  Ittradt  ihti^ 
steps,  to  condemn  their  former  prbceedings,  aim  thus  to  dedste 
«K)St  emphatic^y»  that  tiheir  interest  is  not  die  interest,  that  dielr 
vcnce  is  ^ot  the  vcnce,  of  the  people.  The  obsequious  majority* 
obey  wi^ut  a  murmur.  «  Tibi  sumnmm  rerum  judicium  dii  dt^^ 
dere-^hobis  abseqmi ^oria  rdieia  est" 

Nothing  could  more  forcibly  illustrate  die  mockery  and  nuU 
lity  of  "whzt  is  strangely  called  the  Representation  of  the  People, 
diin  this  splendid  victory  of  public  opinion,  The  Minister  yielded 
to  that  natural  audiority  of  public  opinion,  which  is  independenlf 
of  fonns  of  Gpvemment,  and  which  would  have  produced  the 
same  efiect  in  most  of  the  simple  monarchies  of  civilised  Europe. 
Hie  Cabinet  of  Versailles  would  have  been  compelled  to  exhibit  a 
similar  deference  to  the  general  sentiment  before  the  fall  of  their 
despotism  \  and  the  peo^e  of  England  experienced  no  more  aid 
from  dieir  supposed  Representadves,  than  if  the  House  of  Com-' 
mons  had  been  in  form  and  avowal  a  chamber  for  registering^ 
miaiSterial  edicts. 

Thus  wretched  are  the  pretexts  to  which  you  have  been  driven. 
It  is  not  only  easy  to  expose  the  emptiness  and  futility  of  theses 
pretexts,  but  to  esuUtsh  with  all  the  evidence  of  which  any  tc^ic 
of  civH  prtldence  is  susceptible,  that  die  drcwnstanees  of  the  Hmesi 
instead  of  reiiderittg  it  dai^erous  to  attempt  a  Reform  in  our 
Cotistitutton,  make  it  infinitely  dangerous  to  delay  such  a  Reform. 

On  die  Frendi  Revolution,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  offer  a!ny 
observations.  It  has  no  natural  or  direct  relation  to  my  subject, 
and  were  I  disposed  to  treat  it,  it  would  be  my  aim  to  attempt 
what  has  not  hUherto  been  attempted,  and  what  perhaps  it  may 
yet  be  too  early  to  execute  with  success,  an  impartial  aiid  j^i- 
Icoophical  e^mate  of  the  most  unexampled  event  in  history.  Biit 
on  itfe  fff^rmmr  merits  it  is  not  now  my  province  to  observe.  I 
have  only  to  consider  it  as  marking  die  present  time,  either  at 
auspiciotis  or  inauspicious  to  attempts  to  rieform  our  Constitution/ 
These  attempts  to  obtain  Reform  disclaim  aH  alliance  with  the 
ihagnificent  principles,  or  th^  perilous  speculations,  by  which  men, 
according  to  their  various  prepossessions,  will  suppose  our  neigh- 
bours to  have  been  nobly  animated  or  fatally  deluded. 

Whether  the  boldness  of  these  principles,  and  die  wideness  of 
these  specuhtions,  be  as  reconcileable  with  the  order  of  freedom 
as  they  were  instrumental  iii  the  destruction  of  tyranny,  is  a  qiies- 
tioln  on  which  ^isetnen  will  not  be  prone  to  anticipate  the  deci-' 
mn  of  experience.  But  die  schemes  of  R^eform  which  we  hare 
no^  in  view,  the  only  Reforms  whi<ih,  under  the  drcumatances  I' 
eottld  approve,  are  founded  on  other  prindpl^  on  fltentimdnts  long 
naturalised  among  us,  on  notions  of  liberty  purely  English. 
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KevolutiQH*  w^  thm  b^v£  oply  ip  jcantefx^plftte  it  a^^tis  sitpposed  ng 
Tjeud^r  the  pr^  seJE^  moment  favor  a^bji^  of  imfavor9|d^.to  mediated  Hc^ 
forfHS  in  ^iglapd^  Jo  this  view  it  will  he.ea^f  to  jprov^g^tbat  ^  fff^j 
bable  future  ;mflu«nce  o£  itb^t  Revolution^  .toJl^Ufz^;  ie  fis  iij^$ 
po  the  general  aentimeiits  of  Europe^  aurks  X\ktpr4ient  v^omefft^  «# 
that  jn  which  a  Sleform  of  the  ,Ei^ish  .Constiuition  is  aoft  oi^y 
§afe  ;and  prudent  but  .urgent  »nd  ^dispensihle.  Nothing  ia4^ 
^ao  he  QVPre  evident)  than  that  a  mighty  cbaj^  in  the  di^qtJQ9i 
of  <the  public  sentiments  of  £ur<^  is  likely  to  arise  from  that  Re« 
vphitioni  whether  it  be  successful  or  unsuccessfuL  Jf  it  jie  ^ujcpes^ 
fuU  tlie  spirit  of  extreme  Democracy  is  hkely  to  .spread  ovqr  aV 
Europe  and  to  swallow  up  in  a  volcanic  eruption  every  remnant 
of  Monarchy  and  of  Nobility  in  rfie  civilised  world.  The  probability 
of  such  effects  is  :so  strongly  believed  by  the  enemies  of  thatfL^vOr 
jlutioa,  that  it  is  the  ground  of  .their  alarm,  the  subject  of  t]^r  iur 
vective,  and  the  pjretext  of  their  Jiostilities, 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  efforts  of  France  be  unsuccessful  |  ^if 
her  liberties  be  destroyed^  there  pin  be  iittle  doubt  that^uch,  a  sbqc;^ 
iwiUmoat|>owerfally  inipel  the  4:uarent  of  opinion  to  thesidf  ojf 
Monarchy  4  a  direction  in.whicl;i  it  will  be  iil^ly  for  sev^radagq&.t<» 
^optinue.  The  example  of  the  destruction  of  the  ^great  .Fr^ndj^ 
K^pul^lic  would  diffuse  dismay  and  submission  among  a  muki^ud^ 
who  only  judge  by  .events  \  and  the  bloody  scenes  winch  mui|t 
fittend  such  a  destruction  would  indeed  be  sufficif^iit  to  «yppai  tb^ 
^scern^t  and  most  ardent  champions  of  liberty^  T|i^  ^iifit,  <^ 
Eurqpe  would  crouch  under  the  dark  shade  of  J>espotiw^in  ^^ 
^i&pose  and  fearful  obedience.  The  Royal  ponfeder^y  w^ch  4^ 
effected  this  subversion,  would  doubtles!S  continue  its  iponpert  ^n4 
its  efforts.  The  principle  of  maintaining  the  intei^  indep^rid^^ 
of  nations^  being, destroyed  by  the  e^^ample  of  Francet,  w  b^rrimr 
•would  imy  logger  be  opposed  to  th<j  arbitraiy  yr'xW  of  Kings.  The 
internal  laws  of  all  the  £urqpe^n  States  would  be  dict^ed  by  ^ 
jCouncil  of  De^potsf,  and  thus  the  influence  of  morai  causes  rpn 
:public  opinion,  coroperatii^  with  the  combined  strengtjb  apd  J?Q- 
licy  of  Princ^s$  "  every  faint  vestige  and  loo^  r^mn^nt^*  of  ft^ 
government  will  be  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth* 

Jn  either  alternative  England  cannot  be  exeo^i;  from  the.g^^eral 
spirit-  If  the  phrenzy  of  Democracy  be  epcci^d  by  th^.^ucfc^ss,  oji 
jFrance  ;  if  the  spirit  of  abject  ^ubmifsion  andi  of  triumphant  De^- 
jiatism  be  produced  by  Jier  failure^  in  the  first  event  the  p^ac^.V^ 
.the.second  the  liherqr  of  jE^glan/iis  endangered.  In  the; fiwt'^^^pt 
iiiurious  JK.^blic!Uuaov».in  the  ^second  a  defpfiate  Tozyism  48 
likely  /  to  43«rvad^  the -i;;puntry«  ^gaii^t  the -prevsJkencB;  f)f  ]^^ 
extremes.there  only .^sts,  one.remedy«    It  is. to  in^gorate  t^^- 
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mderttic  part  of  the  Coii8titution  i  it  k  to  vender  the  House  of 
Cbamuma  8o  bonestiy  ^tti  substsmtbdly  the  representative  of  die 
people,  diat  Republucans  may  no  longer  have  topics  of  inyective^ 
nor  Mii\i8ters  the  means  0f  cbmtptton.    If  die  one  spirit  preTaili  k 
is  necessary  to  reform  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  discontents 
of  die  people  may  be  prevented.    If  the  odier  spirit  prevails,  the 
same  Reform  is  necessarjr,  that  it  may  be  strong  ^longh  to  resist 
the  encroachments*  of  die  Crown.     In  the  one  case,  to  prevent  our 
Government  from  being  changed  into  a  pure  Democracy ;  in  die 
other,  to  prevent  it  from  being  changed  into  a  simple  Monarchy. 
In  ddier  event  the  same  precaution  is  necessary.    The  same  Re- 
form will  preserve  tlw  English  Constitution  from  the  sap  of  Royal 
influence,  and  from  the  storm  of  tumultuous  Democracy.    A 
Constittttbnwhidi  provided  a  pure  representation  of.  the  people, 
and  which  included  enough  of  Monarchy  for  vigor,  and  enough 
of  Aristocracy  for  deliberation,  would  Ud  a  just  defiance  to  the 
most  magnificent  and  seductive  virions  of  democratic  enthusiasm. 
A  people  who  felt  that  they  possessed  a  vigorous  popular  control 
on  dieir  Government,  could  ^ee  litde  obnoxious,  and  nothing  for- 
midable in  the  powers  of  the  Peerage  and  die  Crown,  and  would 
feel  none  of  that  discontent  whidi  alone  could  make  them  accessi- 
ble tadie  arts  <}f  Republican  misrion^es.    The  success  of  the 
Frendi^  thefascinating  example  of  their  superb  Democracy  will 
^have  no  dangerous  eff^ts  on  the  minds  of  contented  Englishmen. 
But  what  wisdom  can  avert  the  efiects  which  must  arise  from  such 
a  model  ci  representation,  and  such  a  spirit  as  the  success  of  France 
witt  produce  in  Europe,  tf  diat  spirit  is  to  cerate  on  a  dissatisfied 
peo{dej  and. that  model  be  perpetuallv  compared  with  the  ruins  of 
•a  free  Government.    In  the  alternative  then  of  the  success  of  the 
French  Revohttion,  nodiing  surdy  can  be  so  indispensible  as  a 
speedy  Reform  in  the  Repre^ntation  of  the  People. 

That  10  infuse  a  new  portion  of  popular  vigor  into  the  House  of 
Commons  is  the  only  remedy  that  can  be  opposed  to  the  trium- 
phant Toryism  winch  die  subverrion  of  the  French  Republic  must 
produce,' is  a  proposition  so  evident,  as  n^her  to  demand  proof 
nor  to  admit  Qliistralion.  We  have  seen  the  influence  of  an  un- 
popular Court  victorious  during  a  long  reign,  in  hostility  to  the 
prejudice,  and  in  defiance  of  the  jealousy,  of  the  people.  What 
then  are  we  to  expect  from  that  increased  and  iocreasing  influence, 
conducted  pediaps  vrith  more  dexterity  in  the  Cabinet,  seconded 
with  equal  devotion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  aided  by  the 
Uind  enthusiasm  of  a  people,  who  are  intoxicated  by  commercial 
prosperity,  and  infatuated  by  all  die  prejndices  of  the  nmt  irantie 
-Toryism  r  Under  such  a  state  erf  things,  what  can  prevent  the  finr- 
OMition  of  att  imcontrolled  Bi^marchy,  and  the  absorption  of  every 
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power  by  a  Coitrty  f rom  which  StiglMutteft  ate  to  kmi  ^dAnie 
renmant  of  penonal  teottrity  it  wiU  wodiafe  to  qmi^  iii4a€ 
fonnalirjr  of  puUtc  freedom  it  will  deign  to  endttre,  wi^  what 
image  of  the  Coiittitiiti6ii  it  will  indidge  and  amme  an  fatfatualcd 
rabble. 

Such  are  the  effects  which  the  socceas  or  Ae  rabrertion  of 
Trench  Demooraey  seem  cdcnfated  to  produce  on  the  temper  and 
sentiments  of  die  finvopera nations*  Hitsthenefere  is  the  moment 
to  repair  and  to  strengthen  the  EngUdi  Constitudon*  The  £ite  of 
France  hangs  in  snspoice.  Her  success  is  yet  too  dtilrious,  widely 
or  dangerously  to  difiuse  a  qiirit  of  imitation  i  and  die  contest  be« 
tween  her  and  the  Despotic  League  is  still  too  equal  to  plunge  die 
people  of  Europe  into  the  lethargy  of  ^nriUty  or  despair.  TUs 
then  is  that  pause  of  tranquBEty^  during  whidi  we  hare  Hi  pre^ 
pare  s^inst  the  hurricane  with  which  we  ate  menaced*  This 
theref<nre  is  the  moment  when  what  was  brfore  expedient  is 
become  necessary*  Reform  was  before  useful  to  improve;  it 
is  now  necessary  (and  perhaps  the  period  of  its. efficacy  b  shorter 
than  we  may  imagine)  to  prtacrfc  the  Oevemment  Menaced  by 
the  predominimce  of  a  Democratical  or  a  Monarchical  s[nrit,  give 
the  people  thdr  r^hts^  smd  they  wiU  not  be  provoked  to  denumd 
more ;  create  an  independent  House  of  Commons^  and  the  power 
of  the  Crown  will  be  c^edced ;  Despotism  and  twnult  will  be 
equsdly  averted  ;  the  peace  of  the  countrr  will  be  preserved  i  die 
constittttkmal  liberty  of  die  country  wiU  ue  immortalised. 
'  Such  a  moment  must  have  be«i  chosen  by  a  Statesman^  w)i0 
to^an  enlightened  love  for  publie  tranqofflity  united  an  honest  zeal 
for  poytical  Reform^  Such  a  numient  theref<nre  was  not  chosen 
by  YoDU  The  opportunities  which  it  fumtthed,  and  the  pidilic 
duties  which  it  imposed,  you  neither  fdt  nor  regarded*  But  it 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  another  land,  whidi  you  dki  not  neelect^ 
add  of  ^M^iich,  I  must  confess,  you  have  availed  yoursdf  with  no 
mean  dexterity. 

The  discussions  produced  by  the  French  Ren^ticm  had  giviii 
birth  to  exaggerated  ideas  of  Hberty  cm  one  hand,  and  had  furnidi** 
ed  a  ground  to  some  men,  and  a  pretext  to  more,  for  exaggerated 
fears  of  anardiy  ou  the  other*  No  such  ferment  of  the  human 
mind  had  ever  arisen  without  producing  many  extravagant  opnnotts* 
Every  passion  and  every  franlty,  in  the  ardor  of  dispute,  seduced 
nmi  kito  extremes^  Many  honest  men  were  driven  huo  Toryism 
by  their  fears«  Many  s<^er  men  were  betrayed  into  RepubK- 
camsm  by  dieir  endiusiasm^  Such  a  divukm  of  sostimem  was 
piecisely  dutt  whidt  a  good  Mimster  would  labor  to  heaU  but 
which  a  crafty  Minister  would  inflame  into  faction,  that  he  m%br 
use  it  to  strengthen  and  ^tend  hb  power*    Tou  had  to  dioose 
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iMttor  mhkh 4»f  diese  ciuMttefl  yM  tiMnrt  to  paas  Ib6  po8Mityi«Bd 
yeahaiw  made  yMr  dectioii.  It  W9l  ia  yoUr  dwice  lo  initai^te 
cvciemesi  to  otneitiate  diikiBiioet,  lo  e«lm  die  impwtM  kemA* 
eeace  ctf  Goyemmcfit  to  all  pAtties  and^ecM  of  «tte2f  im.  &u(  y mi 
chose  to  take  the  most  effectual  means  to  exaggerate  extreme;  to 
IndSamie:  tLifi^nces,  ^  give  the  tttictiM  md  cowtttentooe  of  yMrer 
to'onc  paity*  tofiit  the  GevenHMAtidf  the  coomry  at  ^e  head  of 
t  :trimttphffit  fadbitw  You  ditsemknced  alaiims  of  ^iesigat  no  isiib^ 
iFtrr  die  Cbnstkotioii  «o  iHdelir  and  e^  mccessfully)  that  ymi  have 
•cteated  indib  oountry  a  ^iritof  Toryism  more  ioGysorinMiifltte^  4mM 
abject) and  moreraDOOVOiis  than  has  edsted  in  Ekiglaiid  ainee  ^>ae> 
cession  of  the  Honae^of  (iajxMner.  Bigotry  animateflaeivfltty,  aemKty 
mingles  wMi  the  fear  of  iconfnsion  *,  ihe  honest  iear  af  coi^aaioa 
becomes  the  dupe  of  the  covnipt  mooopoHsts  of  power  ;  and  from 
the.ferateotatim  of  these  various  passioM  practised  on  by  your 
emiBsaloieS)  there Imub  arisen  «  pusillanimotts  and  merdloss  Torytao^ 
which  is  ready  to  aupport  the  moot  corrupt  Minister,  and  to  pro- 
i«r9>e  the  most  tenq^mte  adfocates  ^  freedom^  No  i^it  oouM 
bt  «o  iralttable  ta  a  Minitter ;  no^iiag  oouM  ensure  hkn  audi 
cheap  and  itidiscrtmioBAe  support.  Yontsould  not  fail  to  t^ecollett 
liMrhappy  use.  which  the  dread  of  Jaoobitism  was  to  iSir  Robert 
W?alpole,  sbid  you  <eaaiLy  ^aw  that  the  <fattad  of  RepuUieantsoi 
iriigfbtbe  anoqublly  auooesaful  engme  in.  jour  luinds.  The  ue* 
€drmete  of  abine  are  m  auch  ceases  caUed  enemies  to  establishment 
— ^The  enemies  trf  fthe  Gaiwnmeni  are  to  be  resiled  enemtes  of 
obeConstitutbn.  Toiwvie  ^propoM  ^e  fe«reachme!at  of  a  Tel- 
ierMp  of  the  Bmckeqtmr  from  a  Walpole,  was  onoe  to  aim  at  die 
introduction  of  thePretender ;  to  doulittthe  consislenicy  of  William 
PitJti  or  toimpeach  dK  purity  of  Geo^  Rose !  is  now  to  moAtatt 
llie  lestabBshinent  of  «  democracy. 

.  The  progrees  of  suc^  «  i^uaUe  spuit  you  saw  with  a  joy  wfaieh 
^ur  ^htrelings^  boasted,  which  yowr  higher  dependents  but  ill  «iis^ 
sembled,  and  which  was  even  clumsily  concealed  by  the  plau^le 
amdipompotts  hypocrisy  of  yomr  own  character.  What  wonder 
that  ^u  ^should  see  l^ith  rapfeure  and  triumph  the  likelihood  of 
is?en -fionest  men  ^tuhously  enrMing  themselves  among  your 
doniaslirfes^What  did  it  'inqk>rt  to  you,  that  in  the  mean  while 
she  ipbrenay  of  R'optd>iieaansm  w«s  likiefy  to  gain  ground  among 
fti^puiaee,'prdToked  into  wild  extrtsnes  4>y,the  wild  extremee  cff 
ilMrtr  superiors  ?  What  signified  the*  dangin's  that  might  in  time 
otise  tfrom  die  awakening  tmderstanding  of  ScdtlamDi  from  th^ 
ten^st  indigaaibn  of  .IfcaLJiND'?  What  w«pe  these  dangeils  to 
lyou  i  The  Toryism ^df  die  higherdattes  would  ImiytmrHmifWnii 
utry 'coiKsion  between  the  opposite  ordors  in  society^ ^whidi.  the 
diffusion  of  exlreitie  opiniens  atnong  >th^m  might  iproduc^  was 
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Tiewed  wUhoiit  terror  by  biii  wlioatt  hetn  had  M,v»tMm$iiit€teii 
ki  the  fiitore  faie  of  btt-ceuatty.  :     <      : 

It  had  not  howerer  appeared  neoesaary  to  diechrt  bf  any  tnreit* 
^t  the  alliance  of  Ckmitnmfot  with  the  faroried  factkm^  till  aa 
^Ittempt  was  made  to  mediate  between  parties^  and  to  avert  the  evils 
which  impettded  over  the  coitfatry* 

An  association -of  gentlemen  was  fmncd  for  these  pnrpoees; 
They  erected  the  st^ard  of  the  British  Constitution.  They 
were  likely,  by  the  liberality  of  their  principles,  to  recknii 
everv  diinking  man  who  had  been  seduced  mto  RepublicanisaM 
and  oy  the  moderation  of  their  views^  to  attract  every  honest  nun 
whahad  for  a  moment  been  driven  into  Toryism.  They  had  al^ 
ready  almost  effected  an  umon  of  the  friends  of  Uberty  and  orders 
and  reduced  to  a  misemble  handful  the  two  extreme  factions  \  the 
dread  of  one  of  which,  and  the  fury  of  die  other,  were  to  be  d» 
instruments  of  your  power.' 

Sftich  a  danger  demanded  sus  extreme  remedy.  No  man  has 
more  studied  or  more  experienced  the  gullAUtiy  of  nuinkind  than 
yourself.'  You  knew  that  the  popular  gro^sness  would  not  distin*- 
euish  between  what  it  was  your  policy  to  confound.  You  theret 
fore  issued  a  Proclamation,  which  by  dire(^g  a  vague  and 
indiscriminate  odium  against  all  political  change^  confounded  mi 
the  same  storm  of  unpopularity  the  wildest  projects  of  aubvevsiei^ 
and  the  most  measured  plans  of  Reform. 

A  Statesman,  emboldened  by  success,  and  instructed  by.et|>e- 
rience  in  all  the  arts  of  popular  delusion,  easily  perceived  die 
aosailable  position  of  every  iaspiatoriai.  patty,  the  >vatioiis 
enettiies  they  provoke,  the  opposite  iaifnitations  they  inewn 
In  their  labors  to  avert  that  fatal  collision  ai  the  opposite  orders 
of  society,  which  the  difibsion  of  extreme  principles  thtieatened^ 
you  saw  that  they  would  be  charged  by  the  corrupt  with  violence, 
and  accused  by  the  violent  of  insincerity.  It  was  .  easy,  ypu 
knew,  to  paint  moderation  as  the  rirtu^  of  cowards,  and  com- 
promise as  the  policy  of  knaves,  to  the  stormy  and  intderant  en*^ 
thusiasm  of  faction }  and  the  malignant  alsurms  of  the  <:onrttpt 
would,  it  is  obvious,  be  forward  to  brand  every  moderatie  seiiti*> 
ment  and  every  mediatorial  effort  as  symptoms  of  collusion  w^ 
the  violent,  and  of  treachery  to  the  cauae  of  public  order.  It 
scarcely  required  the  incentive  and  die  sanction  of  a  soknm 
public  measure  Yrom  the  Government  to  let  loose  so  many  <M>fropt 
interests andmalignantpasstonson  the.natui^lobjectof  their  enmity* 
But  such  a  sanction  and  incentive  might  certainly  add  someilmig 
to  the  activity  of  these  interests,  and  to  the  virutoioe  of  these  pas* 
sions.  Such  a  sanction  and  incentive  you  theiitfore  gate  in  youv 
Proclanu^ion.    To  brand  medntion  as  treadiery,  and  neutrality 
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as  dkgufsed  hoistHitjr ;  io  proroke  the  tiolent  int6  tie^  indlseretionsi 
and  to  make  those  indiscretions  the  means  of  aggiratrating  the 
Torvism  of  the  timid  by  awakening  their  alarms  i  to  bury  under 
one  olack  and  indiscriminate  obloquy  of  licentiousness  the  memory 
of  every  principle  of  freedom  ;  to  rally  round  the  banners  of 
religious  persecution,  and  oiF  political  corruption,  every  mian  in  th^ 
kingdom  who.  dreads  anarchy,  and  who  deprecates  confusion  }  to 
establish  on  the  broadest  foundation  oppression  and  servility  for  the 
present,  and  to  heap  up  in  store  all  the  causes  of  anarchy  and  civil 
commotion  for  future  times;  such  is  the  malignant  policy,  sudi 
are  the  mischievous  tendenci^,  such  are  the  experienced  effects  of 
that  PkocLAMATioN.  It  is  sufEcient  that,^^  the prtsentf  it  con^i^ 
yerts  the  kingdom  into  a  camp  of  janissaries,  enlisted  by  their 
alarms^  to  de^nd  your  power.  It  is  mdeed  well  adapted  to  pro- 
duce other  remoter  and  collateral  efiects,  which  the  far-sighted  po-» 
litics  of  the  Addressers  have  not  discerned*  It  is  certainly 
well  calculated  to  blow  into  a  flame  that  spark  of  Republic 
canism  which  moderation  must  have  extinguished,  but  which  may, 
in  future  conceixxxble  circumstances,  produce  effects,  at  the  sugt 
gestion  of  which  good  men  will  shudder,  and  on  which  wise  men 
will  rather  meditate  than  descant.  It  is  certain  that  in  this  view 
your  Proclamation  is  as  eflTectual  in  irritating  some  men  into  Re- 
publicanism, as  Paine's  pamphlets  have  been  in  frightening  others 
into  Toryism.       ' 

Perhaps,' however,  the  events  which  such  a  spirit  might  produce^ 
ai^  contingencies  that  enter  into  the  calculations  of  certain  States- 
men. Perhaps  they  anticipate  the  moment  when  the  Republican 
mob  of,  the  lower  orders  may  be  as  valuable  to  them  as  the  Tory 
vulgar  of  the  higher  are  now.  Perhaps  they  may  deem  it  a  master 
stroke  of  Machiavelian  policy  to  foment  the  animosity  of  two  fac- 
tions, one  of  which  maintains  the  present  Dictator,  and  the  other 
inay  aggrandize  the  future  Demagogue- 
Such  a  policy  is  not  altogether  improbable ;  and  if  the  eternal 
alliance  of  wisdom  with  virtue  could  be  broken,  might  not  be 
thought  altogether  unwise.  The  man  who  was  capable  of  it 
wouM  not  be  deceived  by  the  present  appearance  of  prosperity  and 
content.  He  would  easily  See,  how  rapidly  public  calamity,  acting 
upon  Republican  theories,  might  change  the  scene  (  far  less  would 
be  hindered  by  the  present  appearances  of  furious  loyalty  among 
some  of  the  lower  classes  of  society.  He  would  perceive  this  state 
of  sentiment  to  be  the  forced  produce  of  artificial  causes,  and  he 
could  anticipate  the  violence  with  which  they  would  rebound  to 
an  opposite  extreme,  more  natural  to  their  situation,  more  con- 
genial to  their  feelings,  and  more  gratifying  to  their  pride. 
The  success  of  such  a  policy  would  certainly  demand  in  the 
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Statesman  vAm  adopted  it  a  ttsilon  of  tsitents  and  dispb^t^ooi 

which  are  not  often  combined.  Cold,  stern,  crafty,  and  ambi> 
guou^  he  must  be,  without  those  entanglements  of  friendship  and 
those  restraints  of  feeling,  by  which  tender  natures  are  held  bacS 
from  desperate  enterprises.  No  ingenuousness  must  betray  il 
glimpse  of  his  designs;  no  compunction  must  suspend  the  stroke 
of  his  ambition.  He  must  never  be  seduced  into  any  honest  pro* 
fession  of  precise  public  principle,  which  might  afterwards  arise 
against  him  as  the  record  of  his  apostasy  ;  he  must  be  prepared  for 
acting  every  inconsistency,  by  perpetually  veiling  his  political  pro- 
fessions in  the  no-meaning  of  lofty  genefalities.  The  absence  of 
gracious  and  popular  mannersj^  which  can  find  no  place  in  such  a 
character  will  be  well  compensated  oy  the  austere  and  ostentatious 
virtues  of  insensibility.  He  must  possess  the  parade  without  the 
restraints  of  morals.  He  must  unite  the  most  profound  dissimula- 
tion with  aO  the  ardor  of  enterprise ;  he  must  be  prepared  by  one 
part  of  his  character  for  the  violence  qf  a  multitude,  and  by  ano-' 
ther  fot  the  duplicity  of  a  Court.  If  such  a  man  arose  ac  any 
critical  moment  in  the  fortune  of  a  State  ;  if  he  were  unfettered 
by  any  great  political  connexion  ;  if  his  interest  were  not  linked 
10  the  stability  of  public  order  by  any  ample  property  ;  if  he  couM 
carry  with  hirii  to  any  enterprise  no  little  authority  and  splendor  of 
character;  he  indeed  would  be  an  object  of  more  rational  dread 
than  a  thousand  Republican  pamphleteers. 

Against  such  a  man  it  would  be  fit  to  warn  the  peopfe  whbn{ 
he  might  delude,  and  the  opulent  whom  he  might  destrov.  Wbe; 
ther  such  he  the  character  of  any  living  Statesmen,  it  belongs  tb 
History  to  determine. 

I  shall  dwell  no  longer  on  portraits  that  may  be  imaginary^ 
and  speculations  which  may  be  illusive.  The  dangers  which  hate 
haunted  my  imagination  may  be  unreal;  but  if  ever  such  dangers 
^ould  be  realised  in  a  moment  of  public  calamity,  and  if  public 
qonfidefnce  should  then  be  triumphantly  seized  by  a  convictrf  de- 
Hnquent,  like  the  present  Minister  of  England ;  if  the  people 
should  then  forget  the  blackest  treachery  to  their  cause,  and  the 
meanest  malignity  against  their  friends;  then  indeed  the  parade  of 
your  confidence  in  popular  folly  will  be  justified;  and  a  contempt 
for  tlie  understanding  of  the  people  will  be  proved  to  be  the  best 
requisite  for  ruling  them  absolutely,  as  well  as  the  best  proof  of 
having  estimated  them  correctly. 

If  such  be  the  state  of  the  People  of  England,  no  huniari 
power  can  save  them  ;  they  must  be  abandoned  to  their  misfor- 
tunes and  to  your  delusions.  In  the  confidence  that  they  are  more 
generous,  and  more  wise,  I  have  now  arraigned  you  before  their 
tribunal.     Events  will  decide  whether  my  respect  or  your  con- 
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•a '         Mr:  Km  Apaski^Jrm  Jhe^&iusif  df         [SO 

Moptb^  he8t  fioNiii^d,  ani  the  deciiioii  inti^Tes  the  fate  of  our 

country. 

.   I  will  not  conclude  this  letter  vith  expressions  of  respect  whicli 

t  do  not  entertatn,  but  I  will  close  it  Mrith  confidently  asserting, 

that  every  Ime  of  it  contains  the  unbiassed  sentiments  of 

AN  HONEST  MAN. 


APPENDIX. 

'■  '/     .  'No.!. 

OPmiON    O*    MR;    LOCKE    ON    REPRESfiNTATlOK.    ' 

,  <<  Things  of  this  woild  are  in  so  constant  a  flux,  that  notbii^ 
remdns  long  in  the  same  slate.  Thus  people,  riches,  tirade,  ppwer^ 
change  their  stations^  florishing  mighty  cities  come  to  ruin,  and 
{(rove  in  time  neglected  desolate  corners,  whilst  other  unfrequented 
places  grow  into  populous  countries,  filled  with  wealth  and  in«- 
habitants.  But  thmgs  not  always  changing  equally,  and  private 
interest  often  keeping  up  cust9ms  and  privileges,  when  the  reason^ 
of  them  are  ceased,  it  often  comes  to  pass,  that  in  governments^ 
where  part  of  the  legislative  consbts  of^  representatives  chosen  by 
fbe  people,  that  in  tract  of  time  this  representajtion  becomes  very 
unequal  and  disproportionate  to  the  reasons  it  was  at  first  esta^ 
blished  upon.  To  what  gross  absurdities  die  following  of  custoniy 
when  reason  has  left  it,  may  lead,  we  may  be  satisfied^  when  we 
see  the  bare  name  of  a  town,  of  which  there  remains  not  so  mucii 
a$  the  ruins,  where  sonrce  so  much  housing  as  a  sheep-cot^  or  more 
Inhabitants  than  a  shepherd  is  to  be  found,  sends  a&  m^/mf  Bepre^ 
$ent(itiv^  to  the  grand  Assembly  of  Law  makers,  as  a  whole  county^ 
numerous  in  people,  and  powerful  in  4cbes^  This  strangers  stand 
amazed  at,  and  every  ime  must  coitfess  needs  a  remedy.  For  it 
being  the  interest^  as  well  as  the  intentK^  of  the  people  to  have  a 
fair  and  equal  Bepreschtaiion ;  whoever  brings  it  nearest  to  that, 
is  an  undoubted  friend  to,  and  pstablisher  of  the  Goy^RNr 
|i£NT^  and  cannot  miss  the  consent  and  ^pprobadon  of  tjbe  com- 
munity^ Tis  not  a  chapge  from  the  present  state,  whiph  perhaps 
corruption  or  decay  has  introduced,  that  makes  an  inroad  upon  the 
povfimment,  but  um  tendency  of  it  tp  injure  or  oppress  the  people, 
and  to  set  up  oine  part,  or  party^  with  a  di$tinctioi;i  frpn^  and  a^ 
unequal  subjection  of  the  rest." 

Locke  on  Civil  Government,  Book  IT* 
Ck^p.  l^.  Sect.  IB7^  158. 
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OPINION   OF   MR^  JUSTIC&  BLACK^TOWIU 

«^This  13  the  SPIRIT  pf  oar  Cbnsdtiition :  not  tbat  I  aiuefl  it 
IS  in  fact  quite  so  perfect  as  I  ha?e  here  endeavocired  to  deacribe  iti 
for,  if  any  alteration  might  be  wished  or  suggested  in  tht  pteseikt 
frame  of  ParliamentSi  it  should  be  in  hsfox  of  a  more  complete 

REPRESENTATION   OF  i'HE    PEOPLE/' 

Btackston^s  Commentaries^  Fol.  I.  Page  171, 172, 

No.  III. 

ta\t^cx$  from  a  tetter  written  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  to  LieiK 
tenant  Colonel  Sharman,  Chairman  of  the  Coipmittee  of  (ji^o^r 
respondence  at  Belfast,  dated  August  15th,  1783. 

«<I  HAVE  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  from 
which  I  have  been  able  to  give  to  this  great  qu 
Jrcars  has  occupied  my  mind  ;  and  from  ever] 
the  present  hour  I  am  more  and  more  convinc 
the  right  of  voting  universally  to  every  man 
nature  for  want  of  reason,  or  by  law  for  the  a 
together  with  annual  elections,  is  the  only 
ef&ctual  and  permanent.     I  am  further  con 
only  reform  that  is  practicable.    The  lesser 
Mr.  Pitt's  motion  in  the  Housf  ^  Commons) 
with  every  possible  advantage   in  its  favor  \  not  only  from  the 
zealous  support  of  the  advocates  for  a  more  equal  one,  but  from 
the  a8»8tance  of  men  of  great  weight  botli  in  and  out  of  power. 
But  with  aU  those  temperaments  and  helps  it  has  failed;  not  pne 
proselytehzs  been  gained  from  corruption^  nor  has  the  least  ray  of 
bpp$  btfep  held  out  from  any  quarter,  that  the  House  of  Com- 
W^n^  was  Uiclined  to  adopt  %nj  other  mode,  of  reform.    Thft 
wejght  of  corruption  has  crushed  this  more  gentle,  as  it  would  have 
defeated  aoy  more  efficacious  plasn  in  the  same  circuin6tat¥;e$» 
From  that  quarter,  therefore,  I  have  fKHhing  to  hope.     It  is  ftoni 
the  people  at  large  that  I  expect  any  good,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  the  only  way  to  make  them  feel  that  they  are  really  ooncemed 
in  the  business,  is  to  contend  for  their  full,  clear,  and  indisputable 
rights  of  universal  representation.  But  in  the  more  liberal  and  great 
pbn  of  universal  representation  a  cleaur  and  distinct  principle  at 
bnce  appears,  that  cannot  lead  us  wrong.    Not  coNTbNiBMCY^ 
but  RIGHT.     If  it  is  not  a  maxim  of  our  Constitution,  that  a 
British  subject  is  to  be  governed  only  by  laws  to  which  he  has 
oa^sentad  by  himself  w  his  reprepentatiwr,  we  should  instantly 
abandon  the  error ;  but  if  it  is  the  essential  of  Freedom^  founded 
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on  the  eternal  principles  of  jostice  ^nd  msdom  and  our  unalien- 
able birth-right»  we  should  not  hesitate  in  asserting  it.  Let  us  then 
but  determine  to  act  upon  this  broad  principle  ox  giving  to  every 
man  his  own,  and  we  shall  immedtatdy  get  rid  of  all  the  perplex- 
ttiet  to  whidi  the  narrow  notions  of  partiality  and  exclusion  naust 
ermr  be  subject*'' 

No,  IV. 

OPimOK  OF  THE   CITY  OF  LONDON. 

<<  GuildhaUy  Tuesday ^  April  11, 1782. 
«  At  a  meeting  of  the  Liveiy  of  London,  appointed  to  cor- 
respond widi  the  Committees  c^  the  several  counties,  cittesi  &c. 
of  the  kingdom, 

«<Mr.  Alderman  Crosby  in  the  Chain 

<<  Ilesolved  Unanimously, 
<<That  in  the  judgment  ot  this  Committee,  unless  a  melioration 
of  Parliament  can  be  obtained,  the  best  official  regulations  may 
soon  be  set  aside^  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  ministers  may  soon 
b^e  displaced;  by  the  prevalence  of  that  corrupt  influence  now 
subsisting  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  its  defective  frame 
naturally  generates,  and  which  has  already  so  nearly  efiected  th^ 
ruin  of  this  unhappy  country.*' 

No.  V. 

OPINION  OF   ASSOCIATED  ENGLISH  COUNTIES. 

Extracts  from  the  proceedings  of  a  Meeting  of  Deputies  ap« 

pointed  by  the  several  petitioning  or  associated  bodies  herein*- 

after  mentioned. 

The  counties  of  York,  Surry,  Hertford,  Huntingdon,  Middle-^ 
lex,  Essex,  Kent,  Devon,  and  Nottingham,  and  the  city  of 
Westminster,  held  on  the^Srd  day  of  March,  and  by  diflTerent  ad- 
journments on  the  10th,  l7th,  19th,  S^th,  and  31st  days  of  IMbrch^ 
and  2l8t  day  of  April,  1781, 
"Resolved, 

"  That  the  parliamentary  representation  of  this  kingdom  is  ex- 
tremely inadequate. 
"  Resolved, 

**  That  the  extensive  public  evils  have  been  produced  by  the 
gross  inadequacy  of  the  representation  of  the  people  in  parliaments." 

;  No.  VI. 

'  /  «  Thatched  House  Tavern,  May  1 6,  1 782* 

•*  At  a  numerous  and  respectable  meeting  of  members  of  par- 
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liament  fmndly  f o  a  Constitutiotial  ]R.dbTniadpD,  and  of  nieq^bers 
of  several  committees  of  counties  and  cities^ 

PRESENT, 

ITie  Duke  of  Richmonp^        The  Hon.  William  Pitt, 

Lord  Surrey,  The  Rev.  Mr.  Wytill, 

Lord  MahoK,  Major  Cartwright, 

The  Lord  Mayor,  Mr.  John  Rob^nbTooke, 

Sir  Watkin  Lewrs,  Alderman  Wilkes, 

Mr.  Dun  COMBE,  Doctor  Je;bb,  : 

SirC.  Wray,  Mr.  Churchill, 

Mr.  B.  HoLLi^,  Mr.  Frost, 
Mr.  Withers,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

<«  Resolved  unanimously, 
<«  That  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  William  Pitt,  on  the  7th 
inst.  for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  enquire  Jnto  the  State  of  the  Representation  of  the  people 
of  Great  Britain,  and  to  report  the  same  to  the  House^  and  dso 
what  steps  it  migl^t  be  necessary  to  take,  having  been  defeated  by 
a  motion  for  the  o|«der  of  the  day,  it  is  become  indispensably  ne- 
cessary that  application  should  be  made  to  Parliament  by  petitions 
from  the  collective  body  of  the  people,  in  their  respective  districts, 
requesting  a  substantial  Reformation  of  the  Commons'  House  of 
Parliament. 

<<  Resolved  unanimpusly, 
<«  That  this  meeting,,  considering  that  a  general  application  by 
the  collective  body  of  the  people  to  the  House  of  Commons  can- 
not be  made  before  the  close  of  the  present  session,  is  of  opinion 
that  the  sense  of  the  people  shouli>  be  taken  at 
SUCH  times  as  may  3e  convenient  during  this  sum- 
mer, IN  ORDER  to  lay  THEIR  SEVERAL  PETITIONS  BE- 
FORE PARLIAMENT  EARLY  IN  THE  NEXT  SESSION,  V^HEN 
THEIR  PROPOSALS  FOR  A  PARLIAMENTARY  REFORMATION 
(without  VtrHICff  neither  the  LIBERTY  OF  THE  NA- 
TION CAN  BE  PRESERVED,  NOR  THE  PERMANENCE  OF  A 
WISE  AND  VIRTUOUS  ADMINISTRATION  CAN  BE  SECURE) 
MAY  RECEIVE  THAT  AMPLE  AND  MATURE  DISCUSSION, 
WHICH    SO    MOMENTOUS    A    QUESTION    DEMANDS." 

No.  VII.  ' 

r  Until  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Friends  of  the  Feo<- 
ple  on  die  present  state  of  the  Representation  shall  appear,  the 
following  mfiy  se|rve  as  a  specimen  of  the  wretched  tenure  by 
which  me  pnvileges  and  liberties  of  the  People  of  England  ar|s 

now  nfiKi 

VOL.  XXL  Pam.  NQ.  XLI.  E 
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en        Mr.  Pius  Aposta^^m  the  Cause  (^^        [U 

'  '<  If  ^We  fakt  the  ^titt%  ^hare  dM  majority  (rf  the  dectorg  const 
below  20,  it  is  shameful  What  a  proportion  of  tlie  51$^  (members 
for  England  and  Wales)  is  sent  into  the  House  by  a  handful,  and 
that  handful  mostly  people  in  low  circumstanceS|  and  therefore 
obnoxious  to  bribery,  or  under  tbe  power  of  their  superiors. 

Sends  members      Chosen  by 

•<Lestwithiel             2 IS 

Truro                      2      .  14^ 

Bodmin 2       19 

Saltash                      2 15 

Camelford               2       10  . 

Bossiney 2  — ^— <  11 

St.  Midiael              2      U      > 

St.Mawefr   -  — ^  2  - — ^  16 

Tiverton                  2      ^ 14 

Ijfalden                    2 14 

Harwich                  2  -r-^  17 

Thetford                  2  •- —  17 

Brackley 2      ^ 17 

Banbury                   ^  2  — —  11 

BaUi                        *  2  -= —  17 

Newport,  Wight     2 13 

Newton,  ditto          -: 2       1 

Andorer                  2 •  IS 

Gatton                    2      11 

Bramber                  2  — —  8 

East  Grinstead  - —  2       19 

Calne                       2       18 

Malnisbury              2      7 

OldSarum               2  —  1 

Bewdley                   2       18 

NewRomney  """"^  2      17 

Marlborough            2       2 

Buckingham            2       7 

S6   \  354 

^'Here  we  see  BS  members  (about  a  ninth-part  of  the  whole  fpr 
England)  are  sent  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  354  votes,  which 
number  ought  not  to  send  one  member.  For  no  member  ou^t 
"to  be  elected  by  fewer  than  the  majority  erf  800,  upon  the  ihost 
'moderate  calculaidon,  in  order  to  give  410,000  voters  thdr  due  jand 
equaHy  distributed  shdre  of  legislative  pOw^r,  ^thoiit  vi^ieh 
equal  distribution  the  majority  of  the  men  of  property  ate  enslaved 
to  the  handful  of  beggars,  who,  by  electing  the  majority  of  tiife 
House  of  Commons,  have  so  great  an  overbalance  of  power  over 
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ihena,  as.to.be  gble  to  carry  everj.point  in  direct  oj>Q9^ition  to  their 
ppinion  and  to  their  interest^"  ^^^^,.^  ,,-^ 

^W?^y  ^itical  DisquisiiionSf  vol.  i.  pp.  47—  8.. 
No.  VIII. 

Sentiments  delivered  by  Mr.  Pitt,  on  Parliamentary  Reform,  in 
his  Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Monday,  the  19th  of 
April,  1785. 

^  He  said  he  was  sensible  of  the  difficulty  which  there  was 
now,  and  ever  must  be,  in  proposing  a  plan  of  Reform.  The  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  who  were  hostUe  to  Reform,  were  a  phalant 
which  ought  to  give  alarm  to  any  individual  upon  rising  to  suggest 
such  a  measure.  Those  who,  with  a  sort  of  superstitious  awe, 
reverence  the  Constitution  so  much  as  to  be  fearful  of  touching  even 
its  defects,  had  always  reprobated  every  attempt  to  purify  the  re- 
presentation. They  acknowledged  its  mequtdity  and  corruption, 
but  in  their  enthusiasm  for  the  grand  fabrkrv  they  would  not 
suffer  a  reformer  with  unhallowed  hands  to  Inepair  tlie  injuries 
which  it  suffered  from  time.  Others  who,  perceiving  the  defici- 
encies that  had  arisen  from  circumstances,  were  ^licitous  of  their 
amendment,  yet  resisted  the  atteiApt,  under  the  argument,  that 
when  once  we  had  presumed  to  touch  the  Constitution  in  one 
point,  the  awe  which  had  heretofore  kept  us  back  from  the  daring 
enterprize  of  innovation  might  abate,  and  there  was  no  foreseeing 
to  what  alarming  lengths  we  might  progressively  go  under  the 
mask  of  Reformation.  Others  there  were,  but  for  these  he  con- 
fessed he  had  not  the  same  respect,  who  considered  the  present 
state  of  representation  as  pure,  and  adequate  to  all  its  purposes, 
and  perfectly  consistent  with  the  first  principles  of  rept'esentation. 
The  fabric  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  an  ancient  pile,  on 
which  they  had  been  all  taught  to  look  with  reverence  and  awe  : 
from  their  cradles  they  had  been  accustomed  to  view  it  as  a  pattern 
of  perfection ;  their  ancestors  had  enjoyed  freedom  and  prosperity 
under  it ;  and  therefore  an  attempt  to  make  any  alterations  in  it, 
would  be  deemed  by  some  enthusiastic  admirers  of  antiquity,  as 
impious  and  sacrilegious.  No  one  reverenced  the  venerable  fabric 
more  than  he  didj  but  all  mankind  knew,  that  the  best  institu- 
tions, like  human  bodies,  carried  in  themselves  the  seeds  of  decay 
and  corruption  j  and  therefore  he  thought  himself  justifiable  in 
proposing  remedies  against  this  corruption,  which  the  frame  of 
the  Constitution  must  necessarily  experience  in  the  lapse  of  years, 
if  not  prevented  by  wise  and  judicious  regulations. 
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68  Mr.  Pitt's  Apostasy  from  the  Came  of         [26 

"  The  argument  of  withstanding  all  reformation,  from  the  fear 
of  the  ill  consequences  that,  might  ensue,  made  gentlemen  com6 
to  a  sort  of  compromise  with  themselves.  «  We  are  sensible  of 
certain  defects  ;  we  feel  certain  inconveniences  in  the  present  state 
of  representation ;  but  fearing  that  we  may  make  it  worse  bjr 
alteration,  we  will  be  content  with  it  as  it  is.'  This  was  a  sort 
of  argument  to  which  he  could  not  give  his  countenance.  If  gen,- 
tlemen  had  at  all  times  been  content  with  this  sort  of  average,  the 
nation  would  have  lost  much  of  that  excellence .  of  which  our 
Constitution  now  had  to  boast.  ^^'^ 

;  <«  If  there  always  had  been  a  House  of  Commons  who  were  the 
faithful  stewards  of  the  interests  of  their  country,  the  diligenjt 
checks  on  the  administration  of  the  finances,  the  constitutional 
advisers  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Legislature,  the  steady 
and  uninfluenced  friends  of  the  People,  he  asked,  if  the  bur^ 

DENS,  WHICH  THE  CONSTITUENTS  OF  THAT  HOUSE  WERE  NOW 
DOOMED    TO   ENDURE,   WOULD    HAVE   BEEN   INCURRED  ?     Would 

the  People  of  England  have  suffered  the  calamities  to  which  they 
had  lately  been  made  subject  ? 

*<  He  needed  not,  he  believed,  to  enumerate  the  arguments  that 
presented  themselves  to  his  mind  in  favor  of  a  reform.  Every 
gentleman,  who  had  taken  pains  to  investigate  the  subject,  must 
see  that  it  was  most  materially  wanted.  To  conquer  the  corrup- 
tion that  existed  in  those  decayed  boroughs,  he  believed  that  gen- 
tlemen would  acknowledge  to  be  impossible.  The  temptation 
were  too  great  for  poverty  to  resist,  and  the  consequence  of  this 
corruption  was  so  visible,  that  some  plan  of  reforming  the  boroughs 
had  clearly  become  absolutely  necessary.  In  times  of  calamity 
and  distress,  how  truly  important  was  it  to  the  people  of  this 
country  that  the  House  of  Commons  should  sympathize  with 
themselves,  and  that  their  interests  should  be  indissoluble  ?  It  was 
most  material  that  the  People  should  have  confidence  in  their  own 
branch  of  the  Legislature  ;  the  force  of  the  Constitution,  as  well 
as  its  beauty,  depended  on  that  confidence,  and  on  the  union  and 
sympathy  which  existed  between  the  constituent  and  representa- 
tive.  The  source  of  our  glory  and  the  muscles  of  our  strength 
were  the  pure  character  of  freedom  which  our  Constitution  bore. 
To  lessen  that  character,  to  taint  it,  was  to  take  from  our  vitals  a 
part  of  their  vigor,  and  to  lessen  not  only  our  importance  but  our 
energy  with  our  neighbours. 

«  The  purity  of  representation  was  the  only  true  andpermanent 
source  of  such  confidence^  for  though  occasionally  bright  charac- 
ters had  arisen,  who,  in  spite  of  the  general  corruption  and  depra- 
vity of  the  day  in  which  they  lived,  had  manifested  the  superior 
influence  of  integrity  and  virtue,  and  had  forced  both  Parliament 
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and  Peofde  to  countenance  their  Administration ;  yet  it  would  be 
unwise  for  the  People  of  England  to  leave  their  fate  to  the  chance 
of  such  characters  often  arising,  when  prudence  must  dictate  that 
the  certain  way  of  securing  their  properties  and  freedom  was  to 
purify  the  sources  of  representation,  and  to  establish  that  strict 
relation  between  themselves  and  the  House  of  Commons  which  it 
was  the  original  idea  of  the  Constitution  to  create.  He  hoped 
tHat  the  plan  which  he  had  mentioned  was  likely  to  re-establish 
such  a  relation ;  and  he  recommended  to  gentlemen  not  to  suffer 
their  minds  to  be  alarmed  by  unnecessary  fears.     Nothing  was 

so  HURTFUL  TO  IMPROVEMENT  AS  THE  FEAR  OF  BEING  CAR- 
RIED FARTHER  THAN  THE  PRINCIPLE  ON  WHICH  A  PERSON 
SET  OUT. 

« It  was  common  for  gentlemen  to  reason  with  themselves,  and 
to  say  that  they  would  have  no  objection  to  go  so  far,  and  no  far- 
ther, if  they  were  sure,  that  in  countenancing  the  first  step,  they 
might  not  either  be  led  themselves,  or  lead  others,  farther  than  they 
intended  to  go.  So  much  they  were  apt  to  say  was  right — so 
far  they  would  go— of  such  a  scheme  they  approved  ;  but  fearing 
that  it  might  be  carried  too  far,  they  desisted  from  doing  even 
what  they  conceived  to  be  proper.  He  deprecated  this  conduct, 
and  hoped  that  gntlemen  would  come  to  the  consideration  of  this 
business,  without  fearing  that  it  wo.uld  lead  to  consequences  that 
would  either  ruin  or  alarm  us." 

Parliamentary  Register  for  1785,  p.  4S  ct  seq. 
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PROPOSAL 

FOR 

A  CONSTITUTIONAL  REFORM, 

FbUNDED   ON  PROPERTY,  AND  SUBVERSIVE  OF  OLIGARCHY, 
AND  OCHLOCRACY. 

The  necessity  of  Reform  in  the  election  of  the  House  of  Commons 
rs  felt  by  all,  and  denied  by  those  only>  whofee  private  advantage 
is  at  variance  with  their  public  interest.  But  the  great  argunifent 
of  the  latter,  is  the  discrepancy  of  opinion  among  the  Reformers, 
'^*  Let  all  nien,"  tlrey  say,  *'  unite  in  one  consistent  system  of  Reform, 
and  we  will  listen  to  Aeir  suggestions."  Had  a  complete  similarity 
bf  opinions, — -ati  event  as  unknown  in  history^  as  inconsistent  with 
the  nature  of  man, — he,^\\  necessary  for  the  adoptioti  of  any  im- 
provement, the  world  would  still  be  immersed  in  the  gloom  of 
ignorance-;  neither  Reformation  nor  Revolution  would  have  taken 
places  >  It  is  to  the  general  conviction  ojf  the  existence  of  abuse^ 
and  to  the  good  sense  of  a  nation,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  salu- 
tary alterations  that  have  been  made  in  all  public  institutions. 

Time  is  the  universal  innovator.  As  all  public  systems  are 
subject  to  the  frailty  that  pervades  all  the  works  of  man,  time  will 
gradually  and  imperceptibly  sap  the  foundations,  and  impair  the 
stability  of  every  human  edifice.  It  is  therefore  the  business  of  a 
wise  policy  to  repair  or  rebuild  that  edifice,  and  prevent  the 
impending  ruin.  To  this  salutary  object  the  following  short 
suggestions  are  dedicated.  They  will  displease  the  violent  of  all 
parties, — the  Radical  Whigs,  who  indulge  the  wild  and  absurd 
reveries  of  Annual  Parliaments  and  Universal  Sufirage ;  and  the 
Radical  Tories,  who  aim  at  the  perpetuation  of  every  corrupted  and 
corrupting  practice. 

The  English  Constitution  theoretically  consists  of  the  Monarchy^ 
the  Aristocracy,  and  the  Democracy,  But  the  slow  and  certain 
workings  of  corruption  have  introduced  into  its  practical  operation 
t^i'o  extraneous  bodies,  an  Oligarchy  and  an  Ochlocracy. 

The  first  is  the  most  important  and  the  most  powerful.  Tlie 
members  of  it  command  the  King,  the  Lords  and  the  Commons  ; 
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i«d  kacf  the  adoiiniftnitioci  in  tuch  a  sttie  of  dependeocej  that  tb^ 
latter^  ocMifclg  of  the  necefaity  of  propitiating  their  iipfljMeDce  9ft4 
fiecuriDg  their  anpport,  dare  iK>t  propose  those  plans  of  econoi^j 
and  retrenchment,  whidb  their  dutjr  and  their  inclinatipn  mf^ 
induce  them  to  attempt.  The  effects  of  those  close  elections^  to 
¥fhich  they  owe  their  power^  oil  Ae  public  morals  are  lamentable; 
Every  engine  of  bribery  and  corruption  is  employed,  and  produces 
perjury  and  the  most  abject  selfishness  that  degrades  the  human 
mind.  To  those,  who  understand  the  history  of  their  country,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  trace  the  origin  of  those  boroughs,  or  to  describe 
the  means  by  which  they  have  gradually  become  the  instrument? 
of  Jindenaming  the  beautiful  fabric  of  fbe  Constitution. 

The  Ochlocracy  is  a  species  of  Universial  Suftage,  and  tbarefoiv 
«quaUy  ptroductive  of  bribery  and  corruptbn.  The  oiemberis  of  ifi 
jsweof  two  kinds,— -the  forty-sfa^Hiug  freeholders,  and  the  non-resideiot 
^eemfin  of  certain  bonoughs. 

Leaaeh^ers  and  copyholders  were  originally  considered  as 
4k4>eiident  op  the  Lor<ds  of  a^anors,  and  therefore  unfit  to  be  Imsted 
.wilh  itbe  «Jective  franchise.  That  cause  has  loi^  ceaaed  to  opi^rajte, 
and  they  ve  now  under  ao  politick  control.  But,  by  an  ahsurdiljr^ 
.abe  icoQtifidaiice  of  wbidi  is  unaccountable,  a  man  pofseta^gia 
4a{rge  copfdioid  or  leaaehold  property,  is  not  permitted  to  vote) 
while  a  laborer  in  his  service  has  the  ^^omei  oi  ^otiqg  his 
legiriatora. 

The  noo*«estdeat  freenien  of  boixM^s  fire  fenerally  e^aUy  low 
in  Ike  scrie  of  «Mely,  aiid  xami  be  sent  for  by  the  oandidates,  at 
m  cmsiderable  <expense,  from  Enst,  West,  North,  and  Sonlh; 
and,  Hlee  the  Ioav  fireeboUers,  are  usuaUy  at  the  service  of  the 
-^qjbest  bidder.  It  ia  luot  a  very  uttcanunoii  case  to  aee  theireaideot 
voters,  who  have  placed  their  confidence  in  aome  neigh beix^  of 
known  integrity,  as  the  object  of  their  choice,  defeated  and  over- 
whelmed by  the  sudden  irruption  of  the  out-voters,  introducing 
a  stranger,  whose  chief  merit  consists  in  the  weight  of  his  purse. 

To  correct  these  evils,  and  to  bring  the  Representation  to  that 
state  of  purity,  which  was  originally  designed ;  and  to  prevent  the 
injurious  consequences,  which  have  resulted  from  the  present  prac- 
tice, the  following  sketch  of  a  plan  is  humbly  submitted  to  the 
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of  the  impartial,  the  imdepefid^nt/  the  moderate,  iht 
ttforal^  and  the  rdigioa*  part  of  the  coniinuiiity .  From  others,  the 
most  labored  treatises,  the  most  powerful  ai^uments  would  not 
elicit  the  least  expression  of  satisfaction  or  conviction.   .        ... 

In  Co0NTt  Elections, 

Every  Proprietor,  and  every  Householder,  paying  direct  taxes  to 
the  amount  of  eight  pounds  a  year,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote. 

In  fioRouGH  Elections, 

Every  resident  Householder,  paying  direct  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
four  pounds  a  year,  shall  have  a  vote.-^Butno  Borough  shall  have 
the  privilege  of  sendbg  Representatives  to  Parliament,  that  has  not 
tit  least  one  hundred  such  voters.-~The  exainple  of  thedbfrancbtte- 
ment  of  Grampound  shall  be  followed  ;  the  deficiency  shall  be  sup- 
plied by  Counties,  and  by  the  large  towns  at  present  unrepresented* 

The  advantages  obtained,  and  the  evils  averted,  by  this  plan,  are 
too  obvious  to  need  description.  It  b  merely  a  sketch;  the  wis- 
dom of  Parliament  would  easily  niature  and  complete  the  system.^ — 
It  might  be  necessaiy  to  fix  the  qualification  to  vote  on  a  basis, 
which  would,  at  certain  periods,  accommodate  itself  to  the  fluctua- 
tions of  the  value  of  money. 

It  is  probable  that  this  plan  would  not  only  prove  an  incentive 
to  industry,  but  would  tend  to  the  increase  of  the  revenue.  House- 
holders in  Counties,  paying  six  or  seven  pounds  a  year,  and  in 
Boroughs  two  or  three  pounds,  findk^  tfai^  the  right  of  votmg  was 
attended  v?ith  some  degree  of  respectability  and  consequence, 
might  be  induced  to  make  some  augmentation  intbekr  establish- 
ments to  attain  that  privilege. 
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THOUGHTS 


LIBERT  Yj 


AND 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  ENGLISHMEN- 

By  basil  MONTAGU,  Esq. 


He  that  takes 
Deep  in  his  soft  ciedolity  the  stamp 
Design'd  by  loud  dedaimers  on  the  part 
Of  Liberty,  themselves  the  slaves  of  Lust, 
Incurs  deriaon  for  his  easy  fsuth 
And  lack  of  knowledjge,  and  with  eanse  enoogh. 
Can  he  be  strenuous  in  his  country's  cause. 
Who  slights  the  charities,  for  whose  dear  sake 
That  country,  if  at  all,  must  be  beloved  1 


THIRD  EDITION. 


LONDON: 
1822: 
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[This  Essay  was  published  a  few  years  since,  with  the  hope  of 
rendering  some  assistance  in  counteracting  the  n)ischievou8 
opinions  which  were  at  that  time  circulated  through  the  country 
under  the  title  of  Liberty. — I  reprint  it  from  the  belief  that  it  is 
calculated  to  do  good ;— <  the  drops  of  rain  which  fall  separately 
into  the  river  mix  thetnselres  nt  once  w!th  the  stream^  and 
strengthen  the  general  current/] 


THOUGHTS, 


Different  visioiJaries  have  at  different  times  appeared  in  society, 
and  will  for  ever  appear,  and  contend  that  all  men  are  or  ougnt 
to  be  equal :  that  all  men  are  or  ought  to  be  free :  that  law  is 
oppression,  and  that  |[eneral  rules  of  conduct  are  improper  re- 
straints. 

These  visionaries  are  ontaifi  of  a  fevoraUe  reception  from  the 
multitude,  because  they  are  supposed  to  be  dimterested,  and  be^ 
cause  the  sealtimems  wiiich  they  i»cuka^  are  acceptable  to  their 
audience. 

They  are  supposed  to  be  disinterested,  becausie,  from  the  nature 
of  their  opinions,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  seek  preferment. 

Their  sentiments  are  acceptable  to  the  multitude,  either  because 
they  are  recommended  by  their  novelty  to  that  want  of  knowlege 
to  which  all  things  are  new^  or,  because  they  proclaim  die 
defects  to  which  all  human  institutions  are  subject  ^  or,  because 
they  pamper  the  vicious  by  promising  sensual  delights  or  an  in- 
crease of  property,  which  mej  Tept^seitt  as  having  been  unjustly 
witheld;  or,  because  they  mislead  the  generous  through  their 
virtues,  by  recommending  equality  and  liberty,  which  they  de- 
scribe as  tne  right  of  all  men. 

The  diflFerent  considerations  on  this  subject  appear  then  to  be, 

1.  The  disinterestedness  of  Demagogues. 

2.  The  novelty  of  their  doctrih^. 

5.  Their  power  of  misleading  both  vicious  and  virtuous  youth. 
4.  Their  proclaiming  the  detects  of  Government. 
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A  supposition  of  the  disinterestedness  of  Demagogtie?  )ki9  f<Mr 
ever  existed,  and  will  for  ever  exist,  Until  kno^^leg^  Is  80  difi^ifed 
through  the  community  that  the  people  are  abfe  to  distiitguiA 
between  the  true  Patriot  and  the  headstrong  Demagogue;  bttt 
this  is  attended  with  isome  difficulty  i  for, 

False  patrbtisiDy  till  it  gain  its  end^ 

Is  as  the  tnie  in  many  semblances. 

Like  that,  it  takes  upon  it  to  reform 

Oppressive  judgments  and  injurious  la#S> 

That  bear  too  hard  upon  the  common  weal : 

Cries  out  upon  abuses,  seems  to  weep 

Over  the  country's  wrongs :  and  bv  tnis  face, 

Of  seeming  zeal  and  justice,  craftily 

It  wins  those  hearts  for  which  its  bait  is  thrown. 

There  are,  however,  certain  tests  by  which  the  Demagogue  may 
be  known* 

Thefoundaiion  of  patriotism  is  virtue  in  private  Ijfe.  Hie 
Patriot  is  reared  amidst  the  charities  of  home :  he  learns  to  love 
his  country,  from  his  mother's  song :  from  his  father's  prayer : 
from  his  wife's  respect  and  tenderness  :  from  his  children's  iot^ 
and  duty. — Such  were  the  Patriots  of  old :  Such  was  William 
Tell :  such  was  Washington :  such  are  thousands  in  England. 
The  Demagogue  has  neither  hearth  nor  household  god :  he  wan- 
ders to  and  fro  :  he  shows  his  aptness  to  manage  the  affairs  t>f  tlie 
commonwealth  by  the  neglect  and  ruin  of  his  own  family .-^tich 
was  Catiline :  such  are  the  modern  Demagogues. 

The  Patrick  prefers  the  good  (^  his  cmmtry  to  his  private  good. 
When  Pompey  was  in  the  commission  for  purveyance  for  a  famine 
at  Rome,  he  was  vehemently  dissuaded  by  his  friends  from  rhkit^ 
his  life  by  venturing  to  sea  in  an  extremity  of  weather:  *  tt  is 
necessary  that  I  should  sail,  not  that  I  should  Wv^f'^Neoesse  eU 
ut  earn^  non  ut  vivam^ — was  his  answet.  The  Demagogue  ^refers 
^1  things  to  himself  as  if  he  were  the  world^s  centre,  and  tate^i 
not  in  all  tempests  what  becomes  of  the  ship  of  the  state,  so  tnat 
he  may  save  himself  in  the  cockboat  of  his  own  fortune.  The 
Patriot's  conduct  originates  in  love  of  his  country  t  the  DeA»- 
gogue's  in  love  of  himself,  either  to  gratiihf  his  irritability  betau^^  a 
reasonable  or  an  unreasonable  request  has  been  refused ;  or  to 
force  his  way  by  virulence  and  invective ;  or  to  be  ^eased  with 
the  sound  of  his  own  harangues ;  or  as  some  reason  foir  neglecthig 
his  nearest  connexions  ^ — » M  aime  les  Tartares  pour  ftte  di^ens^ 
d aimer  ses  voisins.* 

As  the  good  sailor  obtains  knowlege  of  the  ^rt  of  navigation, 
that  his  vessel  may  not  strike  on  a  rock,  and  be  wrecked ;  to  ike 
Patriot  studies  the  science  of  gofoemmentf  that  he  inay  not  nlt^Mi 
or  be  misled  by  injudiciuos  zeal.    He  remembers  the  admoftition 
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of  John  Milton,  that  <  he  who  is  bom  to  promote  the  public 
good,  should  read  the  Law  of  God  above  his  years,  and  make  it  his 
whole  delight.'  He  remembers  the  admonition  of  Socrates,  <  that 
the  meanest  trade  is  not  attempted  without  an  apprenticeship,  but 
every  man  thinks  himself  qualified  by  intuition  for  the  hardest  of 
all  trades,  that  of  government.'  The  Demagogue  can  manage  a 
ship  in  a  tempest,  although  he  never  saw  the  ocean  :  he  can  cure 
diseases,  although  he  is  unacquainted  with  the  structure  of  the 
human  body:  he  would  be  a  governor,  without  liny  knowlege  of 
the  being  to  be  governed.' 

'  In  a  discourse  between  Phocion,  Nicocles,  and  Aristias;  Nicocles  says, 
— ^  Phocion  was  goitig  to  answer  me,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  Aristias, 
a  young  man  naturally  of  the  happiest  dispositions,  but  whose  mind  the 
Sophists  had  begun  already  to  vitiate.  He  came  in  with  the  volatility  of  a 
coxcomb  who  imagines  himself  profoundly  acquainted  with  weighty  truths, 
because  his  opinions  are  singular,  and  full  of  himself  for  his  fortitude  in 
throwing  o£f  some  vulgar  prejudices.  '  My  business,  Phocion/  abruptly 
making  up  to  him,  '  is  to  ask  your  friendship,  and  deny  me  you  cannot,  it 
being  jot  the  good  of  our  country  that  I  ask  it.  Our  magistrates  seem  not 
to  know  how  to  avail  themselves  of  our  abilities;  it  is  plain  to  me  that  the 
republic,  which  should  rule  Greece  with  a  high  hand,  droops,  and  is  in  a 
sensible  decline ;  and  this  from  our  own  fault.' 

'  *  Phocion  answered  this  exordium  ovXy  with  a  careless  smile ;  but  for  mj 
part,  I  could  hardly  forbear  checking  this  pragmatical  spark,  who  drew  on 
himself  our  contempt,  whilst  he  fancied  he  was  raising  our  admiration  : 
liowever,  I  remained  silent,  leaving  Aristias  to  pursue  his  reflections,  which 
he  did  with  equal  warmth  and  volubility.  No  part  of  our  government 
escaped  his  lash ;  and  such  unhappily  is  our  folly,  that  I  must  own  the 
young  coxcomb  was  not  seldom  in  the  right ;  but  then  the  remedies  he 
pressed  are  most  egregiously  irrational,  ne  was  greatly  pleased  with  his 
discoveries.  At  length  when  he  conceited  that  he  had  approved  himself  the 
tutelar  genius  of  Athens,  and  that  should  the  republic  decline,  the  fault  did 
not  lie  at  his  door,  he  ended. 

'  I  must  return  you  thanks,  said  Phocion  to  him,  for  the  insight  you  have 
given  me,  and  caQnot  but  commend  your  zeal  for  our  country.  You  have 
with  great  perspicuity  laid  open  several  flaws  in  our  republic,  and  indeed  in 
an  Greece :  however,  in  the  many  remedies  you  suggest,  methinks  you  do 
not  observe  that  order  and  method  which  appear  to  me  necessary,  and  with- 
out which  all  you  propose,  though  it  might  for  a  while  patch  up  our  dis- 
tempers, will  not  e£fectually  cure  them.      .... 

"  Would  you  take  upon  you  to  set  up  for  a  physician  before  you  have 
closely  studied  the  whole  texture  of  the  human  system  ?  Undoubtedly  no ; 
you  would  first  get  a  knowlege  of  all  its  several  parts;  you  would  inform 
yourself  of  their  functions,  their  diflierent  relations,  and  carefully  examine 
the  virtue  and  .the  propriety  of  every  medicament.  Politics,  Aristias,  is  a 
science  in  which  knowlege  and  exact  disquisition  are  not  less  necessary 
than  in  the  other  branches.  Before  you  strike  out  so  many  schemes  for 
the  prosperity  and  glory  of  our  country,  have  you  maturely  weighed  the 
motives  for  which  men  consented  to  give  up , their,  natural  independence, 
and  erected  amopg  themselves  government,  Jaws,  and  .magistrates!  Have 
ypuweU  considered  the  nature  of  the  human  heart  and  mind,  and  the  hap* 
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The  Patriot  is  seldom  a  member  of  any  party.  He  does  not 
surrender  his  judgment  to  any  man,  or  to  any  body  of  men.  He 
does  not  adopt  opinions  upon  trust.  He  does  not  unite  himself 
to  the  dpposers  of  government;  nor  does  he  join  those  herds  and 
flocks  of  people  who  follow  any  body  that  whistles  to  them  or 
drives  them  to  pasture.  The  happiness  of  his  country  is  his  rule 
of  conduct :  his  mode  of  ascertaining  it,  the  exercise  of  his  own 
understanding.  The  Demagogue  is  the  worst  of  all  partisans. 
He  is  the  leader  of  the  mob  :  the  triton  amongst  the  minnows^ '. 

The  Patriot  does  not  deny  his  governors  their  due  praise.  He 
says,  with  John  Milton,  <  this  is  not  the  liberty  which  we  can 
hope,  that  no  grievance  ever  should  arise  in  the  commonwealth ; 
that  let  no  man  in  this  world  expect.  But  when  complaints  are 
freely  heard,  deeply  considered,  and  speedily  reformed,  then  is  the 
utmost  bound  of  civil  liberty  attained,  that  wise  men  look  for. 

*  This  is  true  liberty,  when  freeboni  men, 
Having  to  advise  the  public,  may  speak  free/ 

.<  The  Demagogue  is  marked  by  acrimonious  and  unremitting 
opposition  to  the  court.  His  love  of  the  people  consists  in  exciting 
hate  against  the  government.  If  public  distress  incline  the  Jowser 
orders  to  turbulence,  he  infuses  vindictive  and  discontented  fancies 
into  their  minds.  He  exaggerates  the  evils  to  produce  riot.  ,  He 
inflates  passing  events  into  permanent  causes  of  misery.  He  dis- 
plays defects  without  their  accompanying  advantages.  He  mis- 
leads by  chains  of  simple  questions  where. the  apparent  answers 
are  obvious,  but  the  real  answers  require  the  comprehension  of  a 
system. 

piness  we  are  susceptible  of?  Have  you  traced  our  passions  up  to  the  source? 
Are  you  well  acquainted  with  their  strength,  their  activity,  their  caprices? 
Have  you  endeavoured  to  divest  yourself  of  your  prepossession's,' that  you 
rhay  consult  only  cenuine  reason,  and  by  its  help  attain  to  a  kuowlege 
of  nature's  general  view  concerning  us  ?  In  a  word,  have  you  endeavoured 
to  distinguish  chit  real  wants  from  those  to  which  we  ourselves  have  given 
rise  *,  fron)  those  artificial  wants  which  perhaps  are  the  sources  of  all  our 
mihfortunes,  procuring  us  only  short  intervals  and  some  transient  pleasures, 
of  which  we  are  drawn  into  fatal  delusion^?     ' 

*  Without  these  previous  lights,  who  can  warrant  you  that  the  object  you 
have'in  view  is  in  reality  that  which  deserves  your  attention  ?  How  will  you 
be  sure  tijat  the  remedy  you  are  making  use  of  will  produce  the  good  ex- 
pected; or,  tliat  the  application  of  it  to  one  part  of  society  will  not  hurt 
the  other  ?  P«;ljiics  would  he  an  art  no  le*is  contemptible  than  our  superficial 
'Grecian  practitioners  of  it,  if  in  ridding  us  of  one  disease  itbrings  oh  another, 
and  does  not  recur  to  the  primary  cause  of  the  several  disorders  and  morbid 
humorA  in  the  body  of  the  republic  If  all  you  want,  Arislias,  be  but  a 
collection  of  empirical  nostrums,  or  juggling  prestiges,  I  am  hot  yortrmaij; 
but  let  me  telJ  you,  none  of  those  things  belong  to  polities.  The  art  of 
deceiving  men  and  the  art  of  leaking  them  happy  are  totally  different." 
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ing  and  UaUe  to  err  from  *mnt  of  Tencnxiege :  he  therefore  availi^ 
Umself  (f  every  opporfimity  to  diffme  itiformatim  amongst  hi^ 
eounftymen.  He  emdeavours  to  inculcate  right  opinions  into  the 
higher  nn^9  and  by  their  influence  to  regulate  the  lower.  He 
Uves  wi^htbe  wise,  the  temperate,  the  regular,  and  the  virtuous., 
Tlie  Demagogue  professes  to  wish  that  education  should  be  pro- 
gressiva :  but  he  dreads  and  shuns  intellect,  The  frogs  are  silefit 
when  a  li^  appears*  He  endeavours  to  infuse  his  opinionainco 
the  indigent,  who  are  always  inflamn:iable }  into  the  timid^uwfao 
are  naturally  suspicious ;  into  the  ignorant,  who  are  ealily  misled  ^ 
and  into  the  profligate,  who  have  no  hope  but  from  mischief. 

The  Patriot  views  the  people  as  a  faUier  views  his  children,  err- 
ing and  liable  to  err  from  the  impulses  of  generous  or  turbulent  pa$<- 
sion  :  be  therefore  prevents  their  being  hurried  to  excess  b^poptdar 
harangues.  The  Ilemagogue  promotes  them  :  he  misleads  the 
populace  by  addresses  to  dielr  best  and  to  dieir  worst  passions :  he 
deceives  the  timid  with  fictitious  mischief ;  appeals  to  the  judg- 
0wnt,  and  Matters  the  vanity  of  ignc»rance  :  be  slander^  honesty, 
and  insults  dignity.  He  talks  of  natural  equality  s  ik^  absurdity 
of  many  made  for  one  ;  the  original  compact  %  the  foundation  of 
authority ;  the  r^hts  of  man  ;  the  majesty  of  the  people  s  the  ad- 
irances  of  the  prerogative ;  and  the  danger  of  arbitrary  power. 
The  Patriot  pleads J?^  the  people  :  the  Demagogue  plead$/o  them. 
-^*  At  the.  conclusion  of  the  American  war,  while  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  were  anticipating  the  blessings  of  peace,  their 
army,  to  which  America  was  so  deeply  indexed,  was  unrewarded 
for  its  services.  The  States,  which  had  been  rescued  by  their  exf 
ertions,  were  in  no  condition  to  pay  them.  An  attempt  was  made 
by  anonymous  and  seditious  publications  to  inflame  the  minds  of 
the  oflicers  and  soldiers,  and  induce  them  to  unite  in  redressing 
their  own  grievances,  while  they  had  arms  in  their  hands.  As 
soon  as  General  Washington  was  informed  of  the  nature  of  these 
papers,  he  requested  the  general  and  field  officers,  with  one  officer 
trom  each  company,  and  a  proper  representation  frmn  the  staflF  of 
the  army,  to  assemble  on  an  early  day.  The  General  sent  for 
each  officer  separately,  and  enlarged  in  private  on  the  fatal  conse- 
quences, and  particulariy  on  the  loss  of  character  to  the  whole 
army,  which  would  result  from  intemperate  resolutions.  When 
the  officers  were  convened,  the  commander  addressed  them.  He 
pledged  himself  to  exert  all  his  influence  in  their  favor,  and  re- 
quested them  to  rely  on  the  faith  of  tbeur  country,  and  conjured 
them,  <  as  they  valued  their  honor :  as  they  respected  the  rights  of 
hum;Miity,  and  as  they  regarded  the  military  and  national  character 
of  America,  to  express  their  utmost  detestation  of  the  man  who 
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ir»f  7im»f6r^g  lo  P|«n  die  ioodg^es  of  ciril  d^sGord,  ^nd  deluge 
iMr  rUiqg  ^mi^ee  witb  blood.'  General  Washington  thep  retired 
tjk>  ref^y  it^batever  ^a^  mad^  to  the,  General's  sgeecb.  After  4 
short  aUei^e^  i^  resolutioii^^a  unanimously  adopted  by  "^hic^  they 
fledaredy  'that  no circumstanpe  of  distreisi  or  danger,  should  in^ 
dace  axonducjt  tl^a^  might  tend  to  8|d]y  the  reputation  and  ^ory 
they  hadracquired  \  that  the  anpy  continued  to  have  an  unsIuke^ 
confidence  i|i  tJ^e  justice  of  Congress  and  their  Country  ;  and  thaf 
tttey  viewed  widi  abhorrence,  and  rejected  with  disdain,  the  infamous 
fHTOj^itions  in  tihe  late  anonymous  addi^ss  ta  the. officers  of  the 
army  .^ 

The  Patriot  promotes  a  pmscuUne  and  kufependetU  spirit  in  tie 
people;  he  is  always  re^dy.to  countenance  their  just  claims  ai)d 
animate  theic  reasonable  hopes:  he  reminds  them,  frequently  of 
their  rights:  he  encoui^es  them  to  oppose  encroachments,  and 
to  mukiply  securities.  The  Demagogue  debases  the  spirit  of  li- 
berty by  infliiming  all  classes  to  acts  of  violence  :  he  countenances 
die  claims  of  the  people,  whether  just  or  unjust,  and  raises  false 
hopes  to  secure  his  own  purposes. 

j(fnecemtfy  for  the  happiness  qf  tie  people,  tie  Patriot  incurs 
iheimen^/re  t  although,  as  an  instrument  of  good,  he  is  not  indif. 
fsfent  ta  pepular  praise^  Applause  is  the  Demagogue's  existence*: 
be  is  nodiing  if  not  popular:  he  is  elated  by  the  triumph,  not  by 
die  cause  of  victory.  Instead  of  opposing  the  errors  of  the  multi- 
tude* he  encourages  their  prejudices  and  inflames  their  passions. 
He  unites  in  the  condemnation  of  Phocion,  and  in  the  cry  of  Barab- 
bas.  f  Mark/  said  Demosth^es  to  the  Athenians,  <my  counsels^ 
unto  you  are  not  such  whereby  I  should  grow^  great  amongst  you> 
and  you  become  little  anaongst  the  Grecians :  but  they  are  of  that 
aatui<e  as  they  are  sometimes  not  good  for  me  to  give,  but  are  aV 
vrays  good  for  you  to  followZ-^When  Fhocion's  friends  bid  him 
beware  hOw  he  offended  the  people,  he  answered,  <  They  may 
wrOnfffully  piU  me  to  death  speaking  for  d^e  benefit  of  my  country, 
.but  they  w%>uld  have  reasra  to  do  so  if  I  continue  silent.'  And 
judgment  wias  given  by  die  voices  of  die  people,  no  man  sitting, 
but  all  standit^  up»  and  most  of  them  with  garlands  on  the^' 
beads :  and  Phocion  was  condemned  to  death.  <  It  was,'  says  an 
eld  translator  of  Phitarch,  ^dve  nineteenth  day  of  the  mondi  of 
Muntcbion^  (to  wit^  March)  on  which  day  the  Knights  were  wont 
to  make  a  aolenme  pmcession  in  the  honor  of  Jupiter :  howbeit, 
some  <^  them  left  off  the  garlandeB  of  flowers  which  they  should 
have  worne  on  their  lieades,  and  others  also  looking  towards  the 
prison  dore  as  they  wertt  by,  burst  out  a  weeping;  For  they 
whose  hearts  were  not  sdtoged^r  hardened  widi  cruelty,  and  whose 
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ittdgments  were  not  whcdty  suppressed  widi  eifde,  liioii^t  k  t 
grievous  sactiledge  against  the  goddes>  that  they  <!^  not  let  &st 
day  passe,  but  that  they  did  defile  so  solemne  a  feast,  widi  the  vio- 
lent death  of  a  man.  His  enemies  notwithstanding  continuing 
still  their  anger  against  him,  made  the  people  passe  a  decree,  that 
his  bodie  should  be  banished  and  carried  dut  of  the  boundes  of  tfete 
^ntry  of  Atdca,  forbidding  the  Athenians  that  no  fire  might  be 
made  for  the  solemnising  of  his  funeralls.  For  this  respect  no 
friend  of  his  durst  touch  his  bodie.  Howbeit  a  poor  man  calkd 
Canopion,  that  was  wont  to  get  his  living  that  way,  being  lured  for 
money  to  bume  men's  bodies :  he  took  his  corse,  and  carried  it  be- 
yond the  City  of  Eleusin,  and  getting  fire  out  of  a  woman''s  house 
of  Megara,  he  solemnized  his  funerals.  Fiirdiermore  a  gentlewo- 
man of  Megara,  who  coming  by  chaunce  that  way,  with  her  gen- 
tlewoman, where  his  body  was  but  newly  burnt,  she  caused  the 
eardi  to  be  cast  up  a  little  where  the  body  was  burnt,  and  made  it 
like  a  hollow  tombe,  whereupon  she  did  use  such  sprinklings  and 
efiusions,  as  are  commonly  done  at  the  funerals  of  the  dead :  aikl 
then  taking  up  his  bones  in  her  lappe  in  the  night,  she  brought 
them  home,  and  buried  them  in  her  harth :  saying,  Oh  dear  hai^, 
to  thee  I  bequeath  the  relicks  of  this  noble  and  good  man,  and  pray 
thee  to  keep  them  faithfully,  to  bring  them  one  day  to  the  grave  61 
his  ancestors,  when  die  Athenians  shall  confesse  the  faulte  and 
wrong  they  have  done  unto  him.  And  truly  it  Mras  not  long  after 
that  me  Athenians  found  by  the  vn-towardhesse  (rf  their  afiairs, 
diat  they  had  put  him  to  death,  who  only  maintained  justice  and 
honesty  at  Athens.  Whereupon  they  made  his  image  to  be  set  up 
in  brasse,  and  gave  honorable  buriall  to  his  bones,  at  the  charge  d[ 
die  Cide.  And  for  his  accusers,  they  condemned  Agnonides  of 
treason,  and  put  him  to  deadi  themselves.  The  other  two,  Epicu- 
rus and  Demophilus,  being  fled  out  of  the  Cide.'  ' 
'-  The  Patriofsplans  ure  not  subservient  to  considerations  of  re- 
roard^  estate^  or  title:  they  have  not  precedence  ih  his  dioughts: 
nor  does  he  decline  them  if  they  follow  in  the  train  of  his  duty. 
The  Demagogue  professes  to  despise  what  he  knows  he  cannot  at- 
tain. In  the  Patriot  there  is  nothing  personal:  in  the  Demagogue 
there  is  nothing  liberal  but  his  pretences.— When  an  application 
was  made  to  General  Washington  to  accept  die  command  of  tl» 
-American  army :  he  said,  *  Though  I  am  truly  sensible  of  the  high 
honor  done  me  in  this  appohitment,  yet  I  feel  great  distress  ftoiti 
a  consciousness  that  my  abilides  and  military  experience  may 
not  be  equal  to  the  extensive  and  important  trust :  however^  as  the 
Congress  desire  it,  I  will  enter  into  the  momentous  duty,  and 
exert  every  power  I  possess  in  their  service,  and  for  support  of  the 
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gbriobsjdime :  and  I  beg  they  will  accept  my  most  cordial  thanks 
for  this  distingmished  tesdmooy  of  tlieir  approbation.  Bat,  lest 
apme  unlucky  event  should  happen  unfavorable  to  my  reputation, 
I  b^  it  may  benemembefed  by  every  gentlenuin  in  the  room»  that  I 
this  day  declare,  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  I  do  not  think  myself 
equal  to  the  command  I  am  honored  with.  As  to  pay,  I  beg  leave 
to  assure  the  Congress,  that  as  no  pecuniary  consideration  could 
have  tempted  me  to  accept  this  arduous  employment,  at  the  expense 
of  my  domestic  ease  and  happiness,  I  do  not  wish  to  make  any 
profit  from  it.  I  will  keep  an  exact  account  of  my  expenses* 
These,  I  doubt  not,; they  will  discharge,  and  that  is  all  I  desire.'-— 
When  an  application  was  made  by  King  John  to  the  Earl  of  Ulster 
to  act  for  him  as  Champion,  he  being  the  only  man  qualified  fox 
such  an  encounter;  the  Earl  twice  refused,  as  the  King  had  im- 
prisoned him  unheard  at  the  suit  of  his  rival  and  enemy,  Hugh  de 
Lacy.  The  King  made  a  third  application.  The  Earl  returned  for 
answer,^  ^  Though  I  will  not  fight  for  the  King,  I  will  hazard  my 
life  for  the  crown  and  dignity  of  the  realm.' 

The  Patriot  refuses  preferment  if  it  may  deprive  him  of  the 
fewer  to  adoance  real  good  from  the  appearance  qf  being  interested. 

Esse  et  videri,  is  his  motto. Stiii,^^h(Mnas  More  says,  <  When 

I  returned  from  the  embassy  to  Ftaoders,  the  king  would  have 
given  me  a  yearly  pension,  wluch  surely,  if  one  would  respect  honor 
and  profit,  was  not  to  be  little  esteemed.  Tet  have  I  hitherto  re- 
fused it,  and  I  think  shall  refuse  it  still,  because  I  should  be  forced 
to  forsake  my  presoit  means,  which  I  have  already  in  the  city,  and  I 
esteem  it  more  than  a  better  ;  or  else  I  must  keep  it  with  some, 
dislike  to  the  citizens,  between  whom  and  his  highness,  if  there 
riipuld  happen  any  controversy  (as  sometimes  it  doth  chance) 
about  their  privileges,  they  might  suspect  ipe  as  no^  sincere  and 
trusty  unto  them  in  respect  I  am  obliged  to  the  king  with  an  an- 
nual stipend.' 

The  Patriot  cannot  be  bought :  every  Demagogue  has  his  price. 
When  Alexander  sent  Phocion  100  talents,  Phocion  asked  his 
messengers  why  Alexander  gave  him  such  a  great  reward  above 
all  the  other  citizens  of  Athene  ?  « Because,'  said  they,  <  he  es- 
tf  emeth  thee  alone  to  be  a  good  and  honest  man/  <  Let  me  then,' 
ceptied  Phocion,  *be  what  I  seem/; — Charles  the  Second  sent 
l^fd  Treasurer  Danby  to  Andrew  Marvel  with  ofFers  of  proteC- 
tioin :  the  Lord  Treasurer  fpund  him  in  one  of  the  little  courts  of 
l^.S^x^,  and  assured  him  that  he  was  expressly  sent  from  His 
J^^esty,  to  know  what  he  could  do  to  serve  him  ?  <It  is  not  in 
I^is Majesty's  power  to  serve  me,*  said  Mr.  Marvel  jocularly; 
when  the  Lord  Treasurer  answered,  <  that  His  Majesty,  from  the 
just  sense  he  had  of  his  merit  alone,  desired  to  know  whether 
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there  was  any  place  at  court  he  would  be  pleased  with  ?'  /To 
which  he  replied»  <  that  he  could  not  with  honor  accept  the  oficr, 
since  if  he  did,  he  must  be  either  ungrateful  to  the  king  in  Toting 
against  himy  or  false  to  his  country  in  supporting  the  measures  of 
the  court ;  the  only  favor  therefore  which  he  b^ed  of  his  Mac 
jesty  was,  that  he  would  esteem  him  as  dutiful  a  subject  as  any  he 
had,  and  acting  more  truly  in  his  proper  interest  while  thus  he  re-r 
fused  his  offers,  than  he  possibly  could  do  should  he  accept  them.! 
When  the  Patrioihas  discharged  his  public  duties f  he  retires  to 
the  charities  of  private  life. — ^llie  hour  now  approached  in  which 
it  became  necessary  for  General  Washington  to  take  leave  of  his 
army,  who  had  been  endeared  to  him  by  a  long  series  of  common 
sufferings  and  dangers.  The  officers  having  previously  assembled. 
General  Washington,  calling  for  a  glass  of  wine,  thus  addressed 
them :— -<  With  a  heart  full  of  love  and  gratitude,  I  now  take  leave 
of  you:  I  most  devoutly  wish  that  your  latter  days  may  be  as 
prosperous  and  happy  as  your  former  ones  have  been  glorious  and 
nonorable/  The  officers  came  up  successively,  and  he  took  an 
affectionate  leave  of  each  of  them.  The  General  then  left  the 
room  and  passed  through  the  corps  of  light  infantry  to  the  place 
of  embarkation;  the  officers  all  following  him.  On  his  entering 
the  bar?e  to  cross  the  North  river,  he  turned  towards  the  compaa* 
ions  of  his  glory,  and  by  waving  his  hat,  bid  them  farewell.  Some 
answered  tms  last  signal  of  respect  .and  affection  with  tears,  and  all 
hung  upon  the  barge  which  conveyed  him  from  their  sight  till 
they  could  no  longer  distinguish  in  it  the  person  of  their  beloved 
commander. 

Such  is  the  true  Patriot :  such  the  imagined  disinterestedness 
of  Demagogues.  Such  are  some  of  the  marks  by  which  false  pa- 
triotism may  be  discovered : 

— —  Tis  flattering^  cruel. 
Pompous  and  full  of  sound  and  stupid  rage : 
Of  faith  oeglectful :  heaping  wrong  on  wrong : 

Ambitious,  selfish: while  the  true  is  calm. 

Firm,  persevering,  more  in  act  than  show. 

The  supposition  of  the  novelty  of  the  doctrines  of  Demag^ues, 
is  as  fallacious  as  the  supposition  of  their  disinterestedness.  'Hiere 
is  not  any  thing  new  in  their  opinions.  These  zealots  are  not  of 
one  place  or  of  one  season.  They  are  the  perenniab  of  history :  and, 
though  they  may  disappear  for  a  time,  they  exist  always  in  the 
^ggf  2nd  need  only  a  distempered  atmosphere,  and  an  accidental 
ferment,  to  start  up  into  life  and  activity.  These  visionaries  have 
for  ages  been  known  and  proclaimed  by  all  lovers  of  true  liberty  ; 
by  those  whose  precepts  and  examples  have  enlightened  and  raised 
mankind  and  taught  us  to  walk  iA  the  paths  of  justice  and  virtue. 
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They  are  described  in  scriptim  at  « walking  in  the  flesh  after  the 
lust  of  ttncleanness  and  despising  government.  Presumptuous  are 
ihej,  self-willed,  they  are  not  afraid  to  speak  evil  of  dignities. 
They  speak  evil  of  the  things  that  they  understand  not.  They  are 
wells  widiout  water,  clouds  ^t  are  carried  with  a  tempest;  to 
whom  the  mist  of  darkness  is  reserved  for  ever.  For,  when  they 
speak  great  swelling  words  of  vanity,  they  allure  through  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh,  through  much  wantonness.  While  they  promise 
liberty,  they  themselves  are  the  servants  of  corruption.'' 
They  were  described  some  thousand  years  ago  by  Homer : 

Thersites  only  clamored  in  the  throng, 
LoauaciouSy  loud  and  turbulent  of  tongue : 
Aw'd  by  no  shame,  by  no  respect  controled. 
In  scandal  busy,  in  reproaches  bold. 
With  witt^  rodice  studious  to  defame ; 
Scora  all  his  joy,  and  laughter  all  his  aim. 
But  chief  he  gloried  with  licentious  style 
To  lash  the  great,  and  monarchs  to  revile. 
Spleen  to  mankind  his  euvious  heart  possessed 
And  much  he  hated  all,  but  most  the  best, 
Ulysses  or  Achilles  still  his  theme, 
But  royal  scandal  his  delight  supreme. 

Similar  descriptions  are  to  be  found  in  our  sweetest  poets ;  in 
our  most  holy  divines,  and  in  our  most  profound  legislators :  in 
Shakspeare  and  in  Spenser ;  in  Hooker  and  in  Bacon :  and,  above 
all,  in  every  question  relating  to  the  freedom  of  mankind,  John 
IMUtOD ;  who,  himself  a  noble  patriot,  well  knew  the  nature  of  true 
liberty,  and  how  little  it  is  understood  by  those 

Who  bawl  for  freedom  in  their  senseless  mood, 
And  still  revolt  when  truth  would  set  them  free : 
License  they  mean  when  they  cry  Liberty. 

Such  visionaries  did  not  escape— and  what  did  escape  ? — the 
notice  of  Shakspeare.  In  the  Tempest  there  is  the  following 
dialogue  :-— 

Gon.  V  the  commonwealth,  I  would  by  contraries 

Execute  all  tibings :  for  no  kind  of  traffic 

Would  I  admit ;  no  name  of  magistrate : 

Letters  should  not  be  known;  wealth,  poverty, 

And  use  of  service,  none ;  contract,  succession, 

Bourn,  bond  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none ; 

No  use  of  metal,  coin,  or  wine,  or  oil ; 

No  occupatiAn,  all  men  idle,  all. 

And  women  too,  but  innocent  and  pure : 

No  sovereignty. 
Seb.  And  vet  he  would  be  king  on't. 

Ant,  The  latter  end  of  his  commonwealth  forgets  the  beginning. 
Gon,  All  things  in  common,  nature  should  produce 

Without  sweat  or  endeavour.    Treason,  felony, 

'  2  Peter,  ii. 
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Sword;  inke^  l&mftf  suivior  need  of  M  eogMie^ 
Would  I  not  have ;  but  nature  should  bring  forth 
Of  its  own  kind,  all  foyzon,  all  abundance   . 
To  feed  m^  innocent  people. 

Seh.  No  marrying  'mong  bis  subjeets? 

Ant^  None,  man :  aU  idle;  iHrhoMS  and  kna^Fes. 

Gon,  I  would  with  such  perfection  govern.  Sir, 
T' excel  the  golden  age. 

Nor  did  these  visionaries  escape  the  diyine  Spensor.  In 
the  fifth  book  of.  the  Fairy  Queen^  when  Arthe^  and  Talus 
are  journeying  together,  and  are  represented  as  amving  at  an  as- 
sembly of  people  who  are  listening  to  these  harangues  upon  equa- 
lity»  the  Orator  in  his  address  says. 

Therefore  I  will  throw  down  these  mountains  high, 

And  make  them  level  with  the  lowly  plain. 

These  towering  rocks  which  reach  unto  the  sky 

I  will  thrust  down  into  the  deepest  main, 

And,  as  they  were,  them  eaualize  again. 

Tyrants  that  make  men  suoject  to  their  law, 

I  will  suppress,  that  they  no  more  may  reign : 

And  loraiings  curb  that  commons  overawe : 

And  all  the  wealth  of  rich  men  to  the  poor  will  draw. 

—  he  said,  they  all  unequal  were. 

And  had  encroached  upon  each  over's  share : 

Like  as  tlie  sea  (which  plain  be  sliowed  there) 

Had  worne  the  earth :  so  did  the  fire  the  air : 

So  all  the  rest  did  other  parts  impair : 

And  so  were  realms  and  nations  run  awry; 

All  which  he  undertook  for  to  repair, 

In  sort  as  they  were  formed  anciently : 
And  all  things  would  reduce  unto  eauality. 

Therefore  the  vulgar  did  about  nim  Dock, 

And  cluster  thick  unto  his  leasings  vain : 

Like  foolish  flies  about  an  honey-crock. 

In  hope  by  him  great  benefit  to  gain, 

And  uncontrolled  freedom  to  obtain. 

The  opinion  of  the  disinterestedness  of  Demagogues  and  the 
supposition  of  the  novelty  of  their  doctrines  are  not,  however,  the 
only  advantages  which  they  possess  in  their  addresses  to  the  po- 
pulace. Knowing  that  it  is  easier  to  tempt,  than  to  resist  temp« 
tation  :  knowing  that  vulgar  youth  is  easily  misled  by  the  promise 
of  sensual  delight ;  and  that  ingenuous  youth  eagerly  listen  to  the 
flattering  illusions  of  liberty  and  equality,  the  Demagogue  ad- 
dresses the  senses  of  the  rabble  and  the  imagination  of  better 
minds. 

In  Shakspeare's  account  of  Wat  Tyler's  insurrection,  Jack  Cade 
says. 

Cade,  Be  brave  then,  for  your  Captain  is  brave,  and  vows  reformation. 

There  shall  be  in  England  seven  baupenny  loaves  for  a  penny.    The  three 

•  hoop'd  pot  shall  have  ten  hoops,  and  I  will  make  it  felony  to  drink  amall 
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beer*  AlFtbe'realm  $ball  be  in  conmoiiy  and  in  Cbeaptlie  afaall  my  palfrey 
go  to  grass :  and  when  I  am  King,  as  King  I  will  bcn^ 

AIL  God  save  your  Majesty !  ^ 

Otde.  I  thank  you,  good  people.  There  shall  be  no  money:  all  shall  eat 
and  drink  upon  my  score:  and-I  will  apparel  them  ail  in  one  livery^  that 
they  may  agree  like  brothers,  and  worship  me  thdr  Lord. 

In  a  farce  from  Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe)  this  species  of  elo- 
quence did  tiot  escape  the  author.  The  sailors  who  mudny  as- 
semble, and  the  leader  of  the  gang  thus  addresses  them  : 

Now,  my  lads,  as  I  am  Captain,  it  behoves  me  to  make  a  bit  of  an  ora* 
tion,  just  that  we  may  understaud  each  other.  I  am  told  there  are  some 
abroad  that  would  rather  stick  to  their  old  commander  than  sail  under  Jack 
Windlass  and  a  free  flag:  but  the  first  that  mutinies  shall  be  run  up  to  the 
yard-arm  without  mercy,  by  way  of  example  like  to  the  rest.  You  that  are 
jolly  boys  shall  share  alike  in  all  we  have  and  all  we  may  have !  We'll  sink 
the  Banian  days — sleep  eisht  hours  instead  of  four,  work  little^  eat  a  great 
deal,  and  drink  a  double  allowance  of  grog  every  Saturday  night. 

Such  is  the  fooFs  paradise  which  Demagogues  offer :  such  the 
expedients  by  which)  under  specious  names,  the  ignorant  are 
misled.  Their  promises  of  liberty  and  equality  are  of  the  same 
nature.  They  may  be  found  in  any  of  their  works,  and  are  em- 
bodied in  a  play,  founded  on  the  story  of  Wat  Tyler,  which  was 
written  in  the  early  part  of  the  French  Revolution,  by  a  young 
man  who  soon  discovered  the  erroneous  views  which  he  had  then 
taken  of  society. 

John  ^11.  My  brethren^  these  are  truths,  and  weighty  ones : 

Ye  all  are  equal :  nature  made  you  so. 

£quality  is  your  birth-right  ;*-w hen  I  gaze 

On  the  proud  palace,' and  behold  one  man 

In  the  blood-purpled  robes  of  royalty, 

Feasting  at  ease,  and  lording  over  millions, 

Then  turn  me  to  the  hut  of  poverty. 

And  see  the  wretched  lab'rer,  worn  with  toil. 

Divide  his  scanty  morsel  with  his  infants, 

I  sicken,  and,  indignant  at  the  si|;ht, 
^  Blush  for  the  patience  of  humanity.' 
Jack  Straw,  We  will  assert  our  rights. 

Tom  Miller. -We'll  trample  down 

These  insolent  oppressors. 
^  J.  TretiUkn.  John  Ball,  you  are  accused  of  stirring  up 

The  poor  deluded  people  to  rebellion ; 

Not  having  the  fear  of  God  and  of  the  King 

Before  your  eyes :  of  preaching  up  strange  notions 

Heretical  and  treasonous  ;  such  as  saying 

That  kings  have  not  a  right  from  heaven  to  govern ; 

That  all  mankind  are  equal ;  and  that  ranks 

And  the  distinctions  of  society. 

Aye,  and  the  sacred  rights  of  property. 

Are  evil  and  oppressive: — ^Plead  you  guilty 

To  this  most  heavy  charge  ? 
John  Ball.  If  it  be  guilt-^ 

To  preach  what  you  are  pl«ase4  to  call  strange  notions: 
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That  itll  aiftdkina  as  bretluren  mast  be  «qoal ; 
That  priTtleg'd  orders  of  societir 
Are  evil  and  oppressive ;  that  the  right 
Of  property  is  a  juggle  to  deceive 
The  poor  whom  you  oppress ;— I  plead  me  guilty. 
Sit  J.  TresUian.  Did  you  not  uU  the  mob  they  were  oppress'd^ 
And  preach  upon  the  equality  of  man ; 
With  evil  intent  thereby  to  stir  them  up 
To  tumult  and  rebellion  ? 
John  Ball.  That  I  told  them 

That  all  mankind  are  egual,  is  most  true ; 

Ye  came  as  helpless  infants  to  the  world : 

Ye  feel  alike  the  infirmities  of  nature ; 

And  at  last  moulder  into  common  clay.       / 

Why  then  these  vain  distinctions  ?— bears  not  the  earth 

Foocl  in  abundance  ? — ^nmst  your  granaries 

Overflow  with  plenty^  while  the  poor  man  starves  ? 

Sir  Judge,  why  sit  you  there  clad  in  your  furs  ? 

Why  are  your  cellars  stor'd  with  choicest  wines  ? 

Your  larders  hung  with  dMnties,  while  your  vassal. 

As  virtuous,  and  as  able  too  by  nature, 

Tho'  by  your  selfish  tyranny  dq>riv'd 

Of  mind's  improvement,  shivers  in  his  rags. 

And  starves  amid  the  plenty  he  creates? 

I  have  said  this  is  wrong,  and  I  repeat  it — 

And  there  will  be  a  time  when  this  great  truth 

Shall  be  confessed— be  felt  by  all  mankind. 

The  electric  truth  shall  run  from  man  to  man. 

And  the  blood-cemented  pyramid  of  greatness 

Shall  fall  before  the  flash  ! 

Tell  me.  Sir  Judge, 
What  does  the  government  avail  the  peasant? 
Would  not  he  pu>w  his  field  and  sow  the  corn, 
Aye,  and  in  peace  enjoy  the  harvest  too  ? 
Would  not  the  sunshine  and  the  dews  descend, 
Tho'  neither  King  nor  Parliament  existed  ? 
Do  your  Court  Politics  aught  matter  him  ? 
Would  he  be  warring  even  unto  the  death 
Vith  his  French  neighbours  ?— Charles  and  Richard  contend ; 
The  people  fight  and  suffer  :^-think  ye.  Sirs, 
If  neither  country  had  been  cursed  with  a  chief, 
The  peasants  would  have  quarrelFd  f 

Such  are  the  baits  by  which  our  better  passions  are  allured. 


In  addition  to  the  power  which  DemagOj^ues  possess,  from  the 
supposition  of  their  disinterestedness  and  of  the  novelty  of  their 
doctrines  and  their  addresses  to  the  passions;  the  Demagogue, 
knowing  that  it  is  easier  to  find  faults  than  to  mend  them,  fixes 
upon  the  real  or  apparent  objections  to  which  all  human  institutions 
are  subject ;  and,  finding  a  favorable  disposition  for  his  address 
in  the  conmion  propensity  of  mankind  to  discover  and  exaggerate 
defects,  easily  induces  ignorance   to  believe  that  the  whole  of 
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govemment  is  defecti?e :  whilst  die  Patriot^  in  explaining  the  ad« 
vantages  of  society,  the  necessity  of  coercion  and  the  beautr  of  or- 
der, nnds  an  unfavorable  disposition  in  his  hearers  from  their  aver- 
sion to  restraint ;  is  watched  with  suspicion,  and  has  difficulty  in 
explaining,  even  to  intelligent  youth,  the  necessity  of  our  estab- 
lishments. <  We  see,'  says  Lord  Bacon, « it  ever  falleth  out,  that 
the  forbidden  writing  is  always  thought  to  be  certain  sparks  of 
truth,  that  fly  up  into  the  faces  of  those  that  seek  to  choke  it  and 
tread  it  out :  whereas  a  book  authorized  is  thought  to  be  but  tern" 
parts  vocesj  the  language  of  the  time.' 

The  Demagogue  appeals  to  the  ignorance  of  his  hearers,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  multitude.  The  Patriot  relies  upon  the  perma- 
nent effect  of  reason  upon  their  understandings,  and  is,  for  a  time, 
deserted.  When  a  citizen  of  London  threatened  Mr.  Wilkes  that 
he  would  take  the  sense  of  the  Livery  upon  his  conduct,  Mr. 
Wilkes  answered,  <  I  will  take  the  nonsense,  and  beat  you  out  and 
out.' — <  Why,' said  the  regularphysician  to  the  quack  doctor,  <  do  you 
Kve  in  affluence  whilst  I  am  starving  ?'  <  Because,'  answered  the 
mountebank,  <  I  live  upon  their  folly,  and  you  upon  their  wisdom.' 

• But  so  this  has  ever  been  and  ever  will  be.    Some  thousand 

years  ago  Isocrates  said  in  one  of  his  orations  against  the  sophists, 
that  it  is  far  more  easy  to  maintain  a  wrong  cause,  and  to  support 
paradoxical  opinions  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  common  auditory, 
than  to  establish  a  doubtful  truth  by  solid  and  conclusive  argu- 
ments ;  and,  some  centuries  ago,  we  were  admonished  by  the  pious 
Hooker^  who  savs,  <  The  statelihess  of  houses,  the  goodliness  of 
trees,  when  we  behold  them,  delighteth  the  eve  \  but  that  founda- 
tion which  beareth  up  the  one,  that  root  whicn  ministreth  unto  the 
other  nourishment  and  life,  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  concealed  ; 
and  if  there  be  occasion  at  any  time  to  search  into  it,  such  labor  is 
then  more  necessary  than  pleasant,  both  to  them  which  undertake 
it  and  for  the  lookers  on.    In  like  manner  the  use  and  benefit  of 
good  laws  all  that  live  under  them  may  enjoy  with  delight  and 
comfort,  albeit  the  grounds  and  first  original  causes  from  whence 
they  have  sprung  be  unknown,  as  to  the  greatest  part  of  men  they 
are.    He  therefore  that  goeth  about  to  persuade  a  multitude  that 
they  are  not  so  well  governed  as  they  ought  to  be,  shall  never  want 
attentive  and  favorable  hearers,  because  they  know  the  manifold 
defects  whereunco  every  kind  of  regimen  is  subject ;  but  the  secret 
lets  and  di^culties,  which  in  pubUc  proceedings  are  innumerable 
and  inevitable,  they  have  not  ordinarily  the  judgment  to  consider. 
And  because  such  as  openly  reprove  supposed  disorders  of  state 
are  taken  for  principal  friends  to  the  common  benefit  of  all,  and 
for  men  that  carry  singular  freedom  of  mind ;  under  this  fair  and 
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ptslusible  color,  whatsoever  tbey  utter  passeth  fet  good  and  cur* 
rent.  That  which  wanteA  in  the  weight  of  their  speech,  is  sup* 
plied  by  the  aptness  of  men^s  minds  to  accept  and  believe  it ; 
whereas,  on  the  other  side,  if  we  maintain  things  that  are  estab- 
Kshed,  we  have  not  only  to  strive  with  a  number  of  heavy  preju-» 
dices  deeply  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  men,  who  think  that  herein 
we  serve  the  time  and  speak  in  favor  of  the  present  state,  because 
thereby  we  either  hold  or  seek  preferment  j  but  also  to  bear  such 
exceptions  as  minds  so  arerted  beforehand  usually  take  against 
that  which  they  are  loth  should  be  poured  into  them*' 

It  appears,  then,  that  Demagogues,  in  their  addresses  to  th^ 
populace,  possess  the  following  advantages. 

1st,  A  supposition  of  their  disinterestedness. — 2d,  A  suppo* 
sition  of  the  novelty  of  their  doctrines. — 3d,  The  promise  of 
sensual  delight,  and  of  Liberty  and  Equality ;  and,  4thly,  The 
fijcing  upon  the  defects  of  governments. 

Such  is  the  vantage  ground  upon  which  they  stand.  They  are 
too  cautious  to  descend  into  the  plain,  and  submit  their  doctrines 
to  unprejudiced  investigation.  The  mountebank  prefer^  the  au* 
dience  round  his  stage  to  any  conflict  with  impartial  intelligence. 

Iliat  all  men  are  or  ought  to  be  equal :  that  all  men  ate  or 
ought  to  be  free;  and  that  the  restraints  of  government  are, 
therefore,  unnecessary,  seems  to  be  the  substance  of  all  their  ha- 
rangues. 

It  may  be  well  to  consider  what  portion  of , truth,  aud  what  of 
error,  each  of  these  positions  contains.  Bad  tenets  gain  credit  only 
because  they  contain  a  mixture  of  something  that  is  good. 

There  are  scarcely  any  words  which  seem  to  be  mote  frequently 
used,  and  to  be  less  understood,  than  the  words  *  Liberty  and 
Equality/— If  by  the  word  Equality  it  is  meant  that  *isje  are  all 
equalhf  alie  to  do  aU  things :  that,  for  instance,  we  are  all  equally 
good  makers  of  watches  or  clocks ; .  or  equally  able  to  steer  a  ship 
in  a  dangerous  channel  in  a  storm,  the  position  is  too  monstrous 
to  call  for  refutation.  TJie  advocates  for  such  Equality  may  easily 
discover  their  error,  by  supposing  that  all  men  are  equally  good 
pugilists,  and  by  trying  their  theory  by  a  few  practical  lessons  with 
some  of  our  celebnitei  professors  who  are  not  converts  to  their 
doctrines. 

If  by  the  word  Equality  it  is  meant  that  toe  are  all  bom  equal, 
it  must  surely  be  forgotten  that  some  men  are  born  with  beautiful 
and  healthy  bodies,  and  some  with  frames  distorted  and  filled  with 
the  most  deplorable  diseases ; — that  some  minds  are  fraught  with 
the  seeds  of  wisdom  and  genius,  atid  some  with  those  of  idiotisni 
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and  madness :  and  that  some  men  by  the  industry  of  their  parents^ 
are  bora  to  the  inheritance  of  property ;  and  some,  by  their  idle- 
ness and  vices,  to  poverty  and  disgrace. 

Nor  by  the  word  Equality  can  it  be  meanty  that  we  are 
equal  in  ajier  life,  as  it  is  obvious  that  yre  differ  in  body  and  in 
mind)  in  our  passions,  and  in  our  possessions. — Some  men  are 
diminutive  and  deformed;  others  tall,  athletic,  and  graceful. 
There  are  idiots  and  lunatics ;  and  there  are  men  of  genius  and 
imagination.  Some  minds  are  torpid  and  dreaming  ;  others  soft 
as  the  air  to  receive  impressions  with  the  vigor  of  fire  when  in 
action.  There  is  every  gradation  of  intellect,  from  imbecility  to 
Shakspeare  and  Bacon :  and  every  gradation  of  moral  feeling, 
from  die  few  who  debase  themselves  and  human  nature  by  male- 
volence, to  the  many  who  never  see  distress  without  an  anxiety 
to  relieve  it. — ^There  is  also  every  variety  of  industry  and  idleness, 
from  the  many  who  by  their  steady  exertions  procure  a  compe- 
tence for  themselves,  and  families,  to  the  few  who  by  their  drun- 
kenness and  profligacy  reduce  themselves  to  beggary  and  their 
wives  and  children  to  tne  parish. 

If  by  Equality  it  is  meant,  that  although  there  are  great  indivi- 
dual diflTerences,  yet  men  are,  on  an  average,  so  equa],  that  no 
man  can,  on  account  of  this  difference,  claim  for  himself  a  benefit 
to  which  another  may  not  pretend :  this,  if  rightly  understood,  is 
to  a  certain  extent  true ',  ttut  is, — ^we  have  equal  rights  to  be  in- 
dustrious, and  to  the  undisturbed  possession  of  property  acquired 
by  our  industry.— We  have  equal  rights,  if  we  do  not  interfere 
with  the  happiness  of  others,  to  personal  security ,  or  the  legal  and 
uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  liife,  limbs,  body,  health,  and  reputation. 
—We  have  equal  rights  to  personal  liberty,  or  unqualified  free- 
dom from  restraint,  so  long  as  we  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights 
of  others. — We  have  equal  rights  to  private  property :  or  the  free 
use,  enjoyment,  and  disposal  of  all  acquisitions,  without  any  con- 
trol or  diminution,  save  only  by  the  laws  of  the  land. 

Such  are  the  Rights  of  Englishmen  :  which,  to  use  the  words  of 
Sir  William  Blackstone,  <  at  some  times  we  have  seen  depressed 
by  overbearing  and  tyrannical  princes;  at  others,  so  luxuriant 
as  even  to  tend  to  anarchy,  a  worse  state  than  tyranny  itself, 
as  any  government  is  better  than  none  at  all.  But  the  vigor  of 
our  free  Constitution  has  always  delivered  the  nation  from  these 
embarrassments:  and,  as  soon  as  the  convulsions  consequent 
on  the  struggle  have  been  over,  the  balance  of  our  rights  and  li- 
berties has  settled  to  its  proper  level ;  and  their  fundamental  ar- 
ticles have  been  from  time  to  time  asserted  in  parliament,  as  often 
as  they  were  thought  to  be  in  danger. 

*  First,  by  the  great  charter  of  liberties,  which  was  obtpiined, 
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sword  in  hand,  from  King  John ;  and  afterwards,  with  some  al- 
terations, confirmed  in  Parliament  by  King  Henry  the  Third,  his 
son. — Afterwards  by  the  statute,  called  confirmatio  cartarum^ 
whereby  the  great  charter  is  directed  to  be  allowed  as  the  com- 
mon law;  all  judgments . contrary  to  it  are  declared  void;  (^pies 
of  it  are  ordered  to  be  sent  to  all  cathedral  churches,  and  read 
twice  a  year  to  the  people ;  and  sentence  of  exconmiunicatioa  is 
directed  to  be  as  constantly  denounced  against  all  those  that  by 
word,  deed,  or  counsel,  act  contrary  thereto,  or  in  any  degree  inr 
fringe  it.-^Next  by  a  multitude  of  subsequent  corroDorating  sta^ 
tutes,  frbm  the  first  Edward  to  Henry  the  Fourth. — Then,  after  a 
long  interval,  by  the  Petition  of  Rights  which  was  a  parliamentary 
declaration  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  assented  to  by  King 
Charles  the  First,  in  the  begiiming  of  his  reign ;  which  was  closely 
followed  by  the  still  more  ample  concessions  made  by  that  un« 
Ijappy  Prince  to  his  Parliament,  before  the  fatal  rupture  between 
them ;  and  by  the  many  salutary  laws,  particularly  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Acti  passed  under  Charles  the  Second. — To  these  succeeded 
the  Bill  of  Rights^  or  declaration  delivered  by  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons to  the  Prince  arid  Princess  of  Orange,  1 3th  February,  1688, 
and  afterwards  enacted  in  Parliament  when  they  became  King  and 
Queen;  which  declaration  concludes  in  these  remarkable  words t 
*and  they  do  claim,  demand^  and  insist  upon,  all  arid  singular  the 
premises,  as  their  undoubted  rights  and  liberties,^  And  the  act  of 
Parliament  itself  recognises  « all  and  singular  the  rights  and  liberties 
asserted  and  claimed  in  the  said  declaration,  to  be  true,  antient, 
and  indubitable  rights  of  the  people  of  this  kingdom.'— Lastly, 
these  liberties  were  again  asserted  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  in  the  Act  qfSettlemeiU,  whereby  the  Crown  was 
limited  to  His  present  Majesty's  illustrious  House:  and  some 
new  provisions  were  added  at  the  same  fortunate  sera,  for  better 
securing  our  religion,  laws,  and  liberties,  which  the  statute  declares 
to  ^be  the  birthright  of  the  people  of  England,'  according  to  the 
antient  doctrine  (fthe  common  law,' 

Such  are  tlie  modes  by  which  the  rights  of  Englishmen  have 
been  confirmed.  To  preserve  them  inviolate,  the  Constitution  has 
provided  certain  outworks  and  barriers,  which  can  never  be  in- 
fringed without  danger  to  our  liberties  :  viz.  1st. — The  powers 
and  privileges  of  Parliament.  2d. — ^The  limitation  of  the  King's 
prerogative  by  bounds  so  certain  and  notorious,  that  it  is  impossible 
he  should  mistake  or  legally  exceed  them.  3d. — ^The  right  to  ap- 
ply to  the  courts  of  justice  for  redress  of  injuries.  4th,— The 
right,  under  checks  which  promote  peace  without  restraining  li- 
berty, to  petition  the  King,  or  either  House  of  Parliament,  peace- 
ably but  not  tumultuously  :  and, — 5thly,  the  right  to  have  arms  for 
our  defence  suitable  to  our  condition  and  degree. 
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8a€h  are  the  rights  of  EnglUhmen,  the  modes  by  which  they 
have  been  confirmed,  and  the  modes  by  which  they  are  secured* 
They  consist,  not  in  any  fanciful  opinions,  but  in 

The  right  to— 1.  Pejsonal  security, — 2.  Personal  liberty. — 
3.  Private  property. 

Confirmed  by — 1.  Magna  Charta. — 2.  The  Habeas  Corpus 
Act.— 3.  The  Bill  of  Rights.— 4.  The  Act  of  Settlement. 

Secured  by — 1.  The  powers  and  privileges  of  Parliament.— 
2.  The  limitation  of  the  Bang's  prerogative. — 3.  The  right  to  ap- 
ply to  Courts  of  Justice.— 4.  The  right  to  petition  the  King  or 
eidier  House  of  Parliament. — 5.  The  right  to  have  suitable  arms 
for  defence. 

These  then  are  our  rights,  and  this  the  true  goddeiBS  of  liberty 
to  whom  an  Englishman  erects  an  altar  on  his  hearth,  and  whom  he 
teaches  his  young  children  to  reverence.  She  is  supported  by  order^ 
and  justice,  and  religion,  and  holds  in  her  right  hand  the  book  of  the 
law,  which  she  doth  see  equally  dealt  out  to  the  least  of  her  wor- 
shippers. She  sanctions  not  the  crimes  committed  in  her  name.  She 
sits  not  on  a  throne  built  of  bones  and  skulls,  hoisting  caps  aad 
flags  red  with  the  blood  of  her  victims.  It  was  not  to  support  a 
spurious  idol  that  those  great  men  contended,  whose  names  are 
disgraced  by  being  made  the  watchword  of  every  ignorant  faction, 
Hampden,  Russell,  and  Sydney.  It  was  not  to  maintain  her  tro- 
phies that  our  countrymen  bravely  fought  and  nobly  fell  at  Cressy 
and  at  Agincourt,  at  Trafalgar  and  at  Waterloo  ;  it  was  not  physical 
force,  mere  bones  and  muscle,  but  the  strong  beating  of  hearts, 
indignant  at  tyranny,  and  full  of  the  love  of  liberty,  of  order,  and 
of  justice,  by  which  England  conquered. 

May  these  our  rights  and  liberties,  thus  nobly  obtained,  for  ever 
be  preserved  sacred !  May  they  be  deeply  impressed  on  our  own 
minds,  and  on  the  minds  of  our  children !  May  they  never  be 
violated  by  the  excesses  of  power :  or,  what  is  more  to  be  dreaded, 
by  the  accession  to  power  from  the  excesses  of  popular  infatua- 
tion !  May  they,  above  all,  never  be  polluted  by  the  wild  doctrines 
of  Demagogues ! 

Athens  once  was  what  London  now  is ;  the  seat  of  every  pri- 
vate virtue  :  a  city  of  refuge :  the  mansion-house  of  liberty.  Let 
413  not  be  unmindful  of  its  sad  reverse  !  The  decline  and  fall  of  em- 
pires proceed  from  causes  as  certain  in  their  operation  as  any  other 
cause  in  nature.  In  vain  was  this  heedless  people  admonished 
that,  as  vice  and  folly  hurry  individuals  to  destruction,  they  con- 
vert a  living  nation  into  a  sepulchre.  The  sophists  prevailed— 
Phocion  was  condemned  to  death,  and  the  decencies  of  burial  were 
denied  to  his  corpse.  '  Athens  is  now  a  ruin.  Of  all  those  mas- 
sive temples,  whether  built  for  pomp  or  for  pleasure,  in  which 
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were  chaunted  the  strains  of  sweet  Menander,  learned  Euripides, 
lofty  Sophocles,  scarcely  one  stone  stands  on  another ;  and  the 
walls  that  did  echo  them  are  laid  low !  The  people  are  slares  :  the 
city  is  commanded  by  a  Vaivode,  who  buys  his  office  of  the  chief 
of  the  black  eunuchs,  to  whom  the  reyenue  belongs.  The  whole 
country  is  governed  by  unlettered  barbarians.  The  plains  of 
Marathon  and  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  are  under  the  dominbn  of 
the  Turks ! 

Such  are  the  bitter  fruits  of  erroneous  opinions  upon  liberty 
and  property*  Instead  of  promoting  order,  they  mislead  igno- 
rance by  teaching  that  restraint  is  tyranny.  Instead  of  encourag- 
ing industry^  they  allure  poverty  by  the  delusion  that  property 
ought  to  be  in  common  :  that  vice  may  consume  the  earnings  of 
virtue :  that  one  man  may  sow,  and  another  reap  :  that  the  slothful 
drone,  who  murmurs  round  the  hive,  may  seize  the  honey  which  the 
industrious  bee  has  carefully  and  cheerfully  collected. 
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Vninetsity  of  VatlaMid, 

To  the  first  question  it  was  answered-- 7%a^  neither  Fcpe^ 
Cardinals^  or  even  a  General  Council,  have  any  civil  authority^ 
power,  jurisdiction,  or  pre-eminence^  dir^tly  or  indirectly,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain;  or  over  any  other  kingdom  or  province 
in  which  they  possess  no  temporal  dominion. 

To  the  second  it  is  answered — That  neither  Pope  nor  Cardinals^ 
nor  even  a  General  Council,  can  absolve  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  or  dispense  with  their  obli- 
gation* 

To  the  third  it  is  answered — ^That  the  obligation  of  keeping 
faith  is  grounded  on  the  law  of  nature,  which  binds  all  men  equally, 
•without  respect  to  their  religious  opinions;  and  with  regard  to 
Catholics  it  is  still  more  cogent,  as  it  is  confirmed  by  the  principles 
of  their  religion. 

Signed  in  the  usual  form,  February  17,  1789. 

While  the  general  committee  were  occupied  in  carrying  these 
measures  in^  efiect,  Patiiament  had  passed  a  law*  for  removing 
part  of  the  restraints  and  disabilities  to  which  the  Catholics  were 
liable.  It  was  introduced  into  the  Jtlouse  of  Commons  by  Sir  H. 
Langrishe,  and,  being  supported  by  Government,  it  met  with  little 
opposition.     But  the  conduct  of  Government,  on  this  occasion, 

'  n^d  Geo  III.  r.  n. 
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was  8o  liMpicioui,  and  its  favor  conferred  with  so  bad  a  grace,'  that 
k  did  not  in  the  least  degree  cpntribute  to  appease  the  irritation 
which  its  former  conduct  in  1791  had  so  justly  given  rise  to. 

By  this  act  Catholics  may  be  called  to  the  bar,  and  may  be  ad« 
mitted  as  students  into  the  King's  Inns;  Attorneys  may  take 
Catholic  apprentices,  and  are  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  educating 
their  children  Protestants;  and  barristers  may  marry  Catholics. 
Catholic  barristers*  and  apprentices  to  attorneys,  must,  nevertheless, 
qualify  themselves  for  the  benefits  of  this  act,  by  taking  the  oath 
of  the  ISth  &  14th  Geo.  III.  c*  35. 

By  this  act,  so  much  of  9th  William  III.  c.  3.  and  2d  Anne,  c. 
6.  as  prevents  Protestants  from  intermarrying  with  Papists,  is 
repealed*  But  Protestants  married  to  Catholics  are  not  to  vote  at 
elections ;  and  the  law  is  not  altered  which  makes  it  a  capital 
felony  for  a  priest  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  a  Protestant  and  a 
Cath^ic,  though  the  very  next  act  in  the  statute  book  enables  a 
Presbyterian  clergyman  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  a  Protestant 
and  a  Presbyterian. 

By  this  act,  also,  the  7th  William  III.  for  restraining  foreign 
education,  is  repealed ;  and  Catholics  are  permitted  to  teach  school 
without  taking  out  a  licence  from  the  ordinary.  And  so  much 
likewise  of  8th  Anne,  c.  9.  is  repealed,  which  enacts  that  noPa^st 
shall  take  more  than  two  apprentices. 

In  the  course  of  the  debates  upon  this  act,  the  Catholics  were  ac- 
cused of  professing  tenets  inimical  to  good  order  and  government ; 
and  withharbouring  pretensions  to  the  forfeited  estates  of  their  fore- 
fathers,  and  with  wishing  to  subvert  the  existing  establishment, 
that  they  might  reinstate  a  Popish  one  in  its  stead.  The  general 
committee  were  also*  accused  of  being  turbulent  and  seditions 
agitators.  It  was  asserted,  that  the  petition  which  they  presented 
this  year  to  Parliament,  was  the  act  of  an  obscure  faction,  confined 
merely  to  the  capital,  and  disavowed  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
Catholics. 

In  order  to  repel  the  first  of  these  accusations,  the  declaration  of 
1774,  which  has  already  been  introduced  into  this  work,  was  repub* 
Ushed,  and  signed  by  Dr.  Troy  and  the  principal  Catholic  clergy 
and  laity  of  the  kingdom.  The  second  charge  was  not  so  easily 
lo  be  corttradicted.  It  was  one  of  most  serious  importance  to  the 
interests  of  the  whole  body,  and,  if  suffered  to  pass  without  the 
fallacy  of  it  being  exposed,  would  have  contributed  to  defeat  all 
thjtf*  exertions  which  had  been  made  to  obtain  redress.  Urged 
by  these  considerations,  and  also  by  a  communication,  which, 

'  This  measure  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  without  any 
communication  with  the  general  committee. 
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about  tbU  time^  was  made,  from  the  first  authority,  that  a  further  ap«r 
plication  for  relief  would  have  great  weight  wim  his  Majesty,  and 
with  Parliament,  if  the  committee  were  qualified  to  declare,  that  it 
was  the  measure  of  every  Catholic  in  the  kingdom,'  the  committee 
devised  a  plan,  by  which  a  convention  of  delegates  should  be  held, 
elected  by  the  whole  Catholic  body.  A  circular  letter  was 
immediately  written,  directing  that  each  parish  should  proceed  to 
choose  one  or  two  electors,  and  that  these  electors  should  thea 
elect  from  one  to  four  delegates,  as  it  might  appear  most  expedient 
to  them.  Their  directions  were  obeyed,  and  carried  into  effect 
with  so  much  promptitude  and  good  order,  that  the  convention 
were  able  to  meet  on  the  3d  of  December,  without  the  smallest 
degree  of  tumult  or  agitation  having  occurred  in  any  part  of  the 
kingdom. 

In  the  mean  time,  this  circular  letter  had  been  laid  hold  of  by 
the  Government,  as  a  proper  instrument  with  which  to  rekindle 
the  embers  of  religious  animosities.  Where  the  partisans  of  Go- 
vernment were  sufiiciently  strong,  corporate  and  county  meetings 
were  held  to  reprobate  the  plan  of  the  general  committee  5  but  if 
defeat^  or  even  formidable  resistance,  was  apprehended,  similar 
resolutions  were  entered  into  by  the  grand  juries,  where  success 
could  easily  be  secured,  from  the  influence  of  Government  in  their 
appointment. 

^  In  order  to  counteract  the  effect  of  these  resolutions,  those  Pro- 
testants who  had  the  virtue  and  the  good  sense  neither  to  become 
the  topis  or  the  dupes  of  Government,  held  a  great  number  of 
meetings  of  different  towns  and  districts.  Some  few,  with  Lon« 
donderry  at  their  head,  expressed  themselves  favorable  to  a  gradual 
admission  pf  the  Catholics ;  but  the  great  majority  followed  the 
example  of  an  immense  body  of  volunteers;  who,  when  assembled 
together  at  their  commemoration  meeting,  declared  their  sentiments 
in  favpr  of  the  immediate  and  unqualified  extension  of  the  right  of 
suffrage  to  the  whole  Catholic  body. 

When  the  convention  met  in  December,  their  proceedings 
were  wise,  temperate,  and  decisive,  and  conducted  without  any 
violation  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  of  the  good  order  of  society. 
At  the  first  meel;ing  the  following  petition  to-  the  King  was  unani- 
mouslv  agreed  to,  pursuant  to  instructions  which  had  been  given 
to  each  delegate  by  his  respective  electors. 

'  See  the  plan  for  conducting  the  election  of  delegates,  published  1703. 
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To  the  King* s  most  Excellent  Majesfy,  the  humble  Petition  of  the 
Undersigned  Catholics,  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  the  rest  of 
his  Catholic  Subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 

Most  Gracious  Sovereign, 

We  your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects  of  your 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  professing  the  Catholic  religion,  presume  to 
approach  your  Majesty,  who  are  the  common  father  of  all  your 
people,  and  humbly  to  submit  to  your  consideration  the  manifold 
incapacities  and  oppressive  disqualifications  under  which  we  labor. 

For,  may  it  please  your  Majesty,  after  a  century  of  uninter- 
rupted loyalty,  in  which  time  five  foreign  wars  and  two  domestic 
rebellions  have  occurred,  after  having  taken  every  oath  of  allegiance 
and  fidelity  to  your  Majesty,  and  given,  and  being  still  ready  to 
give,  every  pledge,  which  can  be  devised  for  their  peaceable  de- 
meanour and  unconditional  submission  to  the  laws,  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland  stand  obnoxious  to  a  long  catalogue  of  statutes,  inflicting 
on  dutiful  and  meritorious  subjects  pains  and  penalties  of  an 
extent  and  severity,  which  scarce  any  degree  of  delinquency  can  war- 
rant, and  prolonged  to  a  period,  when  no  necessity  can  be  alleged 
to  justify  their  continuance.  r  ^ 

In  the  first  place,  we  beg  leave,  with  all  humility,  ^o  represent 
to  your  Majesty,  that,  notwithstanding  the  lowest  departments  in 
TOur  Majesty's  fleets  and  armies  are  largely  supplied  by  our  num- 
bers, and  your  revenue  in  this  country  to  a  great  degree  supported 
by  our  contributions,  we  are  disabled  from  serving  your  Majesty 
in  any  office  of  trust  and  emolument  whatsoever,  civil  or  military — a 
proscription,  which  disregards  capacity  or  merit,  admits  of  neither 
qualification  nor  degree,  and  rests  as  an  universal  stigma  of  distrust 
upon  the  whole  body  of  your  Catholic  subjects. 

We  are  interdicted  from  all  municipal  stations,  and  the  franchise 
of  all  guilds  and  corporations ;  and  our  exclusion  from  the  bene- 
fits annexed  to  those  situations  is  not  an  evil  terminating  in  itself ; 
for,  by  giving  an  advantage  over  us  to  those,  in  whom  they  are 
exclusively  vested,  they  establish  throughout  the  kingdom  a  species 
of  qualified  monopoly,  uniformly  operating  in  our  disfavor,  con- 
trary to  the  spirit,  and  highly  detrimental  to  the  freedom  of  trade. 

We  may  not  found  nor  endow  any  university,  college,  or  school^ 
for  the  education  of  our  children ;  and  we  are  interdicted  fron. 
obtaining  degrees  in  the  university  of  Dublin  by  the  several  char- 
ters and  statutes  now  in  force  therein. 

We  are  totally  prohibited  from  keeping  or  using  weapons,  for  the 
defence  of  our  houses,  families,  or  persons,  whereby  we  are  exposed 
to  the  violence  of  burglary,  robbery,  and  assassination ;  and  to 
enforce  this  prohibition,  contravening  that  great  original  law  of 
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nature,  which  enjoins  u$  to  self-defence,  a  yariety  of  statutes  exist, 
not  less  grievous  and  oppressire  in  their  provisions,  than  unjust  in 
their  object;  by  one  of  which,  enacted  so  lately  as  within  these 
sixteen  , years,  every  one  of  your  Majesty's  Catholic  subjects,  of 
whatever  rank  or  degree,  peer  or  peasant,  is  compellable  by  any 
magistrate  tp  come  forward  and  convict  himself  of  what  may  be 
thought  a  singular  offence  in  a  country  professing  to  be  free— keep- 
ing arms  for  his  defence ;  or,  if  he  shall  refuse  so  to  do,  may 
incur  not  only  fine  and  impirisonment,  but  the  vile  and  ignominiouf 
punishments  of  the  pillory  and  whipping,  penalties  appropriated  to 
the  most  infamous  malefactors,  and  more  terrible  to  a  liberal  mind 
than  death  itself. 

No  Catholic  whatsoever,  as  we  apprehend,  has  his  personal 
property  secure.  The  law  allows  and  encourages  the  disobedient 
and  unnatural  child  to  conform  and  deprive  him  of  it :  the  un« 
happy  father  does  not,  even  by  the  surrender  of  his  all,  purchase 
his  repose  ;  he  may  be  attacked  by  new  bills,  if  his  future  industry 
be  successful,  and  again  be  plundered  by  due  process  of  law. 

We  are  excluded,  or  may  be  excluded,  from  all  petit  juries^ 
in  civil  actions,  where  one  of  the  parties  is  a  Protestant ;  and  we  are 
further  excluded  from  all  petit  juries  in  trials  by  information  or  in* 
dictment  founded  on  any  of  the  Popery  Jaws,  by  which  law  we 
most  humbly  submit  to  your  Majesty,  that  your  loyal  subjects,  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  are  in  this  their  native  land,  in  a  worse  situa- 
tion than  that  of  aliens,  for  they  may  demand  an  equitable  privilege 
denied  to  us,  of  having  half  their  jury  aliens  like  themselves. 

We  may  not  serve  on  grand  juries,  unless,  which  it  is  scarcely 
possible  can  ever  happen,  there  should  not  be  found  a  sufficiency  of 
Protestants  to  complete  the  pannel ;  contrary  to  that  humane  and 
equitable  principle  of  the  law,  which  says,  that  no  man  shall  be 
convicted  of  any  capital  offence,  unless  by  the  concurring  verdicts  of 
two  juries  of  his  neighbours  and  equals ;  whereby,  (and  to  this 
we  humbly  presume  more  particularly  to  implore,  your  royal  at- 
tention) we  are  deprived  of  the  great  palladium  of  the  Constitution, 
trial  by  our  peers,  independent  of  the  manifest  injustice  of  our 
property  being  taxed  in  assessments  by  a  body,  from  which  we  are 
formally  excluded. 

We  avoid  a  further  enumeration  of  inferior  grievances ;  but  may 
it  please  your  Majesty,  there  remains  one  incapacity,  which  yoitr 
loyal  subjects,  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  feel  with  most  poignant 
anguish  of  mind,  as  being  the  badge  of  unmerited  disgrace  and 
ignominy,  and  the  cause  and  bitter  aggravation  of  all  our  other 
calamities  }  we  are  deprived  of  the  elective  franchise,  to  the  mani- 
fest perversion  of  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  inasmuch  as  your 
faithful  subjects  are  thereby  taxed,  where  they  are  not  represented, 
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actmOy  or  vistutUy,  wad  bomtd  b?  kirs,  m  the  framiog  of  wluch 
diey  bmt  no  power  to  gire  ct  wimhold  tbeir  sMsent  (  and  we  mo0t 
humbly  implore  your  MajestY  to  believe»  that  thta  our  prime  aud 
heavy  grievance  is  not  mu  evU  merely  «peculatiTe,  but  is  attended 
with  great  dtstrese  to  all  ranks,  and,  in  many  instances,  wiA  the 
total  ruin  and  destruction  of  the  lower  orders  of  your  Majesty's 
faithful  and  loyal  subjects  the  Catholics  of  Ireland;  fori  may  it 
please  your  Majesty,  not  to  mention  the  infinite  variety  of  advantages 
in  point  of  protection  and  otherwise,  which  the  enjoyment  of  the 
elective  franchise  gives  to  those  who  possess  it,  nor  the  consequent 
inconveniencies  to  which  those  who  are  deprived  thereof  are  liable  ; 
not  to  mention  the  disgrace  to  three-^fourths  of  your  loyal  subjects 
of  Ireland,  of  living  the  only  body  of  men  incapable  of  franchise, 
in  a  nation  possessing  a  free  Constitution,  it  continually  happens, 
and  of  necessity  from  the  malignant  nature  of  the  law  must  happen, 
that  multitudes  of  the  Catholic  tenantry  in  divers  counties  in  this 
kingdom  are,  at  the  expiration  of  their  leases,  expelled  from  their 
tenements  and  farms,  to  make  room  for  Protestant  freeholders, 
who,  by  their  votes,  may  contribute  to  the  weight  and  importance 
of  their  landlords  i  a  circumstance  which  renders  the  recurrence 
of  a  general  election,  that  period  which  is  the  boast  and  laudable 
triumph  of  our  Protestant  brethren,  a  visitation  and  heavy  curse 
to  us,  your  Majesty's  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects.  And  may  it 
please  your  Majesty,  this  uncertainty  of  possession  to  your  Majesty's 
Catholic  subjects,  operates  as  a  perpetual  restraint  and  discourage- 
ment on  industry  and  the  spirit  of  cultivation^  whereby  it  happens, 
that  this  your  Majesty's  kingdom  of  Ireland,  possessing  many  and 
great  natural  advantages  of  soil  and  climate,  so  as  to  be  exceeded 
therein  by  few,  if  any  countries  on  the  earth,  is  yet  prevented  from 
availing  herself  thereof  so  fully  as  she  otherwise  might,  to  the 
furtherance  of  your  Majesty *s  honor,  and  tlie  more  effectual  sup- 
port of  your  service. 

And,  may  it  please  your  Majesty,  the  evil  does  not  even  rest  heref 
for  many  of  your  Majesty's  Catholic  subjects,  to  preserve  theif" 
funilies  from  total  destruction,  submit  to  a  nominal  conformity 
against  their  conviction  and  their  conscience,  and  preferring  perjury 
to  famine,  take  oaths  which  they  utterly  disbelieve;  a  circum- 
stance which  we  doubt  not  will  shock  your  Majesty's  well  known 
and  exemplary  piety,  not  less  than  the  misery  which  drives  those 
unhappy  wretches  to  so  desperate  a  measure,  must  distress  and 
wound  your  royal  clemency  and  commiseration. 

And  may  it  please  your  Majesty,  though  we  might  here  rest 
our  case  on  its  own  merits,  justice,  and  expediency,  yet  we  further 
pvesume  humbly  to  submit  to  vour  Majesty,  mat  the  right  of 
franchise  was,  with  divers  other  rights,  enjoyed  by  the  Catholics  of 
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this  kingdom,  from  the  first  adoption  of  the  English  Consti* 
tution  by  our  forefathers,  was  secured  to  at  least  a  great  part 
of  our  body  by  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  in  1691,  guaranteed  by 
your  Majesty's  royal  predecessors.  King  William  and  Queen 
Mary,  and  finally  confirmed  and  ratified  by  Parliament ;  notwith- 
standing which,  and  in  breach  of  the  public  faith  of  the  nation, 
thus  solemnly  pledged,  for  which  our  ancestors  paid  a  valuable 
consideration,  in  the  surrender  of  their  arms,  and  a  great  part  6f 
this  kingdom,  and  notwithstanding  the  most  scrupulous  adherence 
on  our  part,  to  the  terms  of  the  said  treaty,  and  our  unremitting 
loyalty  from  that  day  to  the  present,  the  said  right  of  elective 
franchise  was  finally  and  universally  taken  away  from  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland,  so  lately  as  the  first  year  of  his  Majesty  King  George 
the  Second. 

And  when  we  thus  presume  to  submit  this  infraction  of  the 
treaty  of  Limerick  to  your  Majesty's  royal  notice,  it  is  not  that  we 
ourselves  consider  it  to  be  the  strong  part  of  our  case ;  for,  though 
our  rights  were  recognized,  they  were  by  no  means  created 
by  that  treaty ;  and  we  do  with  all  humility  conceive,  that  if 
no  such  event  as  the  said  treaty  had  ever  taken  place,  your 
Majesty's  Catholic  subjects,  from  their  unvarying  loyalty,  atid 
dutiful  submission  to  the  laws,  and  from  the  great  support  afforded 
by  them  to  your  Majesty's  Government  in  this  country,  as  well 
in  their  personal  service,  in  your  Majesty's  fleets  and  armies,  as 
from  the  taxes  and  revenues  levied  on  their  property,  are  fully 
competent,  and  justly  entitled  to  participate  and  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  the  Constitution  of  their  country. 

And  now  that  we  have,  with  ail  humility,  submitted  our  griev- 
ances to  your  Majesty,  permit  us,  most  gracious  Sovereign,  again 
to  represent  our  sincere  attachment  to  the  Constitution,  as  estabUsh- 
ed  in  the  three  estates  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons ;  our  unin- 
terrupted loyalty,  peaceable  demeanour,  and  submission  to  the  laws 
for  one  hundred  years,  and  our  determination  to  persevere  in  the 
same  dutiful  conduct,  which  has,  under  your  Majesty's  happy 
auspices,  procured  us  those  relaxations  of  the  penal  statutes,  which 
the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  has  from  time  to  time  thou^t  pro- 
per to  grant  5  we  humbly  presume  to  hope,  that  your  Majesty, 
in  your  paternal  goodness  and  affection  towards  a  numerous  and 
oppressed  body  of  your  loyal  subjects,  may  be  graciously  pleased 
to  recommend  to  your  Parliament  of  Ireland,  to  take  into  their 
consideration  the  whole  of  our  situation,  our  numbers,  our  merits, 
and  our  sufferings  ;  and  as  we  do  not  give  place  to  any  of  your 
Majesty's  subjects,  in  loyalty  and  attachment  to  your  sacred  person, 
we  cannot  suppress  our  wishes  of  being  restored  to  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  Constitution  of  our  country,  and  thereby  becom* 
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ing  more  worthy»  as  well  as  more  capable,  of  rendering  your 
Majesty  that  service^  which  it  is  not  less  our  duty  than  our  incli- 
nation to  afford. 

So  may  your  Majesty  transmit  to  your  latest  posterity,  a  crown 
secured  by  public  advantage  and  public  affection  ;  and  so  may  your 
royal  person  become,  if  possible,  more  dear  to  your  grateful  peojde. 

On  the  2d  January,  179S,  the  gentlemen  who  had  been  deputed 
to  present  this  petition,  were  introduced  to  his  Majesty  by  Mr. 
Dundas  ;  and,  on  the  10th  of  the  same  month.  Lord  Westmore- 
land, in  a  speech  from  the  throne  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
said,  «  I  have  it  in  particular  command  from  his  Majesty>  to  re- 
commend it  to  you,  to  apply  yourselves  to  the  consideration  of  such 
measures  as  may  be  most  likely  to  strengthen  and  cement  a  general 
union  of  sentiment  among  all  classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  in 
support  of  the  established  Constitution ;  with  this  view  his  Majesty 
trusts,  that  the  situation  of  his  Majesty's  Catholic  subjects  will 
engage  your  serious  attention  \  and,  in  consideration  of  this  subject, 
he  relies  on  the  wisdom  and  liberality  of  Parliament.'' 

In  a  few  days  afterwards.  Major  Hobart,  the  chief  Secretary 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  a  petition  from  the  Catholics, 
and  soon  after  the  royal  assent  was  given  to  the  following  <<  act 
for  affording  relief  to  his  Majesty's  Popish  or  Roman  Catholic 
subjects  of  Ireland." 

Whereas  various  acts  of  Parliament  have  been  passed,  imposing 
on  his  Majesty's  subjects  professing  the  Popish  or  Roman  Catho- 
lic religion,  many  restraints  and  disabilities  to  which  other  subjects 
of  this  realm  are  not  liable ;  and,  from  the  peaceable  and  loyal  de- 
meanour of  his  Majesty's  Popish  or  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  it  is 
fit  that  such  restraints  and  disabilities  shall  be  discontinued :  Be  it 
therefore  enacted  by  the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same,  that  his  Majesty's  subjects  being  Papists,  or 
persons  professing  the  Popish  or  Roman  Catholic  religion,  or 
married  to  Papists,  or  persons  professing  the  Popish  or  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  or  educating  any  of  their  children  in  that  religion, 
shall  not  be  liable  or  subject  to  any  penalties,  forfeitures,  disabilities, 
or  incapacities  -,  or  to  any  laws  fo»  the  limitation,  charging,  or 
discovering  of  their  estates  and  property,  real  or  personal,  or 
touching  the  acquiring  of  property,  or  securities  affecting  property, 
save  such  as  his  Majesty's  subjects  of  the  Protestant  religion  are 
liable  and  subject  to;  and  that  such  parts  of  all  oaths  as  are 
required  to  be  taken  by  persons,  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  for 
voting  at  elections  of  members  to  serve  in  Parliament  5  and  also 
^uch  parts  of  all  oaths  required  to  be  taken  by  persons  voting  at 
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«lectioiif  for  members  to  senre  in  Parlkmentt  as  iaiport  to  deny 
that  the  person  taking  the  same  is  a  Papist,  or  married  to  a  Papist, 
or  educates  his  children  in  the  Popish  religion,  shall  not  hereafter 
be  required  to  be  taken  by  any  voter,  but  shall  be  omitted  by  the 
person  administering  the  same  ;  and  that  it  shall  not  be  necessary, 
in  order  to  entitle  a  Papist,  or  person  professing  the  Popish  or 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  to  vote  at  an  election  of  members  to  serve 
in  Parliament,  that  he  should  at  or  previous  to  his  voting,  take 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  abjuration,  any  statute  now  in  force  to 
the  contrary  of  any  of  the  said  matters,  in  any-wise  notwithstand- 
ing. 

2.  Provided  always,,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  that  all  Papists, 
or  persons  professing  the  Popish  or  Roman  Catholic  religion,  who 
may  claim  to  have  a  right  of  voting  for  members  to  serve  in  Par* 
liament,  or  of  voting  for  magistrates  in  any  city^  town  corporate, 
or  borough,  within  this  kingdom,  be  hereby  required  to  perform 
all  qualifications,  registries,  and  other  requisites,  which  are  now 
required  of  his  Majesty's  Protestant  subjects  in  like  cases,  by  any 
law  or  laws  now  of  force  in  this  kingdom,  save  and  except  such 
oaths  and  parts  of  oaths,  as  are  herein  before  excepted. 

8.  And  provided  always.  That  nothing  herein  before  contained 
shall  extend,  or  be  construed  to  extend,  to  repeal  or  alter  any  law 
or  act  of  Parliament  now  in  force,  by  which  certain  qualifications 
are  required  to  be  performed  by  persons  enjoying  any  offices  or 
places  of  trust  under  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  other 
than  as  hereinafter  is  enacted. 

4»  Provided  also.  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  extend 
or  be  construed  to  extend,  to  give  Papists  or  persons  professing  the 
Popish  religion,  a  right  to  vote  at  any  parish  vestry  for  levying  money 
to  rebuild  or  repair  any  parish  church,  or  respecting  the  demising 
or  disposal  of  the  income  of  any  estate  belonging  to  any  church  or 
parish,  or  for  the  sabry  of  the  Parish  clerk,  or  at  the  election  of  any 
churchwarden. 

5.  Provided  always.  That  nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  ex- 
tend to,  or  be  construed  to  aflFect  any  action  or  suit  now  depend- 
ing, which  shall  have  been  brought  or  instituted  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  this  session  of  Parliament. 

6.  Provided  also.  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  extend 
to  authorize  any  Papist  or  person  professing  the  Popish  or  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  to  have  or  keep  in  his  hands  or  possession  any 
arms,  armor,  ammunition,  or  any  warlike  stores,  sword  blades, 
barrels^  locks,  or  stocks  of  guns  or  fire  arms,  or  to  exempt  such 
person  from  any  forfeiture  or  penalty  inflicted  by  any  act  respect- 
ing arms,  annor,  or  ammunition,  in  the  hands  or  possession  of  any 
Papist,  or  respecting  Papists  having  or  keeping  such  warlike  stores, 
save  and  except  Papists  or  persons  of  the  Popish  or  Roman  Catho- 
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iic  religion)  seized  of  a  freehold  estate  of  oae  Kundi^  poutids 
ai*year,  or  possessed  of  a  personal  estate  of  one  thousand  pounds  or 
upwards,  who  are  hereby  authorized  to  keep  arms  and  ammunition  as 
Protestants  now  by  law  may  ;  and  also  save  and  except  Papists  or 
S.oman  Catholics  possessing  a  freehold  estate  of  ten  pounds  yearly 
value,  and  less  than  one  hundred  pounds,  or  a  personal  estate  of 
three  hundred  \pounds,  and  less  than  one  thousand  pounds,  who 
shall  have,  at  the  session  of  the  peace  in  the  county  in  which  they 
reside,  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  prescribed  to  be  taken,  by  an 
act  passed  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  years  of  his  present 
Majesty's  reign,  entitled,  "  An  act  to  enable  his  Majesty's  sub** 
jects,  of  whatever  persuasion,  to  testify  their  allegiance  to  him  ;" 
and  also,  in  open  court,  swear  and  subscribe  an  affidavit,  that  they 
are  possessed  of  a  freehold  estate,  yielding  a  clear  yearly  profit  to, 
the  person  making  the  same,  of  ten  pounds,  or  a  personal  property 
of  three  hundred  pounds  above  his  just  debts,  specifying  therein 
the  name  and  nature  of  such  freehold,  and  nature  of  such  personal 
property  5  which  affidavits  shall  be  carefully  preserved  by  the  derk 
of  the  peace,  who  shall  have  for  his  trouble  a  fee  of  sixpence,  and 
no  more,  for  every  such  affidavit ;  and  the  person  making  such 
affidavits,  and  possessing  such  property,  may  keep  and  use  arms  and 
ammunition  as  Protestants  may,  so  long  as  they  shall  respectively 
possess  a  property  of  the  annual  value  of  ten  pounds  and  upwardt, 
if  freehold,  or  the  value  of  three  hundred  pounds  if  personal^  any 
statute  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

7.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  fofc 
Papists,  or  persons  professing  the  Popish  or  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  to  hold,  exercise,  and  enjoy,  all  civil  and  military  offices, 
or  places  of  trust  or  profit  under  his  Majesty,. his  heirs  and  sue* 
cessors,  in  this  kingdom  ;  and  to  hold  or  take  dtgrees^  or  anypro* 
fessorship  in,  or  be  masters  or  fellows  of  any  college  to  be  hereafter 
founded  in  this  kingdom,  provided  that  such  college  shall  be  u 
member  of  the  university  of  Dublin,  and  shall  not  be  founded  ex- 
clusively for  the  education  of  Papists,  or  persons  professing  the 
Popish  or  Roman  Catholic  religion,  nor  consist  exclusively  of 
masters,  fellows,  of  other  persons  to  be  named  or  elected  on  the 
foundation  of  such  college,  being  persons  profes^g  the  Popish  or 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  or  to  hold  any  office  or  place  of  trust  in, 
and  to  be  a  member  (^any  lay  body  corporaiej  except  the  college 
of  the  Holy  and  undivided  Trinity  of  Queen  Elizabedi,  near  Dup- 
lin, without  taking  and  subscribing  the  oath  of  allegiance,  supre- 
macy, or  abjuration,  or  making  or  subscribing  the  declaration  requir-r 
ed  to  be  taken,  made,  and  subscribed,  to  enable  any  person  to  hold 
and  enjoy  any  of  such  places,  andnvithout  receiving  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  acceding  to  the  rights  and  ceremonies  6f 
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the  Church  of  Ireland,  any  law,  statute,  or  bye^km,  qfanycorpora^ 
tioUi  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding ;  provided  that  every  such  per- 
son shall  take  and  subscribe  the  oath  appointed  by  the  act,  passed  in 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  years  of  his  Majesty's  reign,  entitled 
«<  An  act  to  enable  his  Majesty's  subjects,  of  whatever  persua- 
tion,  to  testify  their  allegiance  to  him  \*  and  also  the  oath  and  de- 
claration following,  that  is  to  say : 

"  I  A.  B.  do  hereby  declare,  that  I  do  profess  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion," 

<<I  A.  B,  do  swear,  that  I  do  abjure,  condemn,  and  detest, 
as  unchristian  and  impious,  the  principle  that  it  is  lawful  to  murder, 
destroy,  or  any  ways  injure  any  person  whatsoever  for  or  under 
the  pretence  oi  being  a  heretic  ;  and  I  do  declare  solemnly  before 
God,  that  I  believe,  that  no  act  in  itself  unjust,  immoral,  or 
wicked,  can  ever  be  justified  or  excused  by  or  under  pretence  or 
color  that  it  was  done  either  for  the  good  of  the  church,  or  in 
obedience  to  any  ecclesiastical  power  whatsoever.  I  also  declare, 
that  it  is  not  an  article  of  the  Catholic  faith,  neither  am  I  thereby 
required  to  believe  or  profess  that  the  Pope  is  infallible,  or  that  I 
am  bound  to  obey  any  order  in  its  own  nature  immoral,  though 
the  Pope,  or  any  ecclesiastical  power,  should  issue  or  direct  such 
order  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  hold  that  it  would  be  sinful  in  me 
to  pay  any  respect  or  obedience  thereto:  I  further  declare,  that  I 
do  not  believe  that  am/ sin  whatsoever,  committed  by  me,  can  be 
forgiven  at  the  mere  mil  of  any  Pope,  or  of  any  priest,  or  of  any 
person  or  persons  whatsoever  %  but  that  sincere  sorrow  for  past 
sins,  a  firm  and  sincere  resolution  to  avoid  future  guilt,  and  to 
atone  to  God,  are  previous  and  indispensible  requisites  to  establish 
^  a  well-founded  expectation  of  forgiveness  *,  and  that  any  person 
who  receives  absolution  without  these  previous  requisites,  so  far 
from  obtaining  thereby  any  remission  of  his  sins,  incurs  the  additional 
guilt  .of  violating  a  sacrament ;  and  I  do  swear  that  I  will  defend, 
to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  the  settlement  and  arrangement  of  pro- 
perty in  this  country  as  established  by  the  laws  now  in  being  5  I 
do  hereby  disclaim,  disavow,  and  solemnly  abjure  any  intention 
to  subvert  the  present  church  establishment,  for  the  purpose 
of. substituting  a  Catholic  establishment  in  its  steady  and  I  do 
solemnly  swear,  that  I  will  not  exercise  any  privilege  to  which  I  ;im 
or  may  become  entitled,  to  disturb  and  weaken  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion and  Protestant  Government  in  this  kingdom, 
«  So  help  me  God/' 

8.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  Papists,  or  persons  professing  the 
Popish  or  Roman  Catholic  religion,  may  be  capable  of  being 
elected  professors  of  medicine  upon,  the  foundation  o£  Sir  Patrick 
Dunn,  any  law  or  statute  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
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9.  Provided  always^  and  be  it  enacted,  That  nothing  herein  con- 
t;uned  shall  extend,  or  be  construed  to  extend,  to  enable  any  person 
to  sit  or  vote  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  or  to  hold,  exercise, 
or  enjoy  the  Office  of  Lord  Lieutenant,  Lord  Deputy,  or  other 
Chief  Governor  or  Governors  of  this  kingdom.  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor or  Keeper,  or  Commissioner  of  the  Great  Seal  of  this  king- 
dom. Lord  High  Treasurer,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  or  Common  Pleas,  Lord 
Chief  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  or  Common  Pleas,  or  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  Master  or  Keeper 
of  the  Rolls,  Secretary  of  State,  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  Vice- 
Treasurer,  Teller  and  Cashier  of  the  Exchequer,  or  Auditor 
General,  Lieutenant  or  Governor,  or  Custos  Rotidorum  of  Counties, 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Lord  Deputy,  or  other  Chief 
Governor  or  Governors  of  this  kingdom.  Member  of  his  Majesty's 
most  honorable  Privy  Council,  Prime  Serjeant,  Attorney- General, 
Solicitor-General,  Second  and  Third  Serjeants  at  Law  or  Eang's 
Council,  Masters  in  Chancery,  Provost  or  Fellow  of  the  College  ' 
of  the  holy  and  undivided  Trinity  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  near  Dublin ; 
Postmaster  General,  Master  and  Lieutenant  General  of  his  Majesty's 
Forces,  General  on  the  Staff,  and  Sheriffs  and  Sub-sherifis  of  any 
County  in  this  kingdom,  or  any  office  contrary  to  the  rulesy  orders,  and 
directions,  made  and  established  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Council, 
in  pursuance  of  the  act  passed  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  years 
of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  entitled,  <<  An  Act  for  the 
explaining  of  some  doubts  arising  upon  an  act,  entitled,  an  Act  for 
the  better  execution  of  his  Majesty's  gracious  Declaration  for  the 
settlement  of  his  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  satisfaction  of  the  several 
interests  of  adventurers,  soldiers,  and  other  his  Majesty's  Subjects 
there,  and  for  making  some  alterations  of,  and  additions  unto  the 
said  act,  for  the  more  speedy  and  effectual  Settlement  of  this 
Kingdom,"  unless  he  shall  have  taken,  made,  and  subscribed 
the  oaths  and  declaration,  and  performed  the  several  requisites 
which  by  any  Jaw  heretofore  made,  and  now  of  force,  are  re- 
quired to  enable  any  person  to  sit  or  vote,  or  to  hold,  exercise, 
and  enjoy,  the  said  offices  respectively. 

10.  Provided  also,  and  be  it  enacted.  That  nothing  in  this  act 
contained  shall  enable  any  Papist,  or  person  professing  the  Popish 
or  Roman  Catholic  religion,  to  exercise  any  right  of  presentation  to' 
imy  ecclesiastical  benefice  whatsoever. 

11.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  no  Papist,  or  person  professing 
the  Popish  or  Roman  Catholic  religion,  shall  be  liable  to,  or  sul>- 
ject  to  any  penalty  for  not  attending  divine  service  on  the  Sabbath* 
day,  called  Sunday,  in  his  or  her  parish  church. 
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19.  Provided  abo^  and  be  it  enacted.  That  nothing  herein  cdn- 
taiaed  shaU  be  constn]^  to  extend  to  audiorize  any  Popish  priest, or 
reputed  Popish  priest,  to  celebrate  marriage  between  Protestant  and 
Protestant,  or  between  any  person  who  hath  been,  or  professed  him« 
self  or  herself  to  be  a  Protestant  at  any  time  within  twelve  months 
before  such  celebration  of  marriage,  and  a  Papist,  unless  suchProtes* 
tant  and  Papist  should  have  been  first  married  by  a  clergyman  of  the 
Protestant  religion  j  and  that  every  Popish  priest,  or  reputed  Popish 
priest,  who  shall  celebrate  any  marriage  between  two  Protestants, 
or  between  any  such  Protestant  and  Papist,  unless  such  Protestant 
and  Papist  shsdl  have  been  first  married  by  a  clergyman  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds  to  hb 
Majesty,  upon  conviction  thereof. 

19.  And  whereas  it  may  be  expedient,  in  case  his  Majesty,  kis 
heirs  and  successors,  shall  be  pleased  to  alter  the  statutes  of  the 
college  of  the  hplv  and  undivided  Trinity,  near  Dublin,  and  of  the 
university  of  DuUin,  as  to  enable  persons  professing  the  Roman 
Cathi^c  religion  to  enter  into  or  take  degrees  in  the  said  university , 
to  remove  any  obstacle  which  now  exists  by  statute  law:  be  it 
enacted.  That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  June,  one  thousand 
eeven  hundred  and  nienty-three,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  for  any 
person  upon  taking  any  of  the  degrees  usually  conferred  by  the 
aaid  university  to  make  or  subscribe  anv  declaration,  or  to  take 
any  oath  save  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  aojuration,  any  law  or  sta- 
tute to  the  contrary  notwidistanding. 

14«  Provided  always.  That  no  Papist  or  Roman  Catholic,  or 
persons  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  or  Popish  religion,  sbaO 
take  any  benefit  by  or  under  this  act,  unless  he  shall  have  first 
token  and  subscribed  the  oath  and  declaration  in  this  act  contained 
and  set  forth,  and  also  tl^  said  oath  appointed  by  the  said  act 
passed  in  the  thhteenth  and  fourteenth  years  of  his  Majesty's  reign, 
entitled  «« An  act  to  enable  his  Majesty's  subjects,  of  whatever 
persuasion,  to  testify  their  allegiance  to  him,"  in  some  one  of  his 
Majesty's  four  courts  of  Dublin,  or  at  the  general  sessions  of  die 
peace,  or  at  any  adjournment  thereof  to  be  holden  for  the  county, 
city,  or  borough  wherein  such  Papist  or  Roman  Catholic,  or  person 
professing  the  Roman  CathoKc  or  Popish  religion,  doth  inhabit  or 
dwell,  or  before  the  going  judge  or  judges  of  assize,  in  the  county 
wherein  such  Papist  or  Roman  Catholic,  or  person  professing  the 
Roman  Catholic  or  Popish  religion  doth  inhaKt  and  dwell,  in 
open  court. 

15.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted.  That  the  names  of 
such  persons  aS  shall  so  tdke  and  subscribethe  said  oaths  and  deck- 
raftion,  with  their  titles  and  additions,  shall  be  entered  upon  the  rrfte 
for  that  purpose  to  be  appointed  by  said  respective  courts ;  and 
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thut  the  aaid  rcdb^  once  in  every  year^  shdl  be  tinmsmittied  toy  and 
depoeited  in  the  rolb  office  in  this  kingdom^  to  renndn  amongst 
the  recoordv  thereof;  and  the  masters  or  keepers  of  the  rolls  in  Aie 
kingdom,  or  their  lawful  deputy  or  deputies,  are  hereby  empowered 
and  required  to  give  and  deliver  to  soch  person  or  persons  so  tak- 
ing aild  sttbscrib^  the  said  oaths  and  declaration,  a  certificate  or 
certificates  of  such  person  or  persons  having  taken  and  subscribed 
the  said  oaths  and  declaration,  for  each  ox  which  certificates  die 
sum  of  one  diilling,  and  no  more,  shall  be  paid* 

16.  And  be  it  further  provided  and  enacted.  That  from  and  after 
the  first  day  of  April,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-three, 
no  freeholder^  burgess,  freeman,  or  inhabitant  of  this  khigdom,  being 
a  Papist  or  Roman  CatboUc,  or  person  professing  the  Roman 
Csttholic  or  Popish  reUgion,  sbaU  at  any  time  be  capable  of  eiving 
hie  vote  for  the  decting  of  any  knight  or  knq;fats  of  any  shure  or 
county  within  this  kingdom,  or  citizen  or  burgess  to  serve  in 
any  Paiiiament,  unti  he  skaU  have  first  produced  and  shown  to 
^  the  high  sheriff  of  the  scud  eountv,  or  his  deputy  or  deputies,  at 
tsjr  election  of  a  kni^t  or  knights  of  the  said  shiie,  and  to  the 
respective  chiefs  officer  or  officers  of  any  city,  borough,  or  town 
corporate  to  whom  the  return  of  any  citizen  or  burgess  to  serve  in 
Parliament,  such  certificate  of  his  having  taken  and  subscribed  the 
said  oaths  and  declaration,  either  from  the  rolls  office,  or  from  the 
proper  officer  of  the  court  in  which  the  said  oaths  and  declaration 
shall  be  taken  and  subscribed ;  and  such  person  being  a  freeholder, 
freeman,  burgess,  or  inhabitant,  so  producing  and  showing  such 
certificate,  shall  be  then  permitted  to  vote  as  amply  and  fully  as 
any  Protestant  freeholder,  freeman,  burgess,  or  inh^itant  of  such 
county,  city,  borough,  or  town  corporate,  but  not  otherwise." 

»  As  admission  into  the  Army  and  Navy  is  the  only  concession  that  has 
been  made  to  the  Catholics,  it  may  be  as  well  to  enumerate  here,  as  in  any 
other  place,  the  various  disabilities  to  which  they  are  still  liable. 

'Education. — They  cannot  teach  school,  unless  they  take  the  oaths  of 
15th,  14th  Geo.  III.  c.  35.  They  cannot  take  Protestant  sckelars,  or  he  ttthert 
to  Frotestant  schoolmasters,  32d  Geo.  Ifl.  c.  20. 

Guardiamhip,— 'They  cannot  be  guarcHans,  unless  they  take  the  oaths  of 
ISth,  14th  Geo.  III.  c.  35.  If  eccUsiastics,  they  camwtf  under  am  circtm' 
stances,  be  gtiafdians  ;  nor  can  any  Catholic  he  guardian  to  a  Mdqfdi  Protestant, 
SOth  Geo.  lil.  c.  29. 

Marriage.— If  a  Catholic  clergyman  marries  a  Protestant  and  a  Catholic, 
the  marriage  is  null  a^d  void,  and  he  is  iiahle  to  suffer  death,  a2d  Geo.  III. 
c.  21.  and  83.  G.  III.  c.  21. §  12.  c     ^  it 

Self'defence.—No  Catholic  can  keep  arms;  unless  he  possesses  a  freehold 
estate  of  10/.  per  annum,  or  a  personal  estate  of  300/.  If  so  qualified,  he  must 
further  quaUfy  himself  by  taking  the  oaths  of  13th,  14th  Geo.  HI.  c.  35. 
unless  he  has  a  freehold  estate  of  100/.  peratimim,  or  a  personal  estate  of 
tOOO/.  33d  Geo.  III.  c.  21.  i.        ,. 

Exercise  of  nelision.--lL\\t  Catholic  cleriiv  must  take  the  oaths  ot  lStb,14tb 
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The  general  committee)  in  tesAmmy  of  dieir  gmdtode  to  tke 
Eling  for  this  most  important  concession,  presented  the  followuig 
address  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  to  be  by  him.  transmitted  to  Yob 
Majesty. 

Most  Gracious  Sovereign, 

We,  your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  Cadio- 
lics  of  Ireland,  animated  with  sentiments  of  the  most  lively  gmti- 
tude,  beg  leave  to  approach  your  Majesty  with  our  sincere  and 
heartfelt  thanks,  for  the  substantial  benefits,  which,  through  your 
Majesty's  gracious  recommendations,  we  have  received  from  the 
wisdom  and  liberality  of  Parliament. 

Impressed  with  a  deep  sense  of  your  Majesty's  goodness,  we 
reflect,  that,  in  consequence  of  this  last  and  signal  instance  of  your  ■ 
royal  favor,  the  disabilities  under  which  we  and  our  ancestors  so 
long  labored,  have,  in  a  considerable  degree,  been  removed,  the 
constitutional  energy  of  three-fourths  of  your  loyal  subjects  re- - 
stored  to  their  country,  and  themselves  enabled  to  testify,  in  a 
manner  more  useful  to  your  Majesty's  service,  their  devoted  attach-, 
ment  to  your  person,  family,  and  Government.     Restored  as  we . 
now  are,  to  such  valuable  privileges,  it  shall  be  our  duty,  as  it  is 

Geo.  III.  c.  35.  and  register  their  place  of  abode,  age,  and  parish.  No 
chapel  can  have  a  steeple  or  bell,  no  funeral  can  take  place  in  any  church 
or  chapel-yard,  and  no  rites  or  ceremonies  of  the  religion  or  habits  of  their 
order  are  permitted,  except  within  their  several  places  of  worship,  or  in 
private  houses,  91st,S2d  Geo.  III.  c.  24.  $  6. 

Properly. — The  laws  of  Anne  are  iu  force  against  all  Catholics  who  do  not 
take  the  oaths  of  13th,  14th  Geo.  III.  c.  35.  and  also  against  all  those  who 
may  have  lapsed  or  become  converts  to  the  Catholic  religion. 

Franchises. — I^o  Catholics  can  hold  any  of  the  offices  enumerated  in 
§  9.  of  the  kct  here  inserted  of  33  G.  III.  c.  21; 

Catholics  cannot  sit  in  Parliament.  They  cannot  vote  at  the  elections  for 
members  without  taking  the  oaths  of  the  13th,  14th  Geo.  III.  c.  35.  and  of 
,  SSd  Geo.  III.  c.  21.  They  cannot  vote  at  vestries.  They  cannot  be  barris- 
ters, attorneys,  or  professors  of  medicine  in  Sir  P.  Dunn's  foundation,  without 
taking  the  oaths  of  13th,  14th  Geo.  III.  c*  35.  and  of  33d.  Geo.  III.  c. 
21.  or  eycnfowlers  2Lnd  garM'keepers, 

Catholic  Soldiers^  by  the  mutiny  act,  if  they  refuse  to  frequent  the  Church 
of  England  worship,  when  ordered  to  do  so  by  their  commanding  officer^ 
shall,  for  the  first  offence,  forfeit  12d.;  and,  for  the  second,  not  only  forfeit 
t2dt  but  be  laid  in  irons  for  12  hours;  and,  by  the  2d  section,  art  5>  of 
the  articles  of  war,  the  punishment  even  extends  to  that  of  death. 

An  Irish  Cathttlic  officer  or  soldier  on  landing  in  Great  Britain,  Jersey^  or 
Guernsey,  is  immediately  liable  to  the  pensuty,  among  others,  by.  th« 
English  act  1st  Geo.  I.  c.  13^  of  forfeiting  300/. 

Catholics  are  excluded  from  holding  the  offices  of  Governor,  Deputy - 
Governor,  or  Director,  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland. 

No  part,  scarcely,  iu  fact,  of  the  penal  code  is  repealed,  but  all  of  it  is  now 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  in  full  force  against  those  Catholics  who  have  not 
qualified  themselves  for  relief  from  its  violence,  by  taking  the  oaths  of  ISth, 
14th  Geo.  III.  c.  96.  or  who  may  have  lapsed  or  become  converts  to  the 
Catholic  religion. 
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iHir  mefinatieity  tomiiM  in  support  of  otir  excellent  ConMitationi'  as 
etioblislied  ia  King*  LcmU  and  Commons :  a  Ckmstitution  reri^ 
hf  «s  &r  lis  eaicelkncey  ev«n  when  secluded  from  its  Uessings,  and 
ff(Maw]iich  every  adrantage  wederhre  becomes  a  new  tie  of  fidelitjp 
and' attachment. 

Becmk  ii8»  most  gracious  Sorerdgn,  to  express  our  unfeigned 
satisfactimiy  tbat,  to  a  Monarch  endei^ed  to  us  by  so  many  proofs  of 
clemency^  bd(mgs  the  glorious  distinctions  of  being  the  first  to 
begin  that  work  of  emancipation,  in  the  accomplishment  of  which, 
w«  humbly  hope,  your  Majesty  wiH  enjoy  the  gratification  of 
seeing  your  whole  people  united  in  the  bonds  of  equal  law  and  equal 
libeny. 

May  your  Majesty  long  continue  to  reign  in  the  hearts  of  your 
faithful  subjects,  dispensing,  as  comnion  father  to  all  your  people, 
she  inestin^abie  blessings  of  freedom,  peace,  and  union. 

AMiough  this  act  declared  that  Catholics  might  hold  ^ny 
nulitary  office  or  employment,  as  its  powers  could  not  extend  out 
of  Ii^land,  and  as  all  Iri^  Catholic  soldiers,  sailors,  and  officers, 
waei e  uniformly  employed  on  services  out  of  Ireland,  it  was  repre- 
sented to  the  'Grovernment,  that,  in  order  to  give  it  any  useful 
effect  in  this  respect,  the  English  act  of  1st  G^.  L  which  prohibits 
Gatholica  fr^m  filling  any  military  situation,  should  be  repealed. 
In  answer  to^  their  application,  the  Catholics  were  infbnned  by 
Lord  Hobart,  that  such  a  measure  would  be  immediately  adoptedi 
and  the  ^tter  of  the  Secretary  of  State  was  shown  to  tnem,  con*^ 
tatning  the  promise  of  the  English  Government.  In  the  House  of 
IkOvd^,  when,  upon  the  debate  of  this  act.  Lord  Famham  propose<l 
an  amendment  to  the  clause  relating  to  the  military  officers,  by 
rendering  its  operation  conditional,  until  England  should  pass  a 
similar  la^,  the  Chancellor,  Lord  Clare,  opposed  it ;  «  for,"  said 
fctti  <«it  could  not  be  supposed  that  his  Majesty  would  appoint  a 
Man  to  such  a  post  until  the  laws  of  the  empnre  should  fully  qualify 
lAm  to  act  in  every  part  of  k.  It  was  more  than  probable  a 
similar  law  tcy  this  would  be  adopted  in  England  before  the  lapse 
ef  two  months^  and  on  this  ground  the  amendment  would  be 
^^etty  unnecessary."*. 

Fourteen  years,  however,  were  allowed  to  pass  by  without  anj 

^ich  law  havmg  been  attempted  to  be  a<tepted  in  England ;  ana, 

n^en  the  latie  Ministers  sought  to  rescue  the  plighted  faidi  of 

^  Aeir  predecessors  from  well  merited  reproach,  they  were  accused 

*  af  an  attempt  to  subvert  the  established  church,  and  driven  from 

tile  councSs  of  his  Majesty  as  the  allies  of  the  Pope  and  the  instru* 

I  of  Bonaparte. 


>  PlowflQ9*9  Hift).  of  Br.  l^inpire  dufing  1793  ano  1793. 
VOL.  XXt.  Pam.  NO.  XLL 
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In  the  coarse  of  this  year,  a  moat  unequhrocsd  proof  was  ghrea 
of  the. liberal  sentiments  which  prevailed  throughout  the  Pro- 
testants of  the  North  of  Ireland,  in  regard  to  their  Catholic  fellow- 
countrymen.  At  the  meeting  of  die  convention  of  delegates, 
which  was  held  in  February,  at  Dungannon,  and  in  which  the  coua* 
ties  of  Antrim,  Down,  Londonderry,  Tyrone,  Donegal,  and  Mo* 
naghan,  were  fully  represented,  they  passed  resolutions  in  favor 
of  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  reform  in  Parliament,  including  the 
unqualified  admission  of  the  Catholics.  The  Synod  of  Ulster 
also  (a  body  consisting  of  the  whole  dissenting  clergy  of  the  North, 
and  the  Presbytery  of  Dublin,  together  widi  a  lay  delegate  ftooEi 
each  parish)  presented  an  address  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  which 
diey  expressed  their  satisfaction  at  the  admission  of  the  Catholics 
to  the  privileges  of  the  Constitution. 

These  occurrences  are  of  vast  importance  in  forming  a  correct 
view  of  the  opinion  of  the  Irish  Protestants  upon  this  question  i 
because  the  Presbyterians  being  in  numbers  fully  equal  to  the  Pro« 
testants  of  the  Church  of  England,  it  leaves  but  a  small  number  of 
the  whole  people  adverse  to  the  Catholic  claims,  even  if  all  these 
Protestants  were,  as  they  certainly  are  not,  hostile  to  emancipa- 
tion. 

During  this  session,  another  subject  occupied  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  die  upper  house  of  Parliament.  Disturbances  had  broken 
out,  and  outrages  were  committed  in  the  county  of  Louth,  and  the 
neighbouring  counties  of  Meath,  Ca^an,  and  Monaghan,  by  persons 
of  the  very  lowest  rank  in  life,  associated  under  the  name  of  de- 
fenders. This  body  had  its  origin  in  religious  persecution,  and 
was  an  almost  inevitable  consequence  of  the  system,  according  to 
which  Ulster  had  been  colonized  and  settled,  and  Ireland  ruled 
since  the  reformation.  In  that  province  English  and  Scotch  plan- 
ters had  been  established  on  the  forfeited  lands  of  the  native 
Catholics.  These  last  were,  for  the  most  part,  obliged  to  retire  to 
the  bogs  and  mountains ;  but^  even  there,  they  were  not  permitted 
to  lose  the  remembrance  of  their  forefathers,  dieir  power  and  their 
opulence,  in  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  security  and  content.  The 
bogs  and  mountains  afforded  them  no  refuge  against  the  acts  of 
uniformity  and  supremacy,  or  the  accumulating  oppressions  of  the 
Popery  laws.  Nor  were  the  wretched  inhabitants  exempted  by 
their  defenceless  condition  from  the  hatred,  contempt,  and  perse- 
cution of  their  privileged  and  arrogant  neighbours.  Hence  arose 
a  mutual  rancorous  animosity  between  the  new  setders  and  natives; 
or,  in  other  words,  between  the  Protestants  and  Catholics,  trans- 
mitted from  generation  to  generation,  until  at  last  it  became  more 
voilent  and  intolerant  than  in  any  other  part  of  Ireland, 

The  volunteers,  by  the  benign  influence  of  their  institution,  had. 
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for  the  fitst  time,  considerably  abated  this  spirit ;  and,  by  their 
successful  activity  as  military  men,  in  keeping  the  peace,  had  pre- 
▼ented  its  receivinff  fresh  provocation  by  outrage  and  insult.  But 
in  proportion  as  mis  body  declined,  or  was  discouraged,  prejudi^ 
ces  and  hatred  revived,  especially  in  districts  remote  from  the 
principal  presbyterian  towns,  where  the  growing  liberality  of  the 
most  enlightened  dissenters  could  scarcely  operate.  These  pre- 
judices, which  chiefly  prevailing  in  the  county  of  Armagh,^  ex- 

'  '  Lord  Viscount  Gotfonft  Address  to  the  Magistrates  of  the  County  o/Artnagh. 
GeDtletnen — Having  reauested  yuur  attendance  here  this  day,  it  becomes  my 
di^ty  to  state  the  grounds  upon  which  I  thought  it  adviseable  to  propose  ihh 
meeting,  and  at  the  same  time  to  submit  to  your  consideration  a  plan  which 
occurs  to  me  as  most  likely  to  check  the  enormities  that  have  already 
brought  disgrace  upon  this  country,  and  may  soon  reduce  It  into  deep  dis- 
tress. It  is  no  secret,  that  a  persecution,  accompanied  with  all  the  circum- . 
stances  of  ferocious  cruelty,  which  have  in  all  ages  distinguished  that 
dreadful  calamity,  is  now  raging  in  this  country.  Neither  age  nor  sex,  nor 
even  acknowledged  innocence  as  to  any  guilt  in  the  late  disturbances^  is 
sufficient  to  excite  mercy,  much  less  to  afford  protection. 

The  only  crime  which  the  wretched  objects  of  this  ruthless  persecution 
are  charged  with,' is  a  crime,  indeed,  of.  easy  proof;  it  is  simply  a  profession 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  or  an  intimate  connection  with  a  person 
professing  this  faith.  A  lawless  banditti  have  constituted  themselves  judges 
of  this  new  species  of  delinquency,  and  the  sentence  they  have  denounced 
is  equally  concise  and  terrible  !  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  confiscation  of  all 
property,  and  an  immediate  banishment.  It  would  be  extremely  painful^ 
and  surely  uanecessary^  to  detail  the  horrors  that  attend  the  execution  of  so 
rude  and  tremendous  a  proscription— a  proscription  that  certainly  exceeds,  in 
the  comparative  number  of  those  it  consigns  to  ruin  and  misery,  every  example 
that  ancient  and  modern  history  can  supply :  for,  where  have  we  heard,  or  in 
what  story  of  human  cruelties  have  we  read,  of  more  than  half  the  inhabitants 
of  a  populous  country  deprivedatone  blow  of  the  means,  as  well  as  of  the  fruits, 
of  their  industry,  and  driven,  in  the  midst  of  an  inclement  season,  to  seek 
a  shelter  for  themselves  and  their  helpless  families  where  chance  may  guide 
them.  This  is  no  exaggerated  picture  of  the  horrid  scenes  now  acting  in 
this  county.  Yet  surely  it  is  sufficient  to  awaken  sentiments  of  indignation 
and  compassion  in  the  coldest  bosoms.  These  horrors  are  now  acting  with 
impunity.  The  spirit  of  impartial  justice  (without  which  law  is  nothing 
better  than  an  instrument  of  tyranny)  has  for  a  time  disappeared  in  this  coun- 
ty, and  the  supineness  of  the  magistracy  of  Armagh  is  become  a  common 
topic  of  conversation  in  every  corner  of  the  kingdom. 

It  is  said  in  reply,  the  catholics  are  dangerous ;  they  may  be  so— they  may 
be  dangerous  from  their  numbers,  and  still  more  dangerous  from  the  un- 
bounded views  they  have  been  encouraged  to  entertain;  but  I  will  venture 
to  assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  these  proceedings  are  not  more 
contrary  to  humanity  than  they  are  to  sound  policy.  It  is  to  be  lamented, 
that  no  civil  magistrate  happened  to  be  present  with  the  military  detachment 
on  the  night  of  the  2  tst  instant ;  but,  I  trust,  the  suddenness  of  the  occasion,  the 
unexpected  and  instantaiteous  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  delinquents,  will 
be  universally  admitted  as  a  full  vindication  Qf  the  conduct  of  the  officer, 
and  the  party  acting  under  bis  command.  Gentlemen,  I  have  the  honor 
to  bold  a  situation  in  this  county,  which  calls  upon  me  to  deliver  my  sentt* 
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endedy  more  or  letti  into  the  idjoitfng  diatricta  ef  the  counties  e| 
Down  and  Tyrone,  began  to  bmlc  out  in  the  yeiar  179  !•  Abo«| 
th:^  period  sereral  aasociationsy  flimonc  the  Jow^r  orders  of  tW 
Proteetants^  were  formed^  under  thieappeilfttlod  Of  Peep^&^day  Boygf 
whose  object  was  to  scour  Ae  Cathol^  did^ts  about  the  break  o£ 
day,  and  strip  the  inhabitants  of  fire-arms^  alleging  that  they  were 
warranted  in  so  doing  by  the  Popery  laws,  which  had  indeed  for  i 
long  period  forbidden,  to  the  memfaiers  of  tha^cfotomunicm,  the  Ha« 
of  arms,  even  for  self-defence. 

The  Catholics,  thus  expdsed  and  attacked,  entered  into  a  counter- 
association,  called  defenders,  which  deriYed  its  name  from  the 
necessity  of  their  situation,  and  its  excuse  from  the  difficulty,  or 
as  they  stated,  the  impossibility,  of  obtaining  justice  against  their 

ments,  and  I  do  it  without  fear  and  without  dissuise.  I  am  as  true  a 
Protestant  as  any  gentleman  in  this  room.  I  inhent  a  property  which  mr 
mmily  derived  under  a  protestant  title^  and,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  I  will 
maintain  that  tide  to  the  utmost  of  my  power.  I  will  never  consent  to  make 
a  sacrifice  of  protestant  ascendancy  to  catholic  claims,  with  whatever  menace 
they  may  be  urged,  or  however  speciously  or  invidiously  supported.  Con- 
scious of  my  sincerity  in  this  public  declaration,  which  I  do  not  make  uo^ 
advisedly,  but  as  the  result  of  mature  deliberation,  I  defy  the  paltry  insinua* 
tions  that  malice  or  party-spirit  may  suggest. 

I  know  my  own  heart,  and  I  should  despise  myself,  if,  under  any  intimi- 
dation, I  could  close  my  eyes  against  such  scenes  as  present  themselves  on 
every  side,  or  my  ears  against  the  Complaints  of  a  persecuted  people. 

I  should  be  guilty  of  an  unpardonable  injustice  to  the  feelings  or  gentlemen 
here  present,  were  I  to  say  more  on  this  subject.  I  have  now  acquitted 
myself  to  my  conscience  and  my  country,  and  take  the  liberty  of  proposing 
the  following  resolutions. 

1st.  That  it  appears  to  this  meeting,  that  the  cotmtv  of  Armi^h  is  at  thh 
moment  in  a  state  of  uncommon  disorder ;  that  the  Roman  catholic  tahabit- 
ants  are  erievously  oppressed  by  lawless  persons  unknown,  who  attack  and 
plunder  their  houses  by  night,  and  threaten  tbem  with  instant  destructioti, 
unless  they  immediately  abandon  their  lands  and  habitations. 

3d.  That  a  committee  of  magistrates  be  appointed  to  sit  on  Tnesdtty^ 
and  Saturdays,  in  the  chapter-room  in  the  town  of  Armagh,  to  receive 
information  against  ali  persons  of  whatever  description,  who  disturb  the 
peace  of  this  county. 

3d.  That  the  instruction  of  the  whole  body  of  magistrates  to  their  com« 
mittee  shall  be,  to  use  every  legal  means  within  their  power  to  stop  the  pro« 
gress  of  the  persecution  now  carrying  oki  by  an  ungovernable  moo,  against 
the  Roman  catholic  inhabitants  of  this  county. 

4th.  That  said  committee,  or  any  three  of  them,  be  empowered  to  expend 
any  sum  or  sums  of  money,  for  information  or  secret  service,  out  of  the  ftind 
subscribed  by  the  gentlemen  of  this  county. 

5th.  That  a  meeting  of  the  whole  body  of  tbe  magistraay  be  held  evoy 
isecond  Monday,  at  the  house  of  Af  r.  Charles  M^Reynolds,  in  the  town  of 
Armagh,  to  bear  the  reports  of  the  committee  and  to  give  such  further  m^ 
Btructioos  as  tbe  exigence  of  the  case  may  require* 

6th,  That  oflbnders  of  evety  descriptioti  In  the  present  disturbances  skill 
be  prosecuted  out  of  the  fund  subscribed  by  tbe  gentlemen  of  this  etnmtj^ 
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iggreesbre.  This  atspctation,  at  first  local  and  confined,  as  mocfe 
as  mutual  hatred  would  allow,  Cio  a<^ual  s^f-defence,  began  bi 
1792  to  spread  through  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  not  a  little 
to  >connect  itself  with  mot^  general  politics. 

Jfa  proportion  as  this  association  extended  itself  into  distritts 
whi^re  po  Protestants  of  inferior  rank  in  life  were  to  be  found; 
and4^efore  no  outrages  like  tliose  committed  by  the  Peep'O-ddy 
Boys  to  he  s^ppi^hend^,  it  gradually  lost  its  characteristic  of  bebg 
a  leligious  feud,  and  became,  in  fact,  an  association  of  die  very 
lowest  ordex^s,  particularly  for  procuring  a  redress  of  the  grierances 
rf  Ae-vety  Ipwest  orders.  Even  in  the  counties  where  it  originat- 
^,  it  ceased  to^be  actuated  by  religious  animoisity  before  the  end 
of  179^,  In  consequence  of  tlie  exertions  of  the  early  United  Irish^ 
AMin,  wbose  €;hirf  endeavours  were  always  directed  to  reconcile  th)9 
I^otiestams  aod-Cadidics. 

These  disturbances  having  attracted  the  attention  of  the  House 
df  iLo^s  ^eariy  in  1796,  a  secnet  committee  was  appointed  to  en<A 
^ire  into  their  causes,  to  endeavour  to  discover  their  promoters^ 
and  feo  prevent  their  extension. 

In  their  report  diey -exculpate  the  ^Catholics  as  a  body  from  all 
mminality  vijdi  -respect  to- these  proceedings.  They  say,  <<  Tbat 
TOll|ing  appeared  before  them  wbkh  could  lead  diem  to  believe 
that  the  body  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  this  kingdom  were  con* 
cemed  in  promoting  «r  countenancing  such  disturbances:"  and 
then  f hey  even  acquit  the  lower  orders  of  Catholics  of  being  to 
blame,  by  saying,  <<T)iat  if  all  the  Magistrates  in  the  disturbed 
counties  bad  followed  die  spirited  example  pf  the  few,  who,  much 
to  their  hom>r,  exerted  themselves  with  vigor  and  courage  to 
stij^c^t  the  lai^,  the  committee  are  persuaded  that  these  distu¥bi> 
ances .  might  have  been  suppressed ;  but,  instead  of  doing  so,  they 
i^malned  inactive." 

In  further  corroboration  of  the  innocence  of  the  Catholics,  there  ' 
is  the  following  declaration  of  one  of  the  members  «f  the  oom- 
mtttee  in  die  debate  on  tbe  Catholic  bill.  Lord  Portarliilgton  said, 
«<  That  if  lie  was  not  fully  cpnvinced  that  the  Catholic  bod^  had  no 
ceonecdoft  whatever  in  the  disturl^ances  creajbedby  some  of  their 
eommimion  in  the  North,  he  should  never  give  this  bill  his  sup«» 
port." 

The  Catholic  clergy, who  have  been  uniformly  ready  topromote 
ttanqniUity,  and  ifictdcatethe  obligation  of  a  strict  submission  to  tl^s 
laws,  were  not  backward,  on  this  occasion,  inassisting  <S<Moeriiiiiene 
t0  suppress  the  outrages  of  the  dfefentlers.  Dr.  Troy,  Dr.  0!IWMy, 
Pr.  Bray,  £)r.  Bellew,  and  I>r.  Ci^sc,  all  of  dieni4ituh^r.i>tsKopi, 
,  happening  to  be  in  Dublin  when  tiieiHi^uieia  wai:first  taki»n*iip 
*  16 -the  House  of  Lords,  published  the  foUo^nii  admonitiofito 
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those  of  their  communion^  and  directed  the  priests  of  their  dioceses 
to  read  it  in  their  respective  chapels. 

Dear  Christians,  Dublin,  January  25,  1795. 

It  has  been  our  constant  practice,  as  it  is  our  indispensable  duty, 
to  exhort  you  to  manifest  on  all  occasions,  that  unshaken  loyalty  to 
his  Majesty,  and  obedience  to  the  laws,  which  the  principles  of 
our  holy  religion  inspire  and  command.  This  loyalty  and  obedi- 
ence have  ever  peculiarly  distinguished  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland.  We  do  not  conceive  a  doubt  of  their  being  actuated  at 
present  by  the  same  sentiments  j  but  thmk  it  necessary  to  observe, 
that  a  most  lively  gratitude  to  our  beloved  Sovereign  ^ould  render 
their  loyalty  and  love  of  order,  if  possible,  more  conspicuous.  Our 
gracious  King,  the  common,  father  of  all  his  people,  has,  with 
peculiar  energy,  recommended  his  faithful  Roman  Cadiolic  subjects, 
of  this  kingdom  to  the  wisdom  and  liberality  of  our  enlightened 
Parliament.  How  can  we,  dear  Christians,  express  our  heartfelt 
acknowledgements  for  this  signal  and  unprecedented  instance  of 
royal  benevolence  and  condescension !  Words  are  insufficient ;  but 
your  cot^tinued  and  peaceable  conduct  will  more  efiectually  proclaim 
them,  and  in  a  manner  equally,  if  not  more  satisfactory  and  pleasing 
to  his  Majesty  and  his  Parliament.  Avoid  then,  we  conjure  you> 
dearest  brethren,  every  appearance  of  riot:  attend  to  your  in^ 
dustrious  pursuits  for  the  support  and  comfort  of  your  families  ^ 
fly  from  idle  assemblies;  abstain  from  the  intemperate  use  of 
spirituous  and  intoxicating  liquors ;  practise  the  duties  of  our  holy 
religion :  this  conduct,  so  pleasing  to  Heaven,  will  also  prove  l^ 
most  powerful  recommendation  of  your  present  claims  to  our 
amiable  Sovereign,  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  the  magis- 
trates,  and  to  all  our  well  meaning  fellow-subjects  of  every  des-. 
cription.  None  but  the  evil-minded  can  rejoice  in  your  being 
concerned  in  any  disturbance. 

We  cannot  but  declare  our  utmost  and  conscientious  detesta- 
tion and  abhorrence  of  the  enormities  lately  committed  by  seditious 
and  misguided  wretches  of  every  religious  denomination,  in  some 
counties  of  this  kingdom ;  they  are  enemies  to  God  and  man,  the 
outcasts  of  society,  and  a  disgrace  to  Christbnity  ::  we  consider  the 
Roman  Catholics  amongst  Siem  unworthy  the  appellation ;  whe- 
ther acting  from  themselves,  or  seduced  to  outrage  by  arts  of  de- 
signing enemies  to  us,  and  to  national  prosperity,  intimately  con- 
nected with  our  emancipation. 

Oflfer  your  prayers,  dearest  brethren,  to  the  Father  of  mercy, 
diat  he  may  inspire  th^  deluded  people  with  sentiments  becomii^r 
Christians  and  good  sulbjects ;  supi^cftle  the  Almighty  Ruler  aad 
IKsposer  of  empires,  by  whom'  kings  rule  and  legislators  determint 
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what  18  justi  to  direct  his  Majesty's  councils,  and  forward  his  be- 
nevolent intentions  to  unite  all  his  Irish  subjects  in  bonds  of  com- 
mon interest,  and  common  endeavours  for  the  preservation  of  peace 
and  good  order,  and  for  every  purpose  tending  to  increase  and 
secure  national  prosperity. 

Beseech  the  throne  of  Mercy  also,  to  assist  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  in  their  important  deliberations;  that  they  may  be 
distinguished  by  consummate  wisdom  and  liberality,  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  kingdom,  and  the  relief  and  happiness  of  his  Majesty's 
suDJects. 

Under  the  pleasing  expectations  of  your  cheerful  compliance 
with  these  oUr  earnest  solicitations,  we  most  sincerely  wish  you 
every  blessing  in  this  life,  and  everlasting  happiness  in  the  next ; 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

In  the  summer  of  1794?,  Mr.  Pitt  formed  his  memorable  coali- 
tion with  the  Rockingham  party ;  and  though  the  ground  of  this 
transaction  was  a  concurrence  of  opinion  concerning  the  war  with 
France,  « if  the  general  management  and  superintendance  of  Ire- 
land had  not  been  offered  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  that  coalition 
could  never  have  taken  place  :  The  sentiments  that  he  had  enter- 
tained, and  the  language  he  had  held  so  publicly  for  years  back  on 
the  subject,  rendered  the  superintendance  of  Irish  affairs  a  point 
that  coidd  not  be  dispensed  with  by  him.''^  It  having  thus  become 
a  point  that  could  not  be  dispensed  with  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,* 
to  grant  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  complete  emancipation,  the  first 
measure  of  his  Grace,  immediately  upon  the  coalition  being  arran- 
ged, was  to  solicit  Lord  Fitzwilliam  to  accept  of  the  office  of  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  to  propose  to  him  to  carry  this  measure  instantly 
into  efiect.3  This  measure  was  decided  upon  by  the  Cabinet  oa 
the  day  the  Duke  of  Portland  kissed  hands,  after  frequent  con- 
sultations between  Mr.  Pitt,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Lord  Fitz- 
william, Mr.  Grattan,  and  Mr.  Ponsonby.* 

Lord  Fitzwilliam  having  acceded  to  the  pressing  solicitations  of 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  to  undertake  to  carry  this  favorite  and  indis-' 
pensable  measure,  landed  in  Dublin  on  the  2d  of  January.  He 
had  consented  not  to  bring  the  question  forward  on  the  part  of 
Grovernment,  but  rather  to  endeavour  to  keep  it  back  until  a  period 
of  more  general  tranquillity ;  *^but  it  had  been  resolved  by  the 
Cabinet^  ttmt  if  the  Catholics  should  appear  d^ermined  to  stir  the 

'  Letter  from  Lord  Fitzwilliam  to  Lord  Carlisle. 

^  The  reader  may  possibly  suppose  that  this  Duke  of  Portland  is  not  the 
Duke  of  Portland  now  at  the  head  of  the  present  Administration.  The  fa^, 
bowiiver,  is  so.  r- 

'  Lord  f  iifcwilliam's  letter  to  Lord  Carlisle.  ♦  Ibidi 
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business^  and  bring  it  before  Parliamet^^  then  he  wu  to  j^ive  it 
a  handsome  support  on  the  part  qf  Governments*^  m%  no 
pooper  was  Lord  Fitzwilliam  landed  uan  be  found  this  determina- 
tion had  been  taken  by  the  Catholics, . 

The  Catholics  of  Dublin  had  held  a  meeting  on  the  23d  of 
December^  and  agreed  to  a  petition  to  Parliament,  claiming  the 
repeal  of  all  the  penal  laws.  Similar  petitions  had  been  agreed  to 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  the  natural  consequences  of  its 
being  known  for  some  months,  that  so  steady  and  strenuous  a  friend 
to  emancipation  as  the  Duke  of  Portland  had  become  one  of^his 
Majesty's  Ministers.  Lord  Fitzwilliam  finding,  therefore,  that  the 
question  would  force  itself  upon  liis  immediate  (consideration^ 
communicated  his  opinion  and  intentions  to  the  English  Govern- 
ment, on  the  third  day  after  his  arrival,  in  the  following  tenuis  : 
•«  that  not  to  grant  cheerfully,  on  the  part  of  Government,  all  the 
Catholics  wished  for,  would  not  only  be  exceedingly  impolitic, 
but  perhaps  dangerous  \  that  in  doing  this  no  time  was  to  be  lost;^ 
that  the  business  would  presently  be  at  hand ;  and  that,  ^he  re» 
ceived  no  very  peremptory  directions  to  the  contrary^  be  would 
acquiesce  to  the  wishes  of  the  Catholics.^'^ 

rarliament  met  on  the  22d  of  January,  and  on  the  J  2th  of 
February  **no  peremptory  directions  to  the  contrary  having  arrived,* 
though  so  much  tinue  had  elapsed  since  Lord  Fitzwilliam  had  com- 
municated his  intentions  to  the  English  Government,  Mr.  Gratt'an, 
with  the  consent  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  moved  for  leave  to  bring  ixjk 
a  bill  for  the  farther  relief  of  the  Cathdics. 

Meanwhile  the  English  Cabinet  forgot  the  stipulations  which 
they  had  entered  into  with  Lord  FitzwUUam,  <<  that  if  the  Catholics 
should  appear  determined  to  srir  the  business  and  bring  it  before 
Parliament,  he  was  to  give  it  a  handsome  supp<Mrt  on  we.part  of 
Government/'  and  the  Duke  of  Portland  was  directed  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
to  inform  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  that,  notwithstanding  the  let^th  to 
which  the  Irish  Government  had  2one,  it  must  retrace  its  steps. 
«<Then,"  says  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  in  nis  letter  to  Lord  Carlisle,  <<  it 
appears  to  have  been  discovered  that  the  deferriiig  of  it  would  bet 
not  merely  an  expediency  or  thing  to  be  desired  for  the  present, 
but  the  means  of  doing  a  greater  good  to  the  British  empire,  than 
it  has  been  capable  of  receiving  since  the  revolution,  or  at  least, 
since  the  union** 

Lord  Fitzwilliam  havine  refused  to  become  an  accomplice  tq 
the  tergiversation  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Duke  of  Portland,  that  fatal 
measure  of  his  recall  was  determined  upon^  a  measure  which  has 
involved  Ireland  m  IS  years  of  sufferings  under  military  tyranny, 

*  Lord  Rtxwilliam's  letter  to  Lord  Carlisle.       *  Ibid. 
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kieiurrectiany  and  rebellion^  and  which  at  length  hat  shook. the  sta* 
bility  of  the  empire  to  its  centre. 

Upon  a  debate  in  die  House  of  Lords,  which  took  place  soon 
after  Iiord  Fitzwilliam's  return  to  ^England,  on  the  subject  of  his 
ccmduct '  in  Ireland,  Lord  Westmorland  said,  by  the  directions  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  <<  That  he  had  no  authority  whatever  from  Ministers  in 
this  country  for  taking  the  steps  which  he  had  done  on  the  Catho* 
lie  question. '^  The  incorrectness,  however,  of  this  assertion,  it  is 
fiow  no  Tery  difficult  natter  to  expose.  In  the  first  place,  the 
measure  of  emancipation  to  the  Catholics  was  oi%iQally  the  measure 
of  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  WestnK)rlaad  administration.'  <<  The  most 
strenuous  and  zealous  friends,"  says  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  <<of  snj 
predecesscMT,  claimed  the  credit  of  it  for  their  patron  in  terms  of 
the  highest  compliment.  They  did  it  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
they  did  it  in  the  House  of  Lords  last  night.  The  persons  whom 
Lord  Westmorland  then  principally  consulted,  opposed  it ;  hut  the 
^>en  Interference  of  Lord  Hobart,  the  avowed  determination  of 
the  British  Cabinet,  communicated  as  such  to  the  Catholic  agents 
on  the  spot,  as  through  the  medium  of  confidential  persons  sent  ov^ 
to  England  for  that  purpose,  bore  down  the  opposition.  The  decbura* 
tbns  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Dundas  are  well  known  in  this  countfyi 
and  are  often  quoted.  They  would  not  risk  a  rebellion  in  Ireland 
on  such  a  question.'' 

Here  then  is  evidence,  which  has  never  been  controverted,  thatt 
even  before  Lord  Fitzwilliam  went  to  Ireland,  the  measure  had 
been  determined  upon  by  Mr.  Pitt.  The  only  question,  therefore, 
to  be  decided,  in  judging  of  the  correctness  ot  Lord  Westmorland's 
assertion,  is,  whether  or  not  Mr.  Pitt  had  consented  that  the  pro^ 
per  time  for  adopting  this  measure  was  arrived,  when  Lord  Fitz« 
William  was  sent  to  Ireland.  That  he  had  so  consented  there  is  in 
proof  <«the  language  which  the  Duke  of  Portland  had  held  so 
publkly  for  years  back,"  that  the  emancipation  of  the  Cadiolics 
was  indispensably  necessary.  There  is  the  fact  of  his  refusing  to 
coalesce  with  Mr  Pitt,  unless  this  measure  was  conceded ;  there 
are  the  frequent  consultations  that  took  place  concerning  it  between 
Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  Mr.  Grattan,  and  Mr.  Ponsonby ;  the 
acceptance  also  of  the  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  by  Lord. Fitzwil- 
liam ;  and,  finally,  the  word  and  honor  of  Lord  Fitzwillam,  that 
his  consent  was  absolutely  given.  All  these  circumstances,  then, 
are  in  direct  contradiction  of  the  assertion  of  Lord  Westmorland. 
But  there  is,  besides,  the  remarkable  sentence  in  the  Duke  of 
Portland's  dispatch,  that  the  deferring  of  the  measure  would  be  «<  the 
means  of  doing  a  greater  good  to  the  British  Empire,  than  it  had 

>  Lord  Fitzwilliam  to  Lord  Carlisle. 
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been  capable  of  receiving  since  the  revolution^  or  at  least  since  the 
union.^*  This  shows  that  it  was  the  object  of  Mr.  Pitt's  mind,  at 
that  timei  to  carry  the  union,  and  all  the  events  which  have  since 
taken  place,  are  evidence  in  favor  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam's  integrity 
and  his  dupUcity ;  they  are  conclusively  contradictory  of  the  assert 
tion  of  Lord  Westmorland,  and  fully  expose  one  or  the  most  dis-* 
graceful  transactions  that  the  annals  of  history  have  recorded  in  the 
worst  of  times. 

When  the  diflerences  that  existed  between  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
and  the  English  Cabinet  were  known,  grief  and  consternation  seized 
all  who  had  flattered  themselves  that  the  measures  of  his  Excellency's 
administration  were  to  redress  the  grievances,  remove  the  discon^ 
tents,  and  work  the  salvation  of  Ireland.  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Sir  Lawrence  Parsons  moved  to  limit  the  money  bills  tb  two 
months  I  but  Lord  Milton  and  Mr.  George  Ponsonby  deprecated 
the  measure,  and  it  was  rejected*  The  House  of  Commons,  how* 
ever,  unanimously  resolved,  that  his  Excellency  had,  by  his  conduct 
since  his  arrival,  merited  the  thanks  of  the  House,  and  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people. 

Out  of  Parliament  the  discontent  was  more  manifest.  The 
Catholics,  who  had  now  for  six  months  felt  secure  of  being  at 
length  relieved  from  the  execrable  system  of  pains  and  penalties,  as 
the  Duke  of  Portland  himself  was  accustomed  to  call  it,  now  saw 
the  cup  dashed  from  their  lips,  and  could  not  but  despair  of  ever 
seeing  any  termination  to  the  perfidy  of  the  English  Cabinets.  The 
Catholics  of  Dublin,  impelled  by  these  feelings,  assembled  on  the 
S7th  of  February,  and  voted  a  petition  to  the  King  for  tlw  continuance 
of  Lord  Fitzwuliam  as  their  Chief  Governor ;  and  those  of  the 
whole  kbgdom  followed  their  example,  by  adopting  resolutions  and 
addresses  expressive  of  the  same  sentiments. 

The  Protestants,  too,  assembled  extensively,  and  as  loudly  spoke 
their  indignation  at  what  they  condemned  as  ministerial  treachery, 
and  considered  as  a  great  public  calamity.  The  freemen  and  free* 
holders  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  like  the  Catholics,  agreed  to  a  petition 
to  the  King.  The  merchants  and  traders  of  die  city  expressed 
their  sorrow  at  the  rumored  recall  of  his  Excellency,  and  their 
entire  concuitence  in  the  removal  of  all  religious  disabilities*  The 
counties  of  Kildare,  Wexford,  Antrim,  and  Londonderry,  followed 
the  example  of  the  freemen  and  freeholders  of  the  capital,  and 
tile  »une  sentiments  seemed  to  pervade^ every  part  of  the  king-i> 
dom*  The  active  republicans  and  new  united  Irishmen  alone  were  not 
lorry  at  the  agitation  and  controversies  which  were  now  springing 
up*  . 

These  expressions,  however,  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the 
Irish  people^  were  of  no  avail.     A  system  of  burning  and  torture 
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was  to  succeed  a  s/stem  of  oonciliatioa,  for  the  purpose  of  preptrinff 
Ireland  for  the  union)  and  Lord  Camden  was  sdected  as  a  fit  person 
to  succeed  Lord  Fitzwilliam  as  Lord  Lieutenant 

The  measure  of  union  comes  the  next  in  the  course  of  eyents  in 
which  the  Catholics  as  a  body  were  concerned ;  and>  in  strict  pro- 
priety, it  would  be  right  now  to  proceed  to  show  how  the  Catholica 
were  aflFected  by  it.  But  as  diere  have  been»  and  still  are,  those 
who,  either  through  ignorance  or  in  defiance  of  all  regard  for  truth) 
assert  that  the  rebellion  of  1798  was  a  Catholic  rebellion,  and  that 
the  conduct  of  the  Cathi^s  on  that  occasion  afibrds  a  justification 
for.  refusing  to  grant  them  further  concessbns,  it  will  contribute  to 
promote  a  more  just  view  of  the  subject,  if  those  facts  are  referred 
to,  which  exist,  in  refutation  of  the  supposition  that  the  Catholics^ 
as  a  body,  were  concerned  in  this  rebellion. 

Fortunately  for  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice,  there  do  exist 
documents,  the  autlK)rity  of  which  no  sophistry  or  calumny  can 
impeach.  These  are  the  reports  of  the  Committees  of  the  Iridi 
Parliament.  They  so  minutely  explain  the  cause,  the  conduct^ 
and  the  character  of  this  rebellion,  and  give  such  accurate  informsu 
tion  respecting  those  who  were  concerned  in  it,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  any  one  to  affix  to  it  any  other  character  than  that  which  they 
have  given  to  it  The  justincation,  therefore,  of  the  CathoUcs,  by 
these  reports,  rests  upon  this  circumstance,  that,  to  maintain  that  the 
rebellion  was  a  Catholic  rebellion,  is  to  dispute  the  authority  of 
these  repcMTts,  which  make  no  such  charge,  and  account  for  it  by 
other  means.    ' 

The  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  appointed,  in  1798,  to  examine  the  evidence^ 
contains  a  faithful  description  of  the  or^in  and  object  of  tins 
transaction. 

<<  The  society  under  the  name  of  United  Irishmen,  it  appears, 
was  established  in  1791 ;  its  founders  held  forth  what  Uiey  termed 
Catholic  emancipadon  and  parliamentary  reform,  as  the  ostensible 
objects  of  their  union :  but  it  deariy  appeared,  from  the  letter  of 
Theobald  Wcdf  Tone,  accompanying  their  original  constitutiont 
as  transmitted  to  Belfast  for  dieir  adoption,  mat,  from  its  cona* 
mencement,  the  real  purpose  of  those  who  were  at  the  head  of  the 
institution,  was  to  separate  Ireland  from  Great  Britain,  and  to 
subvert  the  established  Constitution  of  this  kingdopi :  in  corrd>ora* 
tion  of  which,  vour  conunittee  have  annexed  to  this  report  several  of 
their  early  publications,  particularly  a  prospectus  of  the  society 
Vfbidk  appeared  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1791 ;  as  also  the  plan 
of  reform  they  recommended  to  the  people.*' 

«For  the  first  three  years  their  attention  was  entirely  direoted 
to  the  engagbg  in  their  society  persons  of  activity  and  talents,  in 
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pmf  iquatter  of  rtke  kingdom ;  and  in  prepattM  t&e  poblic  tniMl 
for  Jtlieir  futute  |>iitpote8|  by  the  tirculatton  of  uie  most  sedtdoiu 
publications,  particuhf ly  the  worJts  of  Mr.  Thomas  Paine.  At 
this? rime,  however,  the  leaders  were  rather  cautious  of  alarming 
minds  not  sufficiently  ripe  for  die  adoption  of  their  principles,  by 
the  too  open  disclosure  of  the  real  objects  which  they  hsA  in  view« 
la  1795,  the- test  of  the  society  underwent  a  striking  verision ;  the 
words  :in  the  amended  test  «tand,  <<  a  full  reppresentation  of  the 
people,^'  .omitting  the  words,  ^  in  the  Common's  HtMise  of  Pariia^ 
ment  i''  the  reason  for  which  has  been  admitted  by  three  membets 
cf  the  executive,  examined  before  your  committee,.to  be  the  better 
to  lieconcik  reformers  and  xiepuldicans  in  a  oommon  exevtion^tq 
overthrow  the  state.'* 

"In  the  summer  of  1796,  great  numbers  of  person^  princi^ 
pally  in  the  provinee  of  Ulster,  had  enrolled  therosdves  in  this 
society.  About  the  same  period,  as  will  be  more  fully  explained 
hereafter,  a  ctirect  communicatioa  had  been  opened  by  the  Jieads  of 
the  party  with  the  enemy,  and  French  assistance  was  solicited  and 
promised  to  'be  speedily  ^ent  to  sud  the  disaffected  in  this  kingi* 
dbm." 

« With  a  view  of  being  prepared  as  much  as  possible- to  oo* 
((peimte  with  the  enemy  then  expected,  and  in  order  to  couateraot 
dbeefiect  of  the  armed  associattoas  of  yeomanry  established  in 
October  1796,  directions  were,  issued  by  ^e  leaders  to  theisooieties 
|o  form  themselves  into  military  bodies,. and  to  be  pvovifled  with 
arms  and  ammunition/' 

«. These  diiections  were  speedily  dteyed ;  the  societies  assumed 
a- new  military  form, and,  it  appears  by  ^.onginal  papers  amed 
at  Belfast  in  the  month  of  April  1797,  that  their  numbers,  at 
that  period,  in  the  province  of  Ulster  alone,  were  stated  totamonnt 
to  nearly  100,000  jnen.  That  they  wete  very  .largely  supplied 
wilhifireairms  and  pikes  ;  that  they  Jiad  some  cannon  andammuni-t 
tion,  and  were  diligently  employed  :in  the  study  of  lOEiilitarytacttcsi 
m  short,  that  nothing  was  neglected  by.  the  party  which  copld 
salable  them  to  take  the  £eld  on  the  asri'cal  pf  the  enemy^or  when* 
ever  they  might  r^seive  orders  to  thate£&et  fiomtheirisuperier 
officers,  whom  they  ^  were  bound  by.  oath  to  jobey.^ 

.  In  the  :report  jof  the  oommittee  of  I797,.it  appears  tbatno  part 
of  the  kingdom,  in  .wluch  the  Catholic  pqnilatbn  prevails,  was 
organised,  .^except  the  counties  of  Westmeath  and  Kildare,  and  the 
9sty.of  Dublin. 

^['hese  extracts  establish  the  following  facts,  I  st,  That  the  per** 
sons  who  were  the  founders  of  the  rebellion  were  those  who 
fovmed  the  societies  .of  United Iridimen, and  who  were  alLPro* 
tostints. 
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iilfi    Timit  die  object  of  die  MbdBoa  was  •  feivdiiifaitfofni 

of  governmenti  and  separation  from  England,   and  not  GadioUo 
^mancipadorii  6t  tlib  esubUahment  of  tlw  Cathdic  lieligioik 

Sdly,    That  in  May  1797,  the  prorince  of  Ubter  being  inhabited 
almost  entirely  fay  Protestants,  no  Catholics  whaterer  were  con* 
eemed*  except  some  of  the  lowest  orders  hi  Dublin,  and  ta  the  ^ 
counties  of  Westmeath  and  Kildare ;  and, 

4thly,  That  100,000  Protestants  were,  in  May  1797,  completely 
ommized  for  open  rebellion,  and  well  supplied  with  arms. 

Now,  as  we  learn  from  the  evidence  of  Mr  M^evin,  belbrt 
the  comnlittee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1798,  that  the  kaders  of 
the  measure  had  determined  to  commence  operations  in  l?97>  kt 
tis  suppose  the  tebelUoii  had  then  broite  out,  and  ask  this  qoesdon. 
Would  it  have  been  a  Catholic  rebellion  ?  Certainly  not*  Koman 
could  venture  to  tnaintain  an  opinion  so  utterly  uutenaUe»  Then, 
if  the  rehelUbn,  had  it  broken  out  in  1797,  would  have  been  a.  re* 
bellion  of  Protestants,  and  not  one  of  Ca^lics>  how  conld  it  be^ 
come  a  Catholic  rebellion  in  1798  I  Let  us  again  refer  to  the  report 
of  the  secret  committee*  This  gives  an  accurate  account  of  the 
progress  of  the  rebellion  dnring  the  year  1797,  and  shows  by  what 
means,  and  by  niom,  the  dduded  Catholic  peasantry  of  die  South 
were  made  parties  to  the  treason. 

«<1t  appears  to  your  Committee,  that  die  leaders  of  the  tireasont 
apprahetisive  lest  the  enemy  might  be  discouraged  from  any  furdier 
&Ian  of  inTMion,  by  the  loyal  disposition  manifested  dmugbditt 
Munster  and  Connaught,'  on  their  former  attempt,  (by  Hbche,  in 
December  1796>)  determioedtodirectall  their  exertions  to  the  {urepa* 
gation  of  die  system  in  those  prorinces,  ^lich  had  hithefto  been  but 
partially  infected.  With  this  view  emissaries  were  sent  into  the  Soudi 
and  West  in  great  numbers,  of  wlaise  success  in  forming  new  socie- 
deS,  ahdadnAintsteflng  the  oaths  of  the  unioki,  there  werc>  in  course  of 
a  few  months,  but  too  evident  proofs,  in  the  introdocdoh  of  die 
sakne  disturbances  and  enormities  into  Munstee,  with  whkh  die 
nordiem  province  had  been  So  sevetely  visited.^ 

*9  In  onter  to  engage  the  peasantry  in  the  southern  couitties,  paff4 
dcuhrly  m  the  counties  of  Waterferd  and  Cork,  the  more  eagertjf 
to  their  cause,  the  united  Irishmen  found  it  expedient,  in  tu^g 
their  general  principiet,  to  dweU  with  peculiar  energy  on  the  amp* 
posed  oppresdvenessctf  dthes  (whkhiiad  been  the  pretext  llofftte 
6U  Whice4ioy  insonecrions) ;  and  it  is  ob6ervaUe,tlnt  in  addition 
to  the  acts  of  viobnce  vsuaHy  resorted  to  by  thepaity>£ari&^ 
fartliertnce  oif  their  ]^rpo«s,theaBoieiitpfaoticeiif  bvn&igtbeeain 
9nd  faovghhig  the  cattle  cf  those  ^fpinst  whoi^  tiieirTeieittineflt 

*  The  two  gceat  Catholic  provio<ie;^. 
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was  dkected  was  tenwti,  and  rerj  generally  practised  in  those 
counties." 

•^With  a  Yiew  to  excite  die  resentment  of  the  Catholics  and  to 
turn'  their  resentment  to  die  purposes  of  the  party,  fabricated  and 
false  tests  were  presented,  as  having  been  taken  to  exterminate 
Catholicsiand  were  industriously  disseminated  by  the  emissaries  of 
the  treason  throughout  the  provinces  of  Leinster,  Munster,  and 
Connaught.  Reports  were  frequently  circulated  amongst  the  ig- 
norant of  the  Catholic  persuasion,  that  large  bodies  of  men  were 
coming  to  put  them  to  death.  This  fabrication,  however  extrava- 
gant, was  one  among  the  many  wicked  means  by  which  the  deluded 
peasantry  were  engaged  the  more  readily  in  the  treason.'' 

<<  The  measures  thus  adopted  by  the  party^  completely  succeeded 
in  detaching  the  minds  of  the  lower  classes  from  their  usual  habits 
and  pursuits ;  insomudi,  that,  in  the  course  of  the  autumn  and 
winter  1797»  the  peasantry  in  the  midland  and  southern  counties 
were  sworn  and  ripe  for  insurrection.'' 

From  this  account  of  the  progress  of  the  treason  in  1797,  in  the 
south  of  Ireland,  the  following  inferences  may  be  deduced : — Ist^ 
That  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  were  unconnected  with  die  system 
of  rebellion  which  had  extended  over  the  whole  of  die  Protestant 
province  of  Ulster ;  2dly,  That  the  peasantry  of  die  south  were 
corrupted  by  emissaries  sent  amongst  theni  by  the  leaders,  of  the 
treason  in  the  North,  and  not  by  the  Catholic  clergy  or  Cadiolic 
aristocracy ;  and,  Sdly,  That  the  organization  of  ttie  south  was 
not  a  distinct  efibrt  of  a  distinct  body  of  people,  but  a  measure 
subsidiary  to  the  original  organization  of  the  Protestants  of  the 
North,  conducted  by  the  same  party,  and  havmg  the  same  object 
in  contemplation. 

Then  it  follows,  that  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  bring  the  same 
in  1798  as  they  were  in  1797  •,  the  object  of  it  die  same  in  1798  as 
it  was  in  1797  ;  the  means  for  carrying  it  into  effect  in  1798  the 
same  as  the  means  for  carrying  it  into  efiect  in  1797,  there  can  be 
no  more  grounds  for  caDmg  it  a  Catholic  rebellion  in  1798,  than 
there  were  for  calling  it  a  Catholic  rebellion  in  1797;  and,  there- 
fore, as  there -were  no  grounds  for  affixing  this  character  to  it  in 
17^7,  nridier  ace  there  any  for  calling  it  a  Catholic  rebellion  in  1798. 

In  imct  contradicti(m,  however,  of  such  a  conclusion,  and  of 
the  statemaits  of  the  secret  committee,  it  has  been  asserted  by  diose 
who  are  interested  in  calumniating  the  Catholic  character,  and 
believed  by  diose  who  are  ignorant  of  its  true  nature,  that  die 
lebellion  of  Irebnd  was  a  Cadiolic  rebdUon;  that  the  des^ns  of 
the  Cadiolic  body  went  to  die  massacre  and  destruction  of  every 

■  The  Protestant  United  Irishmen. 
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Protestant  in  Irelstnd  j  and  that  aU  their  other  plans  weisa  ^iA$lif 
subservient  to  t]iat  of  establishing  the  Catholic  religion.' 

As  to  the  conduct  of  the  Catholic  clergy  of  the  county  of  Wex-^ 
fordi  it  is  now  well  known»  <<  that  not  one  of  them  who  had  a  flocki 
not  one  parish  priest  was  implicated,  or  had  any  concern  in  foment- 
ing, encouraging,  or  aiding  the  rebellion }  nay,  it  is  certain,  that  they 
aUnorred,  and  detested,  and  shuddered  at  it  as  the  most  wicked, 
scandalous,  and  abominable  event  that  they  had  ever  witnessed."^ 

The  supposition  that  the  establishment  of  the  Catholic  religion 
was  one  of  the  objects  of  this  rebellion  is  proved  to  be  unfounded^ 
by  the  evidence  of  the  principal  leaders,  Emmett  and  M^Nevin. 

The  following  are  their  answers,  given  before  the  committees, 
to  the  question,  «<  Whether  or  not  they  would  set  up  the  Catholic 
religion  ?" 

^  WNevin. — ^^  I  would  no  more  consent  to  that,  than  to  th« 
establishment  of  Mahometanism.'^ 

.  Emmett. — ^<  I  do  not  think  the  Catholics  would  wish  to  set  up  a 
Catholic  establishment,  even  at  the  present  day.  Perhaps  some 
old  priests,  who  have  long  groaned  under  the  penal  laws,  might 
wish  for  a  retribution  to  themselves  but  I  do  not  think  the  young 
priests  wish  for  it ;  and  I  am  convinced  the  laity  would  not  submit  to 
It ;  and  that  the  objections  to  it  will  be  every  day  gaining  strength.^' 

Two  circumstances  more  only  remain  to  be  taken  notice  of  re- 
g^ding  the  conduct  of  the  Catholics  as  a  body  in  this  rebellbn* 
One  of  them,  the  indisputable  fact,  that,  of  the  twenty-four  leaders 
of  the  rebellion  who  were  banished  to  fort  St.  George,  only  four 
of  them  were  Catholics,  twelve  were  of  the  Church  of  Englandt 

'  These  are  the  propositions  which  Sir  Richard  Musgrave  has  labored  to 
maiotaiD.  His  work  professes  to  do  that  which  the  secretcommittee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  do,  namely^  to  give  a  faithful  account 
of  this  rebellion.  A  discerning  public  will  at  once  see  to  which  anthority 
they  ought  to  give  a  preference.  Sir  Richard  dedicated  his  first  edition  to 
I.ocd  Cornwallis.  Upon  reading  it,  however,  Lord  Cornwallis  directed  his 
Secretary  to  write  the  following  letter  to  him : 

SIR,  Dublin^  March  34, 1801. 

.  I  am  directed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  express  to  you  his  concern  at  its 
appearing,  that  your  late  publication  of  the  History  of  the  Rebellions  of 
Ireland  has  been  dedicated  to  him  by  permission.  Had  his  Excellency  been 
apprized  of  the  contents  and  nature  of  the  work,  he  would  never  have  lent 
the  sanction  of  his  name  to  a  book,  which  ^nds  so  strongly  to  revive^ 
the  dreadful  animosities  which  have  so  long  distracted  this  country,  and 
Which  it  is  the  duty  of  every  good  subject  to  endeavor  to  compose.  His  Ex- 
cellency, therefore,  desires  me  to  request,  that,  in  any  future  edition  of  the 
book,  the  permission  to  dedicate  it  to  him  may  be  omitted, 

I  have,  &c.  £.  Littlbhales* 

*  See  Dr.  Caulfield's  Reply  to  Sir  R.  Musgrave,  sold  by  Keating  and  Co. 
Duke-strect. 
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9nA  tl^  remaiAitig*  eight  were  DSBsenterSk  W^  kid^dy  tben^  ini|ht 
Mr.  Pitt  sayi  in  the  Hou«e  of*  Commons,  in  ISOSi  whose  opiatoa 
is  the  other  circumstance  a^uded  to,  *^  I  do  not  consider  toe  late 
rebellion  iti  Irehnd  to  have  been  a  Cathdic  rebellion.^' 

F^tSi  reason,  and  authority,  therefot«>  it  appears,  sdl  c<Hncide  in 
the  condemnation  of  the  calumny,  which  a  few  bli^datid  mistaken 
men  have  had  just  talent  enoueh  to  propagate  amongst  the  ignorant 
and  prejudiced.  The  magna  ws  veritatisyAMt  however,  prevail  on 
this,  as  well  as  upon  all  other  occasions,  and  sooner  or  later  bring 
forward  the  unfortunate  and  much  injured  Catholics  of  Ireland  to 
the  view  of  their  English  fellow-subjects,  as  highly  deserving  of 
their  confidence  and  their  affection. 

The  next  great  event  belonging  to  the  Catholic  question  is  the 
measure  of  union,  not  as  having,  in  any  way,  altered  the  political 
^ndition  of  the  Catholics  in  respect  to  the  penal  laws,  but  as  a 
measure  concerning  which  a  compact  was  virtually  entered  into 
between  them  and  the  English  Government.  For  thouffh  it  is 
true,  (iiat  no  regular  articles,  like  those  of  Limerick,  can  be  pro* 
dticed  to  prove  this  compact,  still  there  is  circumstantial  evidence 
of  such  a  nature  as  is  sufficient  to  bring  conviction  to  every  candid 
mind,  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Catholics  did  agree  to  support  the 
union,  and,  on  the  odier,  ^at  the  EngMsh  Government,  on  the&r 
part,  ^did  indirectly  agree  to  sefcure  to  them,  hi  con8iderati<m  of 
that  support,  the  tneasure  of  emancipation. 

Thh  evid^ce  is  to  be  collected,*  1st,  From  the  speech  of  Mr. 
'Kttj  on  proposing  the  union  articles  to  the  House  of  Commons; 
MIy,  If  torn  the  act  of  union ;  Sdfy,  From  Mr.  Pittas  speech,  and 
the  letters  of  Lord  Cornwallis  and  him  concerning  the  change  of 
administration  in  1801. 

1st,  Mr.  Pitt's  speech — *<  I  am  well  aware,*'  says  Mr.  Pitf, 
<<  that  the  subject  of  religious^istinction  is  a  dangerous  and  d^icate 
topic,  especially  when  applied  to  a  country  such  as  Ireland  ;  the 
situation  of  which,  in  this  respect,  is  different  from  every  other. 
Where  the  established  religion  of  the  state  is  the  same  as  the  ge- 
neral religion  of  the  empire,  and  where  the  property  of  the  country  is 
Vi  the  hands  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  persons  professmg 
that  religion,  while  the  religion  of  a  great  majority  of  the  people  S 
4tfieieiiC,  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  on  general  principles,  what  system 
•f  church  establishment,  in  such  a  country,  would  be  free  from 
difficulty  and  inconvenience.  By  many  I  know  it  will  be  contended^ 
that  the  religion  professed  by  uie  majority  of  the  people  would,  at 
least,  be  entitled  to  an  equality  of  privileges.  I  have  heard  such 
an  argument  urged  in  this  House }  but  those  who  apply  it  widiottt 

'  Debates  on  the  Catholic  petition,  (sold  by  Cutbell  and  Martin,)  f.  166: 
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qiblMaMim  ^to  l)ie  «ti«o  of  Iiehndy  foiget,^  suitl^^  the  ptitocS|plet 
9K  iwhieb  Bn^idf  interest  and  En^^i  connection  hat  been  ett»» 
Uitfadd  mnh^tmm^',zhdks^ptidmtkffdztm  No 

ten  ckni^ajntfaat/  in  the  present  state  of  thingsi  and  iMle  Jtehnd 
in^mtii^  Or  si^mrUip  iingi^  concesskms  €Ould  ie  made  ia  iJk 

GMtiks^  wihaut  endangering  the  stede^  and  shaking  the  constitu^ 
tiim  toit^eentreJ^- 

^  Is  not  tMs  as  much  as^to  say^  that^  after  an  incorporate  union 
ahatt  hs^e  taken  place,  these  full  cohcbssions  c^dd  be  made 
without  endangerini^  Irdand  ?  Could  these  words  be  underwood 
sii^  atiy-  other  WAf  by  the  Catbolice  ?  and  are  they  not  an  indinect 
offins  f^^  the  pairt  of  Mr.  Pitt^  to  the  Catholics  to  make  these  full 
concs^fONS)  provided  they  would  enable  him  to  make  diem 
wttbout  endangering  the  state  ?  But  the  language  which  he  next 
employs  is  stronger  and  still  more  in  pcnnt.  He  inmiediately  pro* 
eeeds^  •^On  the  other  hand,  indthout  anticipating  the  discussion, 
or  the  prbptiety^  of  agitating  the  question^  or  saying  how  soon  or 
how  late  it  maybe  fit  to  discuss  it,  two  propositions  are  indisputaUe 
^lit.  When  the  conduct  of  the  Catholics  shall  be  such  as  to 
make  it  safe  for  the  Goremment  to  admit  them  to  the  participation 
ol  t^  {ttifileges  granted  to  those  of  the  established  rdigicm,  and 
trfafsathe  tempered  the  times  shall  be  favonJ>le  to  such  a  meaauiei 
when  tJiose  ev^ts  ^fcs  place^  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  c^iestion 
ou^be  agitated  in  an  United  Imperial  Pariiament>  with  mueh 
giMtitfsaiety  than  It:  could  be  in  a  separate  I^idaturew  lUidie 
i^eoHid  piac^  I  think  it  certain,  that  even  for  whatever  peiiod  it 
naif  be  thought  ^aece^arj^  after  the  union,  to  withhold  from  the 
GadioKc»  the  enjoyuaent  of  those  advantages,  many  of  the  objec* 
tions  which  at  present  arise  out  of  their  situadon  would  be  removed^ 
if  the  Protestant  legislature  were  no  longer  separate  and  local»  but 
gedefaland  impartial/' 

tt  ^Elit  ^leech,  ftom  which  the  foregomg  is  extracted,  was  civai* 
Isted  gratis  by  Government,  throughout  all  Irdand.  It  WM^  cofw 
sidered  by  the  Catholics  aa  a  tender  of  emmicipation  i  it  was  anxt* 
oiflfy  «eftd  by  aU  who  couM  read ;  at  the  Castle  it  was  eiqplainedy 
to  those  who  sought  for  explanation,  as  an  imequiyocal  ofier  of 
every  concession ;  and,  in  t$e  result,  the  Catholics  opposed  their 
own  Parliament,  and  gave  their  support  to  Mn  Pitt ;  and,  by  the 
aid  of  this  support,  he  was  enabled  to  contend  with  a  majority  in  the 
H&me  of  Ccw^onsi  and  to  carry  the  measurcw 
'^  We  come  now  to  the  evidence  to  be  collected  firoan  the  Act  of 

Many  of  the  lefuiing  Catholics  have  not  hesitated  to  declare, 
chat  the  oath  prescribed  by  this  act,  to  qualify  members  of  parlia- 
ment to  take  dbeir  seats,  was  framed  under  an  arrangement,  that, 

VOL.  XXI.  Pam.  NO.  XLI.  I 
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jmmedKi^br  after  die  measufe  was  ^aisedf  Aej  were  to:eii|d]r  d^ 
prmleee  of  ntting  in  Parliament,  llie  act  runs  thus :  <<  That  e¥ery 
one  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  ererj  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  United 
Kmgdom,  in  the  nrst  and  eTeiy.succeeding  Parliament. shall,. tiii^^ 
ike  ParliamefU  qf  the  United  Kingdom  siaU  oiherwise,promde§ 
take  the  oaths  as  now  enjoined  to  be  taken.''  D6  not  quibble  with 
US|"  the  Catholics  sayt  **  concerning  terms  and  formalities  $  it  was 
cksuriy  understood  between  US|  that  if  we  co-operated  to  bring^ 
about  the  union,  as  we  actually  did,  you  would  effect  the  emandpa* 
tion.  To  give  a  coloring  ^o  this  engagement,  you  inserted  in  the 
articles  of  union  an  intimation  of  a  proposed  diange  of  the  oaths 
in  our  favor :  when,  behold !  now  you  roundly  tell  us  that  this 
alteration  never  sha)!  take  pltce,.  and  that  we  mi|st  make  up  our 
minds  to  wear  our  shackles  till  the  end  of  time/'' 

The  third  head  of  evidence  is  Mr.  Pitt's  speech  on  explaini^ 
the  causeof  his  resignation  in  1801 .  <<  As  to  the  merits,^  Mr.  Pitt 
said,  *f  of  the  question  which  led  to  my  res^nation,  I  am  willing 
to  submit  them  to  the  House.  I  and  some  of  my  colleagues  in 
office,  did  feel  it  an  incumbent  duty  upon  us  to  propose  a  measure 
on  the  part  of  Government,  which,  under  the  circumstances  qf  the 
union  so  happily  effected  between  the  two  countries,  we  thought 
of  great  public  importance,  and  necessary  to  comjpiete  the  benefits 
itkely  to  result  from  that  measure  \  we  felt  this  opinion  so  .strongly, 
liMit,  when  we  met  with  circumstances  which  rendered  it  impossiUe 
for  us  to  propose  it  as  a  measure  of  Government,  we  fe)t  it  equally 
inconsistent  with  our  duty  and  our  honor  any  longer  to  remain  2^  part 
of  that  Government.  What  may  be  the  opinion  of  others,  I  know 
not,  but  I  beg  to  have  it  understood  to  be  a  measure  which,  if  I  had 
remained  in  govemmenti  I  must  have  proposed.'^' 

Why  must  Mr.  Pitt  have  proposed  this  measure  ?  To  this  questicm 
one  answer  alone  can  l^e  given,  l>ecause  his  honor,  as  a  statesman, 
was  substantially  engaged  to  the  Catholics,  that,  if  they  supported 
the  union,  he  would  propose  emancipation. 

We  now  come  to  the  written  communications  which,  at  this  time, 
were  made  to  the  Catholics  by  Mr.  Piu  and  Lord  Cornwallis,  and 
which  were  given  by  Lord  Casdereagh  to  Dr.  Troy : — 

Mr*  Pitt  to  Lord  Comwallis, 

« The  leading  part  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  finding  insu?r 

mountable  obstacles  to  the  bringing  forward  measures  of  conces* 

sion  to  the  Catholic  body,  whilst  in  office,  have  felt  it  impossible 

to  continue  in  admihistraticm  under  the:  inability  to  propose  it  with 

»  Pr.  MMn^r's  Inquiry,  p.  68.  *  Debrei'^  Debateft|  14,  Idl.  -- 
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dw  dictiimtanees  necewary  to  carrying  the  'measvire  with  all  its 
adTantages,  and  thej  hare  retired  from  his  Majesty's  sendee,  con^ 
ndering  dds  line  or  cmiduct  as  most  likely  to  contribute  to  its 
ultimate  success.  The  Catholic  body  will,  therefore,  see  how 
much  their  future  hopes  must  depend  upon  strengthening  thrir 
cause  by  good  conduct  in  the  mean  time ;  they  will  prudently  con* 
aider  their  prospects  as  arising  from  the  persons  who  now  espouse 
AeirHnterests,  and  compare  them  with  those,  which  they  could  look 
to  from  any  other  quarter  $  they  may  with  confidence  rely  on  di^ 
zealous  support  of  all  those  who  retire,  and  of  many  who  remain 
in  office,  when  it  can  be  given  with  a  prospect  of  success.  Th^ 
may  be  assured  that  Mr.  Pitt  will  do  his  utmost  to  establish  their 
cause  in  the  public  favor,  and  prepare  the  way  for  their  finally 
attaining  their  objects:  and  the  Catholics  will  feel,  that  as  Mr. 
Pitt  could  not  concur  in  an  hopeless  attempt  to  force  it  now,  that 
he  must  at  all  times  repress,  with  the  san\e  decision  as  if  he  held  mn 
adverse  opinion,  any  unconstitutional  conduct  in  the  Cathdic  body. 
^  « Under  these  circumstances,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
Catholics  will  taJse  the  most  loysd,  dutiful,  and  patient  line  of  con- 
duct, diat  they  will  not  sufier  themselves  to  be  led  into  measures 
whidi  can,  by  any  construction,  give  a  handle  to  theopposers  ci 
their  wishes,  either  to  misinterpret  their  principles,  or  to  raise  an 
argument  for  resisting  their  claims ;  but  that  by  their  prudent  and 
exemplary  demeanor  they  will  afibrd  additional  grounds  to  the 
glowing  number  of  their  advocates  to  enforce  their  claims  on  pro* 
par  occasions,  until  their  objects  can  be  finally  and  advantageously 
attained.'' 

^  The  Sentiments  qf  a  sincere  Friend  (i,  e.  Marquis  CornwaUis) 
to  the  Catholic  Claims.^ 

«<  If  the  Cadiolics  should  now  proceed  to  violence,  or  entertain 
any  -ideas  of  gaining  their  object  by  convulsive  measures,  or  form* 
ing  associations  wim  men  of  Jacobinical  principles,  they  ;must  of 
course  lose  the  support  and  aid  of  those,  who  have  sacrificed  their 
own  utuations  in  Uieir  cause,  but  who  would  at  the  ifapie  time  feel 
it  to  be  their  indispensable  duty  to  oppose  every  thing  tending  to 
confusion.  , 

«<On  the  other  hand,  should  the  Catholics  be  sensible  of /Ae 
benefit  they  possess  by  having  so  many  characters  of  eminence  pledged 
not  to  ei^rk  in  the  service  qf  Governmentf  except  on  the  terms  of 
the  Catholic  privileges  being  obtainedf  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that,  on 
balancing  the  advantages  and  disadvanuges  of  their  situatipn^  they 
would  prefer  a  quiet  and  peaceable  demeanor  to  any  line  of  con^ 
duct  of  an  opposite  description.*' 
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The  or^^tn^Is  o£  these  two  dccUnidoos  wete  handed  m  IJw  Trofj 
and^fterwards  to  Lotd  Finigsdi  by  Matquis  Coniwidli&  His  ExceHeh^ 
cy  desired  they  should  be  disereetlycommUnicated  to  dieBfehopg  afad 
principal  Catholics^  but  not  itiserted  in  the  newspapers.  Thij 
appearedi,  nevertheless,  in  the  English  prints  soon:  afterwards^ioid 

were  copied  into  die  Irish  papers.  -    i 

Under  circumsunces  such  as  tbesei  is  it  «orprtmg  tbati' tiie 
CathoKcs  should  now  feel  that  faith  has  been  broken  wtdb^tbnn  by 
^e  GoTemment  of  England  ?  Mn  Pitt,  so  long  ago  as  in  Lord 
Westmorland's  administration,  had  made  no  liesitation  to  say^  in 
such'  a  manner  that  his  sentiments  might  be  known  to  the  Catholics, 
diat  be  would  not  risk  a  rebeHion  by  withholding  emancipation, 
an  179$,  he  sent  Lord  Fitzwilliam  to  Ireland,  to  carry  diis  measure 
tflto  efiect  I  and,  in  1799,  he  held  forth,  in  language  not  to  be  mis- 
Pfiderstoodi  this  measure^  as  the  reward  whidi  1^  would  give-the 
Cadiolics  for  their  support  to  the  union.  At  this  tim^  he  had  go- 
verned England  for  fourteen  years^  he  was  supported  by-  great 
majorities  m  Parliament j  and  he  possessed- the  unbounded  confi- 
dence of  the  King,  and  of  the  people.  What  other  constritdioh, 
then,  could  his  language  on  the  union  bear  sitnonr  the  Catholics, 
than  that  of  a  positive  engagement  on  the  part  of  England  to  give 
them  emancipation,  provided  they  gave  the  union,  in  the  Br  A  instance, 
their  support  i  No  one  tan  say  that  they  formed  their  expectations 
that  this  measure  would  be  conceded  to  them  without  good  grounds 
JFor  doing  so  ;  and  there  being  good  grounds,  no  correct  moraltst 
cat}  maintain  that  England  made  no  such  engagement. 

Having  now  traced  the  history  of  the  penal  laws  and  theCSaliio- 
lies,  from  the  treaty  of  Limerick  down  to  the  union,  it  remains  only 
to  make  a  conclusion  of  this  work,  by  collecting  the  several  inferences 
which  may  be  drawn  from  the  facts  contained  in  it. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Catholics  have  to  complain  of  three  distinct 
bttefeches  Of  faith  by  the  Gbvernment  of  Eri^arid— Istr  Ihkhe'iiola- 
tltttt  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick*,  2d.  In  the  recall  of  Lord  Fitz- 
WilUtoi;  and^  Sd.  In  the  treatment  which  thby  have  i^etei^^d*  since 
the  Union.  «     ^ 

^etohdly.  They  have  to  complain  of  having  endured  a  greater 
ihjite  of  insult  arid  Of  oppression  than  it  ever  '^s  thi^lof  of  anjr 
other  people  in  any  other  country  to  be  exposed  to.  ;  ' 

" '  Tfhitdlf ,  They  have  it  in  their  power  to  repel  all  those  cUargeif  ^hich 
havte  been  madfe  against  thein  f6r  b«rtgdidoyil  totHfe  Hdttse  of 
Briih^vHbk :  Ist^  By  their  conduct  in  1715 ;  2dly,  By  their  conduct 
in  1745;  Sdl^,  By  theircohdudt  dutt«^  Uife  Ahiiericah  ti^^j'ahdi 
b»tly,  B^  their  cohdbct  in  1798.  '    ' 

-  Foutthly,  They  hate  it  in  dieir  power  to  $ho#  that  their  cleirgf 
have,  at  all  times,  inculcated  sound  doctrines  bf  niorality,  of  piedte 
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and  submission  to  the  Government^  and  of  brotherly  affection  for 
their  Protestant  fellow-countrymen.  .  ., 

Fiftlily,  They  can  prove  that  their  religious  principles  have  been 
wholly  misunderstood  ^  and  that  these  principles  2^re  not  in  anj 
degree  repugnant  to  their  duty  as  loyal  subjects.  ... 

Sixthly,  This  very  important  inference  may  be  drawn  from  what 
has  already  been  stated,  namely,  « that  for  a  long  period  of  timcy 
tiiere  has  prevailed  amongst  the  Protestants  pf  .Ireland  a  very^ 
general  inclination  to  concede  to  the  Catholics  a  participaticm  wUh 
them  in  constitutional  privileges. 

And,  lastly,  when  we  consider  the  effects,  direct  and  collateral 
of  such  a  penal  code  as  has  existed  in  Ireland,  it  is  not  too  mu(;h  to 
say,  that  it  may  be  laid  down  as  incontrovertibly, proved^  that  fo  the 
penal  code  it  is,  England  has  to  look,  as  the  source  of  all  sdarm  she 
now  entertains  for  the  safety  of  Ireland }  and  to  England  Ireland 
has  to  look  for  the  cause  of  all  the  misery  s^nd  degradation  which^  at 
this  day  even,  peculiarly  nurk  her  character  among  the  nations  of  th^ 
world. 
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LETTER 

TO  THE  REV.  P.  ELMSLEY,  A.M. 

IN  ANSWER  TO  THE  APPEAL 

MADE  TO  PROFESSOR  SANDFORD, 

AS  UMPIRE   BETWCER   TBE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD 

ARD 

THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW, 


BY  D.  K.  SANDFORD,  ESQ. 

fROFESSOR  OP  GREEK    IN    THE   CKIVER81TY   OP   GLASGOW. 


Lumato  to  Dogberry, 

<<  All  tby  tediousness  on  me  I  ba !'' 

Much  ado  abotd  ^otlun^. 

- .  **  Be  assur'd 

«  Thoa  Shalt  have  justice,  more  than  thou  deslr'st." 

MerckaiU  ef  Vimee. 

^  the  Man's  a  Monk,  and  Monk-likc  has  dreamed,  to  get  a  little  money-- 
irWe  him  a  hondred  shillings,  that  he  may  not  think  he  has  been  dreaming  fot 
Sothing."  Matthew  Parn. 


LONDON*. 
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LETTER, 

Ssc. 


SiRj 
I  ADDRESS  this  letter  to  you,  as  by  far  the  most  eminent  scholar 
whom  the  University  of  Oxford  at  present  numbers  on  her  lists  ; 
as  one,  whose  name  stands  hi^wtth  the  world  in  general  for  lite- 
rature and  genius  \  and  whose  aid,  wherever  it  can  be  serviceable, 
will  not  be  refused  to  a  fellow-laborer  in  the  cause  of  Classical 
Education.  The  appeal  that  has  been  made  to  me,  by  the  anony- 
mous assailant  pf  the  Edinburgh  Review,  tn  behalf  of  the  open 
Colleges  of  Oxford,  has  placed  me  in  rather  an  awkward  predi- 
cament* With  every  wish  and  intention  to  act  as  an  upright 
Judge,  the  consciousness,  that  a  question  so  important  must  now 
be  finally  determined  by  my  decision,  makes  me  shrink  a  little 
from  the  responsibility  imposed  by  the  appellant.  I  am  anxious, 
therefore,  to  associate  some  one  with  me  in  my  office  of  Arbiter, 
and  I  see  none,  whom  I  can  invite  to  be  my  assessor  on  the  Bench, 
with  greater  prq>riety  than  yourself. 

In  calling  upon  me  as  an  Oxford  man,  and  considering*  me  as 
much  connected  with  that  University  as  with  Edinburgh,  the 
Champion  of  the  open  Colleges  has  exaggerated  my  daims  to  the 
chataeter  wluch  he  has  chosen  to  assign  to  me.  Except  that  I 
suppose  my  name  to  be  still  on  the  books  of  Christ-Church ;  that 
J  shall  probably  graduate  as  a  Master  \  and  that  I  made  the  Uni- 
versity, for  upwards  o^  3  years,  the  scene  of  studies,  which,  for 
all  the  assistance  I  received  in  them,  might  as  well  have  been 
conducted  at  Jerusalem  \  I  have  no  title  to  these  fraternal  hugs. 
Such  is  the  full  extent  of  my  connexion  with  Oxford,  which  was 
my  temporary  reridence^  but  never  my  home.    I  carried  with  me 
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some.paternul,  and  the<genenil  Toice  of  the  Umv^aentj  lias  done 
me  the  honor  to  testif  yidiat  I  established  some  personal  ;claiai,  to  a 
more  .m^mafte  Jiinion  ^idi  her  interests :  but,  happily  for  me,  it 
was  odietwise  Ofdered^  and  I  can  dierefore  regard  h^r  mth  no 
odier  feelings,  as £ir.a8'I  myself  am  concerned,  than  ithose  of  ^bN. 
sohite  buiifierenee*.  Some  useful  knowlege,  a  few  pleasing 
triumplra,  and  a  large  portion  of  affection  and  respect  towards  one 
or  two  individualsi  ase  mixed  up  widi  my  Oxonian  recollections  i 
but  none,  I>fear,  of  those  heal  attachmenis^  on  which  the  dis* 
interested iChampion,  in  his  impartial  rage  for  justice,  seems  to 
build  witht 80  much  confidence  of  a  favorable  issue  to  hb^uit. 

You,  on  the  contrary,  althou^  not  on  the  foundation  of  a  tCol^ 
kge,ihave  at  least  made  Oxford  veiy  much  your  home,  and  may^ 
consequently,  fairly  be  presumed  to  be  more  inflamed  widi  predt^ 
lections  in  favor  of  the  plaice,  and>  more  anxious  to  see  the  ;University 
triumphant  in  any  contest  that  afiects  her  character  and  credit* 
It  iSf  then,  to  give  the  Champion  all  possible  indulgence  ithat  f 
caU  en  you  to  divide  with  me  die  -task  of  arbitration.  ISThile  1 
unite  sunder  I  tl^s  impression,  the  idea  of  your  zeal  naust  rectify  my 
coUnesa;  die  Champion  will  meet  with  still  jnore  tenderness  iSiaii 
h&«Dttld  Jic^e.Bom  mein  a  ^singbicapaoicy,  though  I  coitfesa  nij^ 
usual  ^bias^  towards  tl^e  weiJcer  party^  and  die  judgment  'thus 
jointly  pionouDced,  (fori  shall  take  care  to  deliver  none  butduit 
ia\w)iidiypudmust.%compIetely  coincide,)  v^ill  thorouj^y^satisfy 
fiie^uUic  at  l3rge,hawevec  widely  it  may  differ  from  whatdi6 
advocate  of  Oxford  elecdons  appears  to  expect. 

In  all  other  respects,  except  that  which  you  are  to  supply,  I  will 
not  disclaim  the  character  of  a  competetU  jtidge.  I  have  sufficient 
general  Jcnovi^lege  of  Oxonian  matters  for  the  purpose,  and  even 
sdmeslffgkt  remembrance  of  the  partnmlar .examinations, vthatioim 
otu^  point  in  <thequestionS'to  be  considered :  I  have  a  sincevede* 
siire'^that  we  should  award  the  ^purest  justice  in  the>plaiiiu^  tentis» 
and'shall'take  good  care,  though  we  must  be  oraci^Iar,  not  tob« 
ambiguous.  The  gentleman  of  ^Oxford,  whose  sentence  Is  ^itf* 
sought,  cannotof'Coiirse  have  any  pka  for  complaint,  whatever 
itmay^be.  And  ^%  ior  li^  mtagoniiti  as  he  merrily  ^tylesthe 
Reviewer,  who  will  probably  be^  somewhat  amused  ikt  finding  him^ 
stelf  paired  off  wi^vsu$di  ^n  opponent,  we  may  give  him  credit  Ifwf 
wishing>nothilAg  better  dum  a  famdiscussion,  and  'look  from^Afiii 
akoyfor  d  silent  acqiii^ence  in ^the  fiat  pf  our  balanced ^and  aii- 
thorised  tribunal.         .*    . 

Indie  very  first  step  of  our  proceedings,  I  feel  ^eved*&at 
we  must  direct  our  censure  agamst  the  conduct  of  theCham-^ 
pion.  Observe  the  striking  difference  between  the  modes  in 
which  he  and  the   Reviewer  have   commenced  their  attacks. 
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Th^  Reviewer,  wliose  subject  was  to  lead  him  to  a  viol^K 
coiid^sination  of  one  part  of  the  Oxford  system,  begins  with 
a  warm  and  rather  an  exaggerated  eubgium  on  smother.  He 
tells  the  University  that,  with  a  few  relics  of  imperfection 
smd  absurdity,  which  blindness  alone  could  overlook,  her  plan 
^education  seems  better  calculated  than  any  i  hitherto  Icnown 
to.  attain  the  true  end  of  the  classical  studies  she  encourages.  He 
even. enters  with  a  sort  of  enthusiasm  into  the  details  of  her  pub- 
lic examinations,  and  calls  upon  his  readers .  to  consider  and 
applaud  with  him  the  various  merits  of  the  separate  parts  that  go 
to  compose  them.  It  is  after  he  has  thus  roused  and  heated  their 
minds,  into  an  admiration  of  Oxford,  and  filled  and  dazzled  their 
eyes  with  all  the  fervors  of  his  honest  commendation,  that  he 
bids  them  turn  with  him  a  sorrowful  glance  upon  a  foul  blot  xhsX 
^mishes  the  picture.  This  is  at  least  a  generous  and  self-denying 
method  of  warfare.  He  invests  the  object  of  his  confined  and 
qualified  strictures  with  all  the  armor  she  can  claim  to  wearj 
sets  her  in  a  high  and  advantageous  posture;  and  then  comes  for- 
ward, with  a  gallant  ajad  courageous  bearing,  to  point  out  and 
probe  tbe  defects  that  still  continue  to  weaken  and  degrade  her. 
How  difierent  the  tactics  of  the  Champion !  He  b^iiis  with 
every  attempt  to  siir  up  the  feelings  of  his  judges,  not  in  favor  of, 
but  against  his  self-sought  enemy.  He  would  set  us  glowing  with 
z  partial  warmth  J  and  vibrating  in  unison  mik  tones  of  indigna- 
tion. .  He  would  arm  all  omx  prejudices  in  his  cause,  and  fearful  of 
a  cool,  deliberate  enquiry,  exclaims  with  the  poet, 

*  Inde  vaporata  lector  mWnferveat  aure !' 

That  he  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  arbiters,  who  will  not.  be 
swayed  by  passion  to  injustice,  is  not  his  merit,  and  will  scar^ly 
turn,  out  tor  his  advantage.  Even  «  his  Masier  Aristoty*  might 
have  taught  him  that  such  tricks  as  these  can  take  eflFect  only  on  the 
VDijaA»oiz depraved  znd  self-conceited  ^  audience,  a»d. are  worthy 
<ml|r  of  a  pleader  who  is  well  aware  that  trudi  and  equi^  are 
decidedly  against  him.  If  the  Reviewer,  by  his  method  ot  pro- 
ceecUng,  has  gained  the  benefit  of  light  and  shade,  and  has  height- 
ened the  colors  of  his  picture  by  the  power  of  contrast,  he  cannot 
be  blamed  for  taking  things  as  they  fairly  lay  before  him,  and  fol- 
lowing.the  natural  course  in  his  descriptions.  In  this  portion  oi 
the  subject,  then,  our  opinion,  though  I  say  it  with  pain,  must  be 
quite  decided  against  the  author  of  the  pamphlet. 

While  consi&ring  preliminaries,  we  must  also  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  reproviqg  the  Champion,  once  for  all,  for  the  numerous 

.'  Vide  Rhetoricoruni,  LL.  i.  et  iii„ 
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puerilidesy  scattered  over  the  beginning  and  other  parts  of  his 
work.  Not  to  mention  the  virulence  and  foul-momhed  hmguag^ 
that  sit  so  ill  upon  this  advocate  for  <<  a  ctdm  address^*  and  <<  0 
becoming  demeanor^*  what  else  but  derision  can  he  expect  to 
reward  such  assumptions  as  ** tmeeremonious  superiority** ^^tm- 
willingness  to  stoqpf'  ^*  sacrUke  of  fastidiousness^*  S^c.  4^.  That 
he  actually  entertains  the  feelings  thus  indiscreetly  arrogated  we 
know  to  be  impossibk.  Six  months  of  patient  toil  are  not  he* 
stowed,  by  vcrfunteers  upon  foes  whom  they  think  contemptible. 
The  expressions  are  probablv  designed  to  be  facetious,  but  Proyi^ 
dencey  diat  did  not  create  this  person  for  a  wit,  does  not  suffer  its 
intentions  to  be  counteracted  with  impunity.  If  the  Reviewer  be 
really  the  malignant  being,  that  his  assailant  labors  hard  to  repre- 
sent him,  we  may  conceive  his  secret  satisfaction  at  the  awkward 
and  ungainly  gamools  into  which  the  poor  tutor  has  been  stung. 
Holding,  with  Dr.  Johnson,  that  abuse  is  the  reaction  upon  satire, 
and  marks  its  work  to  have  been  done,  I  acknowledge  my  surprise 
that  the  Champion  should  have  so  liberally  indulged  in  it.  And 
then,  for  a  man  of  his  coftfessedly  small  parts  to  rave  about 
^^ punishment/*  and  *'fastidiousnesSf**  and  **  whips  that  are  hot  to  be 
wrapt  in  velvet^**  is  almost  too  distressing  to  be  ludicrous.  No  one 
knows  exactly  his  own  level  in  the  scale  of  intellect,  but  surely  the 
Champion  might  have  perceived  so  broad  and  sensible  an  inferiority^ 
as  that  in  which  he  stands  towards  the  writer  whom  he  endeavors 
to  annoy.  The  Reviewer,  whatever  his  faults  of  style  or  temper,  is 
at  least  brisk,  rapid,  and  amusing.  If  he  does  nothing  more,  he 
always  makes  one  laugh.  The  Champion  is  far  more  likely  to 
make  one  sleep.  Some  heavy  frisking  that  is  meant  to  be  smart, 
and  one  or  two  passages,  that  I  more  than  half  suspect  to  be  in- 
tended for  eloquence,  had  nearly  lulled  me  into  slumbers,  which 
would  have  suited  the  judicial  character  thus  unexpectedly  thrust 
upon  me. 

Hoping  that  tins  reproof,  which  we  have  felt  Compelled  to  ad- 
minister, will  prepare  the  Champion  for  assuming  a  more  modest, 
tone  in  his  next  publication,  let  us  proceed  to  the  points  at  issue 
between  the  parties,  or  in  the  elegant  language  of  the  pamphleteer, 
to  « the  facts  that  he  intends  to  prove  disgracefully  false  \  and  die 
opinion  he  intends  to  prove  ridiculously  silly.**  Strong  words  these, 
Mr.  Elmsley !  and  inconvenient  for  the  party  to  whom  we  shall  be 
forced  finally  to  apply  them !  But  inventors  have  always  suflfered 
in  their  own  machines,  and  have  never  been  pitied  for  it.  As  the 
close  Fellow,  after  some  «  embarrassment^**  allowable  enough  in  a 
raw  writer,  has  contrived  to  throw  the  question  into  three  heads 
or  counts  for  our  investigation,  it  will  save  us  time  and  tronble,— 
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and  I  haYe  not  nrach  of  eithdr  16  sparey^to  fall  into  the  oider 
laid  down  for  us.    And  firstly^  for  the  first  count : 

Vpon  thts»  I  must  beg  you,  before  we  proceed  further,  to  lob^ 
serve  the  dexterous  penrersion  of  meaning,  'by  which  the  Cham** 
pion  hs^s  transformed  what,  in  the  Review,  is  an  obvious  truth,  in^ 
to  a  flat  falsehood  in  the  pamphlet*  Place  the  position  of  ithe 
Reviewer,  and  the  count  in  the  pamphlet,  siderbyt^e^  and  yod 
will  perceive  the  important  difierence  between  statements,  wmcU 
the  Champion,  of  course  with  the  most  honest  intentions,  would 
represent  as  one  and  the  same  thing : 


CLOSE  FELLOW. 

In  Oxford  men  of  dittmgui^ed 
talents  and  Attainments  are  to  be 
found  onfy  id  those  College?  yfh^fP 
the  Election^  are  close. 


REVIEWER. 

In  many  of  the  ColleeeSy  fitness 
for  election  Is  restricted  to  some 
particular  school,  diocese,  county, 
or.  kmdced.  Y«t  it  is  amopg  tfte 
Fellows  to  chosen  alone  that  we  are 
to  look  for  mjen  who  rea%  ((eserve  to 
ko9€  been  eligible. 

The  Champion  would  imake  the  Reviewer  assert, that,  whidi 
every  pne  who  has  heard  of  the  fame  of  Mr.  Elmsley,  and  that  he 
is  not  the  holder  of  a  close  fellowship,  must  know  to  be  iaIse,oifij^ 
that  there  are  no  distinguished  members  of  the  University  who  am 
pot  holders  of  fellowship^}  and  those  feDowships  close.  Tlie 
Reviewer  has  ^erted  for  himself  tb^t,  which  is  certainly  qni(f 
mfitter  pf  opinion,  but  is  an  opinion  ^hat  we  shall  presently ,^  I  fear^ 
be  forced  to  b^ck  with  the  who^e  weight  q{  our  legal  authorityt 
nz.  that  in  looking  ta  the  FeUQWsof4he  University f  we  ^h^U  fipfl 
aipoqg  the  holders  of  close  fellowships  alone,  such  persons,  a^  ,^e 
conceives  worthy  to  enjoy  these  places  of  respectability  and^pro* 
fit.  'The  Champion,  in  short,  would  make  the  Reviewer  aet  t^ 
members  of  the  close  Colleges  in  opposition  to  the  whole  Univjec^ 
Sfty:  the  [Reviewer,  who  probably 'foiew  his  own- meaning  a  jitde 
be^t^r^^han  his  gi;atuitpus  interpreter,  simply,  and  in  the  plame^ 
teri7(>s,  set  the  meipbers  of  the  cjose  Colleges  in  opposition  tQ  the 
members  of  the  open  CoUeges,  attthe  same  t|me delivering  t^-^^ea** 
sons^  upon  which  be  accounts^  for  fhe  superiority  of  the  formqw 
The' niisrepresenj^ion,  by  the  Champion,  of  the  Review^,s 
i(^^pB^nt9,  ish^re  ^o, gross  to  be  overlookefl,  and!  addjuce  it  ^^ 
fample  of  tfaeeandid  spirit  in.  which  his  whole  pleading,  is  convey^ 

l^lhough,  however,  the  Championlias  thus ,pervert0d  the  ;wpras 
pffthjS  Reviewer  at  the  v^ry  oi^t§^,Jtie  reasons  upon  this  count.of 
the  indi^t39ient^  with  some  gUfi^e  at  least  pf  his  advei:$aigr/s 
me;MWg>  and  sets  abput  instituting  a.  comparispn  between  4J^ 
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fe^ecthre  neimbef^  of  die  close  »id  open  Colleges.  Had  faecoof 
ducted  this  comparison  upon  the  proper  grounds,  and  with  a  hxt 
understamfing.  of  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  Review,  we  should 
hare  been  spared  some  chuckling,  and  a  good  deal  of  tedious  detail. 
Hiai  the  members  of  close  CoUeges  have  enjoyed  during  a  given 
period  a  monopoly  of  University  distinctions  is  nowhere  stated  by 
the  Reviewer ;  could  not  have  been  intended  to  be  stated  by 
any  man  with  his  senses  about  him  ;  and  could  not  have  been  ex- 
tracted from  the  words  of  the  article  without  a  most  violent  eflfbrt 
of  dulness,  or  of  something  worse.  The  Reviewer  says  that  we 
ta^j&t  search  among  the  holders  of  the  close  fellowships  alone  for 
persons  that  really  deserve  to  have  obtained  such  situations,  and 
this  is  the  opinion,  on  the  soundness  or  futility,  or,  if  the  Champion 
IHres  it  better,  on  the  truth  ot  falsehood  of  which,  our  disagreeable 
office  must  lead  us  to  decide. 

The  proposition  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  to  those  acquainted 
with  things  and  persons  at  Oxford  is  of  very  easy  solution.  It  i8> 
certsonly,  highly  disagreeable  to  be  forced,  by  the  indiscretion  df 
their  Champion,  to  say  any  thing  disparaging  of  a  class-of  men, 
among  whom  there  exist  so  many  unobtrusive  and  innocuous  indivi^ 
duals.  But  of  course  we  protest,  in  the  most  explicit  terms, 
against  cmr  words  being  construed  into  an  impeachment  of  moral 
i^cacter^  in  any  of  the  holders  of  open  fellowships,  upon  whom 
we  are  invited  to  pass  judgment.  Under  such  restriction,  I 
have  no  hesitation  hi  proposing  it,  as  our  united  opinion,  that  the 
Reviewer  b  borne  out  by  fact  in  tjze  truth  of  his  allegation.  I 
presume  that  when  the  Reviewer  speaks  of  a  person  having  de^ 
served  to  be  eligible  to  a  place  of  some  power  and  profit,  he  in* 
dudes  in  his  notion  of  desert  the  most  distinguished  intellectual 
abilities,  the  maintenance  of  high  and  independent  principles, 
scholardiip  that  has  not  been  confined  to  the  bare  routine  of 
University-reading,  and  that  classic  spirit  and  <<  enthusiasm*'  that 
18  the  uniform  result  of  the  study  of  the  *^  glorious  models  qfanti" 
quUyi*  wherever  the  seed  has  fallen  on  a  good  ground,  and  nothinjg 
hcks  intervened  to  thwart  its  growth  or  to  impair  its  vigor.  This 
at.lea8t  b  the  sense  in  which  I  understand  and  agree  vrith  the 
Reviewer ;  nor  have  I  any  doubt^  from  what  is  known  of  your 
character,  that  you  will  fully  and  heartily  coincide  with  us  both. 
Now,  taking  th^test  thus  fairly  understood,  and  applying  it  to  the 
CoUeges,  iraich  the  Champion  has  spontaneously  dragged  into 
the  oonspicuous  plskces  of  the  field,  to  what  conclusion  imsi 
you  and  I  be  driven  ?  Lookitig  to  Brasen-tiose,  as.  the  Champion 
directs  usi  and  givi^  tip  Mr.  Milman  and  « AiV nakednesst* since 
lie  will  have  it  8o>  we  could  point  out  more  than  one  individual^ 
though  the  loss  of  its  late  mo^t  eminent  and  lamented  head  has 
diminished  the  number,  whose  abilities  are  brilliant,  whose  princi- 
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ples>areygh  and  indefibiKlent,  m^tose  schobHrthtp  tielegsintrnd 
«xcenshrei  and  whose  mental  vigor  and  enthusiasm  ar^  truly  cI^ISsicaL 
But  when  we  turn  to  Oriel  and  BalIiol|iX5  the  Champion  also  di* 
reds  ti5,  it  is  not  our  fault,  as  it  is  not  the  Reviewer^Si  that  it  would 
puzzle  US  to  cull  out  from  the  fellows,  individuals  who  would  not 
be  themselves  ashamed  and  alarmed  at  the  application  of  such  a 
character  to  them.     What  name  does  Oriel,  for  instance,  since  the 
Champion  fixes  upon  that  College  as  the  peculiar  butt  of  the  re- 
view,— what  name  does  Oriel  ofier,  of  the  smallest  weight  or 
celebrity,  to  those,  who  recollect  that  Mr.  Davison  is  no  longer  a 
fellow,  and  who  aire  not  disposed  to  acquiesce  in   the   praises  of 
JDr.  Copleston  ?  I  know,  indeed,  that  in  the  last  Number  of  die 
Edinburgh  Review,  whose  pages,  as' being   eminently  sacred  to 
freedom  pf  discussion,  must  sometimes  present  conflicting  opinions. 
Oriel  College  has  been  termed  (alas !  for  hapless  speculation  !)  the 
School  of  Speculative  Philosophy  in  England ;  and  I  have  heard 
abo,  to  my  no  small  amusement,  of  the  purring,  and  perking  of 
ears,  and  other  visible  demonstrations  of  delight,  with  which  the 
compliment  has  been  received.     Had  the  compliment  really  pit>;^ 
ceeded  from  the  same  pen  which  inflicted  the  previous  censure^  as 
has  been  boldly,  though  I  doubt  not  falsely,  asserted  in  a  recent 
jpublication,'  I  should  conceive  the  malice  of  the  writer  to  have 
had  in  view  this  diverting  consequence ;  but  believing,  as  I  do^ 
this  unwary  sentence  to  have  dropped  from  one  of  the  greatest,  but 
certainly  the  most  indulgent  writer  of  the  age,  whose  only  weak- 
ness is  a  prodigality  of  praise,  I  can  impute  it  to  nothing  f>ut  pri* 
vate  partiality,  or  extravagant  good- nature.     You  and  I,  however, 
who  are  better  acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  things,  are  not  to 
be  so  blinded  to  the  merits  of  the  case,  nor  deterred  from  declaring 
our  concurrence  in  the  statement,  uncompromising  as  it  is,  of  the 
Reviewer.     That  his  statement  is  uncompromising  and  severe  to 
the;  last  degree  we  need  not  seek  to  deny.     The  Champion,  indeed 
has  entercid  into  a  minute  comparison  between  the  open  Col- 
leges and  the  close,^  or  rather  between  the  open  Colleges  and  one  of 
the  close.    But  the  Reviewer,  whose  opinions  are  much  more  de« 
dded,  does  not  condescend  to  any  comparison  at  all.     He.  speaks 
out,  without  shrinking  or  prevarication,  what  Jie  conceives  to  be  the 
truth,  assigning  in  broad  terms  5om^  members  of  intellectual  power 
and  eminence  to  the  close  Colleges,  and  none  at  all  to  the  opeUy-^a 
judgment  that  we  may  have  heard  currently  advanced  in  every 
common-room  at  Oxford,,  (those  of  Oriel  and  Balliol  always  except* 
ed,)  although  you  will  agree  with  me  in  considering  it  a-most  im- 
desirable  office  to  be  obliged  to  place.it  thus  solemidy  upon  record^ 
as  diat  which  is  to  decide  the^r^  of  the  three  counts  m  favor  of  the 

'  Vindicio!  Analogica,  by  a  Clergyman  of  Bath. 
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ll]^«Mr«r/aiid  agaimtlus  assaihnt.  I  must  add,  dmt  if  the  CSiam^ 
I^n  liras  detetotined  to  have  a  comparison^  he  might  have  made  it 
vpoQ  moire  extended  grounds,  between  the  close  and  open  Colleget^ 
When  examining  the  claims  of  the  former,  it  was  a  want  of  bowels 
10  overlook  the  wits  of  New  College,  and  of  candor  to  onut  the 
Westminster  students  of  Christ  Church. 

As  to  the  footing  upon  which  the  Champion  has  thought  proper 
to  stake  his  comparison,  notwithstanding  that  it  occu^es  eight  te« 
dious  pages  of  his  pamphlet,  it  is  too  ridiculous  to  occupy  much  of 
our  attention.  Where  he  found  in  the  Review  any  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  first  classes  and  University  prizes  were  the  criterion^ 
which  the  Reviewer  probably  intended  to  strike  the  balance  of  me^ 
rit  between  the<:lose  and  open  Colleges,  I  cannot  conjecture.  Far 
as  that  writer  pushes  his  eulogium  on  the  public  examinations  at 
Oxford,  he  does  not  venture  to  assert  that  the  highest  success  in 
the  Schools  proves  any  thing  more  in  a  man's  favor,  than  that  hb 
taste  and  intellect  have  been  more  expanded  and  matured  than  they 
could  have  been  by  the  University  method  of  instruction  twenty 
years  ago,  and  that  his  whole  mind  must  be  in  a  proper  state  of  ca- 
pacity'for  further  progress.  He  does  not  speak  of  the  requisites 
for  ensuring  success  as  more  than  causes^  and  the  Champion  himself 
admits  that  they  cannot  be  deemed  an  opus  operatum.  But  the 
Reviewer  has  done  more.  In  his  faithful  picture  of  the  arts  subset 
quiently  necessary  for  raising  the  triumphant  candidate  for  honors 
to  the  <*  solid  pudding''  of  the  open  fellowships,  he  points  with 
minuteness  to  a  train  of  circumstances,  that  must  counteract,  in 
the  youthful  bosom,  all  the  beneficial  influence  of  its  previous  libe- 
ral and  manly  discipline,  and  reduce  the  character  .and  intellect, 
however  promising  before,  to  the  standard  of  that  ca^^  with  whkh 
they  aim,  at  the  expense  of  original  bent  and  native  excellence,  to 
be  for  the  future  identified.  And  he  contrasts  very  briefly  widi 
this  description  the  difietent  eflFect,  which  the  certaifUy^  that  saves 
them  from  the  meanness  of  stooping,  and  the  necessity  of  concilia- 
tion, is  likely  to  produce  upon  the  expectants  of  close  fellowshq)S. 
By  thus  tracing  the  operation  of  the  canvassing  system,  as  damping 
the  energies  of  free  and  rising  talent,  that  may  have  given  promise 
of  better  things,  he  proves  to  all  but.  the  Champion,  that  University 
honors  could  never  have  entered  into  his  head  as  the  test  of  real 
desert  in  the  holders  of  fellowships.  Nor  should  I  suppose  that 
the  open  FeUows  themselves  will  feel  much  obliged  to  their  friend^ 
for  so  strongly  supporting  the  positions  of  the  Reviewer,  by  virtu* 
ally  confessing  that  he  can  find  nothing  beyond  the^hievements  of 
their  youth,  to  sustain  their  whole  future  character  and  reputation* 
He  has  fixed  them  down,  fast  and  motionless,  at  the  very  pcunt  to 
^xrlrich  their  ant^^nist  'would  nail  them.    He  can  show  no  expan- 
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tton^  io  the  <<  bud^"*  nor  fruit  from  t&e  ^  Uwm/'  A  few  werior 
reflectioii  upon  this  obvious  result  of  hia  reasonings»  might  h^e  d^ 
lirered  UB  from  all  his  operose  acithmeticiand  curious allotmenteof 
three  men  t6  two  honors,  and  three  honors  to  two  me%  that  resem- 
ble nothing  on  earth  with  which  I  am  acquainted^  except  the  famous 
computation  of  a  devil  and  half  to  two  pi^  in  the  miracle  of  Sadaca. 
But  the  gentleman  was  resolved  to  praise,  and  has  thus  beeaforced 
to  take  up  a  posture,  that  no  one  would  have  dreamed  of  adopting, 
wliohad  any  other  mode  of  making  out  a  plausible  statement. 
<<  Pessimi  fnmiei^  laudalores^  is  a  remark  that  I  always  betiered 
to  be  just,  because  it  comes  from  Tacitus,  but  I  never  saw  its  truth 
so  strUungly  illustrated  before. 

-  The  second  charge,  which  the  Qian]4>ion  has  extracted  from  the 
Review,  and  on  the  merits  of  which  we  are  next  to  pronounce^  is 
divkkd  by  this  votary  of  Cocker  into  three  "  clauses  or  counts»^ 
arrangbd  as  follows  ;  <<That  in  these  Colleges  where  the  FeUow- 
ships  ought  to  be  open,  the  elections  are  grossly  partial  ;--the  am* 
minations  ridiculously  insufficient ;— arid  the  trial  merely  nominal, 
the  real  road  to  success  lying  through  a  &haO)  personal,  previous  can* 
vass.''  On  this  portion  of  his  subject  the  author  se^ns  sq  much  at 
home,— as  indeed  the  ideas  connected  with  it  must  have  beea  long 
familiar  to  his  thoughts,^-that  we  need  not  seek  to  deviate  firom 
the  order,  in  which  be  has  disposed  it. 

The  first  clause  of  this  portentous  charge  is  snmggled  out  of  tibe 
way  in  a  very  summary  and  amusing  manner.  Mark  the  rxqu^le 
philosophy  of  the  reasoning  advanced.  <<  Did  such  a  weakness  {as 
gross  partiality,)  really  exist,"  says  the  Champion,  **  let  ua  cmliu^ 
late  to  what  results  it  would  lead  the  Electors.  Surefy,  to  fiUing 
lip  the  vacancies  in  their  number,  either  from  their  own  telativesi 
or  from  the  younger  part  of  their  own  Society/'  Of  a  truth  our 
friend,  who  can  count  his  fingers,  should  confine  his  calcuhtiocis 
to  the  Oxford  Calendar.  Moral  cadculationd  are  beyond  his  sphere. 
Was  there  not  one  of  his  aiders  and  abettors  in  this  unlucky  i^mpo«> 
adbn  to  suggest,  thsXcorporate  partialities  are  uniformly  dir<ected9  not 
towards  the  relatives  of  this  or  that  individual,  whose  admi^oci 
might  give  the  family  party  an  undue  preponderance  in  the  firmi 
but  towards  such  as  have  suffident  address  to  engage  the  geneml 
aflfections  of  the  body  by  the  true,  indiscriminatiRg  suppleness  of  t 
thorough-bred  Candidate,  and  seem  likely  to  bring  an  accession  of 
the  staple  qualities  required. id  the  Society  ?  £acbsepamteFdk>w 
might  be  actuated  by  the  instinct  of  natural  afiectiotis  to  supfHift 
his  own  relation,  but  how  could  such  a'  principle  be  brought  t^  MUr 
on  the  whole  mass  i  Even  a  cat:  will  fiz±  and  worry  in  <belialf  ^ 
its  own  pussikin  \  but  who  ever  lieard'  of  two  cats  clubbing  coge^ 
ther.to  provide  fortihe  kitteoof  a  third  ?  What  a  cla8hi0g  of  ho^ 
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iad  ^olfiMii  of  faitereitl  woidd  M8U6  at  die  biure  hinted 
posal !  What  sfAtrng,  and  mewlingi  and  Bcratdiifig,  and  tamoff ! 
Tabbr  to  tabby-^-daw  for  claw!  The  efiectire  operatiooa  ctvm 
aistenoodwoiiUstop.  (Mord  Mathematics  go  at  least  br  enough 
to  hare  taught  the  Champion  that  equal  foroeSt  acting  in  qxposite 
iHMCtionSy  could  produce  nothing  but  repose.  His  ^  maeiine/* 
under  tucfa  dfcumstanceSy  must  stand  8till|--ort  to  use  another  of 
his  degaiit  conq»risons»  his  liitle  ^^vcssel"^  must  cease  its  <<  feT'> 
mcBCations.'' 

Mb  ksa  pecuSar  is  the  notion,  that  tutorial  affections  would  guide 
electoitt  to  ««  fiH  up  the  vacmicies  in  their  number,  from  the  younger 
part  of  their  own  society."  He  knows  nothing  of  the  human  hearty 
who  10  not  awaie,  that  «  grins  and  servings/'  and  such-like  ob^er^ 
TiaceSf  aie  treUy  piquant,  when  tendered  in  the  shape  of  vohmtaty 
hofiM^*  Now,  the  precious  statutes,  on  this  subject,  haying  fallen 
into  desuetude,  the  junior  members  of  a  d^gtrewt  College  hare  it 
m  dieir  power  to  captivate  close  or  open  Fdlows  by  those  resistlesa 
ohflUEma  of  spontaneous  obeisance,  whose  poignancy  Oxonian  nugw 
nates  afene  can  appieciate.  Not  so  the  junior  members  of  their 
own  CMiimunitie&.  They  must  cap  tutors  hy  the  book.  Theic 
cappings  are  rigidly  enforced,  but  the  keenest  amateur  in  tlus  strange 
^edes  of  gratification  can  derive  but  small  refreshment  from  the 
tokens  of  reverence,  whose  omisnon  may  be  punished  by  tasks  and 
itttiiq^er  ersa,  I  siq;ipose,  si  per  Matem  Ucemt^  by  whipping  in  the 
battery;  HMreisnodungtoritiUateindieselegal  « genuflectionst^ 
Bodung  to  awaken  or  encourage  pardalsty,  or  to  overcome  the  far 
mofe  pvbbaUe  cfeet  of  coundess  irritations,  and  petty  animosities^ 
Aat  oaually  arise  fisom  the  cooneetionc^pye-reguhiting  pedagogues 
willtpyo-ealii^  undergraduates.  So  much  for  die  coexistent  dia^ 
gmsHcs  (I  lofve  to  quote  his  pretty  phraseology)  which  the  Cham-* 
pson  ipould  establish  as  princ^les  of  reasoning. 

But  <<let  us  look  to  diefacts,*'  says  the  Champion.  I  can  have 
noobjectiontoobey  the  hint,  although,  having  shown  diat  the  d&i- 
gisoc^irt  proposed  for  our  directioa  are  not  worth  a  straw,  I  shall 
not  fUaSk  it  tieccssary  to  examine  his  species  of  facts,  nor  can  sup- 
poie  Aat  you  will  care,  more  than  myself,  whedier  any  two  of  •^the 
IwwUp  fisw  FdkywsofBal&ri  and  Orid,  so  <rften  Deferred  to,*" 
•ro  biotfacffSy  sisters,  aunt  and  nephew,  oousins»german  (diere  can 
be  JK>  Aaofeiannins  anoag  diem,)  or  any  other  kind  of  reklkms. 
VoK  gesNcal  facts,  then,  I  wouU  simply  state,  what  most  be  quke 
t  to  yon,  dutt  until  this  lad^  tboiigh  I  taimot  odl  it  Aoi^ 
—  "^7  the  Cbamnop,  no  one  at  Oxford  has  ever  dreamed 

J  tkat^the  Bkotions  to  open  OoBegesweie  conducted 

^iaqpaadalgiouDds^tfaatlMtyodCtavebeafiditput  toa  Fdlow 
of/aaoMi  Cdlege,  hm  adistinguished  jnember  of  a  close  CoHege* 
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that  no  one  knew  on  'what  principles  he  and  bit  ooUeagses  deokbd 
their  electionst  and  diat  the  open  Fellow  vw^tfuofife  to  reply;  and 
that  I  hare  often  been  treated  with  the  argument,  as  jovl  also  must 
hare  been,  that  the  Electors  in  the  open  CoUeges  arje  peifecdy 
right  to  consult  their  own  ease,  and  the  harmony  of  their  several 
common-rooms,  rather  than  the  respective  merits  of  the  competi- 
tors examined.  As  for  overi  acts,  if  the  Champion  wUl  have  them 
adduced,  (since,  though  not  bound  to  strengthen  the  Reviewer,  we 
must  show  the  grounds  upon  which  our  sentence  is  to  he  pronoun- 
ced,) I  feel  compeUed  to  declare,  without  calling  on  you  to  swell 
die  catsdogue,  that  enough  of  these  have  fallen  under  my  own  ob- 
servation to  justify  the  assertion  in  the  Review.  I  have  known» 
for  instance,  an  Elector  to  have  openly  avowed,  before  the  exami- 
nations  commenced,  that  he  would  vote  for  a  particular  candidate, 
because  he  Uked  his  brother,  I  have  known,  upon  another  election^ 
the  candidate  who  was  confessedly  the  most  distinguished  for  scho- 
hrship  and  talent  rejected,  because  the  convenience  of  the  College 
required  a  mathematician.  At  one  time  a  man  is  avowedly  impo- 
sed because  he  writes  quick,  and  the  Fellows  are  afraid,  of  vivacity  4 
at  another  because  he  is  said  to  love  a  joke,  and  the  Feltows  are 
afraid  of  sarcasm.    I  am  well  aware  that 

and  they  are  mysteries  too,  which  it  is  not  very  pleasant  to  be  thuai 
forced  to  unravel :  but  a  sense  of  justice  towards  the  party  attadced 
obliges  me  to  remind  you  of  particulars,  that  might  otherwise  have 
been  left  untouched;  and  whatever  uneasy  feelings  the  exposune 
may  awaken  in  the  breasts  of  those  concerned,  must  be  iinputed  not 
to  jott  or  me,  who  only  discharge  a  painful  duty,  but  to  the  sbort;- 
sighted  reasoner.who  has  thus  fixed  attention  upon  points,  whidi 
no  real  friend  to  Oxford  could  wish  to  see  discussed,  excqit  for 
the  puiposes  of  reproof  and  reforms^on. 

^  I  proceed  to  consider  the  mode  of  examination,  which  the  Re* 
viewer  styles  a  splenm  farce,  and  the  ChamfMcm  applauds  a8.a  well- 
devised  and.  sufficient  test  of  attainment  and.  ability.  Tet,  you.  will 
observe,  that  not  even  the  Cham^on,  writing  under  our  cmrrection, 
has  ventured  to  say  one  word  for  ««the  Sorites^and  theEarth^iake^" 
as  they  are  called  in  die  Review,  that  is,  I  presume,  (and  evUei^ 
the  Champion  agrees  in  giving  die  same  meaning  to  the  :pas8q;e^) 
for-the  barbafotts  logic  and  childish  phydcs,  dial;  form  an  integral 
portion  of  this  mU-iemeedrtnaX  of  abihty.  At  dus  time  (tf  dbiy  it 
will  scarcely  be  believed,  that  one  part  of  the  examinatioh,  on 
whose  merits  the  parties  before  us  ace  at  issue,  aetsudkficoomts  in 
analyzii^'the  last  dribbles  of  Aldrich,  and  turning  into  worse  than 
questionsi^  Latin  the  philbsoj^y  of  GoMsoiith's  Aidmated  Na^ 
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Ai  thffg^  pDipl^  lion»ftm»  agfe  iriKtmHy  abandoned  in  die 
d^encC)  we  need  not  trouble  otirselve»  tvtth  more  tb«i  the  compo- 
stdod  in  Latin  and  English  prose,  and  off  hand  rendering  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  which  the  Champion  considers,  very  properly,  the  main 
brandies  of  the  examination ;  which,  if  wisely  and  skilfully  applied, 
Would  be  the  best  possible  tests  of  knowledge  and  talent;  and 
which,  nevertheless,  may  be  so  managed,  as  to  deserve  the  being 
classed,  according  to  the  words  of  the  Review,  with  the  memorable 
<<  Earthquake  and  Sorites,''  as  farcical  items  in  a  trial  that  is 
j&erely  nominal. 

On  the  «  off-hand  rendering"  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors  I  re- 
quest you  to  observe,  and  I  call  upon  all  who  are  accustomed  to 
act  ^  Examiners  to  support  my  opinion,  that  the  bare  translation 
of  .a  passage  in  an  ancient  Classic,  whether  it  has  been  previously 
seen  by  the  translator  or  not,  can  afford  no  proof  that  he  either 
quickly  apprehends  his  author,  if  new  to  him,  or  has  fully  mas-> 
tered  his  meaning  and  spirit,  if  an  old  acquaintance.  If  there  be 
no  questioning  upon  the  passage  construed,  no  means  adopted  by 
the  examiner  to  sift  the  notions  of  the  candidate,  nor  opportunity 
allowed  to  the  candidate  of  explaining,  and  enfcMrcing,  and  en- 
larging upon  his  notions  to  the  Examiner,  none  in  short  of  those 
ample  powers,  which  the  method  'pursued  in  the  University  ex- 
aminations furnishes  for  ascertaining  the  real  proficiency  and 
4epth  of  the  aspirants  after  public  honors,  the  task  proposed 
must  be,  in  its  own  nature,  absolutely  farcical.  This  is  the  real 
^fparadct'  the  true  fiorishing  of  the  weapon,  whose  use  may  not 
be  fully  understood,  since  it  is  not  fairly  proved.  It  can  afford 
nothing  like  a  test  of  either  knowledge  or  ability;  and  such,  in-^ 
•deed,  is  the  expressed  judgment  of  the  Champion  himself.  In  his 
hypothetical  trial  and  rejection  of  the  poor  Reviewer,  whom  he 
imagines  standing  for  a  fellowship,  he  has  allowed  that,  «  in  mere 
construifigf'  the  satirist  might  perhaps  *^  equal  his  brother  candid' 
dates  J'  If,  therefore,  according  to  the  Champion's  own  admis- 
sion, eo  «  worthless  a  tooP^  as  the  Reviewer,  «  without  one  single 
dassieal  element  discernible  in  his  intellectual  or  moral  character" 
mi^t  »tand  this  branch  of  the  ordeal  upon  an  equal  footing  with 
the  other  competitors,  it  is  evident  that  it  must  be  utterly  <lefective 
and  useless  as  a  criterion  of  merit ;  and  thus  die  composition  in 
Latin  and  English  will  alone  be  left,  the  sole  portion  of  the  exami* 
nation,  which  the  Champion  can,  with  any  consistency,  affect  to 
ilefend,  smd  to  Ae  con^eration  of  which  he  must  now  allow  m9 
topa»: 

Utor  |»ermisso,  caudaeque  pilos  ut  equinae 
Paulatim  vello,  et  demo  unuin,  demo  etiam  unum ! 
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dud  I  am  miicK  mbtaken,  if»  hj  the  dme  dttt  fi^  fuM  ddne  nMk 
him  I  shall  leave  a  smgle  hair  m  his  tail. 

In  mercy  to  you  and  to  myselfi  and  I  might  add»  to  the  rddoubt^ 
able  Champion,  I  shall  spare  you  the  fine  writing  about  the  Areotta* 
gtts,  St.  Paul|  iand  the  imagination  of  Goths,  witli  which  he  has 
mystified  this  part  of  the  subject.  Summary  reasoning  is  the 
.«tyle  of  authority,  and  I  hope  to  decide  the  present  question 
in  a  manner  as  plain  and  tangible  as  diat  which  I  have  emjrioyed 
with  all  the  rest.  I  put  it  to  yourself,  as  a  writer  of  some  stand- 
ings  and  to  all  who  have  any  knowledge  or  practice  in  the  art  of 
composition,  whether  a  school-boy  ffmie  of  four  pageS)  peihaps 
on  a  subject  that  would  require  a  volume.  Can  afibrd  a  fair  criterion 
of  either  genius  or  facility.  Who  does  not  know  that  the  dozing, 
priggish,  methodical  young  man,  whose  « blossomsT  are  so  efiec- 
tually  <*  set/'  that  there  is  no  chance  or  promise  of  ulterior  develope- 
ment,  is  just  the  person  to  produce  such  a  tame  and  stunted  theme, 
as  the  Fellows  of  the  open  Colleges  are  just  tte  persons  to  mis^ 
take  for  a  very  excellent  and  admirable  essay  ?  Mamma's  owte 
darling  boy,  who  mends  his  pen  and  writes  ii  pretty  letter  about 
scenery  or  sentiment,  is  sure  to  turn  praisew<Mrthy  periods  lipon 
**  truth/*  or  **Jatne/*  or  any  similar  topic,  that  may  be  tacked  on 
to  any  imaginable  thesis.'  And  will  the  Fellows  of  the  open 
Colleges  pretend  to  say  that  such  an  exercise  is  fit  to  form  a  com- 
ponent part  of  a  great  examination,  or  to  assist  in  drawing  a  just 
conclusion  ?  A  post-horse  might  beat  a  racer  for  a  hundred  yards, 
but  what  member  of  the  jockey- club  would  call  this  an  equitable 
trial  of  comparative  spirit,  or  bottom,  or  speed? 

Nor  must  we  forget,  what  has  been  alreadv  hinted  at,  that  after 
the  compositions,  such  as  they  maybe,  have  been  completed,  their 
merits  are  submitted  to  a  very  pecuUar  class  of  critics  and  judges. 
This,  however,  is  a  consideration,  to  which  I  shotdd  not  have  in^ 
vited  your  attention,  had  I  not  been  forced  to  do  so  by  the  Cham^^ 

>  I  supDose  J  shall  be  ebargiedy  as  I  undferst^d  the  Reviewer  to  have 
been,  with  a  particular  personal  dippiiczxwn,  in  this  sketch  of  a  candidate 
likely  to  prove  successful  iii  the  species  of  examination,  which  precedes 
election  to  an  open  Fellowship.  I  think  it  right,  therefore,  to  disckim  most 
solemnly  all  intention  of  aiming  a  blow  at  any  individual.  J  have  no  re^ 
sentments  to  gratify;  nor  have  I  yel  come  into  contact  with  a  single  person, 
whose  hostility  or  triumphs  could  provoke  me  to  a  public  or  private  attack. 
My  Wood  might  "stir,"  to  "rouse  a  lion/'  but  certainly  not  "  *o  start  a 
Hare,^*  The  description  is  meant  to  be  as  general,  as  I  beltere  that  in  the 
Review  to  have  been.  I  can  say  no  ntore.  If  any  ^  deer**  leel  **  strick- 
en/' he  must "  go  weep,"  but  neither  he  nor  his  friends  have  a  right  to  coa»- 
plaio.  May  one  not  draw  the  picture  of  a  fool  but  every  body,  whose  con* 
ceit  outruns  his  discretion,  must  cry  out,  like  Sir  Andrew  in  the  play, 
"  That's  me,  I  warrant  youT 
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pioii.  lU  bm  tibotm  to  g^e  us  some  specimens  of  his  own  criU-r 
cil  qualifications ;  and  sinoe»  although  styUi^  himself  the  member 
qI  a  close  College^  he  has  so  identified  himself  in  cause  and  charac- 
ser  wjth  the  members  of  the  open  Colleges,  that  we  maj  fairlj 
Conceiye  him  identified  with  them  in  taste  and  abilities  also,  t 
cannot  err  in  taking  it  for  granted  that  his  opinions  and  judg-. 
ments  must  yield  tolerable  data  for  ascertaining  what,  ui^der  similar 
drcumstancest  would  be  the  stamp  of  /^iV  discernment  and  deci« 
sion.  Turn  your  attention,  then,  with  me,  to  the  exquisite  sam* 
fle^  of  his  knowledge  and  sagacity,  which  I  shall  lay  before  you, 
auid  learn  how  admirably  fitted  he  and  his  <<  parallels''  must  be  to 
pronounce  upon  the  merits  of  rival  compositions. 

In  talking  of  the  ^  views  and  aspirations,  brighter  and  nobler'' 
than  mere  prospects  of  temporal  interest  or  pecuniary  advantage, 
that  are  f  <  to  animate  a  Scotchman's  exertions  in  the  field  of  learn- 
ing/' the  Reviewer  has  the  following  passage  :  «<  We  may  at  least 
hold  up  to  his  ambition  those  high  hopes  and  purified  desires,  that 
have  filled  and  fired  exalted  souls  in  every  age.  Present  eminence, 
and  future  fame— be  they  shapes  or  phantoms,  illusions  or  reali- 
ties—-have  i^  solid  and  permanent  advantage— they  will  ever  be 
for  generous  spirits  the  cheap  substitute  of  oaser  impulses  \  and 
as  an  easy  purchase  of  national  distinction,  may  be  promised  with- 
out fear,  as  they  may  be  paid  without  extravagance." 

Now  for  the  critique.  "  Were  <  Fame*  his  subject  (the  Re- 
viewer's)" says  the  Champion, — <*  but  it  has  been  so  already  ;  and 
after  preluding  with  hopes  and  aspirations,  *  the  Diapason  ended 
full  in*  cheapness.  Prob  Gloria  !  Where  can  this  be  paralleled  ? 
Perhaps,  though  I  doubt  it,  ip  Cobbett."— The  Champion's  pro- 
claimed "  fastidiousness,"  then,  is  thus  violently  outraged,  not  by 
the  conception  of  the  passage,  for  of  course  he  cannot  be  ofiended 
at  a  notion,  sanctioned  by  all  that  is  ennobling  in  human  nature,  or 
sacred  in  chssical  authority,  but  by  the  expression — the  innocent 
and  unpretending  adjective,  which,  he  fondly  hopes,  may  be  found 
an  easy  victim,  as  unable,  by  the  received  philosophy  of  language^ 
to  stand  by  itself.  It  is  cheap  that  grates  upon  the  delicate  fibres 
of  this  sipper  of  green  tea.  Unfortunate  Burke !  Imbecile  prop. 
oi  the  detested  Noun  I  He  too  must  fall  beneath  the  tremendous, 
castigation  of  the  Oxonian  ArisUrchus.  In  that  celebrated  pas- 
sage,  which  has  hitherto  been  ranked  with  the  finest  in  the  English 
language,  *~in  diat  passage,  where  the  unavenged  wrongs  of  the 
murdered  Queen  of  France  call  forth  his  indignant  apostrophe  to 
chivahry  and  his  lament  for  its  decline,'    he  too,  uAConscious 

1  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution. 
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of  the  destincil  lash,  has  ventui'ed,  after  «<prtlttding*'  with  "  orbd,** 
and  "Visions/  and  « generous  loyalty/*  and  << subordination  of 
the  heart,"  and  the  "  pride  of  Europe  extinguished  for  erer,"  to 
swell  the  "  Diapason"  with  *«  the  urAaught  grace  of  life,  the 
CHEAP  defence  of  Nations,  the  nurse  of  manly  sentiment  and 
heroic  enterprise  is  gone  f" — I  quote  from  memory,  but  I  feel 
sure  that  1  quote  Correctly.  They  are  words  which  must  be 
written  on  the  heart  of  every  one,  but  the  Champion  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford. 

Burke  has  been  usually  esteemed,  not  only  an  orator  of  exalted 
fancy,  but  an  eminent  master  of  die  Englisli  tongue,  and  especially 
powerful  and  happy  in  his  choice  and  application  of  a  nervous 
diction.  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  Reviewer  had  in  view  the 
passage  I  have  quoted,  in  adopting  the  fatal  monosyllable,  that 
has  exposed  him  to  the  formidable  satire  of  his  antagonist,  and  Chat, 
he  conceived  the  mine,  in  which  he  was- digging,  so  pure  and  clas-^ 
sical,  that  none  would  be  found  willing  to  asperse  the  virgin  ore 
extracted  from  its  wealth.  Of  course  Burke  and  he  must  now  stand 
equally  condemned.  Hie  Qiampion  has  said  that  they  are  wrong  $ 
and  who,  on  points  of  taste,  would  argue  with  the  Champion  i 

But,  perhaps,  it  is  ike  cancepiion  of  the  passage,  after  aU,  that 
has  had  some  share  at  least  in  rousing  the  Champion's  indignation* 
He  may  not  be  fond  of  cheap  impulses  applied  to  himself,  noF 
approve  of  their  application  to  others.  H^  may  think  that  the  best 
part  of  the  Olympian  prize  was,  not  the  few  twigs  of  olive,  that, 
m  the  eyes  of  Greece,  raised  mortals  to  the  level  of  the  gods,  or 
the  place  in  Pindar's  poetry,  that  rendered  their  fame  eternal,  but 
the  five  hundred  drachms  from  the  Athenian  treasury,  and  die 
public  maintenance  for  life,  that  were  the  substantial  firuits  of 
victory.  Nay,  he  may  quote  classical  authority  to  second  him, 
and  extract  the  only  blot  from  the  funeral  oration  in  Thucydidea 
as  the  text  and  rule  of  his  opinion.  The  co<pixifio$  (rri^avo^ — the 
"profitable  crown** — he  may  esteem,  with  Pericles,  the  most 
effective  stimulus  to  virtue.  Thus  it  is  that  some  men  turn  a  clas- 
sical education  to  good  account,  and  have  an  eye  to  the  useful  in 
every  branch  of  literature  or  knowledge.  And  thus,  too,  we  may 
at  last  discover  what  the  Champion  means  by  that  absence  of  clas* 
sic  elements  which  he  imputes  as  the  vital  fault  of  the  Reviewer's 
intellectual  character.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  decide  whether  accuser 
or  accused  is  more  jusdy  blameable  on  so  delicate  a  pointr  Per- 
haps, as  the  world  goes,  the  Champion's  commercial  estimate  of 
stimulants  may  have  more  practical  truth ;  and  it  doubtless  ac- 
cords much  better  with  the  views,  which  his  own  situation  must 
inspire.    He  is  probably  some  youth  possessed  with  a  very  laud- 
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ableanaiety  for  getting  forward  in  tbe  pathaof  patrotiagei— some 
ic^llowliog,'  who  bad  "  rathef  noi  «  b?  a  kitten  and  cry  mcV 
any  lopgen  An  attack  upon  the  Edinburgh  Rei4ew  is  likely  to 
help  him  out  of  his  obscurity,  and,  notwithstsmding  the  ennui, 
with  which  this  task  afflicts  me,  he  has  my  best  hopes  and  wishes, 
tha^  nothing,  mav  impede  his  progress  to  a  Deanery.  He  is  right 
upon  the  track,  ihathas  been  trodden  by  others  before  him, 

"loTCtf  yig  h  roirtfi  «rfSi« 
Asp  ia^nf  %4^  1i)(wr 

May  no  unlucky  stumbling-block  prove  fatal  to  his  onward  course ! 
On  his  own  vis  inertia  he  may  reckon  with  security. 

Bjut  he  must  not  impinge  upon  the  crusts  of  criticism.  Besides 
die  indiscr^eet  condemnation  of  Burke,  already  noticed^  our  duty 
toward^  the  ]R.evie^er  must  oblige  us  to  advert  to  some  further 
comments  iipon  his  style,  equally  unfortunate.  Now  that  we  are 
upon  this  subject,  we  may  as  well  view  the  several  passages  toge- 
tjier.  Like  Junius  I  will  <<  collect*'  for  you  « the  scattered  sweets,** 
tnough  I  will  not. say  "mhose  "  sense^'  their  *<  united  virtue*' is  to 
"torture.'* 

The  Reviewer  has  said  that  « taste  and  genuine  enthusiasm 
should  lead  the  scholar,  in  studying  the  models  of  antiquity,  rather 
to  imitate  than  worship,  rather  to  emulate  than  imitate."  The 
Champion  sneers  at  this  mode  of  expression,  and  has  a  facetious 
i<  friend"  who  «  welF'  observes  that  it  will  <<  read  just  as  well 
backwards  as  forwards."  If  this  very  funny  person  smned  against 
knowledge,  and  intended  to  get  the  Champion  into  a  scrape,  we 
must  say  that  the  sooner  the  latter  shall  stnke  him  off  the  list  of 
his  <<  friepds,*'  the  better  will  it  be  for  his  interests.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  joked  in  honest  ignorance,  we  muse  mark  our  consterna- 
tion and  concern  that  there  should  exist  two  persons  in  the  University 
of  Oxford  unable  to  follow  the  Reviewer  to  the  clasucal  sources, 
from  which  not  only  his  expression,  but  his  sentiment  appears  to 
have  been  drawn.  In  the  first  place,  the  words,  at  least  to  my 
apprehension,  convey  no  «  definition  of  enthusiasm,"  but  rather 
a  direction  as  to  the  proper  end  and  genuine  uses  of  ancient  litera* 
ture ;  and  secondly,  the  spirit  of  the  remark  is  evidently  taken 
from  Bolingbroke,  as  the  diction  is  borrowed,  almost  directly,  from 
Boileau*  In  his  precepts  for  translation  Boileau  has  said  that  <<  a 
good  writer  will  jouster  contre  Toriginalj  rather  imitate  than 
translate,  and  rather  emvlate  than  imitate^  and  Bolingbroke, 
expanding  a  maxim,  fraught  with  real  philosophy,  and  transferring 
it  to  his  own  object,  the  use  of  historical  study,  has  added,  <*  Now, 
to  improve  by  examples  is  to  improve  by  imitation :  We  must 
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ei^tAihb9fMtfU  ^&cmi  mM  eottfarm  4itt«d¥«i  to  dte  mton  df 
diem }  bttt  tif«  alott  not  idAct  to  trand^e  setvilely  into  Mr  coa^. 
iuct  liie  paftktdidr  cotidtrct^f  those  good  Md  mat  flseO)  whose 
itu^  fauNxiary  settliefore  ua^^'  Hie  Revkwi^lias  applied  to  die 
it«^  of  Chswd  Lketstme  ^it^  iriikh  Bo^g^r^  hatt  applied 
tothe  stttdy  of  HieMry^ands  dio^k  boAhave  traa^ued  hm 
dietr  ebiemticR»  die  Hfdy  ktij^age  of  BaJkaiy  there  i^  »^ 
pk^iariam  in  eidier  one  caae  or  the  other.  Grnit  writers  ffirirar 
currency  to  sentences  as  well  aewoida^  and  make  d>em  pass  as  fteely 
in  the  r^uUic  of  letters^  It  seerns^  however,  duit  thoe  asoy  be 
critica  f oimd  to  question  die  ralue  of  any  thing,  and  to  deny  die 
authority  of  any  stamp  or  superscription. 

Burke,  BoBngbroke,  and  BoBeau,— <iH  at  one  fidl  swoop !  How 
was  the  Reviewer  to  escape  ?  I  ereiy  begin  to  trendrfe  for  myself. 
Although  I  have  avoided,  with  all  posmble  care,  any  interference 
widi  the  rhetorical  department  of  the  Champion^  1  am  not  sure 
that  he  may  not  pick  holes  in  my  simple  style,  and  teH  ua  diat  our 
judgment  is  not  drawn  up  according  to  the  Oxford  rules  of  com- 
position. But  at  least  I  have  substantiated  my  statement,  in  show- 
ing that  the  canons  of  criticism,  by  vrtddi  the  themes  produced  tit 
these  examinations  for  feUowsMps  will  probably  be  tried,  are  of  a 
very  peculiar  complexion. 

There  is  only  one  other  morsel  that  need  be  conudered,  to  prove 
still  furdier  the  knowledge  and  judgment  of  die  ChMnj^on.  IBs 
last  condemnation  of  the  style  6f  the  Reviewer  ia  coneerved  as 
follows: — <<Hc  may  persist  in  writing  auch  enigmaa  Instead  of 
sentoices  as  <  the  Stocks  and  Bardt  of  dtemate  annotation/  and  bi 
reckoning  <  local  knowledge'  among  the  ingredients  dF  Utevary 
.fame.^— -The  latter  clause  of  thb  remark  merely  shows  the  writer 
to  be  unacquainted  with  an  amusing  fairy  tale,  for  vriuch  I  moat 
sincerely  pity  him,  as  I  pity  every  man  that  loses  a  hi^  9^  but 
die  first  clause  is  either  a  piece  of  afiected  ignorance,  for  the  nks 
of  a  sorry  jest  in  the  Appendix,  or  forms  die  most  melancholy  in- 
stance of  confined  acquirements  upon  record.  Were  he  as  we& 
versed  in  Commentators,  as  I  am  forced  to  be,  he  mustinnre 
known  that  Stqntes,  or  Stocks^  and  Bardu  or  ^  dull  mid  sensekss 
fktUrms^  are  the  epithets,  which  these  court^eous  gentlemen,  in 
their  ^^  alternate  annotatumSi^  are  constondy  bestowing  on  each 
othen  Nay,  had  he  but  turned  up  the  octavo  edition  of  Aii»^ 
worth's  Dictionary,  ixihich  is  not  fmich  dearer  than  the  Ospf&rd  €h^ 
lendary  he  must  have  found  <<  B^dus,  a,  um,  adj.  ^^  DM^odtie^ 
foolidi^  heaty^  sltno,"  widi  Ciceronian  authority  for  ks  uaew  it  ^ 
precisely  the  epithet,  which  the  Reviewer,  who  aeema  ao  f<m4  c€ 
assigning  the  most  significant  predicate  to  every  aubfecty  woidd 

'  Lctier  III.  on  the  study  of  History. 
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imdimbtifif  wfffkf  to  die  CtiMmfiab,  weie  fae  ttrkiag  a  Lstia 
commeot  on  bk  ktter»  and,  £or  avf^  that  we  ham  seen,  I  feat 
diat  we  oooU  OQt  denr  the  jnadce  of  the  i^dicadom 
'  Having  iiow  considered  Terjr  fully  the  mode  of  eximuatkMi 
^hkh  pienub  in  the  open  Collegee»  it  can  haitUf  be  necetiarjr 
faff  ine  t)o  addy  eidier  upon  your  port  or  my  awn»  dat  the  lUviewer 
sqqpeura  to  be  entirely  borne  out  by  fict  in  all  that  he  liae  allq^ 
concerning  it ;  and  thatf  whatemr  we  may  diink  of  the  zeal,  wq 
have  no  great  reason  to  admire  tbeditoretionof  die|pntlemaa« 
^riiohas  endeavoured  to  defend  it.  His  Pindar  nught  nve  taugkl 
himt  that  silence  is  often  not  only  die  safest^  but  the  sovndesc 
policy.  I  riiottld  hasten  to  anodier  subject,  were  my  attention 
not  arrested  by  a  paragnph,  introduced  into  this  part  of  die  pam^ 
phlety  and  whicby  for  several  reasons,  demands  a  little  aninad-« 


*  ^SomCf*  says  the  authoTt  «<may  be  inc&ied  to  ihiekf  diat 

litttiary  attainments  alone  should  be  required  from  a  candidate, 

»id  he  disposed  to  join  issue  on  the  propriety  of  taking  his  moral 

character  into  the  account.    To  these  llie  answer  is  plain.  Soiind 

principle  and  common  sense,  the  natmre  of  our  establishments,  the 

ol^et  of  our  institution,  and  (I  doubt  not^  the  will  too  of  the 

founders,  seem  to  concur  in  forcing  us  to  look  for  bodu'^^^o  hit 

At  Champion  is  unquestionably  rigbt.    I  cannot^  indeed,  suppose^ 

Aat  any  body  would  be  foolish  enough  to  dispute  Us  position,  and 

to  deny,  that  in  electing  to  a  feUowshqi,  the  voters  are  bound  in 

ih^  and  conscience  to  consider,  not  widi  a  spirit  of  piudery  or 

inquisitbrkd  hsHTshncss,  but  fikly  and  honesdy  to  consider,  the 

moral  character  of  candidates.    I  am  ver^  much  mistaken  if  die 

writer  of  the  pamphlet  antidpated  any  objection  to  so  reasonable 

an  assumption  as  dns,  or  inserted  the  psissage  with  any  other  view 

than  for  the  sake  <^  stringing  togedier  a  series  of  insinuations 

against  the  private  character  of  an  individud,  in  whose  reputation 

I  take  a  natural  interest*    I  am  led  to  this  conch»ion  from  the 

curiotts  SHid  complete  cMicidenoe  diat  exists  between  the  langui^ 

of  the  <«  Letter,''  and  tbat  of  a  previous  publication,  evidendy  pr»* 

ceedii!^  from  die  same  hand,  to  which  my  attention  was  attracted 

by  a  foolish  calumny  against  myself,  that  adorned  its  pages.    Umi 

said  pidiHcation,  under  the  proud  title  of  tiie  <<^Oxford  Review," 

of  coarse  comprised  the  whole  <<  disposable  tsdent''  at  present  afloat 

m  tiie  Uinversity.    Such  talent  as  the  Champion^s  could  not  bt 

omitted ;  and  besides,  the  stiietikes  on  the  Edinburgh  Relrtew, 

contiuned  in  die  Number  that  feB  into  my  hands,  are  proved  to 

liai«e  dropped  from  the  same  ingenuous  pen,  wlicb  traced  thi 

M  Letter,**  by  several  indisputable  tokens.  '  There  is  the  same 

loreness  and  wriggling  under  the  lash  of  the  Reviewer  i  the  same 
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bioiiiler  about  Er^eruh  wfaidi  I  jBliall  presently  notice  is  the  <*'  Let-' 
ter ;''  and,  above  dl»  the  same  strain  of  slaQderous  imputation,  and- 
hints  of  loose  habits  and  religious  scepticism,  and  unfitness  for 
the  company  of  open  Fellows^  aimed  against  an  object  of  the 
winter's  fear  or  enyjr,  or  dislike.  Now,  in  the  "  Oxford  Review,'' 
this  object  is  too  distinctly  specifijed  to  be  mistaken,  and  Aerefore 
I  apprehend  that  we  cannot  be  wrcmg  in  beliimBg^  that  the  l<^s> 
palpable  hits  in  the  present  pamphlet  are  directed,  with  equal 
fuxitj  of  intention,  against  the  «  young  man,^  ahnost  n^med  in  it» 
pred^essor,  of  whom  I  know  something,  and.  you  must  knolw 
aemething  .too,  and  who  lately,  finished  at  Oxford  a  career,  ^t 
could  have  given  pain  to  none  but  his  enemies.  Should  thia  sus* 
picion  be  just,  and^iould  the  allusions  of.  the  Champkm  be  resdiy 
itltended  for '  that  voung  man,  whose  sins,  whatever  they  may  be, 
were  never  those  ox  cold-blooded  malignity,  or  rancorous  jealousy, 
«*-?^whose  <<  low  debauchery'^  consisted  in  a  free  and  intimate  society 
with  aU  the  persons  most  dlistinguished  for  rank,  talent,  and  acoom- 
|>lishment,  that  hb  time  and  College  could  boast,^— and  'who«e 
^<  besotted  infidelity"'  consists  in  a  warm  and  zealbus  attachment 
to  sound  thcxdogy  and  practical  religion^  unstamed  by  bigotry^ 
hypocrisy,  or  cant,— -it  will  be  our  imp^srious  duty  to  express  bur 
horror  at  so  wicked  and  preposterous  a  libel*  ^  In  ^^^  case  die 
characters  of  Liar,  Slanderer,  and  Coward,  must  be  trans*- 
fe^ed  from  the  brow  of  the  Reviewer  to  that  of  his  anonymous 
assailant.  'This  is  the  only  warmth,  into  which  I  have  be^  be- 
trayed, but  it  is  coldness  itself  to  what  j^otir  honest  indignation 
would  prompty  were  the  sentence  to  be  warded  by  yourself.  The 
same  titles  shall  be  branded,  on  the  front  of  the  defamer,  as  soon 
as  he  shall  venture  to  reveal  it,  even  although  it  should  half^disarm 
severity  to  see  that  « it  is  no  lion,  but  Snug  the  joiner"  who  ap- 
pears. There  is  but  one  consideration,  tluit  can  induce  me  to 
retract  this  resolution.  If  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet  be  really  a 
female,  as  some  peculiarities. of  style  .and  disposition  have  induced 
many  to  suppose, — although  Miss  should  not  be  so  pert,-^my 
habitual  gallantry  will  prevent  me  from  ascribing  her  delinquen- 
cies to  anything  worse  than  the  sexual  love  of  scandal,  and  pro- 
pensity to  tattle. 
,  <<  But  it  is  more  than  time,"  says  the  pamphlet, « to  return  to  the 
last  clause  of  the  Reviewer's  accusation,  in  which  he  tells  us,  that 
the  £}^amination  is  merely  nominal,  the  real  road  to  success  lying 
dirougb  a  low  previous  personal  canvass.'' 

You  .will  perceive  that  the  justice  of  this  impeachment  depends 
so  entirely  uppn  the  truth  of  the  two  charges  previously  discussed. 
Chat  we  have,  in  fact,  already  pronounced  as  to  its  merits.  It  is 
literaUy  compounded  of  both  the  other  clauses^  and  should  nbt» 
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even  upon  the  Aldrichiari  principled  of  true  division,  which  the 
Champion  might  have  been  expected  to  remember,  have  been 
separated  from  them.  If  the  trial  be  a  mere  farce,  as  the  Oxonian's 
own  statements  prove,  and  if  instances  of  gross  partiality  be  fre- 
quent, and  nottirious,  and  never  until  now  denied,  it  is  merciful  in 
the  Reviewer,— -and  w^  cannot  wbh  to  aggravate  the  spirit  of  his 
imputations  ,-^to  ascribe  them  to  nothing  worse  than  a  love  of 
homage  and  obsequiousness,  that  is  the  too  common  result  of  » 
hionastic  life  and  habits.  It  is  no  answer  to  die  Reviewer^s  as^r- 
tion  to  say,  that  «*  the  non-resident  electors  form,  in  the  Societies  spo- 
ken of,  usually  at  least  one  half  of  the  body/'  Country-clergymen, 
or  Town-lawyers,  come  up  to  these  elections  more  as  a  matter  of 
ceremony,  to  see  their  friends,  and  have  a  common-room  jollifica- 
tion, than  with  any  serious  intentions  of  sifting  candidates,  or  much 
c^re  for  the  result.  It  is  their  annual  ploy,  and  nothing  more. 
Even  were  the  Examinations  " strict"  and  ••searching,'*  which 
they  are  not,  it  is  not  likely  that  much  share  in  them  would  be 
allowed  to  those,  who  are  rusted  in  their  Greek  and  Latin  \  and 
even  were  it  possible  to  believe  diat  the  wish  to  see  <<  thfe  body 
fhey  belong  to,  ornamented  with  distinguished  men'*  coutd  be  a 
current  motive  in  a  place,  where  *<  talent*'  is  esteemed  «<  a  bond  of 
union  obnoxiously  personal^^  there  would  not,  in  general,  be  any- 
thing but  University  honors  to  mark  out  for  their  choice  these 
•«  distinguished  men,"  and  University  honors,  as  the  Champion 
himself  declares,  are  often  thrown  out  of  consideration  altogettier. 
What  then  is  left  us  to  infer,  but  that  the  oiim  of  adnussion  or 
rejection  must  devolve  upon  "the  resident  and  canvassed  bre- 
thren ?"  and^  according  to  that  which  we  have  seen  to  be  the 
mode  and  usual  result  of  tlie  elections,  what  milder  theory  can  be 
hazarded,  than  that  <•  personal  canvass,*' and  complete  devotedness, 
must  be  the  main  springs  to  actuate  and  determine  them  f 

^With  regard  to  the  Oriel  Elections  for  the  year  1821,  and  the 
particular  case  introduced,  with  so  much  delicacy  and  discretion,  by 
jthe  Champion,  I  can  but  say,  that  did  I  conceive  the  Reviewer  to 
have  aimed  a  blow  at  any  individual^  or  to  have  intended  personal 
applications  of  any  sort  in  this  passage  of  his  paper,  I  should  consi- 
^Jcr,  if  not  the  half-year's  labors  of  the  costive  Fellow,  at  least  the 
snatches  of  broken  and  interrupted  leisure,  which  I  have  been  able  to 
bestow  on  his  performance,  as  absolutely  wasted.  The  writer, 
whose  satire  could  descend  to  such  game  as  a  couple  of  probationers, 
might  be  a  very  fit  object  for  the  attacks  of  the  Champion,  but 
codd  never  have  deserved  from  me  a  moment's  thought,  or  from 
you  and  me  a  judicial  vindication. 

'  Vide  Appendix,  p.  6C^. 
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»j,^|fai/&iil  wdlmay  caUk,a»fara8  wehaye  jc^ 
fcoth  on  the  first  head  we  were  obliged  to  coincide  with  the  Re* 
^wer  aod  on  the  dkxee  <<  clauses  or  coonts'^of  this  second  head  also, 
I  lear  we  must  affirm  that  <<  the  partiality  of  the  electors,  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  test»  die  farce  of  the  exanunarion,"  instead  of  being 
«<  false '^  <<despicdb|e,''  and  « injurious*'  accusations,  as  Oxonian 
meekness  styles  them,  hate  been  only  too  well  grounded,  and  too 
fully  proved.  ^ 

i  raoice,  however,  to  reach  at  last  a  part  of  our  enquiry^  where 
«— ->  »he  satisfaction  of  agreeing  with  the  Champion.    The 
ndecorous  language,  by  which  one  paragraph  of  the 
[ivective  is  disngured,  may  have  precedent  to  counte- 
as  nothing  to  excuse  it.     Without  imputing  it  to 
*'  or  «  studied  virulence,"  or  « ilUrequited  passion" 
Dint,  by  the  way,  it  would  as  well  become  Oxford  to 
r  any  other  motive  than  high  spirits  and  a  propensity 
ir  ccmdemnation  must  be  unhesitating,  explicit,  and 
no  justification,  in  our  eyes,  to  remember  that  far 
s,  of'^the  same  kind,  had  been  committed  by  the 
d  Head,''  whose  works  the  close  Fellow  has  for- 
n  up  with  that  elegant  and  amiable  attack  upon  a 
lan,  which  set  so  pleasant  an  example  to  an  admiring 
F  die  orthodox  mode  in  conducting  literary  warfare, 
or  to  preceive  that  the  Reviewer's  worst  delinquencies  are  mere 
milk-and-water  to  the  frenzied  bitterness  of  the  Champion  him* 
self.    The  Reviewer  had  no  right  to  forget  the  mi^ty  ouster  of 
Athenian  mirth  and  wisdom — 

Xoil&ogtlo'tui  S*  ou  irgiirn 

and  that  he  at  least  must  be  included  in  the  spirit  of  a  precept,  which 
should  govern  more  than  poets  in  the  sport  of  the  inteDectual  arena. 
Under  such  an  impression  he  would  have  especially  avoided  a 
certain  foul  similitude,  by  which  I  fear  he  was  rogue  enough  to 
insinuate  something  else  than  mental  peculiarities  in  the  objects 
of  his  satire.  Notwithstanding  the  maxim  of  Arlstotie,*  and  the 
greai  dtUhority  conveyed  in  the  very  appropriate  motto^  to  a  pam* 

Shlet  already  noticecl,  I  cannot  esteem  natural  defects  a  proper 
ieme  for  ridicule. 

But  whUe  we  thus  heartily  concur  with  the  Champion  in  con* 
demning  the  coarse  language  of  one  part  of  the  Review,  and  only 
wish  that  he  too  had  practised  as  he  preaches,  we  must  not  sufier 
him  to  represent  a  writer  upon  <<  Classical  Education"  as  wandering 

'  Amtophanib  Ranae.  *  De  Poctica— §  11.  Edit.  Tyrwhitt. 

'  Equo  lie  credite,  Teucri. 
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fiom  bUtiibf^tbyadyartiiigtoaetateof  thii^iitQzlotd 
trettiiig  of  me  iroportanee  of  ancient  literature^  and  die  best 
means  of  promoting  the  stud?  of  it  in  a  dfierent  quarter^  I  gtkire 
to  think  that  anj^  member  ot  a  learned  Body  should  state  it  as  lus 
waking  opinion,  that  there  is  <<no  one  natural  connecticm^  be- 
tween <<  places  and  persons''  devoted  to  the  same  good  cai^e,  and 
mutually  mterested  in  each  othei^s  welfare.  This  is  not  th^  senti- 
ment of  <<  a  man,  a  real  man,  just  as  whole  in  heart  as  in  under* 
standing,"  as  die  Champion  modestly  designates  himself  and  his 
brother  Cdlegians.  Throughout  the  great  fraternity  of  literature^ 
every  individual  has  a  common  stake  and  interest  m  the  general 
prosperity.  For  myself,  without  one  personal  modve  for  being 
attached  to  Oxford  as  an  University,  I  can  never  cease  to  rejoice 
in  her  improvement  and  exult  in  her  distinction;  and  I  only  do 
her  Justice  in  belienng  that  all  her  best  and  brightest  sons  are 
inspired  with  the  same  feelings  towards  the  seat  of  science 
and  learning,  with  which  I  am  now  more  immediately  connected. 
Nor  can  we  much  commend  the  prudence  of  the  pamphleteer 
in  starting  off,  at  this  point  of  his  tirade,  to  «  restir  the  adies**  of 
the  former  controversy  between  Oxford  and  the  Edinburgh  B^- 
view.  If  be  wished  to  tickle  Dr.  Copleston,  he  had  better  not 
have  revived  the  memory  of  a  paper-war,  which  the  Doctor  can 
never  see  or  eat  a  bam-'door  fimV  without  remembering.  If  to 
extol  Oxford  were  his  object,  he  at  least  should  not  have  appealed 
to  a  person  educated  within  die  walls  of  that  University  for  his 
judgment  on  die  question.  Whatever  uninstmcted  lookers-on 
mij^t  have  thought  of  the  issue  of  that  debate,  you  and  I  are  weU 
aware  of  how  much  bold  misrepresentation  and  florid  coloring 
was  necessary  for  making  out  a  plausible  answer  to  die  home- 
durusts  of  the  Review.  Nay,  even  at  dus  day,  we  know  what  is 
the  real  state  of  Oxonian  Madiematics,  and  diat  the  fooleries^ 
and  far  itotaharmless  fooleries,  of  Aldrichian  logic,  as  sAsurd  as 
«<  the  dictates  of  Aristotle^'  when  <<K8tened  to  as  infallible  decreeis,'' 
are  stiU  gravely  played  off,  as  an  iniispemtMe  amusement  in  the 
Schools.  We  know  too  diat,  however  soon  the  present  examkaing 
«  Machine"  might  be  devised  or  set  a-going  by  the  « ingenious 
madmen,''  (as  the  Champion,  in  his  sly  way,  ai4cts  to  call  themy) 
who  had  die  metft  of  inventing  it,  it  is  only  <rf  late  ^t  it  has 
come  into  that  full  swing  and  operation,  which,  in  some  measure^ 
deserves  the  praises  of  the  northern  critics.  In  truth,  to  the  spi- 
rited strictures  of  those  critics  the  whole  spring  and  impulse  that 
regenerated  Oxford  must  mainly  be  attributed.  To  them  she 
owes  a  debt  of  gratitude,  which  the  ri^ng  generation  can  never 

'  See  the  Edinburgh  Review  upon  the  Doctor's  eloqtience. 
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wafBxA^Hj  tespvf^  The  deifie^tioD  of  her  Cl^^mpioti  migbt  ham 
decently  been  &pare4»  but  the  beneficial  correction  of  her  Ce»8or» 
should  always  l»e>  acknowledged  .with  bjun^ility  and  thaakfuloeaa*^ 

As  to  the  difference  of  opinioni,  between  the  pfeseot  Rerkwer 
and  his  assailant,  respecting  the  literary  meriti  of  die  Authcnr  of 
<<  Discourses  on  Predestination"  it  is  a  iklicate  matter  for  usto  inter«> 
fere.  Except,  however,  for  the  retnarkable  omi8dq%  in  enumerating 
the  works  of  Dr.  Coplestoaj  of  the  pamphlet  which  his  friends  must 
wish  forgotten,  I  should  be  tempted  to  believe  that  the  difference  i^ 
only  apparent.  The  chief  distinction  seems^  to  be,  that  the  attacked 
the  Reviewer  is  more  honest  and  direct  than  the  implied  and  Itukiug 
satire  of  the  Champbn.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  a  more  unmanly 
and  abominable  piece  of  sarcastic  personality  than  is  contained  in 
that  apotheosis  of  the  Doqtc»r,  which  constitutes  a  part  of  his  friend^* 
pretended  panegvric.  But  the  Champiop  has  odd  notions  of  the 
offices  of  friendship.  To  take  ^s  portly  divine, — this  •  new  Zi uf 
Oxoniensis,^—- and  perch  him  on  a  high^  joint-stool,  with  a  mght> 
cap  of  clouds,  <<^^mng'' into  the  depths  of  the  firmament,  is  an 
outrage  that  violates  all  rules  of  fair  and  civilized  hostility.  This 
fighting  in  a  mask  is  that  which  /  should  term  c&mardice  t--^ 
another  subject  on  which  the  Champion's  notions  are  likewise 
singuls^ly  odd. 

For, — will  it  be  believed  ? — the  same  unfortunate  Reviewer  to 
whom  are  ascribed  ** headstrong  rashness^*  ^* pertinacity  qf  bold^ 
ness,**  and  half-a-dozen  other  qualities,  which  nothing  l^it  Oxford 
logic  could  reconcile  with  personal  apprehensions,  is  charged  by 
the  Champion  wfth  cowardice.  To  understand  and  enjoy  die 
full  humor  of  this  ingenious  imputation,  you  must  call  to  youjr 
xecoUection  that  the  Reviewer  was  a  single,  unsupported  writer^ 
^ving  the  fiercest  and  most  forcibleexpression  to  opinions,  which, 
he  must,  have  been  quite  sure,  would  draw  down,  upon  him  the 
open  or  conceftled  av^rsiop  of  a  whole  University.  You  must 
rema3»ber,  that,  although  obligedi  by  the  nature  of  the  work  ia 
which  his  paper  appeared,  to  print  anonymously,  he  took  no  psuns 
to  shroud  himself  in  secrecy,  and  even  threw  out  obvious  and 
intelligiUe  signals  to  the  foe,  that  might  guide  their  forces  to  the 
ip^t  quarter  for  attack.  Tou  must  observe  that  he  gave  the  most 
d^CUlt  but  decisive  proof  of  genume  courage,  by  braving,  in 
the  cause  of  public  good,  accusations^  certain  to  be  urged,  of 
vanity  and  malice.  And,  if  all  this  be  not  sufficient  to  shield  him 
from^the  slanders  of  an  author,  whose  <<  great  revenge''  has  cUsr- 

,  '  Such  was  the  title  givtn  by  the  ancients  to  a  person  that  was  great  «9 
any  particular  place — an  l»^/utax<»ff  Ax«xT»p  "  cock  of  his  own  dunghill.  Thus 
Agamemnon  was  called  z>v;  at  Mycenae,  Tropbonius  at  Lebadea,  &c. 
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lilsyedfakidiscriimtiate  a  ^stomach,**  and  who  6e6m$  to  ft^ve 
imagined  that  "  let  there  be  gall  enough  in  his  ink,  diough  he 
wrote  with  a  goose-pen,  no  niatter,"-^the  Champion  himself  liaa 
armed  as  widi  an  argument,  which^  mth  Kim  at  leasts  must  be 
condusiire.  His  postscript  informs  me  of  a  magnanimous  offer, 
made  by  him  to  the  Reviewer,  of  suppressing  the  pamphlet,  that 
had  cost  so  many  sleepless  weeks  and  neglected  meals  in  its  con- 
coction, and  that  it  is  to  the  Reviewer's  blind  rejection  of  the 
profiered  grace,  that  the  public  stands  indebted  for  its  diversion, 
and  I  for  &e  soporiferoUs  task  of  crushing  stingless  imbecility. 
Now,  whatever  you,  or  I,  or  the  world  at  large,  may  think  of 
the  quantity  of  nerve  required  for  this  exertion,  there  is  surely 
4me  person,  whose  opinion  of  the  battery  prepared  and  threatened 
must  fill  him  with  wonder  at  the  hardihood,  that  could  thus  defy 
and  even  summon  its  discharge. 

The  reasonmg,  on  which  the  Champion  grounds  this  charge  of 
cowardice,  is  quite  in  his  own  style, — that  is,  despite  of  Aldrich^ 
the  reverse  of  syllogistk.  It  seems  that  in  die  later  impression^ 
of  the  article  assailed,  we  shall  find  the  allusion  to  those  <<  obscene 
verses  in  a  newspaper,  and  Discourses  on  Predestination**  which 
are  among  the  recent  literary  triumphs  of  an  open  College,  ahered 
into  «« learned  drivelling,  and  marrowless  inflation,'*  and  that  we 
are  bound  to  impute  dbe  change  to  an  emotion  oi  fiar.  Was 
there  no  other  motive  which  the  Champion  could  have  thought 
of  ?  What  would  he  say  to  the  interposition  of  some  friend,  who 
might  be  goodnatured  enough  to  think  well  of  the  <<  Discourses  ?** 
What  to  the  possibility  that  the  Reviewer  might  deem  the  satire  too 
confined,  and  wish  for  expressions  that  would  embrace  a  wider 
drcle  ?  «  Od*8  lifelings,  we  took  him  for  a  coward,  but  he's  the 
very  devil  incarnate!"' — And,  as  to  the  second  <«  exquisite  rea- 
son," how  could  any  man  in  his  senses  venture  to  advance  it? 
What  cognisable  difference  is  there  between  accusing  a  man  of 
taking  pams  **Jlrst  to  misrepresent^  and  then  revile,"  and  of  «*  nris- 
representing  m  or&r /o  revile,"  except  that  the  latter  fa  a  neater 
and  more  rythmical  phrase  ?  If  one  action,  following  another, 
shall  necessarily  and  evidently  depend  upon  it,  or,  in  other  wordS| 
if  one  writer  cannot  revile  another  without  first  misrepresenting 
him,  the  plain  narrative  of  the  facts,  in  their  succession^  will  point 
the  relation  between  cause  and  effect  as  strongly  as  the  closest  and 
precisest  form  of  words  that  could  be  devised.  We  need  only 
add  that  it  is  equally  absurd  in  the  Champion  to  allege  a  difierence 
of  specification  in  the  two  attacks  on  Dr.  Copleston.  He  is  speci- 
fied in  one  as  much  as  in  the  other,  because  he  is  as  well,  or  bet- 

'  Sir  Andrew  again. 
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ter  known  m  the  antagonist  of  die  Edmburi^  Il<mwy  tlnn  99 
author  of  «  Didcoinrses  upon  Predestmation.'' 

The  third  and  last  divbion  bf  the  subjectt  or  that  notion  dropped 
by  the  Revie^er^  which  the  Champion  «had  intended  to  prove 
ridiculously  8illy>'^  need  not  long  detain  us.  Whether  the  Edu^ 
cadon  Committee)  by  orerhauling  the  statutes  of  particular  CoUe-* 
geS)  animadyerting  upon  flagrant  violations  of  the  same»  and  cal* 
Ung  back  the  Electors  to  the  true  spirit  of  their  fundamental  laws^ 
would  do  a  lasting  service  to  the  University,  is  a  problem,  which» 
as  it  is  not  very  iScely  to  be  solved,  does  not  merit  much  conside- 
ration. There  are  at  least  reasons  enough  to  justify  a  wish  for 
the  experiment.  But  there  are  four  things  connected  widi  thia 
paragraph  of  the  Champion's  letter,  which  force  themselves  upon 
our  observation.  Thejirst  is  a  fine  instance  of  that  peculiar  mode 
of  sly  detraction,  which  he  calls  <<  backing  of  his  friends."  He  ia 
reasoning  on  the  various  methods,  in  which  the  members  of  the 
^Education  Committee  might  be  expected  to  exerdse  their  powers^ 
<<  Are  they  to  call  on  the  present  Fellows,  to  state  why  they  were 
preferred ;  as  the  jealous  madman  questioned  his  child,  on  ita 
reminiscences  of  its  own  conception  ?" — ^What  can  he  intend  te 
faisinuate  by  this  apposite  allusion,  but  that  the  elected  Fellows 
are  quite  as  ignorant,  and  must  he  quite  as  ignorant  of  any  good 
reasons  for  their  election,  as  a  madman's  infant  of  the  manner  of 
its  own  formation  in  the  womb  ?  Nay,  unless  we  adopt  the  Re- 
viewer's theory,  we  must  all  share  in  the  same  ignorance.  As 
the^mbryo-ideot  is  begotten,  so  the  probationer-feUow  is  elec« 
ted,  but  the  hem  or  the  «%  will  be  beyond  the  reach  of  our  saga- 
city}— 

We  know  the  things  are  neither  rich  nor  rare, 

But  wonder  how  the  devil  they  got  there ! 

The  remainder  of  these  four  things  consists  of  three  discoveries, 
of  the  highest  importance  to  science  and  the  State,  which  we  must 
ulgated  upon  such  excellent  authority.  Of 
gs  to  the  departments  of  Chemistry  and  Pneu- 
course  command  the  immediate  attention  of 
and  Professor  Leslie,  viz.  «That  it  is  in  posse 
-to  catch,  collect,  and  decypher,  tite  echoes  of 
[^,  and  the  ashes  of  forgotten  themesJ^'-^Thh 
I  wiU  be  very  pretty  sport,  in  the  winter  even- 
philosophers  of  Oxford, 
great  moment  to  Geographers,  and  must  pro- 
iced,  a  considerable  sensation,  viz.  <<  That  a 
;er,  though  it  is  not  said  where,  which  has  so 

'  Vide  Letter,  &r.  p.  57. 
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^i  &Mi  w&ife  i<  be^ttf^  to  t6^  lU^^.  ti|>M  the  }Mek«m  of 
the  State/  #91  e^^  I  gAett  w  addy  fior  «i(fiffl  reflecAoft  dtfon  iht 
mXbHlih  tJi&f^ttSAtii  y\».  ^t:)m  Ae  jgMd^meA  of  tlk  lloii^  of 
Ccmiti^My  #lMi  fdfiw  tk^  Edue^on  Oo^mtiim^y^  are^  t6^  sc  mi^ 
ignorant  «#  G¥^k/'*  A$  fair  a^  fb^  di9thig^iidi^  Chi^ndUn  of  dw 
Cotonrih^  is'tdhcem^^  I  iF^aV  I  mkst;  mmdit  bcfit  pbs^SIe'a^L 
^oHty,'  cdiitihaafct  tke  \xu\i  6f  ibis  dnico^ff  i  b«it,  of  CDtrrs^)  fbii 
need  tot  aff^^  thie  gen6^  6'«dM)C)r  <^f  tte  sbt^ent.  Niw^^  ^ 
tbotr^  it  inay  be  quite  unneeeiBaf^  for  a  Memler  6f  die  HmUfe  df 
CbiiuHtotis  td  h^  <^>iiv^t8ant  with  {yai^l^s  aikl  raiicifii  M  ]^iA^ 
inaii  vlrotttd  be  tbe  wbtse  of  a  Utile  Hott«^  asid  D^dmd^fie^  nor 
da  I  Icko^  how  the  Tutors  (^  the  Etigliah  CoHe^i  tterdu^  whose 
tntodsf  diO  matiy  of  the  gemtemeft  iii  quei^tion  must  ha^e  (m»^  / 
wfll  a^Wefr  to  th^ir  eoh^iehced  lot  hoiviilg  ticketed  to  kiMTtt^ 
A^hr  pupils  in  the  primary  efeitifentd  of  a  liberal  ed^ieation. 

ThuilbYe  wecoi^d^r^yOn^by  one,  the  |A>Yteiitous  eUbget 
cf  tlW  Okfotd  Pamphleteer  against  die  Sdiftburgh  AeVi^«  I 
diouU  te  sorry  to  c6ufch  ouv  final  judgment  in  terms  at  sUl  pros, 
pbrdoned  to  the  descfrts  «f  die  Qjampion  \  hkt  ^bei  hit  adCfcmi- 
dbiitf  against  tbe  Editor  aTtid  Wfker  bf  die  article  ikittfeached  htt^ 
b<iW  coneeiyed,  trtept  for  die  trifling  iftgred^isrfs  trudr  aad  j«N(tiee» 
t^  rnttdi  in  the  style  and  sj^irit  of  the  ingeiddus  Dogbetryy  I 
AM^  #e  nUaj  reply  td  thetn,  in  the  langiiage  of  Don  Pedro^ 
<<^Krs€^  W^:  alBk  th^  what  they  have  done  \  uAidlp  we  ask  thee 
what's  theit  a^tic^ ;  Shth  and  lasdy,  why  tibey  we  cMimiftdd'; 
and,  to  eonelude^  vfUAt  yot  LAY  To  TtifiiK  CffiWBsr^ 

There  a¥e  stiH,  however,  two  or  thretf  Kttle  rMets  tadeed  oik  to 
the  nah  ac6isatiottS|  ^x4iieh  we  must  consider,  in  order  diat  ndMb 
may  haV^  i^  say  <hat  #e  Mr  M  single  pdiiM  une^tanrined.  in  these, 
as  in  more  important  particulars)  it  wW  be  otrlitei  beca^our 
dlity,  to  Mpi^  the  vasserdfon^  made  by  die  R^e^. 

^f  nhderst^hd  not/'  sayi  the^  Otampion,  how  th^  Universiiy 
cakr  hsthi  taken"  ^f^  from  Loi^ke^  What  it  can  n«itbelr'give  nor  tadtfe 
from  any  one— a  student^i^  of  Ckrisi  Chii^.'^  fo  the  name  of 
&e  University  neVei'  a][)pB^  t6^  die  acts  of  ^  Cblll^e  ?  When  we 
say  dbt  Locke  was  al!  the  UnrveraSty  of  Oiford,  do  We  uttt  meah 
dto<Ke^^iis^iittheC6lfeg^6f<%ri8fGlhm^?  Or,  rf  common  pat- 
laiic^  bcf  too  iiide^^  M  d»S^  domprehensibn  of  Ais^  dose  and  od- 
tH^FelMW;  can  he  ^^  und^rs^ntt'  Auft  the^  R^yfi^wer  dwger^ 
^^IsidH^tiF  Lo^  ii\yt  ^T^Ai^r^  df  Cohvocfat^  Or  ahy  odwr 
b^ft:  itteftise  tf  ^iVef«itf  ^0^^^,  but  upon  die'  tSfiMt  and 

«  Vtite  ILettrrviic.  ^.  58L  *  IW- 
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••^arfri^f-'  of  tib0  Uftwirslty?  And  wi^uM  Chriat  Chur^v  Imwe 
dared  to  execute  her  vengeance  on  the  advocate  of  liberty,  Imd  th^ 
gimefal  ^etidments  of  the  Umversity  run  as  high  m  favor  of  liber- 
^jmd  freedom,  as  they  ran  in  favor  of  their  «^po^es  ? 

Ag(un,  the  Chsunpion  ^nndt  understand  how  the  qnfi^  ^xidfed^ 
ingi>{.  the  University  were  coni:emed  in  refusing  JohnspQ  the  de- 
gree of  M.  A.,  although  he  quotes  the  express  narrative  by  Boswell, 
thatDr«  Adams,  when  applied  to,  to  know  whether  such  a  favor 
Leonid  be  granted^  d^ougnt  it  too  great  a  favor  to  be  even  asied^ 
tkovgh  Johmon  had  made  so  great  a  figjre  in  the  Uterary  wnrUl* 
If  it  were  not  the  known  and  unalterable  spirit  of  the  University, 
tbait  induced  Dn  Adams  to  put  this  decided  negative  upon  so  pro- 
per a  proposal,  to  what  cause  shall  we  ascribe  his  conduct  ?  Had 
he  acted  as  an  individual,  and  not  as  expressing  what  he  well  knew 
jto  be  the  setitiment  of  the  Body  to  which  he  belonged,  he  would 
deserve  to  be  held  in  the  same  estimation  as  the  Chan)pum  him- 
self, who  <leclares  it  as  his  opinion,  that  <<  Dr.  Adams  acted  very 
JiHisely/' and  that  the  publication  of  London  gave  Johnson  no 
.«<  real  ^  claim  to  the  bonotrs  of  the  University, — Uiat  is,  that  Jphn- 
Mft  did  not  Reserve  to  be  made  a  Master  for  the  prpduction  of  a 
poem,: which  the  whole  concentrated  talent  of  Oxford,  at  this  day, 
could  not  equal,  although  higher  honors  are  lavished,  each  Comme* 
miration,  upon  foreign  counts,  foolish  baronets,  and  country 
squires  !  this  was  and  is  too  much  the  spirit  of  the  University  oi 
Oxford*:  It  is  a  part  of  the  same  spirit  that  still  maintains  those 
aM^kward  and  absurd  distinctions— awkward  to  the  young  men 
who  must  endure,  and  absurd  tp  all  who  may  contemplate  them— - 
that  are  fopperies  so  utterly  unworthy  of  an  ancient,  and  ven^rable^^ 
and-^loi^  may  we  have  to  add — a  prospering  establishment.  Mere 
title,  and  mere  wealth,  have  no  business  with  homage  and  obser- 
vance in  the  seats  of  learning :  Momus  and  Manmion  have  no  righ( 
to  pedestals  in  the  temple  of  Apollo. 

Upon  the  subject  of  Oxford  Mathematics  we  have  pronounce4 
already,  so  that  we  may  hasten  to  <<  the  last  act  of  this  eventful 
history," ^  the  supposed  ** mistakes**  of  the  Reviewer,  that  invi* 
gorate  the  final  chuckles  of  his;  adversarv. 

<«He  may»  if  he  pleases,"  observes  the  Champion  with  a  sneer, 
<<  continue  to  speak  of  Airetinusor  Chrysoloras  and  Erigena,  as 
contemporaries,  and  leave  his  readers  to  suspect  him  of  having 

g^ned  his  literary  ctyronolpgy  f rc^n  the  Fabliaux/'  That  the 
viewer  ^ould  have  talked  pf  Chry$plora%  jfvt  his  puj^il  Areti^ 
nilSy  who  florished  in  the  Pp^ng  pf.the  ^it^spa^  pentu|y,  as  acr 
tu«l  ^  contemporaries  with  Erigena,  who  fiprished  iii  die  ninths 
none  but  the  Champion  will  t^  ready  to  believe.  To  me  at  leasi 
it  seems  quite  evident,  that  the  Reviewer  is  speaUng  of  ages,  and 
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takes  into  hb  comprehensive  view  the  whole  succession  of  centu« 
ries,  through  which  the  intellectual  light  of  Europe  was  dawning  . 
into  «^imen8cr  day/'  The  Champion,  who  measures  life  by  Ox- 
ford terms,  and  has  no  adequate  idea  of  time  beyond  the  compass 
of  a  long  vacation,  may  be  unable  to  follow  glances  so  excursive  \ 
but  no  readeri  of  ordinary  sense  or  powers,  would,  for  a  moment, 
fail  to  catch  and  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  sentence. 

In  his  next  attempt  at  convicting  the  Reviewer  of  error,  the 
close  Fellow  is  still  more  unfortunate.— «  He  may  persevere,*'  he 
says  of  his  opponent,  •<  when  he  speaks  of  Erigena  <  the  Scot/  in 
printbg  the  two  last  words  in  capitals,  though  that  philosopher 
was  CERTAINLY  not  a  Scotchman."    And  he  adds  in  a  note,  to  sub- 
stantiate this  charge,  «  He  TErigena)  was  either  an  Irishman,  or, 
as  Cave  rather  believes^  a  Welchman.''    Who  that  reads  this  as- 
sertion about  <<  John  of  Ayr,"  as  he  is  expressly  called  by  an  autho- 
rity, which  is  surelv  reverenced  at  Oxford,'  would  not  imagine 
that  the  Champion  had  at  least  Cave  upon  his  side, — some  positive 
averment  from  his  pen  that  John  was  not  a  Caledonian,  or  some 
opinion  ventured  that  Wales  was  the  most  probable  spot  of  his 
nativity  ?  And  who  will  not  be  surprised  at  finding  that  Cave  gives 
neither  f  The  Champion  has  probably  never  seen  the  Historia 
JJteraria  ;  for  his  sake,  therefore,  I  will  translate  from  the  Latin 
all  that  Cave  says  about  die  birth  of  Erigena :— «  John,  called  Erige- 
na and  the  the  Scot,  whom  some  contend  to  have  been  anEnglish- 
man  born  at  Ergene  on  the  confines  of  Wales,  some  a  Scotch^ 
man  sprung  from  the  town  of  Ayr,  and  some  to  have  had  Ireland, 
Anciently  named  Eri  or  Erin,  as  his  birth- place.''^    The  chronologer 
proceeds,  without  another  syllable  concerning  his  country,  or  once 
hinting  at  a  Welch  extraction,  to  relate  how  John  went  to  France, 
and  was  in  high  favor  with  Charles  the  Bald, — afterwards  taught 
the  liberal  sciences,  especially  geometry  and  astronomy,  at  Oxford,-— 
and  was  finally,  having  retired  to  a  school  at  Malmesbury,  punched 
to  death  with  pens  and  styluses  by  his  own  pupils,  who  took  um- 
brage at  his  sourness  and  severity.     Cave  concludes  his  notice  of 
this  worthy's  life  with  a  quotation,  that  still  more  strongly  verifies 
his  claim  to  Scotch  descent.     It  is  from  the  letter  of  Anastasius 
to  Charles  the  Bald,  where,  after  expressing  his  astonishment  at 
the  powers  and  attainments  of  some  barbarian^  that  lived  far  from 
die  society  of  man,  he  adds,  "  I  mean  'John  the  native  of  Scot- 
land, of  whose  sanctity  in  all  things  I  have  heard  r/eport.'^ 

So  much  for  the  Champion's  knowledge  of  Cave.    But  I  could 
more  easily  forgive  this  ignorance,  shameful  as  it  is,  of  a  musty 

■  Quarterly  Review,  No.  LI.  p.  S46.        *  Historia  Literaria,  p.  548. 
3  Historia  Literaria,  p.  549. 
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foKo  quoted  bj  himselfi  than  his  want  of  acquaintance  with  ^ 
works  of  die  elegant  and  accurate  Harris.  The  following  is  hu 
account  of  Erigena,  with  a  story  translated  from  the  Annals  of 
Roger  de  Hoveden,  which  Harris  thinks  decisive  of  the  country  of 
fearned  John  i^^*  Joannes  Erigena,  a  Native  of  Scotland,  and 
who  about  the  same  period,  or  a  little  later, — (he  is  talking  of  the 
time  of  Bede  and  Alcuin)— lived  sometimes  in  France,  and  some- 
times in  England,  appears  to  have  understood  Greek,  a  rare  accomr 
plishment  for  those  countries,  in  those  days^  It  is  related  of 
him,  that  when  he  was  once  sitting  at  table  over  against  the 
Emperor,  Charles  the  Bald,  the  Emperor  asked  him^^HcmJiir 
distant  a  Scot  was  from  a  Sot  l-^Asfau  Sir,  replied  he,  as  the 
tables  lengthJ*^ — Tou,  Mr.  Elmsley,  who  are  a  wag,  will  probably 
insinuate,  that  the  dismnce  is  somewhat  lengthened  now-a-days, 
but  far  be  it  from  me  to  throw  any  such  illiberal  reflection  upon  me 
members  of  either  close  or  opfen  Colleges  at  Oxford ! 

To  those  "happy  accidents,*'  as  the  Champion  terms  them, 
Lords  Grenville  and  Wellesley,  we  may  leave  the  task  of  thanking 
him,  if  they  shall  think  it  wordi  their  while,  for  die  complimentary 
comparison,  with  which  he  has  honored  them,  to  Epammondas  and 
Curius  Dentatus.  But,  for  myself,  in  the  last  place,  to  leave  no 
point  untouched,  I  beg  leave  to  assure  him  that  I  am  hot  at  all  <^dis* 
gusted"  at  the  <«  plagiarism"  upon  me,  of  which,  with  apparent 
probability,  he  accuses  the  Reviewer.  I  believe  the  opinion,  in  my 
Prize-Es^ay,  to  be  founded  upon  truth,  and  can,  therefore,  have  no 
objection  to  its  being  disseminated  as  widely  as  possible. 

And  now.  Sir,  our  irksome  task  is  brought  to  a  conclusion.  I 
lay  down  my  pen  with  the  solemn  resolution,  that  no  cause  shall 
ever  again  induce  me  to  engage,  as  judge  or  party,  in  a  literary  quar- 
rel.   Had  I  any  personal  interest  in  the  case  which  has  been  before 

us,  I  might  say  with  justice  : hie  victor  cestus  artemque 

repono  f  but  nothing  has  been  further  from  my  mind  than  personal 
feelings,  and  I  must,  therefore,  rather  regret,  that  the  issue  of  oar 
examination  should  have  been  so  unfavorable,  in  some  particulars,  to 
the  character  of  an  University,  that  must  remain,  "despite  her  little 
faults,  her  giddy  factions,"  the  perpetual  boast  and  bulwark  of 
piety  and  learning. 

Our  sentence,  however,  as  it  stands  recorded,  must  be  accounted 
final  and  decisive.  Upon  most  mature  deliberation,  the  appeal  wa» 
gravely  and  pointedly  made  to  my  authority,  and,  in  giving  language 
to  our  mutual  sentiments,  I  have  been  led  into  a  length  and  minute- 

'  Philological  Inquiries,  p.  393.— Harris  adds,  in  a  note,  "The  word 
ScoTUM  pkitily  decides  the  country  of  this  learned  man,  which  some  seem, 
wiTuouT  REASON,  to  havc  doubted.'' 
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Hess  of  inquirj)  which  the  gentleman  of  Oxford'  had  no  right  to  ex- 
pect,  and  which  the  numb^  of  my  more  interesting  and  important 
avocations  might  hare  easily  excused  me  from  undertaking.  Our 
concern  with  the  whole  matter  is  at  an  end ;  and,  whatever  dissatis- 
faction the  judgment  pronounced  may  give  to  some  persons,  it  would 
be  beneath  our  dignity  to  notice  it.  To  other  hands  let  us  commit 
the  conduct  of  such  foolish  and  unprofitable  warfare.  If  an  attack 
proceed  from  the  fellow  of  one  College,  let  it  be  replied  to  by  the 
fellows  of  another — 

when  Ralph  to  Cynthia  howls 

Making  night  hideous,  answer  him  ye  owls  !— 

Our  interest,  our  duty,  and  the  just  expectations  of  the  worlds 
summon  you  and  me  to  higher  and  more  valuable  labors*  While  it 
is  your  employment  to  scrutinize  the  rich  materials  of  antiquity,  re- 
fine the  precious  ore,  and  stamp  it  with  the  impress  of  your  name  for 
safe  and  legal  circulation,  it  is  my  more  active,  but  as  pleasing  task, 
to  enlarge  the  currency,  display  the  treasure,  and  endow  wiui  new 
and  inexhaustible  resources  the  ardent  and  aspiring  minds  of  a  por- 
tion of  my  countrymen.  You  will  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  my 
prayer,  that  we  may  both  long  continue  to  be  useful  in  our  different 
departments ! 

I  remain. 

With  genuine  respect  and  esteem, 

Your  very  obedient  Servant, 

D.  K- SANDFORD. 

Edinburgh,  May  llth,  1822. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THS&e^riscaqit^ltfd  to  extonl  bk  imoMie  ludolgeiice  to 
any  errors  of  stylci  or  improprieties  of  expressioni  which  he  may 
discover  in  the  following  Address,  inasmuch  as  it  was  written  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  undet  the  influence  of  strong  feelings 
upon  the  subject,  and  put  to  press  after  the  short  space  of  three 
days,  interrupted  ^y  Y|inR9^  ^PgfS^W^^  ^^  principal  object 
is  to  promote  a  subscription  among  the  generous  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britaiuifor  the  succor  of  the  unfortunate  Greeks,  apd  if 
any  profits  should  arise  from  its  sale,  they  shall  be  religiously  ap- 
plied to  that  sacred  cause. 

Great  Yarmouth,  Norfolk^ 
Jul3/9^%f^m 


TO  TH£ 

PEOPLE  OF  ENGLAND. 


In  the  Courier  Nem^aper  of  the  twenty-ninth  ult.  t  read  with 
feelings  that  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe,  the  following  extract 
from  the  Parliamentary  Debates  : 


EXECUTION  OF   THE  SCIO  HOSTAGES* 

(<  Mr.  W.  Smith  wished  ta  put  a  question  to  thef  Noble 
Marquis  opposite,  on  a  subject  which  was  of  the  greatest  interest, 
not  only  to  the  British  natiqi^  )^^^^  to  the  whole  European 
community.  There  had  that  day  appeared  in  the  public  prints 
accounts  of  certain  transactions  at  Constantinople,  which  could 
not  fail  to  excite  the  strongest  Ittt^tions  of  horror  in  the  miad 
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oi.mtvy  m^n  who  vend  than  (ttnr,  Jie«f>}  He.  kaew  stale 
MitMi^ila  tbiNt  took  a  de^ptr  iaifreat  tbancould  potaiblf  be  en^ 
^ftttioHMl  by  any  Bntifk  heart  (H^ar^  hear.)  He  tbmpefore  mAed . 
to  ask  the  Noble  Marquis^  whether  he  had  receivied  anv  official 
accotiiM  from  Ottr  mwUter  at  Cmi$t&ntioople>  or  our  dipbttuitic 
9genW  elaeiwhefo,  wbidi  enahkd  hiaa  to  judge  of  the  correcuieaa 
of  the  acQonota  in  quealion^ 

^  TJie  S&Kqute  of  LoNDpKDBmuT  gate  an  answer,  of  which 
Ae  firet  poit  W9»  quite  inaudible  in  the  gaUel>]^  ,We  af  tepwardt  ua^ 
dersHMud  Um  to  atf » that  Gonretsiimtf  was  ^i  poaieition  of  tike  bast, 
ibat  ten  or  twebre  of  the  hoetages  for  the  pec^e  of  Sqo  had  b^n 
esocutdd  at  Comtafttiaople,  but  uot  of  a&f  dttoUa  regavdisg  it. 
A  cabmit J  had  ocowmDd^-^afid  he  couU  not  deecribe  jdie  trans* 
«etio9  alhided  to  by  a«f  other  Qamet**^  calamity  had  occwrredy 
whi^  hadainaen  put  of  die  peculiar  aett  of  barfaafity  wMch  hadl 
Won  fierpittrated  on  both  iide%  during  thp  war  in  the  ialaad  o£ 
Selo«  Acts,  of  barbarity^  he  r|»peated  ijty  bad  been  eonMnitted  eo 
hotSb^  aiiteii-m(H^ar.)  The  Greeks  had  diecBsehres  osauaitted  ceiw 
tMOt  crud^a^  vhic^  dsaugh  they  £d  not  |aatify»  led  to  tha  traaa« 
ai^ftSnS  ^onkphdned  ^.*^(Hear.) 

mMh.  Vf.  Smith  said,  that  be  wtis  lalber  inclined  to  thinls 
^t,  instead  of  tvehre  or  fifteen,  eij^-^Fe  persons  had  suflSercd 
deadi  by  the  hands  of  the  exoaniioiiBr.  He  had  asked  die  qubs«4 
tioo^  iar  order  tor  obtain  soatie  precise  informsdon  upofi  k.  Though 
thflf  piddic  would  scarcely  beUeye  thct  fiicli^  he  had  beei>  to)d  b^  at 
persoo  who  was  ifi  dw  town  at  thie  tisae  ef  the  AeoutMOy 
tfcofiigV  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  witaeas  ity  that  sat  peisona 
hdd  htpa  onpakd  alivc^  who  had  Cflflfemitted  no  other  cijble  ibm 
tha^  ti  hpcmniag  hostages  for  dieif  fidiaMMaDUtttrynsef>  at  Sfrn^ 
(Hear,) 

9^  SoM  I.  MacKiirvosaf  would  pi^  a  tpiesdoa  to^  theNoUe  lord^ 
which  would  bring  d^  Blatter  heme  at  oooe  to  the  honor  and  t&o 
fiteliaf;  of  the  British  natiaK.  lie  asked  hiita,  whether  aagr  dis»- 
paiicheshad  Usen  received  from  pot  amhassadkir  at  the  Ottomatt 
Porseyftoaawhickitcofddlfae  asoertained  ^ethee  any  q£  dmae 
pacsoha  who  faadhten  mardcired  by  the  barhaeous  tyrants  at  Cbn* 
staoriiiopie  had  facent  undes  the  ptoiection  of  thr  Britisht  mtnistei^ 
J^^Bsd  StrangCord^  of  had  sunreodered  theipseU^  to  the  TuriBfr  intt* 
dia  any  pledge^  prednse^  or  assi^rani^e  of  safia^^m:  that  nohlh» 
mani-M^^Hsw).  Her  WKU|)d  aho  ta|d  the  eppominit|^  pf  askipig! 
tbd  j!(oUe  Mabqdbi  wjndscr  is  was  mentian^fat  a|if  dEthyasoet 
dbpalidies(^^hadf»Bi«ed^diaeduffinaiibatsof^S^  apd  Gta^ 
sbntinbplewttsefiHed  vtitk  ^niahle  Oreekfadies  and  fhHdneny 
oieeedlD  dm  oa|Kicea  of  baibat»u»  Mahaosedan  vnhiplitpiMal 
He  askedwhedies  aainistera  ooiddiaffcndthe  nattoo:  pmf^  acoomit 
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of  the  new  slare  trade,  reoently  ^taUkhed  in  die '  east,  for  aimt- 
ble  and  accomplished  Christian  females,  by  a  government  which 
wai  encouraged  and  supported  by  the  administration  of  diis  free 
ind  enlightened  country.    (Hear.) 

<<  The  Marquis  of  Londomderat  in  reply,  stated,  diat  the  ques* 
tbnof  die  honorable  and  learned  gentlemen  involved  an  ailment 
as  well  as  a  question,  and  that  if  he  wanted  an  answer  to  his  ar- 
gument, he  must  bring  it  forward  upon  another  ocoision.  He 
believed  that  eighty  or  ninety  individuals  had  recendy  been  exe- 
cuted at  Constantinople,  but  several  of  them  were  inhabitanu  of 
the  Morea ;  and,  as  he  was  informed,  not  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  of  them  hostages  from  Scio.  Those  persons  could  not 
be  considered  in  any  degree  under  the  protection  of  the  British  Go« 
vemment,  or  in  such  a  situation  as  to  require  our  interference 
upon  the  principle  of  protection.  Upon  the  principle  of  good 
offices.  Lord  Strangford,  much  to  his  own  honor,  and  that  of  the 
government  he  represoited,  had  frequendy  interposed.  That  in- 
terposition had  in  general  been  favorably  received ;  and  there  had 
once  lieen  reason  to  hope,  that  the  hostages  from  Sdo  were 
in  perfect  security.  How  far  the  determination  of  the  Turidsh 
government  upon  that  point  had  been  altered  by  subsequent  infer* 
mation,  he  could  not  tell ;  for,  as  to  the  hostages  from  Scio,  he 
had  not  at  present  sufficient  iirfbrmation." 

After  the  perusal  of  this  dialogue,  I  was  unable  to  proceed 
further ;  every  other  subject  lost  its  relish,  in  the  absoibing  in- 
terest of  the  momentous  concerns  of  a  sufficing  nation-^f  a  classic 
nation,  whose  associations  twine  themselves  around  the  very  soul 
— ^of  a  Christian  nation,  in  which  I  had  experienced  the  rights  of 
hospitality,  and  whose  misfortunes,  as  well  aa  its  smtiquities,  I 
had  already  endeavoured  to  make  familiar  to  my  countrymen;  I 
felt  therefore,  that,  as  a  traveller  and  an  author,  as  a  man  and  a 
Christian,  above  all,  as  the  minister  of  a  religion  vdiidi  teaches  ua 
that  we  are  not  bom  far  ourselves  alone,  silence  woukL  in  me  be 
criminal.'  The  public  has  a  right,  on  all  topics  in  whiqh  it  is  in* 
terested,  to  demand  the  sentiments  and  (pinions  of  those  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  who,  from  personal  observation  and  ex- 
perience, are  able  to  aflford  any  information.  I  have  learned  that 
the  character  of  Englaind,  which  cmce  stood  so  pre4eminentamoi^ 
all  nations  for  generous  sympathy  towards  the  unfortunate  ana 
oppressed,  has  become  an  object  of  disgust  and  detestation  to  a 
sufiering  pec^le,  who,  in  the  ccmimenconent  of  their  struggle, 
looked  up  to  us  as  the  natural  averters  of  niisery,  and  patrons  of 
humanity.  From  public  documents,  and  private  infonnation,  I 
plainly  perceive  the  inclination  of  continental  confederates,  tani^ 
ingiio  die  support  of  what  is  called,  <^  die  balance  of  pow^,''  and 
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<«  the  peac<  oJF  Europe  |''  or,  m  other  wor^St  to  die  protection  of 
an  infidel  exterminating  government,  to  an  alliance  w!th<ldiberate 
murderers^  barbarians  habitually  stained  with  the  most  abomina- 
ble viceSf  and  declared  enemies  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  re- 
ports, and  indeed  the  confident  assertions  made  in  almost  every 
letter  which  arrives  from  Greece,  that  stores  and  ammunition  are 
dent  out  in  English  ships  to  provision  Turkish  fortresses  \  that 
English  officers  are  serving  in  the  Turkish  navy  and  artillery  $  that 
confiscations  of  property  and  imprisonment  of  persons  are  de- 
nounced and  executed)  by  our  authorities  in  the  Ionian  islands, 
against  the  friends  and  relatives  of  those  whom  we  are  pleased  to 
call  Grecian  rebels ;  that  the  rights  of  hospitality,  in  the  same 
quarter,  have  in  many  instances  been  refused  to  the  miserable 
fugitives  from  Turkish  vengeance  ;  all  these  considerations  render 
an  appeal  to  the  English  people  still  more  necessary.  Under  such 
reflectionsi  I  felt  that,  in  remaining  silent  any  longer,  I  should  be 
a  traitor  to  myself,  a  traitor  to  my  country,  a  traitor  to  humanity, 
and  a  traitor  to  my  God. 

I  appeal  not  to  governments,  statesmen,  and  politicians.  I  am 
aw^are  that  they  are  surrounded  with  difficulties  and  perplexing 
considerations  ;  that  they  are  frequently  obliged  to  pursue  what 
appear  to  be  temporary  interests,  in  preference  to  those  which  are 
more  remote,  and  to  adopt  a  line  of  policy  which  their  consciences 
cannot  help  condemning :  but,  whilst  I  endeavour  to  show  that  the 
policy  of  supporting  such  an  empire  as  that  of  Turkey,  is  weak  and 
vain,  unless  it  were  possible  to  effect  an  entire  change  in  the  moral 
habits  and  religious  principles  of  its  constituents,  I  would  excite 
that  ardor  and  enthusiasm  in  the  breasts  of  my  countrymen, 
which  may  lead  them  to  express  openly  their  sentiments  in  the 
cause  of  humanitj^j  The  vox  populi  has  been  sometimes  rather 
Imdpiously  denominated  the  vox  dei :  in  this  instance,  however, 
it  might  deserve  the  appellation  ;  and  if  it  should  fail  to  influence 
our  rulers  in  adopting  more  liberal  and  generous  resolutions,  and 
redeeming  the  character  of  Government  abroad,  upon  which  the 
best  interests  of  a  nation  always  depend,  let  us  at  least  demonstrate 
by  our  acts,  as  individuals » that  we  are  not  indiflFerent  to  the  fate 
of  a  Christian  nation, .  struggling  for  existence,  with  infidels  and 
barbarians.  It  is  not  by  steel  only  that  the  sinews  of  war  are  sup- 
plied, or  its  events  decided.^  The  expression  of  a  great  and  gene* 
rous  people^s  approbation,  the  very  influence  of  their  encourage^ 
ment,  and,  above  all,  the  conmmnicatioa  of  their  resources, 
might  at  this  time  operate  most  powerfully  in  restoni^  a  mise^ 
rabk  nation  to  its  rights ;  in  vindicating  the  cause  of  Qhristianky' 
through  the  triumph  of  the  Greeks ;  and  in  delivering  Europe  front 
the  disgracefol  presence  of  a  tribe,  whO|  to  the  vices  of  the  mc^t  ef- 
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femiiiiit^  add  tte  ^m^bm  ottht  mm.  t>ftrba|biis  fK^pi^  i  who  con* 
tribjole  nothing  to  the  general  mteresu  of  nations^  W  reader  th« 
beautifttl  country  which  they  oppress,  the  common  sepulchre  of 
arts  and  science.  / 

Jn  appealing  then  to  my  countrymen*  I  am  willing  to  beUeve, 
that  the  spirit  of  their  forefatliers  is  not  yet  extinct :  nor  does  any 
necessity  exist  for  reminding  them^  that  the  glory  of  their  country 
consists^  not  so  much  in  the  honor  of  its  high  military  and  nayu 
exploits,  in  the  prodigious  extent  of  its  commercial  relations,  in  the 
lustre  which  arts  and  science  spread  around  its  shores,  and  in  its 
mighty  names  which  Genius  has  inscribed  upon  the  roll  of  immor- 
tality, as  indiat  spirit  of  benevolence  and  philanthropy  which  has 
hitherto  distinguished  the  British  isles.  I  might,  indeed,  endeavour 
to  animate  their  enthusiasm,  by  recalling  to  their  minds  what 
Gfieece  has  been  i  that  land,  the  fostering  nurse  of  civilisation  i 
whi^e  the  spirit  oif  antiquity  still  seems  to  linger  amidst  its  o^ve 
groves,  its  myrtle  bowers^  and  the  precious  relics  oi  its  splendid 
edifices  y  where  both  sacred  and  profane  history  unite  in  forming 
the  most  interesting  associations  ^  where  Socrates  taught  the  les- 
sons of  hts  incomparable  ethics»  and  a  still  greater  than  Socrates 
disclosed  tiie  mysteries  of  the  <<  unknown  God,"  to  those  that 
sat  in  daricness.  I  might  ei^cite  their  gratitude  and  compassion  by 
passing  before  their  view  the  shades  of  departed  sages,  poets,  and 
ht^orians,  whose  immortal  writings  still  form  and  delight  ouv 
minds*  I  might  inflame  their  ardor  by  apostrophizing  the  mane# 
of  a  Mikiades  and  a  Leomdas,  and  by  dwelling  upon  the  glories 
of  Salanus  and  Th^mopylse ;  but  I  have  a  much  more  sacred 
^ause  to  plead,  and  an  infinitely  higher  name  to  invoke  :  the  cause 
I  plead  is  that  of  suflFering  Christians — the  name  I  invoke,  is  that 
of  Him  who  died  upcm  the  Cross,  who,  in  the  frightful  torments 
pf  hia  followers,  is  daily  crucified  afresh,  whilst  innumerable  mul- 
titudes, of  those  followers  are  urged  by  fierce  relentless  persecu^ 
tion,  to  apostatize  from  their  faith,  and  to  seek  the  only  remedy  for 
their  temporal  calamities  in  the  perdition  of  their  immortal  souls. 

It  is  possible  that  the  people  of  England  may  be  unacquainted 
with^  superstition  of  these  barbarians,  who  are  so  zealously 
supported  by  Christian  powers  \  They  may  not  know  that  it  is 
fieveely  and  implacably  hostile  to  Christianity-^that  it  was  hatched 
and  matured  in  falsehood,  hypocrisy,  and  blood — that  it  addresses 
itself  to  die  sensual  a^etites  and  cor^pt  passions^ — that  it  che- 
pshet  inordinate  pnde,  fanatic  zeal>  and  is  a  pander  to  the 
mesli  abominaUe  impurities-^that  it  degrades  the  d^pity  o€ 
hwnan  natuve^  and  depreciates  die  value  of  bttman  life^^tbal 
it  eneounagea  ignorance  by  representing  all  airt^  scienc«it 
and  litetature  as  unnecessary,  or  prejudicial  to  malnkii|d>  ttnlesn 
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warranted  by  the  Koran^^that  it  produces  mental  iotfbt  and 
apathy,  cbilKng  erery  tendency  to  specnhtive  exertion  ov  inteSid^- 
tual  and  moral  improvement,  by  the  desolating  doctrines  of  £ataHty 
and  predestination — finally,  that  it  establishes  the  horrid  principile, 
that  civil  and  political  power  ^11  dep^id  exclusively  upoh  Mxh 
in  the  law  of  Mahomet,  whilst  it  exposes  every  Christian  to  the 
unrestrained  brutality,  and  irresponisible  tyranny  of  Ae  vilest 
wretch  Aat  wears  a  turban.  If  the-reader  would  learn  what  in- 
sults and  horrors  the  very  ministers  of  the  gospel  are  subjected  to, 
in  this  vile  land  of  abominations,  if  he  has  forgotten  the  cruel  pub- 
lic execution  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  hung  like  a  dog 
before  the  gates  of  his  own  cathedral,  let  hini  peruse  the  following 
history,which  I  have  extracted  from  the  interesting  work  of  my 
ftriend,  M.  Pouqueville,  late  Consul  of  France,  at  the  court  of 
Ali  Pasha. 

After  diescribing  an  insurrection  among  the  Thessalians,  in  the 
year  1809,  under  the  conduct  of  the  patriotic  hero,  BlachavaJI, 
who,  after  a  capitulation,  with  the  promise  of  life  and  liberty, 
was  cruelly  put  to  death  by  the  Albanian  tyrant,  Mr.  P.  thus 
proceeds : 

«« Demetrius,  a  venerable  monk,  of  the  order  of  Saint  Basile, 
instigated  by  that  evangelical  charity  which  was  a  cbaractetistic  of 
the  apostolic  fathers  in  the  time  of  the  persecutions,  traversed  the 
whole  agitated  province,  to  calm  the  troubled  spirits  of  its  inhabit 
tants,  and  bring  them  back  to  the  yoke  of  obedience.  For  these 
pious  labors,  he  was  denounced  as  a  rebel,  and  brought,  loaded 
with  irons,  into  the  presence  of  the  Albanian  Satrap.  Being  there 
commanded  to  declare  his  accomplices,  in  hopes  that  many  llies- 
salian  prelates  and  ecclesiastics  might  be  involved  in  an  assumed 
conspiracy,  the  answers  of  this  pious  man,  strong  in  ardent  fahh^ 
and  his  appeals  to  the  living  God  for  the  truth  of  his  assertiotiis^ 
inflamed  to  the  hirfiest  degree  the  anger  of  the  tyrant,  which  ex- 
haled itself  in  the  following  dialogue,  wc^thy  of  being  transmitted 
to  posterity  among  the  annals  of  martyrology. 

^  Ali.  You  have  announced  the  reign  of  Jesus  Christ|  and,  in 
consequence,  the  oterthrow  of  our  altars  and  the  Sultan. 

•*Demetri0s.  The  God  whom  I  worslrip  has  existed,  an4 
will  exist  eternally:  I  acknowledge  and  reverence  those  whom  be 
has  placed  in  authority  over  us  ! 

"  Ali.  What  is  that  you  carry  in  your  bosom  ? 
«^  DEMEf  IH.U8.  The  venerable  portrait  of  his  holy  Mother  I 
"  Ali.  I  wish  to  see  it. 

"Demetrius.  It  must  not  be  profaned;  order  one  of  my 
hands  to  be  set  at  liberty,  ^d  I  will  present  it  to  you. 
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««  All  Thus  it  ts  you  mislead  die  minds  of  the  jjebple ;  we 
then  ttt  the  profane.  In  this  discourse,  I  recognize  the  agent  of 
the  Greek  bishopsi  who  call  in  the  Russians  for  our  subjection  : 
name  yout  accomplices.  / 

<<  Demetrius.  My  accompfices  are  my  conscience  and  my 
dtttyi  which  oblige  me  to  console  my  feUow^christians,  and  render 
tbeiki  obedient  to  your  laws  ! 

•<  ALi.  Tell  your  fellow-christians  then,  you  Christian  dog*^— 

'^DsiilfiTRius.  That  name  is  my  glory  ! 

"  All  You  bear  a'  portrait  of  the  Virgin,  to  which  it  is  said  the 
powers  of  enchantment  are  attached. 

"Dfmetrius.  Say  rather  miraculous  powers.  The  Mother 
of  my  Saviour  is  our  mediator  with  her  immortal  Son  and  the 
Father :  her  miracles  are  every  day  performed  in  our  behalf,  and 
every  day  I  call  upon  her  ! 

"  All  See  then  if  she  will  preserve  you.  Executioners,  carry 
him  to  the  torture ! 

^<  At  these  words,  pronounced  with  all  the  energy  of  indigna- 
tion, the  executioners  seize  the  victim,  and  throw  him  down  at 
die  feet  of  the  tyrant,  who  spits  in  his  face.  The  holy  image  is 
torn  from  his  bosom,  and'  sharp  needles  are  thrust  slowly  under 
the  nails  of  his  fingers  and  toes  :  but  in  the  extremity  of  his  tor- 
ments, the  following  words  only  escape  his  mouth.  <  Lord,  have- 
pity  on  thy  servant!— : Queen  of  Heaven,  pray  for  him  !-  This 
species  of  torture  being  ended,  a  chain  of  small  bones  is  applied  to 
the  venerable  head  of  the  Confessor,  and  while  they  draw  it  tight 
round  his  forehead  with  the  utmost  violence,  they  call  upon  him  to 
accuse  himself,  and  to  name  his  accomplices  *,  but  the  chain  is 
broken  without  drawing  from  him  the  slightest  complaint  or  ex- 
pression of  pain :  the  martyr  appears  affected  only  by  the  outrages 
pf  impiety  committed  against  his  God.  The  executioners  being 
at  length  fatigued,  demand  a. suspension  of  the  torture  till  the 
following  day,  and  the  sufferer  is  hurled  down  to  the  bottom  of  a 
damp  and  miserable  dui)igeon. 

"Next  morning  the  punishment  was  renewed,  by  order  of  the 
Vizier,  but  without  his  presence.  The  victim  was  suspended  with 
his  head  downwards  over  a  fire  of  green  wood,  until  the  skin  was 
eiKtirely  burned  from  off  the  skull :  that  his  life  and  sufferings 
might  be  prolonged,  the  brazier  was  then  removed,  and  a  board 
placed  over  his  body,  upon  which  the  executioners  mounted, 
and  jumped  with  such  force  as  to  crush  his  limbs.  Victorious  in 
this  last  trial,  Demetrius  was  then  built  up  within  a  wall,  his  head 
alone  being  left  free  amidst  the  masonry,  and  he  was  JFed  daily, 
that  his  torments  might  be  lengthened;  it  was  not  until  the  tenth 
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•im  aroie  that  his  life  and  agonies  were  closed  togeth^f  whilst  Ule 
last  word,  that  expired  upon  his  tongue  was  the  name  of  Omni- 
potent. '  J 

(f  This  supernatural  courage  astonished  9iX  Eptrus»  and  Deme** 
trius  was  regarded  as  a  saint.  A  Mahometan  of  Kostoria^  who 
had  been  witness  of  his  suflferti^s»  demanded  baptism^  a  cerempnir 
which  soon  afterwards  procured  for  him  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 

So  much  for  the  religion  oi  the  Turks,  and  the  treatment  which 
the  professors  of  Christianity  receive  at  their. hands.  Does,  the 
reader  wish  an  example  of  their  want  of  faith  ?  let  him  recur  to 
the  murder  of  the  innocent  hostages  in  the  Parliamentary  extract, 
at  behead  of  this  pamphlet,  the^truth  of  which  is  acknowledged  by 
our  own  ministers :  of  hypocrisy  ?  let  him  read  the  following  extract 
from  a  manifesto  of  the  Sultan,  extracted  from  the  Austrian.Obser"^ 
ver  of  September  7,  1821 : 

« It  is  evident,  that  all  the  rules  and  political  dispositions,  which, 
from  ancient  times,  have  been  observed  in  my  Sublime  Empire^ 
are  founded  upon  the  noble  commandments  of  that  pure  lawy 
whose  solidity  and  duration  are  guaranteed  by  Gk>d,  even  until  the 
day  of  resurrection,  &c. — The  Greek  people  have  been  at  all  times 
tributary  subjects  of  my  Sublime  Porte :  mercy  and  clemency  have 
been  extended  towards  them  in  every  particular :  their  honor,  their 
properties,  and  their  lives  have  bieen  defended,  protected,  and 
secured :  they  have  never  >  experien<!ed  any  other  treatment  than 
favor,  and  every  sort  of  kindness,  even  beyond  that  which  had 
been  promised  in  the  treaties  with  the  Rajahs :  nevertheless,  they 
have  had  the  audacity  to  trample  under  foot  the  divine  mercies  q£ 
which  they  have  been  the  objects,  to  pursue  the  path?  of  ingrati- 
/fd^,  and,  with  their  characteristic  perfidy,  to  maintain  a  perverse 
and  traitorous  conduct,  oi^posed  at  once  to  theii:  aUiegiance  and 
good  faith."  .      .  : 

Does  the  reader  seek  for  instances  of  cruelty  and  ferocity  ?  let 
him  open  the  journal  of  any  traveller,  who  has  touched  upon  the 
subject  of  Turkish  afiairs.  If  he  should  be  at  a  loss  where  to 
turn,  I  will  give  him  another  extract  from  Mr.  Pouqueville's 
iftteresting  volumes.  It  is  a  description  of  tlie  destruction  of 
Joannina,  by  Ali  Pasha  and  his  opposing  enemi^,  and  let  it  be  ob- 
served, that,  among  the  principal  horrors  of  this  detestable  govern^ 
ment,  one  of  the  greatest  is  that  state  of  anawhy  which  exists 
among  its  inferior  rulers.  There  is  scarcely  a  province  where 
the  Pasha,  after  he  has  become  rich  and  powerful  by  <;ontribu- 
tioKis  and  confiscations,  by  the  sale  of  offices  and  of  justice,  by 
exactions  for  imputed  crimes,  and  every  other  method  of  spolia^on 
which  fraud  and  violence  can  plot  and  execute,  does  not  set  him- 
self up  as  an  independent  chief:  as  far  as  he  is  himself  concerned. 
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Aili  polky  it  good,  for  the  hmt  of  Tdrkey»  fasiUiigi^lw  IhikM 
h^  to  die  ^perty  of  hU  oScets^  thete |tnd  vrwpx,  ai  i^ rapid  siig^ 
ces^n  in  sdl  dep  artments  of  the  state  $  whilst,  therefore,  a  got^emor 
ctm  by  &iH  redouroes  make  head  agauNt  the  pow^  of  hh  tovireign 
Mifd  heir^appar^t^  eo  long  does  he  ward  off  die  nbte  ^r  the 
bowstring  from  hb  owto  neck  t  but  the  miMifies^  of  the  poor  idhai 
bitants^  especially  of  iht  kitioteisi  and  helpless,  in  tl^se  oonfiicb^ 
wheK  no  horrolr  erf*  barbid^n  waorfare  if  forgotten^  are  fttconceiy- 
able.  Some  hktkt  idea  may  be  formed  of  diem  from  the  foUowMJg 
reflation: 

^*  As  soon  a$  the  Turkish  army  was  seenr  enciimped  upon  die 
heights  of  Driscos,  the  lake  was  covered  with  barks  fuQ  of  woibeii 
and  ehildreDt  of  tl^  first  famSies,  endeavouring  to  escape^  In  the 
tiiean  time,  the  tyrant  bating  given  his  /tStmtmn  tvoops  per^^ 
mission  to  plunder  a  city  which  he  was  unable  to  defend^  the 
houses  were  immediately  filled  with  a  lawless  soldiery.  Oie  of 
the  first  objects  of  pillage  was  the  cathedral,  where  the  Greeks^ 
and  even  tKe  Turks  fhemselveSy  had  deposited  their  most  preiioM 
efieets.  Nothing  was  respected  \  the  very  tombs  of  the  archlnsbc^ 
v^ete  broke  open  in  search  of  precious  relics,^  and  thesanctuaily  %rals 
polluted  bf  the*  blood  of  the  robbers  diemselves,  as  ^ey  dtsputed 
with  each  other  for  the  possession  of  die  sacred  va^es.^— The  city 
offered  a  most  deplorable  spectacle  on  ail  sides :  neither  Christians 
nor  Maho^detaind  w^e  respected :  the  harrems  ol  these,  and  the 
gyneceons  of  those,  were  forced  <q>en,  aild  displayed  the  cmel  sight 
of  modes^  straggling  whSi  violence.  Cries,  and  groans,  and  the 
crash  of  amis  resounded  on  sdl  sides,  when  a  tevnble  detonaidott 
annotthced  the  destruction  of  Joannina.  A  shower  of  shot  and 
shells,  gre'nadies  and*  Congreve-rockets,  q>read  carnage,  five,  and 
devastation  tihrough  every  quarter  of  the  town,  for  die  space  of  two 
hours.  All,  seated  on  one  of  the  bastions  of  his  fortress,  like  the 
esteribinaling  angel,  directed  the  destructive  ftre,  wUdi  socm 
levelled  to  the  ground  this  once  florishing  cakpkal,  widi  iu  piMc 
edifices. 

liiose  of  the  people  who  could  escape  fudmi  the  flames,  carryiovg 
in  thenr  train  friends  and  relatives,  kilf  burned  or  mutilated  by 
the  explosion  of  the  sheUs ;  women  loaded  with  thdr  dikfaren, 
and  old  men  enfeeUedf  by  age,ihad  scarcely  pa^ed  tiie  palisfeMle  (tf 
mount  Pactoras,  before  they  were  attacked  by  the  advanced  guard 
Of  the  Ottoman  zrtt^.  So  far  from  protecting  these  uofortonote 
beings,  who  had  escaped  the  camagey  tlkese  RumeKan  hotdiss  fell 
upon  defenceless  dti2«is,  plundering  tjiem  without  mevcy^  mA 
tearing  their  sons  and  datight^i«  from  their  atvM':  uttering: the 
most  piei^g*  crie^  the  poor  wMdies  dispersed^  and  endeavbuiM 
to  escape  to  the  mountains  •,   but  they  w^re  there-  met  by  awtfitv 
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9ft  of  plunderers  and  assasrins,  in  the  savage  mountaineersi  who 
faskl  assembled  to  get  their  share  of  the  booty.  Despair  at  lengdt 
gave  courage  and  strength  to  the  fugitives :  some  feeble  women 
succeeded  in  passing  the  lofty  chain  of  mount  Olitzika  into  the 
plains' of  Thesprotia ;  others,  seized  with  the  pains  of  premature 
labor,  peridied  in  the  forests  j  many  young  women,  after  having 
disfigured  themselves  by  the  most  dreadful  mutilations,  that  they 
might  become  objects  of  disgust  to  the  barbarians,  like  virgin 
txaattjn  in  the  times  of  persecution,  concealed  themselves  in  caverns, 
where  they  perished  of  hunger ;  all  the  defiles  and  paths  were 
strewed  with  wounded  and  dying  men,  or  with  their  corpses;  and 
thus,  fcfr  the  crimes  of  one  villain,  a  city  containing  thirty  thousand 
souls  was  overwhelmed  with  unutterable  calamities/' 

And  now,  would  the  reader  know  more  concerning  the  internal 
government  of  this  wretched  country  ?  let  him  take  the  portrait,  as 
I  am  aUe  to  sketch  it  from  personal  observation :  for  I  have  tra*^ 
versed  no  small  part  of  these  interesting  realms,  so  rich  in  all  the 
gifts  of  bountiful  nature,  and  so  despoiled  by  tyrant  man :  I  have 
S^n  the  pallid  countenances  and  squalid  forms  of  their  wretched 
peasantry,  worn  to  the  very  bones  by  labor,  want,  and  oppression 
— -I  have  seen  blows  inflicted  by  wanton  authority,  and  borne  with 
patient  submission — I  have  seen  those,  who,  by  commercial  or  any 
other  fortunate  speculations,  had  amassed  wealth,  either  careful  to 
hide  it  frofti  their  rapacious  tyrants  under  the  external  garb  of 
misery,  or  dissipating  it  in  prodigality,  in  order  that  they  might 
secure  a  few  moments  of  happiness,  and  then  live  upon  the  recol- 
lection of  the  past — I  have  seen  rich  and  amiable  families  turned 
out  of  houses  and  possessions,  at  the  caprice  of  a  Pasha,  who  desi- 
red them  for  his  favorites — I  have  seen  whole  districts  so.  appro- 
priated, after  the  inhabitants  had  been  exposed  to  unheard-of  per*, 
isecutions,  in  order  to  make  them  volurUarih/  throw  up  their  terri- 
tory into  the  hands  of  a  tyrant— I  have  ridden  over  the  ruins  of 
large  villages,  scathed  by  the  flames  of  destruction,  because  some 
reputable  family  had  refused  to  deliver  up  a  beautiful  son  or  daugh- 
ter, as  the  victim  of  that  tyrant's  execrable  lusts — I  have  seen 
part  of  the  Turkish  population,  in  a  large  city,  armed  against  its 
Frank  inhabitants,  cutting  and  maiming  with  swords  and  ataghans 
every  Christian  they  met  with,  on  account  of  a  private  quarreWI 
have  seen  large  towns,  professing  the  Mahometan  faith,  wh(»^ 
inhabitants  had  all  to  a  man  ap<»tatized  from  that  of  their  fore- 
.  fathers,  to  escape  the  inordinate  exacticms  and  oppressive  cruelties 
to  which  as  Christians  they  were  subjected — I  have  seen  rich 
tracts  of  country  turned  into  deserts,  fields  langut^ing  without 
culture,  and  cities  fallen  into  decay,  where  misrule  and  ii^ustice 
had  combined  with  plague  and  fiamine  against  the  constitution  of 
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•ocietyi  and^  as  puhlie  iknnordity  il«mhes  jnott  Aiid{gfpi*e  tiff 
to  maturity  Wier  the  reign  of  deq>oti9m»  I  liave.seeo  :9p9$isi)m$ 
ialse  wicnesees,  secret  poisoners,  open  aasaflstns,  and  «11  the  odhcr 
agents  of  unlimited  tjrvmny,  clothed  intlhe  sp<iiis  and  rioting  onihr 
property  of  their  unh^qipy  victims.  In  short*  I  haire  seen  a  naliQii 
humbled,  degraded,  zM  abusedi^^I  ha>ve  seen  man,  mwint  in  bw 
Maker's  likeness,  reduoed  belotw-thestandaid  of  the  hrnte  crealioii, 
living  without  civil  or  political  existence,  plundered  widiout  re^ 
morse,  tortured  without  mercy^aad  ^u^tered  widiout  eonum* 
aeration! 

Mr.  Wa^le,  in  1^  £rat  volume,  page  22,  of  his  ^seellM^ 
Memoirs  upon  Evropean  and  Asiatic  Turhy^  observes,  <<^at  ibr 
extent  of  this  iH-modelled  and  ilUbalanoed  empk^  pi»v^»ts  ;si»y 
acGueate  inspection  of  the  conduct  of  those  who  are  placed  over 
nmote  parts  of  k.  A  large  portion  iof  the  revenue  of  the  Ported 
and  the  great  officers  of  it,  is  derived  from  money  paid  by  Paabaa 
on  takhig  possession  of  their  giovernment,  or  some  occasional  fe^ 
mittances  made  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  continuance  im  th$^ 
appointment.  This  money  is  drawn  from  the  labor,  industry,  and 
commerce  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  province.  If  these  sums  are 
not  paid,  as  well  as  those  expected  from  the  farmers  of  the  cuiSl^mSt 
land,  and  capitation  t^i  the  latter  are  dirown  into  prioou*  9S^ 
the  governors  lose  their  Parlies.  If  they  are  remov^  in  a  ^hoit 
time,  the  provinces  ai»  exposed  to  fcesh  acacticms  on  the  anival 
oi  every  succeeding  Pasha.''  One  may  ju(^e  farther  of  the  4er 
plorable  state  of  Greece,  by  the  picture  which  Mr«  de  Cb»tea^ 
briand  has  drawn  of  Pelc4>enn^tts  and  Attica. 

<*  Le  P^loponesCiCSt  desert :  on  ne  voit  que  dess  villages  d^truits 
•par  le  fer  et  par  le  feu.  Dans  les  viUes,  comme  a  Misitra,  dcis  fau*^ 
hourgs  entievs  sont  abandonn^.  J'ai  fait  SQUvent  quinze  ^u^ 
<lans  les  caiapagnes  sans  rencontrer  ujae  seule  habitation.  Do 
criantes  avanies,  des  outrages  de  toutes  les  e^^^es^  ne  C€;s8ent4e 
d&ruire  de  toutes  parts  Tagricultttre  et  la  vie.  Chasser  un  paysail 
de  sa  cabane»  s'emparer  de  sa  femme  et  de  ses  enfans,  le  tuer  sou$ 
fe  plus  l^ger  pritexte,  est  un  jeu  pour  le  moindre  Ag^  d|i  phif 
petit  village.  L'Attique  n'offire  pas  mojos  de  servitude.  On  410 
fott  que  la  Ck^ce  elle«4n£me  a  voulu  amoncer  par  sou  Aemk  h 
malheur  de  ie&  aafans.  En  general  le  pays  e^st  inculte,.!^  kJ  um 
tnoootone,  sauvage,  et  d\me  couleur  jaune  et  fl^trie/' 

!t  is  now  time  to  discuss  the  motives  which  imy  induce  Chri^tifW 
otates  to  pa^xmize  a  power  like  that  of  Turkey,  a  power,  whichy 
without  their  iealousies  and  pditical  interference,  would  loi^  ag^ 
have  cffumbled  iiMio.dost. 

Is  it  fear  of  Russia  which  bxaxA  £uiop(^n  ^Tim^^ko^o  mdi  ? 
measure  ?  Is  it  in  the  Empire  «£  the  Sukim  that  they  wpuld  oppose 
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a  bankr  to  its  aggcandisemefit  i  Vatii  hope  ( the  coIomus  of  daf 
wSfi  be  kicked  down»  whenever  it  shall  please  the  arctic  de^t  to 
stretch  oat  his  leg.  .No  allisn^^es  6r  treaties  can  long  save  sudi  a 
power :  other  nations  will  only  compromise  then:  dignity  and  beM 
interests,  hj  endeavouring  to  defend  a*8tate  which  is  unaUe  to  de^ 
fend  itself ;  which  refuses  to  adopt  the  arts  or  polk^  of  meie  en>- 
fightened  governments^  and  whose  immutability  is  sanctioned  by 
the  dogmas  of  its  religious  faith.  Look  at  the  encrochments 
already  made  by  Russia  upon  this  impotent  neighbour,  and  the 
provinces  rescued  from  its  grasp.  Other  despots  may  not  have  die 
magnanimity  of  an  Alexander,  especially  when  they  shall  com^ 
mand  the  improved  resources  and  concentrated  power  of  hie 
mighty  empire.  Consider  also  the  Greeks  themselves:  unless 
they  be  utterly  exterminated,  diey  will  n^er  remain  quiet  under 
subjection  to  the  Porte :  one  ii^urrection  will  succeed  to  anot£ter« 
im  eadi  will  spring  from  the  very  elements  and  principles  of 
human  action  :  it  requires  not  any  connexicm  with  the  politics  of 
Europe,  or  with  the  designs  of  its  restless  and  ambitious  spirits,  to 
excite  tlie  Greeks  $  nor  will  they  be  repressed  by  any  recoUection 
of  the  past,  or  anticipation  of  the  future^  Having  constantly  in 
view  the  irritating  picture  of  their  own  humiHation,  illuminated 
by  the  increasing  lighl  of  civilization,  roused  by  their  histot ical  re* 
mufiiscefKes  and  the  animating  associations  connected  with  ever^ 
hill  and  valley  of  their  native  land,  how  can  diey  remain  passive 
under  die  rod  of  iron  ?  No  I  One  might  as  well  endeavour  to 
prevent  the  irruption  of  the  volcanic  matter  after  its  cofiobinatioia 
within  the  mighty  laboratory  of  nature :  ages  indeed  may  be  ce*- 
quired  to  prepare  the  effervescent  mass,  but  a  mon^ntary  shock  ia 
sufficient  for  its  explosion.  What  then  can  prevent  the  Greeks, 
connected  as  they  are  with  Russia  by  a  common  faith, by  great 
mercantile  e^ai^hments,  by  offices  and  emoluments  jrhich  the 
Autocrat  of  the  north  so  liberally  bestows  upon  them,  from  isiviting 
his  aid  and  imploring  his  co-operation  whenever  they  may  rise  to 
throw  oflPthe  yoke  ?  What  but  the  establishment  of  an  inde^* 
pendent  Grecian  empire,  having  rights  worthy  of  defence,  and 
privileges  worthy  of  enjoyment?  This,  I  venture  to  assert, 
would  be  the  firmest  barrier  against  all  encroachment,  whether 
Russia  should  endeavour  to  seize  upon  the  whole,  or  should  admit 
odier  Continental  States  to  a  participation  of  the  plunders  and  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  infi- 
dels against  their  Christian  subjects,  ought  to  put  thetti  under  die 
ban  of  the  European  confederation. 

But  I  have  heard  it  asserted  that  the  Greeks  are  sacrificed  to  X 
mean  sordid  spirit  of  mercantile  speculation. 

It  is  thought  more  advantageous  to  deal  with  ignoi^wtce  and 
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ipathy  than  with  enterprising  ingenuity :  the  indolent  Turk  i& 
easily  cajoled,  and  explusive  privileges  are  obtained,  which  would 
be  refused  by  a  more  active  and  enlightened  nation :  fit  sentiments 
indeed  for  that  most  Christian  government,  by  whose  partisans 
they  have  been  openly  promulgated — a  government,  which,  after 
solemn  declarations,  promises,  and  treaties,  encourages  the  abo- 
minable traffic  in  human  flesh,  and,  laughing  at  the  simplicity  of 
its  neighbours,  gains  double  advantages  from  their  abolition  of  it. 
But  such  opinions  are  as  much  beneath  the  dignity,  as  they  are 
adverse  to  the  interests,  of  a  country  like  Great  Britain,  whichu 
from  the  spirit  of  its  constitution,  the  temper  of  itspeople,  the  ex- 
tent of  its  resources,  and  its  geographical  position,  should  inme 
rather  than  decline  commercial  competition.  In  spite  of  all  exclu- 
sive privileges,  I  have  learned  from  the  most  respectable  sources, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  that  the  profits  of  our  commerce  in 
the  Levant,  have  been  declining  for  many  years  past :  and  what 
else  can  be  expected  from  a  country,  through  which  depopulation 
and  misery  walk  hand  in  hand  ?  where  the  many  are  sacrificed  to 
the  few,  who  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  wealth,  without  that 
which  ought  to  be  the  necessary  condition  of  obtaining  it,  active  in- 
dustry :  it  is  not  from  a  paralyzed  state  like  this,  but  rather  from 
one  where  riches  are  generally  distributed,  that  commercial  advan- 
tages are  to  be  sought :  it  is  not  with  barbarians,  destitute  of  all 
maritime  knowledge  or  enterprize,  attached  to  Asiatic  customs,  im- 
bued with  invincible  prejudices  against  every  useful  invention  of  mo- 
dem science'-^barbarians,  who  have  put  to  death  every  one  of  their 
Sultans^  that  has  attempted  to  introduce  any  innovation,  however 
useful,  into  their  ancient  ordinances :  it  is  not,  I  say,  with  such, 
that  British  merchants  ought  to  desire  connexion,  when  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  Greeks  would  open  a  channel  of  communication 
with  a  spirited,  commercial  people,  whose  manners,  interests,  and 
religion  conform  with  those  of  other  European  nations :  tiiat  peo- 
ple have  already  shown  what  they  are  capable  of  attaining  to  in 
those  insular  maritime  establishments,  where,  protected  by  posi- 
tion, and  unmolested  by  the  presence  or  interference  of  Ottoman 
tyranny,  they  have  gradually  formed  fleets  that  have  spread  terror 
and  destruction  through  the  Turkish  navy.  The  whole  of  Greece, 
emancipated  from  barbarian  oppression,  would  become  as  Hydra, 
Spezie,  and  Ipsara :  like  South  America,  she  would  open  a  capacious 
mart  for  European  produce :  England  woi^ld  be  the  first  country  to 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  this  commerce,  and  as  Greece  has  neitiier 
external  colonies  nor  the  means  of  acquiring  them,  she  would  seek 
their  produce  from  Great  Britain,  whilst  interest  on  the  one  side,  and 
gratitude  on  the  other,  would  cement  the  union  of  the  two  nationsi 
and  guarantee  its  durability. 
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But  it  is  useless  to  say  more  upon  this  part  of  the  subject^  and 
the  principal  topic  remains  still  tobe  discussed. 

I    am  afraid  that  the  standard  of  the  Cross,  raised  against 
the  Crescent,  is  thought  a  signal  of  rebellion ;  and  that  the  mrone 
of  the  Sultan  is  considered  as  fixed  upon  the  basis  of  legitimacy. 
Gracious  heaven!  that  terms  should  ever  be  so  perverted;  or 
that  the  epithet  legitimate  should  be  attached  to  tyrannic  despo- 
tism I  What  allegiance  do  the  Greeks  owe  these  barbarian  lords  ? 
If  indeed  to  strip  an  unfortunate  people  of  their  property,  to  in- 
capacitate them  for  civil  or  political  appointments,  to  expose  them 
to  insuflFerable  exactions  and  wanton  injury,  to  leave  them  without 
guarantee  for  liberty  or  life,  and  not  unfrequently  to  deliberate 
upon  their  utter  extirpation ;    in  short,  •  if  to   attack   and  con- 
quer them  without  provocation,  and  to  preserve  through  four 
successive  centuries    the   broad    indelible    mark    of  slavery  be- 
tween  the  conquerors   and  the  conquered,  if  this  be  to  secure 
the  duty  of  allegiance,    then  has  the  Sultan  a  right   to  expect 
support    from  the    confederated    Christian    states. — But    I    ra- 
ther believe  that  every  liberal  and  unprejudiced  man  will  think 
with  me,  that,  since  history  cannot  point  out  one   solitary  pater- 
nal monarch  in  the  blood-stained  annals  of  the  Ottoman  empire, — 
that,  since  the  sword  of  conquest  has  never  yet  been  deposited  in 
the  hands  of  Justice,  and  no  laws  exist  for  the  protection  of  the 
Greeks,  to  no  laws  are  they  amenable.     Unattached  to  their  con- 
querors by  a  single  benefit,  not  acknowledging  their  odious  domi- 
nion, unbound  by  a  single  oath,  unrestrained  by  any  bond  but  that 
of  terror,  and  never  having  renounced  the  imprescriptible  law  of 
national   independence,  they  retain  the  same  right  to  rise  against, 
their  ferocious  tyrants,  as  when  those  savage  hordes  first  crossed 
the  Bosphorus  to  usurp  the  throne  of  the  Caesars :  nay  more,  they 
have  the  strongest  possible  claim  to  succor  and  assistance  from  all 
Christian  Powers  5  and  every  philanthropic  government  would  at 
least  leave  private  speculation  free,  and  furnish  them  with  the 
provisions  of  war,  instead  of  prohibiting  such  supplies,  or  grant- 
ing them  to  their  adversaries. — To  denounce  their  patriotic  strug- 
gles for  the  recovery  of  those  rights  on  which  alone  legitimacy  is 
founded,  as  the  efforts  of  rebellion,  is  political  blasphemy,  is  an 
outrage  against  the  law  of  nations  and  the  law  of  nature ;    and 
the  endeavour  to  detain  them  under  the  iron  sceptre  of  their  op- 
pressors is  not  more  unjust  than  it  would  be  to  replace  Spain 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Moors,  the  low  countries  under  that  of 
5pain,   or  the  Russians  under  the  .yoke  of  the  Mogul  Tartars. 
Away  then  with  flimsy  Jesuitical  pretexts !    What  Christian  nation 
can,  what  nation  would,  plead  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive 
with  the  Sultan  ?  It  is  sufficiently  disgraceful  to  have  formed  any 
^e  or  convention  with  tyrants  nurtured  in  ignorance  and  hostility 
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to  our  fjuth,  daves  to  eunuchs  and  other  vile  mmisters  of  a  se- 
raglioi  who  commit  open  outrages  and  insults  upon  the  very  Am* 
bassadors  of  European  States,  and  consign  their  prisoners  of  war 
to  the  most  inhuman  treatment  as  criminals  and  slaves. 

To  say  that  the  Turks  may  not  now  be  driven  out  of  Europe, 
which  they  have  so  long  defiled  by  their  presence,  is  as  much  as 
to  declare  that  the  combinations  of  Potentates  ecclesiastical  as  weU 
as  civil  to  oppose  their  irruptions  were  improper  and  unjust :  to  say 
that  the  present  is  not  a  fit  time  for  interference,  is  the  same  as 
giving  a  temporary  licence  to  barbarians  for  murder  and  violence 
of  every  kind  and  degree  :  to  make  a  boast  of  the  pacific  and  con- 
ciliatory measures  which  some  Christian  Ambassadors  may  have 
recommended  to  the  Porte,  is  to  insult  the  common  sense  of  all 
nations  in  Europe,  which  know  the  character  of  these  barbarians, 
and  how  graciously  such  overtures  would  be  received  by  an  igno- 
rant proud  people  which  yields  nothing  but  to  menaces  and  fear:  in- 
deed  the  daily  massacres  which  have  taken  place  throughout  the  Em- 
pire, and  the  massacre  of  Scio  in  particular,  demonstrate  very  satisfac- 
torily the  utility  of  such  measures.  But  the  most  atrocious  part  of  all 
attempted  to  be  played,  is  the  endeavour  of  some  persons  to  assimi- 
Jate  the  Greek  character  in  point  of  systematic  cruelty ^  as  they  caB 
it,  with  that  of  the  Turks  themselves ;  and  for  this  purpose  they 
continually  report  the  old  story  of  the  barbarities  practised  at  tlie 
capture  of  Tripolizza.     Now  to  compare  the  acts  of  vengeance 
committed  by  a  conquering  army  at  the  capture  of  a  city  whidi  had 
made  an  obstinate  resistance,  and  in  which  they  found  all  their 
hostages  lying  murdered  in  the  streets,  with  the  horrid  slaughter 
and  evils  ten  times  worse  than  slaughter  inflicted  upon  thousands 
of  innocent  victims  wherever  the  Grecian  arms  have  been  crowned 
with  success,  is  really  too  much :  moreover,  if  we  speak  of  jg^^ma- 
tic  cruelties  we  must  pot  regard  so  much  the  horrors  of  war,  terri- 
ble though  they  be,  as  those  which  for  four  successive  centuries 
have  been. practised  by  one  party  only  against  their  unoflFending  sub- 
jects.    Read  the  account  of  any  traveller  in  Turkey,  and  there  see 
what  are  systematic  cruelties.     In  addition  to  this,  I  have  the  best 
reasons  for  asserting  that  the  cruelties  of  the  Greeks  at  Tripohzza 
have  been  greatly  exaggerated-^at  any  rate  they  were  committed 
before  even  a  provisional  government  was  established  in  Greece : 
since  that  establishment  has  taken  place  the  humane  conduct  of 
the  Greeks  towards  their  enemies  is  well  known,  and  is  ackaow- 
leged  by  all  except  the  dealers  in  fabricated  reports  and  Austrian 
Gazettes,  and  this  conduct  is  the  more  praiseworthy  when  we  re- 
collect the  ages  of  suffering  they  have  to  revenge,  and  the  horrible 
examples  which  are  daily  set  them  by  their  implacable  foes. 

If  the  facts  which  have  been  stated,  or  the  arguments  which 
have  been  adduced,  are  not  sufficient  to  excite  Ei^iisluneni  them- 
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sdvot  tSie  Bnt-hotn  sons  of  modern  liberty,  to  patronize  the  caase 
of  Greece,  I  should  almost  despair  of  moving  them  by  the  fre- 
ifuent  and  appalling  massacres  in  Smyrna,  Salonicat  Constantino^ 
pie,  and  other  great  Cities  of  the  Empire ;  massacres,  which  affix 
alimst  as  deep  disgi^ce  upon  the  Christian  States  which  have  per- 
mitted them^  as  upon  the  barbarians  by  whom  they  have  been 
perpetrated^  Still  there  is  one  transaction  capable  of  moving 
every  heart  which  the  scorching  breath  of  modem  policv  has 
not  dried  up  and  withered-— I  allude  to  the  treatment  of  unnappy 
Scio.  That  beauteous  Isle,  the  fatorite  residence  of  the  blind 
immortal  bard,  has  been  made  almost  one  gieneral  sepulchre  of 
ks  unfortunate  inhabitantSy  a  common  slaughter-house,  where  the 
blood  of  every  age,  and  rank/  and  sex,  has  flowed  in  one  united 
stream.  Yet  wy  apply  the  epithet  unfortunate  to  those  who 
fell  beneath  the  Turkish  scimitar,  whose  fate  it  was  to  close  their 
eyes  at  once  upon  their  native  hills  and  upon  their  own  calamities  ? 
The  lot  of  horror  is  to  others,  to  the  young,  the  beautiful,  the  in- 
nocent daughters  of  this  once  happy  Island,  dragged  from  the  pa- 
ternal roo4  from  the  tender  care  of  beloved  friends  and  relatives, 
from  social  happiness,  from  all  the  refinements  of  civilized  life, 
and  subjected  to  the  pollution  of  vile  barbarians,  whose  hands  wei^ 
dyed  with  the  blood  of  all  their  dearest  connexions.  The  heant 
jsu:ken8  at  the  recital,  but  it  must  be  made* 

Reader,  to  this  happy  Isle,  adorned  by  the  lavish  hand  of  na- 
ture, blessed  with  peculiar  privileges,  free  from  the  very  presence 
o£  Ottoman  barbarians,  and  subject  to  the  mild  government  of  Its 
own  elders,^  the  richest  and  best  educated  Gceek  merchants  or 
odier  proprietors  used  to  retire,  that,  after  having  enjoyed  in  peace 
^e  fruits  of  patient  industry,  they  might  sink  to  rest  in  the  coun- 
ftjr  of  their  forefathers,  and  in  the  bosom<  of  their  families.  The 
manners  of  the  Sciot  females  were  considered  as  elegant^  and  their 
souls  as  soft,  as  their  features  were  lovely  and  expressive;  the 
beauty  of  a  lielen  and  the  majesty  of  an  Andromache,  mig^ 
have  been  observed  among  them  at  those  festivals,  wjien  thej^ 
were  accustomed  to  realize  the  enchanting  scenes  described  hf 
aacient  poets,  virhen  the  aged  folks  lay  reclined  upon  the  ena^ 
melled  tiuf,  or  under  the  shade  of  the  overspreading  plane-tree, 
to  see  their  children,  decked  in  garlands,,  lead  the  graceful  dance 
and  chase  the  retreating  waves  upon  the  shore,  or  welcome  with 
their  joyful  songs  the  return  of  spring  or  the  gathering  of 
the  purple  vintage*  Where  are  ye:  now,  ye  £urest  ^ow* 
ers  of  Homer's  rock/  Isle  f  plucked-  up  and  witnered  !  gone  into 
slavery vrorse  dian  death,  if  death  could  be  ten  times  repeated! 
sold,..a£ter  the  most  horrible  pollution,  at  a  price  less  than  cattle 
in!  a  market  to  Asiatic  barbarians  and  to  African  Moors*  Gracious 
God  1  a  tenth  part  of  these  atrocities  in  an  unenlightened  age. 
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would  have  aroused  all  the  gallatit  spirits  of  Christendom  to 
avenge  their  wrongs !  and  shall  we  not.  only  sit  by  tamely^  whilst 
they  are  perpetrated,  but  suffer  them  to  be  extended,  as  tar  as  in 
us  ues,  to  future  generations  and  the  most  distant  ages  ? 

Reader,  if  you  be  a  brother,  a  husband,  or  a  father,  I  call  upon 
you  by  those  sacred  ties  of  nature,  I  call  upon  you  in  the  name  of 
wamanf  of  her  who  exalts  our  joys  and  soothes  our  sorrows,  of 
her  whose  weakness  is  her  greatest  power,  of  her  who  is  the 
protectress  of  our  infancy,  the  inspirer  of  our  youth,  the  com- 
panion of  our  manhood,  and  the  consoler  of  our  age  i  if  you  desire 
your  own  Island. still  to  remain,  as  it  hitherto  has  been,  a  sacred 
temple,  on  whose  altar  Virtue  herself  offers  up  the  pure  incense 
of  congenial  souls,  I  call  on  you  to  discard  your  apathy^  to  exert  your 
efforts  in  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty  and  religion,  and  preserve 
your  fellow-creatures  from  worse  evils  than  the  exterminating 
sword  of  ruthless  savages. 
—  And  you,  the  advocates  of  philanthropy  in  our  senate,  who 
have  so  oft  proclaimed  the  sorrows  and  vindicated  the  rights  of  suf- 
fering humanity,  who  have  extended  the  arm  of  power  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  captive  African,  why  are  ye  now  silent  ?  I  would  be 
the  last  person  to  suppress  generous  feelings  for  human  misery 
under  any  shape ;  but  what  are  the  pains  of  hunger,  of  capti- 
vity, or  01  death  itself,  what  are  the  sufferings  of  the  Indian  slave, 
or  Irish  peasant,  compared  with  those  horrors  which  overwhelm 
the  wretched  daughters  of  unfortunate  Greece  ?  Speak  out  there- 
fore in  this  cause,  or  boast  no  more  your  philanthropic  sentiments ! 
By  those  virtues  that  distinguished  our  brave  ancestors — ^by  the 
blessings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  which  we  ourselves  enjoy 
— by  that  sacred  ensign,  the  Cross  of  our  Redeemer,  which  is 
degraded  and  despised — by  Him  who  died  upon  that  Cross,  and 
taught  us  in  our  prayers  to  address  his  Father  as  our  Father — and 
by  that  paternal  God,  who  may  possibly  permit  these  evils  to 
exist,  for  this,  amongst  other  inscrutable  reasons,  that  they  may 
excite  in  us  a  spirit  worthy  of  our  high  calling,  speak  out,  that 
our  national  honor  be  not  further  compromised,  and  the  stain  rf 
everlasting  disgrace  stamped  upon  our  annals.  Ye  must  know  the 
cause  which  is  now  at  stake — ye  know  that  the  struggle  is  between 
oppression,  tyranny,  and  injustice,  arrayed  against  humanity,  civi^ 
lization,  and  Christianity.  If  the  former  succeed,  the  Grecian 
name  will,  in  all  probability,  be  blotted  out  from  the  list  of  nations, 
for  the  implacable  infidels  have  sworn  its  extirpation:  and  if 
Christian  Kings  and  Potentates  should  resolve  that  the  Greeks 
ought  still  to  be  kept  under  the  iron  yoke  of  their  Ottoman  lords, 
I  should  only  follow  the  Christian  precept,  of  doing  for  others  as 
I   would  they  should  do  for  me,  if  I  prayed  for  their  extirpation! 
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APPENDIX. 


The  following  heart-rending  account  of  the  massacre  at  Scio, 
appeared  in  the  Star,  of  the  sisQth  instanf,  just  in  time  for  me  to 
give  it  that  circulation^  which  this  pamphlet  may  afford : 

Copy  of' a  Letter  from  Leghorn,  written  by  a  Gentleman  in  a 
Greek  House,  to  a  Friend  in  London. 

Leghorn^  Jane  18,  1822. 
My  dear  Friend, 

In  my  last,  of  the  fifteenth  instant,  I  informed  you  of  the 
arrival  here,  on  that  day,  of  our  countrymen,  Mr.  M.  Rodoca- 
nache  and  Mr,  J.  Zizuiia,  from  Scio.  They  had  obtained  their 
passage  on  board  an  Austrian  ship  of  war,  and  had  performed  their 
voyage  in  thirty-seven  days  from  Scio  and  thirty  days  from  Smyrna. 
I  know  the  anxiety  you  must  feel  respecting  the  deplorable  situation 
of  our  unfortunate  Island  ;  of  that  we  are  able  to  judge  by  thelteen- 
ness  of  our  feelings  on  the  subject ;  and  as  these  two  friends  came 
direct  from  Scio,  and  had  been  witnesses  of  part  of  the  horrors 
committed  there,  I  hardly  left  them  for  two  days,  during  which 
time  they  gave  me  the  following  vivid  picture  of  the  misery  of  our 
dear  country. 

It  was  on  the  eleventh  of  April  that  the  Capitan  Pasha  landed 
several  thousand  men }  but  the  Turkish  fleet  had  scarcely  hove 
in  sight  when  the  commander  in  the  castle  began  bombarding  the 
town,  and  from  that  time  till  the  day  of  our  departure  it  was  one 
continued  scene  of  murder,  conflagration,  and  plunder,  both  in 
country  and  town  \  nor  were  they  even  satisfied  with  the  ravages 
the  fire  made  upon  the  houses— its  progress  was  too  slow  for  their 
fury,  and  the  hands  of  men  aided  and  assisted  the  raging  ele- 
ments. They  took  to  the  castle  about  eight  hundred  of  the  gardeners 
of  the  principal  and  most  respectable  families,  whom,  by  dint  of 
threats  of  instant  death,  and  promises  of  liberty,  they  forced  to  con- 
fesSy  as  far  as  they  knew,  where  any  property  had  oeen  hid.  In  al«> 
most  every  .garden,  at  six  or  eight  yards  distance,  were  seen  pits 
dug,  for  the  purpose  of  grasping  the  supposed  concealed  treasure.  All 
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die  women  were  sent  into  slavery }  the  men  and  male  children 
above  twelve  years  of  age  were  massacred ;  the  cluldren  of  the 
tenderest  age,  and  the  most  beautiful  from  among  the  young  wo* 
men,  they  sent  on  board  the  ships  widi  g^eat  pomp  and  solenmity, 
under  a  salute  of  guns ;  they  performed  an  o|)eration  on  the  male 
children  in  token  of  conversion  to  the  Mahometan  faith,  and  then 
sent  off  the  children  of  both  sexes  by  land  to  Constantinople,  by 
way  of  Smyrna,  under  an  escort  of  a  body  of  Turkish  soldiery. 
Two  regiments  of  Turks  had  assembled  and  shut  up  ia  a  place 
in  the  country  about  seven  hundred  persons,  chiefly  peasants, 
whom  they,  meant  to  divide  among  themselves  as  slaves ;  but  not 
being  able  to  agree  in  the  partition,  began  disputing :  an  Iman  or 
priest,  more  humane  than  die  rest,  expostulated  with  them  upon 
their  dissentions,  and  exhorted  diem  to  concord,  when  one  of 
those  savage  brutes  exclaimed,  <<  that  the  only  way  to  avoid  dis- 
sention  was,  to  put  them  all  to  the  sword,'' — ^and  to  the  lasting 
shame  of  the  human  race,  in  less  than  half  an  hour  all  those  in- 
nocent men  were  put  to  (leath*  Others  of  these  butchers  had  in 
their  possession  four  families  of  distinction  ;  the  women  and  chil- 
chren  diey  sent  to  the  city,  and  die  men  they  bled  to  death  as  sheep, 
ma  shughter-hotrse,  near  which  they  were  passing  at  the  time; 
Otoe  of  these  unfortunate  beings,  to  ^ob^  they  had  not  given  a 
mortal  stab,  was  left  to  linger  out  his  existence,  in  excruciating 
agony  dni  pain,^  for  two*  days.  But  what  will  you  say  of  those 
innocent  and  young  ^Idren  wha  have  fallen  victims  to  the  mo8t< 
horrible  death,  caused  by  the  brutal  conduct  of  the  monsters  m 
whose  possession  they  fell  \  By  all  we  have  been  able  to  gather, 
ft  appears  that  from  the  very  moment  the  Turkish  fleet  waS'  ds» 
stmed  for  Sdo,  the  total  destruction  of  the  Island,,  and  annihiladon^ 
of  its  inhabitants  were  resolved  upon,  without  any  examinadon  ol 
their  culpability  or  innocence.  On  the  8th  of  May,  the  Pasha 
ordered  thirtywiive  respectable  men  that  he  had  on  board  to  be 
hung  up  to  the  masts,  which  served  as  a  signal  to  the  governor  of 
die  castle  to  do  the  same  with  eighty^five  hostages,  ordering  ad 
the  same  time  the  eight  hundred  gardeners  who  were  still  ia  cus^ 
tody  to  be  strangled.  From  the  10th  of  May,  on  which  day  w« 
kh  Scio,  there  has  been  no  cessation  to  murders,  conflagrationy 
and  enslaving,  with  all  their  accompanying  ferocity.  Do  not  be 
surprised  if  you  hear  diat  there  have  bieen  nearly  sixty  thousaml 
Turks  on  the  Island ;  the  report  of  the  numerous  afad  rich  spoito 
of  those  who  first  w^it  over,  the  sight  of  gold,  silver,  jeweln, 
shipped  off  by  the  captors  to  j^aces  of  safety^,  endced>  over  a  horde 
of  these  barbarians  thirsting  for  Chrisdan  blood  and  plunder. 
The  number  of  the  slain  amounted  on  the^  10th  to  twenty-five 
dkottsand— of  captives  to  thirty  thousand.    Those  who  have  sa?ed» 
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themaehrfs  by  flight  are  comparatHrdjrfewi  thoie  wli»  nintdf 
baye  readied  the  Continent,  and  those  immediatdy  ^pected,  aie 
the  onljr  ones  saved ;  all  the  others  you  may  reclcoQ  among  the 
dead  or  the  captive.  Those  even  who  have  escaped  from  the 
Turks,  must  soon  fall  a  prey  to  famine,  as  they  are  lurking 
about  the  mountains,  without  food  or  raiment.  How  we  have 
escaped  we  hardly  know,  it  seems  like  a  dream,  but  the  Divine 
Providence  assisted  us,  having  so  many  dangers  to  encounter^  and 
being  so  well  known  to  the  Turkish  inhabitanta  of  Sao,  it  was 
only  changing  clothes,  and  being  accompanied  by  the  Austriaa 
Consul,  that  saved  us.  Together  we  traversed  the  city,  or  rather 
hell,  for  the  whole  of  the  way  was  strewed  with  dead  bodiet  of 
men  and  carcases  of  animals. 

The  walls  of  our  beautiful  houses  buih  with  black  Trojan  mar- 
ble alone  remained,  and  in  them  were  seen  figures  of  women  and 
children,  pale,  wan,  and  emaciated,  waiting  in  morbid  deqiatr 
till  they  should  be  transported  as  slaves  on  board  the  Turkish 
vessels.  Mediinks  their  cries,  sighs,  and  lamentations,  are  still  in  our 
ears,  as  they  implored  the  Consul,  for  the  lotve  of  Heaven,  to 
take  compassion  on  them,  not  to  delivtf  them  into  the  hands  of 
their  worst  foes^  not  to  leave  them  in  the  power  of  those  who 
would  force  them  to  embrace  the  Mahometan  Faith.^  Oh  I  bow 
^onising  were  our  feelings  then  I  But,  alas !  what  could  be  done 
to  save  diem  ?  It  was  thus  through  scenes  harrowing  to  the  smd 
tbatweat  last  reached  the  ship,  that  was  to  convey  us  to  Smymae 
yet,  as  if  our  cup  of  affliction  and  danger  was  not  yet  full,  we 
unexpectedly  found  on  board  this  vessel  tUrty-four  young  women 
of  the  beads  of  familiee,  on  their  way  to  Constantinople,  by  way  of 
Smyrna,  s^t  dnther  by  the  Pasha,  as  presents  to  the  Grand  Seig- 
nior^^^Many  of  them  we  w^e  personally  known  to;  the  least 
sign  of  recognition  on  their  part  would  have  immediately  disco- 
vered us  to  their  Turkish  guard,  and  our  lives  would  have  been 
forfeited ;  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  we  veiled  our  fea- 
tures from  observation,  keeping  all  the  day  below  decks,  and  only 
for  a  few  hours  in  the  night  breathing  the  fresh  air  on  deck;  at 
last  we  reached  Smyrna,  were  immediately  transported  on  board 
the  Austrian  ship,  and  finally  arrived  here.  But  what  tongue 
can  utter  the  perils  and  dangers  of  every  kind  we  have  been  expo- 
sed to  ?  Tis  God,  and  God  alone  that  can  give  aid  and  conso- 
lation to  this  humiliated  persecuted  race  of  beings  ;  those  that  are 
gone  to  another  life  are  the  most  happy ;  it  is  the  enslaved  sur* 
vivers  that  claim  our  pity.  These  are,  my  dear  friend,  the  gloomy 
accounts  that  the  above  esteemed  friends  gave  me.  I  have  heard, 
and  now  tell  you  with  a  bleeding  heart  and  a  tear-fraught  eye, 
that  my  poor  father  and  uncle  were  among  the  hostages.  Oh ! 
God,  what  a  blow  I  A  vessel  has  just  arrived  from  Constantino- 
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pfei  giving  as  the  advice  of  the  execution  there  of  ten  hostages  i 
will  this  never  have  an  end !  I  really  can  write  no  more^  1  feel 
so  sick  at  heart.    Adieu  I 


A  Letter  in  the  French  papers,  from  a  young  Greek  at  Smyrna, 
dated  the  19th  of  May,  gives  some  additional  particulars  respect- 
ing this  dire  event  The  writer  calculates  that  forty  thousand  in- 
diriduals  have  either  been  murdered  or  sold  to  slavery.  He 
says  :— 

Throughout  the  opulent  Scio,  only  fifteen  houses  are  standings 
containing  our  hiothers,  our  sisters,  our  daughters,  reduced  to  the 
most  dreadful  slavery.  There  the  monsters  profane  every  thing  to 
gratify  their  rage  ana  their  passions  ;  and  often  the  virgins  whom 
die^  have  sullied  by  their  embraces,  receive  from  themselves  the 
death  which  they  wish  for.  All  the  chateaus  which  rendered  our 
Island  the  most  agreeable  in  the  Mediterranean,  our  Academy,  the 
Library,  the  superb  Edifices  of  Saint  Anaigiroso,  Saint  Victor,  the 
Apostles,  eighty-six  Churches,  and  upwards  of  forty  Villages^ 
have  been  consumed  by  the  fiames. 

The  ferocious  incendiaries  then  scoured  the  mountains,  and  the 
forests,  and  they  are  now  at  the  twenty-fourth  Village  of  Mastic. 
These  tigers,  a  thousand  times  more  cruel  than  those  of  the  forest, 
have. vented  that  hatred  upon  the  dead  -which  they  bear  to  the 
living.  They  opened  the  tombs,  and  threw  into  the  streets  the 
bones  of  our  fathers,  and  the  corpses  of  their  own  vicdms  were 
dragged  by  the  feet  through  the  brooks.  Every  day  women  of  the 
first  families  in  the  Island  are  exposed  to  sale  in  the  public  mar- 
kets ;  articles  of  great  value,  such  as  the  sacred  vases  of  the 
Greek  and  Catholic  Churches,  and  the  habiliments  of  the  Priesta9 
are  by  these  wretches  sold  at  a  vile  price. 
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LETTER 


ADDRESSED  TO 

THE   REV.  T.  S.  HUGHES, 

FELLOW  OF  EMMANUEL  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE, 

By  EDMUND  HENRY  BARKER,  Esq. 

OF  THETFORD,   NORFOLK; 

OCCASIONXD  BT  THE  PEBVSAL  OF  THE 

"ADDRESS   TO   THE   PEOPLE   OF   ENGLAND   IN 
THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  GREEKS/' 


SECOND    EDITION   WITH   ADDITIONS. 


«*  Woods,  that  wave  o'er  Delphi's  steep. 
Isles,  tliat  crown  th*  -^gean  deep. 
Fields,  that  cool  Uissus  laves. 
Or  where  MsBander's  amber-waves 
In  lingering  lab*rinth^  creep. 
How  do  your  tuneful  echoes  languish, 
Mute  but  to  the  voice  of  anguish ! 
Where  each  old  poetic  Mountain 
Inspiration  breathM  around ; 
Ev*ry  shade  and  hallow'd  Fountain 
Murmur'd  deep  a  solemn  sound." 


1822. 
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A   LETTER^ 


DEAR  SIR, 

I  YESTERDAY  read  in  a  provincial  Newspaper  some  extracts  from 
your  eloquent  and  powerful  **  Address  to  the  people  of  England  in  the 
cause  of  the  Greeks/'  and  I  have  the  greatest  possible  satisfaction 
in  devoting,  to  a  serious  consideration  of  the  topics  suggested  to 
my  mind  by  the  perusal  of  it,  the  Sabbath — "  A  day,  which,**  as 
Gilpin  says,  *^  is  truly  honorable  in  our  eyes,  and  marked  as  a  season 
of  sacred  delights/* 

1.  1  am  not  in  the  number  of  those,  who  have  contemplated  with 
'^  apathy'*  the  present  struggle  of  the  Greeks  for  national  existence 
and  national  independence;  but  I  proudly  reflect  that  I  have,  from 
Its  first  commencement,  felt  the  deep  importance  of  it,  both  in  a  re- 
ligious and  in  a  political  point  of  view  ;  and,  so  far  as  my  slender 
intercourse  with  the  world  permits,  I  have  endeavoured  to  infuse 
into  all,  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  the  same  ardor,  which  animates 
my  own  bosom  in  this  most  interesting  and  most  righteous  cause. 
f  2.  I  perfectly  agree  with  you  that  the  repeated  massacres  in 
Smyrna,  Salonica,  Constantinople,  and  other  great  Cities  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  *'  affix  almost  a»  deep  disgrace  on  the  Christian 
States,  which  have  permitted  them,  as  on  the  barbarians,  by  whom 
they  have  been  perpetrated  /*  and  1  feel  most  strongly  that  for  a 
Christian  Government  to  leave  such  erimes  '*  unwhipped  of  justice" 
is  to  make  a  large,  grievous,  fearful,  portentous  addition  to  the  too 
black  catalogue  of  national  sins.  To  avenge  atrocities  like  these, 
I  should  have  thought  that  in  the  present  enlightened  age  ''ten 
thousand  swords  would  leap  firom  their  scabbards.'* 

3.  It  has  been  remariied  in  a  Sermon^  which  was  delivered  by  Bishop 
Shipley  before  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
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jPartty  and  which  m  isompeteBt  j«dge  bus  pronouiicecl  to  be  Ibt  motl 
tinished  compositifMi  ta  the  Engltih  hnguage^  ^  that  tiie  preacbiiif 
of  the  Gospel  faas  been  of  small  efikacy  aiBoagit  the  lodians^ 
The  aagacity,  for  which  they  are  xemarkaihle,  seems  to  tie  of  a 
partial  kind,  aad  to  ipartake  more  of  laatiact  than  of  reason.  Thejf 
can  empioy  great  art  to  obtaia  thek*  ends^  to  ffroadtt  what  they 
desire,  or  do  gain  a  «tif)eriori^  over  aa  eaeasy ;  but  their  passions 
and  habits  fvoceeding  aiways  ia  one  narro<«r  tradk,  tiiey  have  aekhar 
relish  nor  discernment  for  the  clearest  truths,  to  which  they  have  not 
heea  accustomed.  After  showing  the  greatest  address  and  cour^;a 
tn  subduing  or  surprising  an  <enemy,  they  cannot  compreheod  that 
it  would  be  generous  not  to  torture  him,  and  that  it  woald  be  wiaa 
to  give  such  treatment,  as  they  would  wish  to  receive*  They  have 
besides  an  untameable  savage  spirit,  which  has  refused  to  hear  the 
voice  of  instruction,  which  has  obstinately  refected  the  arts  and 
improvements  of  the  Europeans,  and  has  hitherto  only  adopted  the 
most  beastly  of  their  vices.  For  these  reasons,  though  we  ought 
not  to  remit  our  endeavours,  yet  I  fear  we  have  little  reason  to  hope 
for  their  conversion,  till  some  great  change  in  their  manners  luis 
made  them  abandon  their  savage  vagrant  life,  and  prepared  them 
for  the  discipline  of  law  and  religion."  (B'p,  Shipley's  Works, 
vol.  ii.  p.  2970  Now,  dear  sir,  if  with  these  mauspicious  omens^ 
the  respectable  individuals,  who  constitute  the  Bible  Society,  have 
at  an  enormous  expense  deemed  it  to  be  their  duty  largely  to  dis- 
seminate copies  of  the  sacred  volume  among  the  unconverted  hea- 
thens, will  not ''  their  heart  burn  within  them'^  at  the  more  glorious 
and  '^goodly  prospect''  of  rescuing  their  fellow  Christians^  the  Greeks, 
from  the  direst  cruelty  and  oppression,  which  has  ever  been  endured 
by  a£9icted  humanity — will  they  not  lavish  their  treasures  and  lend 
every  means  in  their  power  to  promote  '^  a  consummation  most 
devoutly  to  be  wished  for''-^will  they  not  perceive  the  far  weightier 
obligation  of  redeeming  the  Christian  slave^  Aan  of  enlightening 
the  free-bom  heathen  f 

4.  The  Bill  for  the  Admission  of  Catholic  Peers  into  the  House 
of  Lords  did  not  fail  to  excite  the  strongest  interest  in  the  minds 
of  the  Bishops ;  and  shall  it  be  said-^will  posterity  credit  the  fact — 
that  matters  of  such  little  moment,  (considering  die  very  small 
number  of  the  Peers,  who  would  have  been  benefitted  by  the 
passing  of  that  Bill,)  could  stir  up  their  zeal  into  vigorous  action, 
but  that,  when  a  Christian  population  of  seven  million  souls 
are  fighting  not  more  for  political  existence,  for  the  blessings  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  for  national  independence,  than  for  life 
itself  on  the  very  soil,  which  gave  birth  to  them, — ''a  soil  filled 
with  the  monuments  of  freedom,  enriched  with  the  blood  of  its  de- 
fenders, the  ;sepulcbr9  of  their  fathers,"  (Robert  Hall's  Sentimenis, 
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proper  to  the  present  crisis,  p.  71.)  the  maasoleom  of  Itennsm,  tfie 
sanctuary  of  gemos>  the  pantheon  of  glory — not  a  single  voice 
should  have  been  raised  throughout  that  Right-reverend  Bench^  to 
advocate  their  just  rights^  and,  in  the  name  of  our  holj  religion^  to 
demand  from  our  Government  the  measures  necessary  for  securing 
that  life,  that  existence,  those  blessmgs,  that  independence  i 
'  **  Let  us  endeavour  to  wipe  away  the  tears  from  the  poor  oppressed 
natives  of  India,  (Greece,)  and  su£Fer  them,  if  possible,  to  enjoy 
some  taste  of  the  legal  security  and  civil  liberty,  which  render  life 
dear  to  ourselves ;  which  are  blessings  hitherto  unknown  to  those 
dimates,  but  more  grateful  to  the  heart  of  man  than  all  the  fruits 
and  odors,  which  nature  has  lavished  upon  them/'  (JBp.  Shtpley's 
Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  322.) 
5.  While  memory  holds  her  seat,  dear  Sir, 

Dum  memor  ipse  met,  dum  spiritus  hos  regit  artus, 

the  impression,  which  was  produced  on  my 

F  Lord  Chatham's  Speech  on  the  employment 

ican  war ;  an  impression  the  deeper,  because, 

delights  the  taste,  the  reasoning  satisfies  the 

inciples   touch  the  heart,  and  the  sentiments 

ielings  of  mankind.     Now  if  his  Lordship 

ir  day,  what  would  have  been  his  language  at 

y  the  Government  of  this  country  in  respect 

silence  observed  by  the  Bishops  f  at  the 

lishmen  on  this  point  P 

so  appropriate  to  the  present  occasion,  that 

I  may  be  excused  for  inserting  the  Speech  intire. 

«T   ^annnt   mv  T  r^vAt,   1  will  not  joiu  in  congratulatiou  on  mis- 

ds,  is  a  perilous  and  tremendous 
tion — the  smoothness  of  flattery 
wful  crisis.  It  is  now  necessary 
uage  of  truth.  We  must,  if 
irkness,  which  envelope  it ;  and 
nine  colors  the  ruin,  which  is 
isters  still  presume  to  expect 
Parliament  be  so  dead  to  their 
pport  to  measures  thus  obtruded 
my  Lords,  which  have  reduced 
and  contempt. 

might  have  stood  against  the 
her  reverence!  The  people, 
but  whom  we  now  acknowlege 
►u,  supplied  with  every  military 
1,  and  their  Ambassadors  enter- 
— and  Ministers  do  not  and  dare 
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not  interpose  with  ((igiiiCy  or  effect.  The  defpertte  state  of  our 
Army  abroad  b  in  part  known.  No  man  more  high^  esteems 
Udd  honors  the  Ei^tish  troops  dian  I  do ;  1  know  their  virtues  and 
their  Valor;  I  know  they  can  achieve  any  thing  but  impossibilitiea; 
Imd  I  know  that  the  conquest  of  £i^sh  America  is  an  impossibility. 
You  cannot,  my  Lords,  you  cannot  conquer  America.  What  is  your 
l^resentsituation  there?  ffedonotknawthewor$t:  butwe  know  that  in 
three  Campaigns  we  have  done  nothing  smd  suffered  much.  Yon  may 
swell  every  expense,  accumulate  every  assistance^  and  extend  your 
traffic  to  ihe' shambles  of  every  German  despot ;  yonr  attempts  will 
be  for  ever  vain  and  impotent-^doubly  so,  indeed,  from  the  merce- 
klary  aid,  on  which  you  rely ;  for  it  irritates  to  an  incurable  reaent- 
inent  the  minds  of  your  adversaries,  to  over-run  diem  with  die 
knercenary  sons  of  rapine  and  plunder,  devoting  them  and  their 
pc^sessions  to  the  rapacity  of  hireling  cruelty.  If  I  were  an  Amen- 
cab,  as  I  am  an  Englishman,  v^ile  a  foreign  troop  was  landed  in 
iny  country,  I  never  would  lay  down  my  arms — never f  never,  never  I 
S^t,  my  Lords,  who  is  the  man,  that,  in  addition  to  the  disgraces 
and  mischiefiB  of  the  war,  has  dared  to  authorise  and  associate  to 
our  arms  the  tomahawk  and  scalping^knife  of  the  savage  i  to  call 
into  civilized  alliance  the  wild  and  inhuman  inhabitant  of  the  woods  ! 
to  delegate  to  the  merciless  Indian  the  defence  of  disputed  rights, 
and  to  wage  the  horrors  of  his  barbarous  war  against  our  bretinren? 
My  Lords,  these  enormities  cry  aloud  for  redress  and  punishment. 
BWt,  my  Lords,  this  barbarous  measure  has  been  defended,  not  only 
on  Iht  principles  of  policy  and  necessity,  but  also  on  those  of 
tioorality ;  '  for  it  is  perfectly  allowable/  says  Lord  Suffolk, '  to  use 
M  the  means,  which  God  and  Mature  have  put  into  our  hands  I'  1 
Uttl  Iratonished,  I  am  shocked  to  hear  such  principles  confessed,  to 
liear  them  avowed  in  this  House,  or  this  country.  My  Lords,  I  did 
not  intend  to  encroach  so  much  on  your  attention ;  but  I  cannot 
l^epress  my  indignation — I  feel  myself  impeUed  to  speak.  My 
Lo^ds,  we  are  called  upon  as  members  of  this  House,  as  men,  as 
Christians,  to  protest  against  such  horrible  barbarity — *  that  God 
and  Nature  have  put  into  om  hands !'  What  ideas  of '  God  and 
Nature'  that  Noble  Lord  may  entertain,  I  know  not;  but  I  know 
that  such  detestable  principles  are  equally  abhorrent  to  religion  and 
humanity.  What!  to  attribute  the  sacred  sanction  of  'God  Mid 
Nattire'  to  the  massacres  of  the  Indian  scalping-knife !  to  the  can- 
nibal savage,  torturing,  murdering,  devouring,  drinking  the  blood  of 
his  ddangled  victims !  Such  notions  shock  every  precept  of  mo- 
rsiity,  every  feeling  of  humanity,  every  sentiment  of  honor.  These 
abominable  principles,  and  this  more  abominable  avowal  of  them, 
demand  the  most  decisive  indignation.  I  call  on  that  Right  Reve- 
rend, and  diis  most  Learned  Bench,  to  vindicate  the  religion 
VOL.  XXL  Pam.  NO.  XLI.  N 
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Yif  their  God,  to  support  the  justiqe  of  their  country.  I  call 
OO' the  Bishops  to  interpose  the  sanctity  of  their  lawn,  upon 
die  Judges  to  interpose  the  purity  of  their  ermine,  to  save  us  from 
this  pollution.  I  call  upon  the  honor  of  your  Lordships  to  reve- 
rence the  dignity  of  our  ancestors,  and  to  maintain  your  own.  I 
call  on  the  spirit  and  humanity  of  my  country  to  vindicate  the 
national  character.  I  invoke  the  Genius  of  ilie  Constitution. 
From  the  tapestry,  that  adorns  these  walls,  the  immortal  ancestor  of 
this  Noble  Lord  frowns  with  indignation  at  the  disgrace  of  bis 
country.  In  vain  did  he  defend  the  liberty,  and  establish  the  reli- 
gion of  Britain,  against  the  tyranny  of  Rome,  if  these  worse  than  Po- 
pish cruelties  and  Inquisitorial  practices  are  endured  among  us.  To 
send  forth  the  merciless  cannibal,  thirsting  for  blood  !  against  whom  i 
your  Protestant  brethren  ?  To  lay  waste  their  country,  to  desolate 
their  dwellings,  and  extirpate  their  race  and  name,  by  the  aid  and 
instrumentality  of  these  horrible  hell-hounds  of  war  !  Spain  can 
no  longer  boast  pre-eminence  in  barbarity.  She  armed  herself 
with  blood-bounds  to  extirpate  the  wretched  natives  of  Mexico ; 
we,  more  ruthless,  loose  these  dogs  of  war  against  our  countrymen 
in  America,  endeared  to  us  by  every  tie,  that  can  sanctify  humanity. 
I  solemnly  call  upon  your  Lordships,  and  upon  every  order  of  men 
In  the  State  to  stamp  upon  this  infamous  procedure  the  indelible 
stigma  of  the  public  abhorrence.  More  particularly,  I  call  upon  the 
holy  Prelates  of  our  religion  to  do  away  this  iniquity — ^let  them 
perform  a  lustration  to  purify  the  country  from  this  deep  and 
deadly  sin.  My  Lords,  1  am  old  and  weak,  and  at  present  unable 
to  say  more ;  but  my  feelings  and  indignation  were  too  strong  to 
have  said  less.  I  could  not  have  slept  this  night  in  my  bed,  nor 
even  reposed  my  head  on  my  pillow,  without  giving  vent  to  my 
eternal  abhorrence  of  such  enormous  and  preposterous  principles.'^ 

6.  St.  Paul,  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatian3, 
writes  thus : — ''  And  let  us  not  be  weary  in  well-doing ;  for  in  due 
season  we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint  not.  As  we  have  therefore  op- 
portunity, let  us  do  good  unto  all  men,  especially  unto  them,  who 
are  of  the  household  of  faith.'*  And,  gracious  God!  does  not 
the  obligation  of  this  precept  extend  alike  to  the  palace  and  the 
cottage,  to  the  nation  and  the  individual,  to  the  statesman  and  the 
subject  ?  But  what  Christian  power  has  not  violated  this  injunc- 
tion by  a  tame  acquiescence  in  the  repeated  massacres  of  Greeks 
and  Franks  by  ruthless  barbarians  and  accursed  infidels? 

7.  [^  This  righteousness  and  mercy,  which  is  due  to  all  men,  but 
especially  to  those,  who  are  under  our  protection,  is  the  law  of 
nature,  the  command  of  religion,  and  it  ought  to  be  the  first  and 
leading  maxim  of  civil  policy.  But  it  is  amazing  how  slowly  in  all 
countries  the  principles  of  natural  justice,  which  are  so  evidently 
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necessary  in  private  life^  have  been  admitted  into  the  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs/'  (Bp.  Shipley's  Works^  vol.  ii.  p.  322.) 
So  well  founded  is  this  remark,  that  even  the  King  of  France,  who 
is  a  perfect  devotee  in  the  Christian  religion,  and  a  most  amiable 
man  in  private  life,  has  not  made  one  solitary  effort  to  aid  the  Greeks 
in  their  struggle  for  political  existence,  conformably  alike  to  the 
principles  of  that  pure  faith  and  to  the  dictates  of  an  enlightened 
policy* 

8.  It  has  been  declared  from  the  Bench,  and  on  the  authority 
of  Lord  Coke,  '^that  Christianity  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  common 
law  of  the  land  ;"  and  if  that  be  the  case,  doubtlessly  all  conduct 
both  in  the  statesman  and  in  the  individual,  which  is  repugnant  to  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  is  punishable  by  that  law.  I  have  a 
light  then,  dear  Sir,  to  expect  and  to  demand  through  the  Parlia*^ 
mentfrom  the  Ministers  of  this  country  their  protection  of  and 
assistance  to  the  Greeks  in  a  contest,  which  threatens  their  very 
existence. 

9-  A  publica&was,  if  I  rightly  remember,  recently  tried  for  and 
convicted  of  the  offence  of  refusing  to  receive  into  his  house  a 
person,  who  had  fallen -into  the  Thames  and  had  been  rescued  from 
a  watery  grave ;  and  it  was,  I  think,  argued  in  the  Court,  not  so 
much  that  his  house  should  have  been  opened  to  the  reception  of 
the  sufferer^  because  it  was  licensed  for  the  public  accommodation, 
as  that  the  law  of  humanity  is  anterior  to  all  positive  law,  because 
it  is  a  part  of  Christianity,  which  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  common 
law  of  the  land.  Now  if  an  individual  is  in  such  a  case  and  on 
such  grounds  liable  to  punishment  for  not  following  the  precepts 
of  our  holy  religion,  surely  no  man  will  deny  the  obligation  of 
those,  who  are  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  country, 
to  regulate  its  policy  by  those  precepts — no  tnan  will  dispute  the 
criminality  of  those,  who  have  adhered  to  a  different  «ystem^ 

If  it  be  contended  that  the  publican  might  on  such  a  ground 
be  punished  by  the  State,  because  he  was  a  subject  of  the  State, 
but  that  our  Ministers  would  not  be  punishable  for  refusing  to  as- 
sist the  Greeks,  because  they  are  the  subjects  of  another  State,  I 
reply  that  England  has  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  of  inter- 
fering in  the  affairs  of  other  States — has  it  not  done  so  in  respect 
to  the  abolition  of  the  infamous  traffic  in  human  flesh?  did  it  not 
assist  in  forcing  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  the  present  King  on 
the  throne  of  France  apparently  against  tlie  consent  of  the  people  ? 
did  it  not  for  some  time  refuse  to  recognise  the  Spanish  Constitu- 
tion? and  did  it  not  connive  at  the  unprincipled,  the  Buonapartean^ 
the  barbarian  conduct  of  the  Holy  Alliance  in  crushing  the  rising 
liberties  of  Naples  and  Piedmont?  1  may  be  justified  for  using 
this  strong  language,  when  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  Ministry 
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bad  during  the  last  Session  the  magnaniinity  and  die  integrity  fe  de* 
clare  within  the  walls  of  PariiameHt^  that  **  there  was  a  Spleiidf>r 
and  |i  glory  about  the  despotism  of  Napoteon^  as  much  at  leask 
as  despotism  yvould  admit  of ;  but  that  the  tien^  of  tite  Allies  are 
gloomy,  dark^  hopeless^  and  barbarous/' 

10^  Tl»e  war  between  the  Turks  and  die  Greeks  must  be  re« 
garded  as  a  war  of  extermination;  in  the  nenrous  and  sententious 
language  of  Tacitus,  Vtrisque  necessitas  in  loco,  spes  in  virtute,  uilvM 
tx  victoria.  *'  The  cause  speaks  for  itself:  it  excites  feieltngS|  which 
words  are  ill  able  to  express ;  involving  evety  object  and  moUvl^, 
which  can  engage  the  solicitude^  affect  riie  interests,  or  inflame  t'he 
heart  of  man.  After  a  series  of  provocations  and  iniuries,  recipro^ 
cally  sustained  and  retaliated^  the  dispute  betwixt  them  and  their 
enemies  is  broii^t  to  a  short  issue — it  is  no  longer,  which  of  Ikit 
two  nations  shall  have  the  ascendant,  but  whidi  shal)  continue  a 
nation — it  is  a  struggle  for  existence^  not  for  empire*^  {Robert 
Hairs  Sentiments  proper  to  the  present  Crisis,  p.  66.)  And 
with  this  feeling  shall  we  not  deem  it  to  be  our  pl«n  and 
paramount  duty  as  Christians  to  aid  the  cause  6f  the  Christian 
Greeks  i  If  we  hesitate  a  moment  to  take  a  decideti  part  in  the  ^ 
struggle — if  we  in  an^  way  whatever  lend  any  support  to  tbie 
base  horde  of  Asiatic  infidels^  are  we  not  manifestly  chargeable 
with  a  share  in  the  guilt  of  all  the  massac^s,  which  those  accursed 
barbarians  may  make  of  the  Greeks,  who  may  unfortunately  faB 
into  their  hands  i  Does  not  die  innocent  Mood  recently  sb^d  iti 
Constantinople  and  in  Scio  ^  rise  up  in  judgment''  against  tts,  bi^- 
cause  by  a  proper  interference  we  could  and  must  haive  prevented 
itf  Methinks  I  see  the  shade  of  ibe  venerable  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantiaople,  murdered  by  an  enthroned  ruffian,  boveltng  over  the 
dome  of  St.  Stephen,  waving  the  Standard  of  the  Cross,  and  in 
shrill  and  lugubrious  tones  (kmanding  from  the  people  of  Englafnd 
as  fellow  Christians — on  the  faith  of  the  religious  principles,  Which 
they  profess,— ^vengeance  for  himself  and  protection  for  his  op^ 
pressed  countrymen ! 

11.  But  it  is  argued  that  the  cruelties,  which  have  been  chargf^ 
on  the  Turks,  have  been  practised  in  a  simikr  way  by  tlie  Greeks 
themselves.  If  such  is  the  fact,  this  is  the  strongest  possible 
reason  for  assisting  the  Greeks  to  realise  tlieir  national  indepen* 
dence,  because  by  making  them  free  you  will  inspire  them  whb 
all  the  generous  sentiments  oi  free-bom  men — **  their  souls  wM 
walk  abroad  in  dieir  own  majesty — their  bodies  will  swefl  beyond 
the  measure  of  their  chains,  which  will  burst  from  around  mtm, 
and  they  will  stand  redeemed,  regenerated,  and  disenthralled  hjf  Aie 
^f\  irigistibleXxenius  of  IJwjyersal  Emancipation/'  {Curran's  Defence 
\hrf      of  kotvan!)    But,  while  1  shall  not  attempt  to  paHliate  iiny  baH[>vri'- 
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lif%  which  the  Gmekt  may  hate  cooiimtted  on  the  vanquished 
Turks,  justice  requires  from  me  the  uiAappy  declaration  that  it  is 
pot*  in  thfs  cirei4QD9taBcet  of  the  contest,  the  policy  of  the  Greeks 
tp  give  any  quarter  whateYer  to  the  Turkish  soldiers  or  sailors ; 
^fid  with  respect  to  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  garrison  at  Tri<- 
polizza,  it  was  expressly  stated  in  the  account  that  the  immediate 
csH^eof  the  destruction  was  the  PREVIOUS  massacre,  which  that 
Turkish  garrison  had  made  of  the  300  eminent  Greek  hostages 
confined  in  the  citadel — a  feet,  with  which  the  besieging  Greeks 
became  acquainted  only  on  their  first  entrance  into  the  place,  and 
^'hjch  was  well  calculated  to  provoke  the  spirit  of  revenge,  which 
more  or  less  actuates  every  human  breast  in  every  clime,  whether 
**  bond  or  free,"  whether  Heatlien  or  Christian. 

1^  Such  arguments,  founded  on  the  cruelties  and  the  barbarities 
of  the  Greeks,  even  if  they  rested  on  facts,  would  be  intitled  to  no 
fnore  weight  than  similar  arguments  advanced  bjf  the  advocates  of 
the  Slavic  Trade.  '*  I  trust  we  shall  no  longer  continue  this  com- 
insrce  to  the  destruction  of  every  improvement  on  that  wide  Conti- 
nent ;  and  shall  not  consider  ourselves  as  conferring  too  great  a 
boon  vsk  restoring  its  inhabitants  to  the  rank  of  human  beings.  1 
tjpust  we  shall  not  think  ourselves  too  liberal,  if  by  abolishing  the 
Sktve-Trade,  we  give  them  the  same  common  chance  of  civiUzation 
wjtb  other  parts  of  the  worlds  and  that  we  shall  now  allow  to  Afri- 
ca, (Greece,)  the  opportunity — the  hope — the  prospect  of  attahiing 
ta  the  sa9ie  blessings,  which  we  ourselves,  through  the  favorable 
4iq>eosations  of  Divine  Providence,  have  been  permitted  at  a  much 
H^ore  early  period  to  enjoy.  If  we  listen  to  the  voke  of  reason 
and  duty,  and  pursue  the  line  of  conduct,  which  they  prescribe, 
some  of  us  msiy  live  to  see  a  reverse  of  that  picture,  from 
.wbjcii  we  now  turn  our  eyes  with  shame  and  regret.  We  may  live 
to  behold  the  natives  of  Africa,  (Greece,)  engaged  in  the  calm  occu- 
|wtiona  of  industry,  in  the  pursuits  of  a  just  and  legitimate  com- 
merce. We  may  behold  the  beams  of  science  and  |^lo8ophy  break- 
iDj^  in  on  their  land,  which,  at  some  happy  period  in  still  later  times, 
may  blaze  with  full  lustre ;  and  joining  their  influence  to  that  of  pure 
feiigion,  may  illuminate  and  invigorate  the  most  distant  extremi- 
ties of  that  immense  Continent.  Then  may  we  hope  that  even  Afri- 
ca, though  last  of  all  the  quarters  of  the  Globe,  shall  enjoy  at  length, 
la  the  evening  of  her  days,  those  blessings,  which  have  descended  so 
plentifully  upon  us  in  a  much  earlier  period  of  the  world.  Then 
ai&o  will  Europe,  participating  in  her  improvement  and  prosperity, 
receive  an  ample  recompence  for  the  turdy  kindness,  (if  kindness  it 
can  be  called,)  of  no  longer  hindering  that  Continent  from  extri- 
ca«(ing  herself  out  of  the  darkness,  which,  in  other  more  fortunate 
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regions^  has  been  so  much   more  speedily  dispelled/'    {Pittas 
Speech  in  179^,  on  the  Slave-Trade.) 

13.  The  present  Ministry  avow  themselves  to  be  the  disciples  of 
William  Pitt,  and  they  have  now  presented  to  them  a  glorious  op- 
portunity of  showing  themselves  to  be  his  disciples  by  acting  m 
the  spirit,  which  dictated  those  remarks. 

14.  The  ground,  on  whicfar  the  British  Government  appears 
hitherto  to  have  acted  in  discountenancing  the  Greek  Insurrection^ 
is  simply  the  fear  that,  if  it  was  crowned  with  the  merited  success^ 
Russia  would  have  the  in  tire  command  of  Greece,  and  the  balance 
of  power  might  be  endangered  or  destroyed.  I  agree  with  you,  dear 
Sir,  in  deeming  this  to  be  a  mistaken  policy.  For,  if  Greece  main* 
tains  her  stand  against  Turkey,  but  at  the  close  of  the  conflict  is 
enfeebled  by  the  prodigious  efforts,  which  she  may  have  made,  she 
will  naturally  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  Russia  for  protection  ; 
but,  if  by  our  assistance  during  the  struggle  she  is  enabled  to  quit 
the  field  ''  more  than  conqueror" — if  she  establishes  on  a  solid 
basis  a  form  of  Government  adapted  to  the  manners,  the  habits, 
the  opinions,  the  feelings,  and  the  religion  of  the  natives,  the 
balance  of  power  will  be  considerably  strengthened  instead  of 
being  weakened ;  Greece  will  adhere  rather  to  £ngland,  which 
powerfully  aided  her  exertions,  than  to  Russia,  which  had  for  50 
years  plentifully  fed  her  with  hopes,  and  in  the  hour  of  her  need 
has  treacherously  and  cruelly  deserted  her ;  a  great  counterpoise 
will  be  given  to  the  ambitious  and  unprincipled  power  of  Austria,— 
a  power,  on  which  the  rest  of  £urope,  from  recent  experience,  has 
good  reason  to  look  with  a  more  jealous  and  watchiful  eye  than 
on  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias. 

15.  1  shall  not  deny,  that  any  writers  are  at  full  liberty  to  de- 
nominate the  Greeks  Rebels,  when  they  have  answered  the  ques- 
tions, whether  the  Barons  at  Runnamede  were  or  were  not  Rebek, 
whether  the  Reformation  was  or  was  not  a  Rebellion  against  the 
Church  of  Rome,  whether  Jesus  Christ,  who  overturn^  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Jews^  was  or  was  not  a  traitor  to  his  country  and  a  ~ 
Rebel  against  the  Roman  Empire,  whether  the  Christian  Mission- 
aries, who  labor  to  subvert  the  faith  of  the  Hindoos,  are  or  are  not 
Rebels  against  the  established  creed  of  India  i 

16.  Seneca  has  finely  remarked  that  *'  a  virtuous  man,  struggling 
with  misfortunes,  is  such  a  spectacle,  as  Gods  might  look  upon 
with  pleasure,'*  {Spectator,  No.  SQ.)  I,  however,  think  that  anation^ 
sunk  in  ignorance  and  vice,  but  after  ''  the  sleep  of  ages''  rising 
as  one  man,  possessed  of  **  the  unconquerable  mind,*' and  animated 
with  *' Freedom's  holy  flame,"  in  vigorous  and  hearty  rebellion 
against  the  despotism  of  its  rulers,  is  the  most  glorious  sight,  which 
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humanised,  civilised,  cbrktiantsed  man  can  behold — the  C(mt^4 
plation  of  which  cannot  but  be  regarded  with  the  most  gracious 
eyes  by  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  because  out  of  the  chaos  and  confusion 
inseparable  from  such  awful  events  will  be  formed,  in  the  due 
course  of  time  and  by  his  almighty  power,  a  more  beautiful  system 
of   Government,  with  greater  purity  in  the  religion  of  the  people, 

a  system,  which  will  afford  ample  scope  for  the  display  of  those 

^^  great  and  splendid  actions,  which  are  reserved' for  high  and  emi- 
nent occasions — which  are  important  both  from  their  immediate 
advantage  and  their  remoter  influence — which  often  save  and  always 
illustrate  the  age  and  nation,  in  which  they  appear-7-which  raise  the 
standard  of  morals — which  arrest  the  progress  of  degeneracy— > 
Mrhich  diffuse  a  lustre  over  the  path  of  life :  monuments  of  the 
greatness  of  the  human  soul,  they  present  to  the  world  the  august 
image  of  virtue  in  her  sublimest  form,  from  which  streams  of  light 
and  glory  issue  to  remote  times  and  ages ;  while  their  commemora- 
tion, by  the  pen  of  historians  and  poets,  awakens  in  distant  bosoms 
tbe*  sparks  of  kindred  excellence."  (2i.  Halts  Modern  Infidtlity 
co9i$uleredf  p.  26.) 

!?• ''  If  a  man  should  be  unfortunate  enough  to  live  under  the  do- 
minion of  a  prince,  who,  like  the  monarcbs  of  Persia,  could  mur- 
der his  subjects  at  will,  he  may  be  unhappy,  but  cannot  complain ; 
for,  on  Mr.  Hey's  theory,  he  never  had  any  rights  but  what  were 
created  by  society,  and,  on  Mr.  Burke's,  he  has  for  ever  relin- 
quished them.  The  claims  of  nature  being  set  aside,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Government  despotic  from  the  beginning,  his 
misery  involves  no  injustice,  and  admits  of  no  remedy,  it  requires 
little  discernment  to  see  that  this  theory  rivets  the  chains  of  de- 
spotism, and  shuts  out  from  the  political  world  the  smallest  glimpse 
of  emancipation  or  improvement.  Its  language  is.  He,  that  is  a 
slave,  let  him  be  a  slave  still."  (R.  Hall's  Apology  for  the  Freedom 
of  the  Press,  p.  59—63.  Edit.  7th.) 

18.  But  it  is  contended  on  the  supposed  authority  of  Scripture  > 
that  ''Ae  Powers,  that  be,  are  ordained  of  God,"  Yes,  but 
we  are  to  understand  this  declaration  with  some  qualification.  It 
is  God's  will  that  tyranny  should  exist  in  certain  places  for  certain 
ages;  but  it  can  never  be  his  pleasure. that  it  should  last  for  ever, 
because  we  are  assured  ^'  that  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his 
works,"  and  because  the  history  of  the  Bible  shows  that,  when  a 
nation  is  plunged  in  the  grossest  depravity  and  the  most  abominable 
ignorance,  God  permits  its  entire  destruction  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  some  other  nation,  as  in  the  cases  of  Canaan,  Sodom 
and  Gdmorrha,  Nineveh  and  Babylon.  Though  **  the  Powers, 
diat  be,"  may  be  justly  said  "  to  be  ordained  of  God,"  yet,  when 
the  same  Scripture  says  that  '^the  Son  of  Man  is  Lord  of  the 
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Sabbfttk/'  and  thai  '^the  Sabbath  wai  joade  for  maQ^  OM 
for  the  Sabbath,''  itJs  evident  that  the  mne  Lord  will  suffer  mjn 
"  Powers,  that  be,"  to  be  destroyed  or  their  gayenunmts  to  bf| 
modified  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  people,  tbe  coi»r 
plexion  of  the  age,  the  nature  of  things,  in  bis  own  good  time,  be-i 
cause  **  the  Powers,  tliat  be,''  are  established  for  the.  benefit  of  the 
whole  comnnunity,  not  for  the  gratification  of  the  indiyidual>  wbo 
may  be  seated  on  the  throne;  and  when  the  people,  instead  of  de- 
riving benefits  from  those,  *'  who  are  put  in  authority"  over  th«m» 
are  suffering  under  the  iron-hand  of  despotismf  the  doom  of  the 
tyrant  will  be  justly  sealed,  and  the  blessing  of  God  will  soooeir 
or  later  follow  the  nation,  when  the  standard  of  rebellion  is  mis(9d« 

19*  *'  The  privilege  of  censuring,  with  moderation  and  decency^ 
the  measures  of  Government,  is  essential  to  a  free  constitutHm ;  i| 
privilege,  which  can  never  lose  its  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  publii;^ 
till  it  is  licentiously  abused.  The  temperate  es^rci^  of  thisprin 
vilege  is  a  most  useful  restraint  on  those  errors  aad  excesses,  to 
which  the  possession  of  power  supplies  a  lempti^ii.  The  fme 
expression  of  the  public  voice  is  capable  of  overawing  tbo^e,  wfaa 
have  nothii^  beside  to  apprehend;  and  the  tribunal  of  puUiq  opi- 
nion is  one,  whose  decisions  it  is  not  easy  for  men  in  the  most  elov 
vated  stati<»is  to  despise.  To  this  we  may  add  that  the  unrestriUQed 
discussion  of  national  affairs  not  only  gives  weight  to  the  aentiT 
ments,  but  is  eminendy  adapted  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  m  p^t^n 
pie;  and  consequently,  to  increase  that  general  fund  of  talent  and 
information,  from  which  the  accomplishments  even  of  statesmen 
themselves  must  be  ultimately  derived.  While  therefore,  we.mm- 
tain  this  privilege  with  jealous  care,  let  us  be  equally  careful  not 
to  abuse  it.  There  is  a  respect,  in  my  apprehension,  due  tQ  civil 
governors  on  account  of  their  office^  which  we  are  not  permitted  to 
violate,  even  when  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  blaming  ibeir 
measures.  When  the  Apostle  Paul  was  betrayed  into  an  qitem-r 
perate  expression  of  anger  against  the  Jewish  High  Priest,  fnoai 
an  ignorance  of  the  station  he  occupied,  he  was  no  sooner  informed 
of  this,  than  he  apologized  and  quoted  a  precept  of  the  Mo^^ie 
Law,  which  say^,  Tlum  shaU  not  revile  the  Gods,  nor  curse  tkt 
ruler  of  thy  people.  In  agreement  with  which,  the  New.  T^k^t 
ment  subjoins  to  the  duty  of  fearing  God,  that  of  honoring  the 
King ;  and  frequently  and  emphatically  inculcates  submissioii  to 
civil  rulers,  not  so  much  from  a  fear  of  their  power,  as  from  a 
respect  for  their  oflSce."  (jB.  Halts  Ser^iments  proper  to  the  pre^ 
sent  Crisis.) 

20.  It  is  worth  while,  dear  Sir,  to  notice  one  very  specious;  aiv 
gument,  which  has  been  advanced  in  the  Xory^ Newspapers  with 
the  view  of  deadening  the  deep  sense,  which  Englishmen  om^  W 
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4MpQ8edio  IM  of  di9  ^iwifs  of  Qr9fj9#i  mA'^  ^ipgHiMmg 

d>e  M»oMf  4^8ir9,  which  for  ^  hcn^  of  our  helQ^^d  wmtt^y  wm 

the  Mke  of  our  Mj  rdigioi  Jt  9tiU  Irofit  ihut  tb^  miijoyity  ^  ]^ 

^Kislimeii  0otoft«in«    II  ia  gmvtl j  said  tb»t  th«r^  is^  do  cull  oo  our 

puf^OQ  to  throw  the  mimtio  of  it«  inflqeqco  oq  imm}  to,  es^Mipi  ibo 

mtJBQk  of  it9  powor  to  Dnfoftun^tfi  Greeco,  biscim^e  w^  Qiay  i^Aiiv 

|(ffr  our  ow«  securilT  wd  bazurd  tbo  poaco  of  Eiirop^    Out  I  ask 

m  what  school  of  momlitjr  Iheso  writers  h«vo  heoci  educated  f  Mo^ 

SMSuredly  th^  have  noitlser  ^^  s^^  i^  tbo  feot  of  QapmlieV  oor 

l^eiird  tbo  seroiou  of  J^us  Christ  from  the  cons^ratod  Mouott.  Tho 

priociples  of  the  Chri9tiaii  religipo  do  not  exbihit  ouo  cod^  of  law9 

for  th9  palace  aod  another  for  the  cotti^e;  but  os^tioua  and  thw 

ruleraare  to  be  actuated  by  oooaud  thosameihol;  spirit pfc^l^y-^ 

to  engage  io  one  and  the  saoie  work  of  love^f^i-^  practi$ft  ono 

and  tt^  saipe  goodnessr^and  to  coonpiierate^  to  wmfB^\^$  to  re^ 

ipo9o  the  evils  of  mankind  to  the  utmost  possible  extent.    A  nor 

t^  is  but  a  collection  of  individuals,  and  the  spfereign  is  buj(  tbo 

Bopresentative  of  tbe  people.    If  an  iudividual  is  bound  hy  the 

law  of  bumanitj  and  the  law  of  charitj  to  assist  bis  neighbour  in 

any  drcumstances  of  distress,  which  be  may  have  the  pow^r  to 

soften  or  to  relieve**-^  one  nation  is  bound  to  assist  another^ 

when  tbe  as^stance  is  required  ;  ftnd  if  the  principles  of  Chriatinnitj 

do  not  allow  an  individual  to  sit  down  coldly  to  calculate  whii 

possible  danger  may  result  to  himself  from  lending  his  a9Wtancr» 

but  require  him  to  act  from  the  impulse  of  the  moment  i^.to 

over-look  any  personal  considerations^-^^o  they  cannot  justify unar 

tion  for  withholding  its  protection  from  a  neighbouring  people^ 

when  it  is  threatened  with  total  annihilatioo  by  forocioua  barbsh 

rians  and  sanguinary  Mahometans.  «a^ 

21 .  But  it  is  now  time  to  draw  my  Li«tter  to  a  conclusion ;  and  I 

cannot  conclude  it  better  diap  by  suggesdi^  to  the  i^vocatea  of 

Grecian  liberty  what  is  the  proper  course  for  them  to  pursue  ip<  the 

present  state  of  things.  ^ ' 

92.  After  the  large  collections^  which  have  been  made  from  the 
people  of  England  for  the  relief  of  the  Irish  peapantiry,  dier^is 
little  propect  ^  obtaining  any  considerable  sum  in  tbe  way  of  coQ^ 
tribution  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  Greek  Insurrection.  But 
it  will  be  very  materially  aided  by  procuring  a  repeal  of  the  Forego 
£nlistment-Bill,  and  with  this  view  Petitions  should  be  fonwwrded 
to  Parliament. 

23.  As  this  is  a  holy  war^  tbe  cause  of  outraged  hum«ni^^  the 
cause  of  offended  justice,  the  cause  of  violated  chastity,  the  cause 
of  insulted  religion,  tbe  Ministers  of  every  denomination  should 
be  most  eamesdy  invited  to  appeal  to  the  feelings  and  the  undofr 
standings  of  their  respective  congregations;  and  in  the  present 
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stste  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  of  refined  seosibiKty  and^gene^ 
r6us  sentiment/ neither  the  invitation  to  the  one  nor  die  apt>eaI'to 
the  other  will  be  made  in  vain,  when  I  have  shown  that  to  support 
the  Greeks  is  alike  to  follow  the  maxims  of  prudence,  to  obey  the 
impulses  of  benevolence,  to  practise  the  law  of  charity,  and  to 
vindicate  the  religion  of  Christ  and  *^  the  ways  of  God  to  man."^ 

24.  Attempts  to  remove  the  civil  disabilities  <^  the  Roman 
Catholics  have  but  too  frequently  excited  the  whole  rhetoric  of  the 
Pulpit ;  and  shall  it  be  said  that,  when  the  lives  of  7  millions  of  . 
men  are  in  imminent  jeopardy-^when  the  question  is  whether  7 
millions  of  people  are  to  live  like  free  men  in  the  full  possession  of 
civil  liberty,  or  are  to  be  made  ''to  taste,  drop  by  drop,  more  than 
the  bitterness  of  death,  in  the  slow  torture,"  (Burke's  eulogium  oo 
the  King  and  Queen  of  France,)  to  which  they  may  be  subjected 
by  Turkish  barbarity,  in  the  midst  of  bodily  chains  and  the  absence 
of  every  mental  enjoyment — when  the  point  at  issue  is  whether  7 
millions  of  our  fellow  Christians  are  to  be  permitted  to  secure  the 
right  of  following  the  faith,  which  we  profess,  of  serving  the 
Christ,  whose  precepts  we  obey,  of  worshipping  the  God,  whom 
we  ourselves  adore,  or  are  to  be  compelled  to  abjure  the  Christian 
name,  and,  merciful  Heaven !  to  see  the  children,  which  have  sprung 
from  their  loins,  educated  in  all  the  impure  practices  of  Mahome- 
tan belief — ^shall  it  be  said  that  on  an  occasion  like  this  no  Minis- 
ter of  God's  holy  word,  himself  enjoying  *'the  liberty,  wherewiA 
Christ  hath  made  him  free,"  was  found  to  plead  the  cause  of  the 
insulted,  injured,  oppressed,  and  enslaved  Greek  ? 

25.  Daily  engaged  as  I  am  in  the  study  of  the  Poets,  Orators> 
Historians,  Philosophers^  Philologists,  and  Critics  of  ancient 
Greece,  and  little  habituated  as  I  am  to  English  composition,  you  must^ 
dear  Sir,  pardon  the  inaccuracies  and  imperfections  of  my  style— 
''  the  spirit^"  which  1  have  imbibed  from  their  immortal  works, 
^'has  given  me  utterance,"  and  "out  of  the  abundance  of  the 
heart  the  mouth  speaketh." 

S6.  *'  Go  then,  ye  defenders  of  your  country,  accompanied  with 
every  auspicious  omen  ;  advance  with  alacrity  into  the  field,  where 
God  himself  musters  the  hosts  to  War.  Religion  is  too  much  in- 
terested in  your  success,  not  to  lend  you  her  aid ;  she  will  shed 
over  this  enterprise  her  selectest  influence.  While  you  are  engaged 
in  the  field,  maiiy  will  repair  to  the  closet,  many  to  the  Sanctuary; 
the  faithful  of  every  name  will  employ  that  prayer,  which  has 
power  with  God ;  the  feeble  hands,  which  are  unequal  to  any 
other  weapon,  will  grasp  the  sword  of  the  Spirit ;  and  from  my- 
riads of  humble,  contrite  hearts  the  voice  of  intercession,  suppli-^ 
cation,  and  weeping,  will  mingle  in  its  ascent  to  Heaven  with 
the   shouts   of  battle,    and  the   shock   of    arms.     And    thou^ 
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sole  nder  among  the  diSdrm  <^  men^  to  whom  the  rineicb 
of  tbcf  earth  betong,  gird  on  thy  sword,  thou  most  mighty! 
go  forth  with  their  hosts  in  the  day  of  battle !  Impart  in  ad- 
dition to  their  hereditary  valor  that  confidence  of  success^ 
^hich  springs  from  thy  presence !  Pour  into  their  hearts  the  spi- 
rit of  departed  heroes  !  Inspire  them  with  thine  own ;  and^  while 
led  by  thy  hand,  and  fighting  under  thy  bannerS|  open  thou  their 
eyes  to  behold  in  every  valley  and  in  every  plain,  what  the  prophet 
beheld  by  the  same  illumination— -chariots  of  fire,  and  horses  of 
fire !  Then  shall  the  strong  man  be  as  tow,  and  the  maker  of  it  as 
a  spark  ;  and  they  shaU  both  hum  together,  and  none  shall  quench 
them**  (jR.  HalVs  Sentiments  proper  to  the  present  Crisis,  p,  78). 

With  every  sentiment  of  respect  and  gratitude^ 
I  remain,  dear  Sir, 
Your  faithful  and  obliged  Servant, 

EDMUND  HENRY  BARKER. 


P.  S.  August  Idth. — 1.  Since  the  abov'e  Letter  was  written, 
1  have  been  informed  that  many  and  some  splendid  offers  of  sub- 
scription in  the  behalf  of  the  Greeks  have  been  made  in  Letters 
addressed  to  you  in  consequence  of  your  interesting  Pamphlet; 
and  therefore  I  do  not  now  see  real  reason  to  despair  about  the 
success  of  a  general  subscription,  to  which  I  am  ready  to  contri- 
bute my  mite.  I  trust  that  but  few  days  will  be  suffered  to 
elapse,  before  some  high-spirited  individuals  of  illustrious  rank  or 
known  respectability  will  have  the  courage  to  call  by  public  ad* 
vertisement  a  general  meeting  at  the  London  Tavern  or  some  sbni- 
lar  place  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  on  the  best  means  of  aid- 
ing the  Greek  Insurrection.  It  appears  to  me  that  nothing  is  so 
wdl  calculated  to  effect  this  important  object,  as  a  repeal  of  the 
Foreign  Enlistment- Bill,  because,  while  this  Bill  is  suffered  to 
remain  on  our  Statute- Book,  we  shall  not  be  allowed  to  send  to  the 
support  of  the  Greeks  what  would  be  the  most  useful  things, 
arms,  and  ammunition,  and  disciplined  soldiers ;  nor  can  we  tempt 
the  brave  officers,  who  have  earned  renown  on  the  field  of  Water- 
loo, **  t6  pursue  the  track  of  glory"  in  Greece,  when  by  interfering 
in  the  cause  they  would  or  might  by  the  loss  of  their  half-pay  sa* 
crifice  the  comforts  of  existence. 

2.  At  a  period,  when,  proh  Deum  hominumque  Jideni !  we  are 
arraigning  the  bounty  of  Providence  as  the  cause  of  the  present 
agricultural  distress,  when  we  are  comfdaining  of  a  redundant 
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valm  tiUag^  mh^  |)ie  SpglUb  Ub^rer,  i#  in  vfuitt  aupj^Ucfitu^  for 
^m^hjwm^U  ao4  ^f»  ^  bisl^  fesmok  ia  i^  9  state  Qf  iht^sol^le 
4«iH^oi|,  is  U  I9U  fi^ni^  wppli^jh-^  ^t  x^  pevfe^  cri9eltj  nat^ 
t».a6br<i  <t^wy  &eiUly  tosuch  in^ividiu^„ a^  ^e^e  to  prpove  ^ 
f  nbsistc^fiee  or  t^  try  iMir  fortiH^  on  a  foreigifi  toil  ?  and  Uiou- 
imds  of  besoic  tp^Mt^  migb^  a^  opi?i|,ear^  j^faad  and  ac^ftira  fame  in 
lh#  Moraaf  i<^  U^y  v)^^  f ncomns^  to^  I^  tbiir  iv^sist^c^a  to 
llbeiQjiaok  Caimt 
.  a^  Nc^ibint.^f^  ^  ■iwp  bapjttly  GOf^^eived  Aan  t)ie  fpjthiQt 
!  /  i«^arQ¥Cf  wbi«b  %  «(pnnmon  of  Umi  prgggntMi|>|{<tyy  ,|m  justljr 
U  applied  1»  tbe;  vi<9^  and  tbe  ^^oaduct  o^lijieTKg^  Alficm^.  E<^w 
i  what  can  be  more  worthy  of  a  native  barbari^irxhan  to  kidnap  the 
^  peraon  of  tthe  Neapofitan  King,  to  persuade  that  veteran  imbecile 
to  a  shameless  violatiop;  of  the  scik^m^  ofith,  which  he  took  to  pre- 
fer ve  the  Conatitutioq,  which  had  beeq  g)*avely  formed  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation  in  PiEirliament  assembled^  and  to  support 
him  ou  his  tottering  throne^  te  aid  him  in  annihilating  the  rising 
liberties  of  his  country^  and  in  decs^pitatuig  and  proscribing  their 
founders^  by  the  presence  of  those  aanies^  which  the  Holy  Alliance 
have  be€»i  proud  to  deem  the  liberators  qf  Europe,  because  they 
iMed  ciushed  the  tyraiwoits  fo^ms  of  Buonaparte?  What  can.  be 
iBone  bafbsMOs  Hunt  far  Mooarcbij  v^ho  glory  in  the  name  of 
CkmHam  to  retand  the  piw^nssa  of  civil  and  rriigioiis  liberty^  to 
Ucick  ^  the$a0enti0s,  to.politifial  kAq^wlfidge».a«d  to  extingmsh  the 
moral  l^^ca.of  Heaienif  Postsftiy  will  hear,  mith  an  astooiMmient 
aqital  to  its  disgust^  that  the  magjaanimous  Alexander,  ivbo  had  the 
eoun^  not  t)^  sink  before  Biiooapame>;wfa€ii  he  invaded  Rusftia> 
ahuiM  the  Mgbit  and  probilMls  the  imporlationQf  certain  En^h 
Jlewapapers,  biacause  they  eon»e  froin  a  land  of  libei$y»  and  tell  of 
ka  tweeta.  What  ean  he  moie- barbarous. than  not  to  pei^eeive  that 
i<  nothing  m  aeaiky  tenders  kgi^mate  goJverDment  so  insecure  as 
estreme  ignonncB  in  the  peofyk  ?:  It  is  thia,  which  yields  them  an 
easy  pr^  lo ^eduction^.  makes  them  the: victims  of  prejudice. and 
fiilseabirais,  and^so  fero^us/ wkhely  that  their  interference  in  a 
time  of  puUie  coouDotipn,  is  more  to  he  dreaded  than  the  arup* 
Jkm  of  j^toanou jfrhe  trtie  propof  good  government  is  opinion^ 
'Ihe  perce^»mrxil_tb£^ja^  aytg^t,  of^.^eflte^tes'tiltSg 

from  u,  a^etilod  convicliony  in  oth«r  .words^  ofitaBeing  a  puBttc 
good.  Now  nothmg  ^an  pr^beejir  muntfun  that  opinion  but 
knowledge^  smsfij>Pinion  is  a  form  of  knowIeBfeeTX)/  tyranni^I 
]Bind  unlawful  govemments^^Indeed^^be  support  is  fear,  to  which 
ignorance  ia  as  congenial  as  it  is  abhorrent  from  the  genius  of  a 
free  people.  Look  at  the  popular  insurrectiona  and  massacres  in 
UmtitBi  of  what  desmipftiQii  of  persons  were  thQte  ruffians  corn- 
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posed^  ifvtio,  breaking  forth  like  a  torrent,  OYerwbdmed  the  moymla 
of  lawful  authority  i  Who  were  the  cannibals,  that  sported  with 
the  mangled  carcases  and  palpitating  limbs  of  their  murdered  vic-> 
timsy  and  dragged  them  about  with  their  teeth  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Tuileries  i  Were  thej  refined  and  elaborated  into  these  bar* 
barities  by  the  efforts  of  a  too  polished  education?  No:  they 
were  the  veixscum  oC^^ejopulace,  destitute  of  all  moral  culture^ 
\vhose  alrocity  was  onlyequalled  by  their  ignorance,  as  migKt  well 
be  expected,  when  the  one  was  the  legitimate  parent  of  tl^  other, 
J^  Who  are  the  persons^  whoinjevery  jcou^nti2_are_niqst^w  to 

>pi^ig(B  audi  violence,  but  the  most  ignorant  and  ^"^^jlgjj'^jlgfj^ 
fJoSrf  tolifhich  class  aTso  chiefly  belong  those  unhTppy  bdngs, 
"HlfBo  are  doomed  to  expiate  their  crimes  at  the  fatal  tree ;  few 
whom,  it  has  recendy  been  ascertained,  on  accurate  enquiry,  are 
able  to  read^  and  the  greater  part  utterly  destitute  of  all  moral  or 
religious  prmciple.*^    {R.  Halts  Advj^ntages  of  Knowledge  to  the 

lower  Classes,  p.  8).  *• ^      "~^     ^ 

^-^rlTfiall  conclude  my  Postscript,  dear  Sir,  with  the  following 

words  of  the  same  excellent  writer  and  admirable  man,  which  I 

ish  to  see  engraven  on  the  heart  of  the  Holy  AlUaroe^i 

'^  These  are  not  the  times,  in  which  it  is  safe  for  a  nat 

se  on  the  lap  of  ignorance.    If  there  ever  were  a  season,  when 

public  tranquillity  was  ensured  by  the  absence  of  knowledge,  thai 

season  is  past.    The  convulsed  state  of  the  world  will  not  permit 

unthinking  stupidity  to  sleep,  without  being  appalled  by  phantoms, 

and  shaken  by  terrors,  to  which  reason,  which  defines  her  objects 

and  limits  her  apprehensions  by  the  reality  of  things,  i»  a  stranger. 

Every  thing  in  the  condition  of  mankind  amiounces  the  approach 

of  some  great  crisis,  for  which  nothing  can  prepare  us  but  the 

diffusion  of  knowledge,  probity,  and  the  fear  of  the  Lcnrd.    While 

the  world  is  impelled  with  such  violence  in  opposite  directiona ; 

while  a  spirit  of  giddiness  and  revolt  is  shed  upon  the  nations^  and 

the  seeds  of  mutation  are  so  thickly  sown,  the  improvement  of  the 

mass  of  the  people  will  be  our  grand  security,  in  the  neglect  of 

I    which  the  politeness,  the  refinement,  and  the  knowledge  accumu* 

1    lated  in  the  higher  orders,  weak  and  unprotected,  will  be  expoaed 

\    to  imminent  danger,  and  perish  like  a  garland  in  the  grasp  of  po» 

\  pular  fury.    *  Wisdom  and  knowledge  shall  be  the  stability:  ofthf 

\times,  and  strength  (^salvation;  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  hu 

treasure."*    (R.  Halts  Advantages  of  Ignorance  to  the  Ujmer 

Classes,  p.  24.)  ~^"^   "^ 
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JUVENILE  THIEVES— ADULT  THIEVES— PROSTTrUTilS—BRarHEUI^ 
RJBWARDS-PLAN. 


Not«— tbe  fignies  withm  pticnfhesb  refer  to  the  pages  of  the  PoUee  Report, 

London^  1822* 

Upwards  of  fire  years  hare  d^sed  since  the  promulgation  of 
evidence  taken  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  state  of  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis,  and  nothing  has  yet  been 
conylmi}  to  mnxmtsx  4ie  many  eyik  prrraiing  ^foiiq^out  die 
whole  town,  from  its  centre  to  each  extremity. 

The  newspapers  daily  give  fresh  accounts  of  crimes  and  crimi- 
nals ;  imprisonment,  transportation,  and  death  dance  through  their 
columns  with  all  the  gaiety  of  amusing  intelligence,  to  the  detesta- 
ble disgrace  of  those  whose  duty  binds  them  to  produce  a  remedy, 
those  who  live  on  the  industry  of  laborious  members  of  society, 
iaf  or^d  y^  the  iii^to^  of  Ol^,  without  the  t>atttS  of  procuring 
them. 

To  frame  laws  to  stem  the  torrent  of  an  impending  danger,  to 
assure  the  firee  enjopnent  of  erery-social  blessii^,  and  chauitahly 
to  aid  the  helpless,  are  the  bounden  duties  of  such  favored  beings; 
they  are  the  price  of  their  luxuries,  the  best  reason  for  their  exis- 
tence. Having  said  this  little  to  stimulate  those  who  need  die 
goad,  I  shall  proceed  to  examine  the  evidence:  and.  First,  With  re- 
gard to  Jmenile  Depredatory  obiUrtn  bom  and  bred  in  iniquity, 
who  never  had  a  sense  of  virtue,  or  of  shame ;  taueht  to  thieve^ 
almost  as  soon  as  they  can  crawl«  and  beaten  only  when  they  least 
deserve  the  punishment  *,  (see  Cliefiiient's  offidal  edition  of  the  Police 
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Report,  220  and  $42}  where  there  is  stated,  «that  childrei^  are 
sent  out , begging,  .and  if  they  do,  not  bring  home  money,  they 
(their  parents)  flog  them ;  anid  that  some  of  the  young  thieves  are 
quite  children,  and  (:an  scarcely  crawl/'  These  are  statements 
ma^e  on  oath  by  credible  witnesses,  persons  who  frequently  have 
had  opportunities  yrhich  enable  them  to  vouch  the  truth  ot  their 
^ser^ions;  it  is  also  severally  stated  (in  4S,  84, 15S,  196,  and  256) 
«  that  they  have  increased  to  an  alarming  number,'^  &c.  &c.  &c. 
The  cause  of  the  increase  of  juvenile  delinquency  (as  stated  in  the 
Report,  4d  and  61)1$  attributed  <<  to  the  leaving  destitute  orphans, 
infants  of  both  sexes,  the  progeny  of  indigent  and  profligate  pa- 
rents ;''  and,  to  <<  a  laxity  of  morals  among  diose,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
instruct  and  look  after  diem/'  Another  cause  assigned  is,  the  sys* 
tenu»tical  mode  itt  which  experienced  thieves  employ  children  ta 
corpmit  theft ;  and  they  go  to  work  so  cleverly,  that  they  generally 
eyade  detection ;  and,  when  they  are  caught,  the  child  must  be, 
ptpspcuted  to  conviction,  before  the  employer  becomes  amenable 
to  the  laws  (84) ;  and  in  (85)  it  is  stated,  <<  that  prisons  increase  th^ 
depravity  of  children,  rather  than  better  their  habits,  which  often 
induces  magistrates  to  hint  to  the  complainants  to  relinquish  prose- 
cution." (197)  It  is  stated,  that  there  are  brothels  devoted  solely 
to  the  use  of  children,  where  grown  up  people  cannot  gain  adm^t-F 
timce.  (217)  It  is  stated,  that  thete  are  bawds  who  mdke  it  their 
business  to  go  about  the  town  in  search  of  pretty  girls,  of  whom^ 
they  take  possession,  and  they  actually  seduce  the  boys  before  they 
think  of  the  perpetration  of  crime.  At  (S45)  four  Doys  had  been 
in  custody  at  Newgate,  together,*  upwards  of  70  rimes :  two  of 
them,  as  the  head  of  a  gang  of  boys,  had  travelled  to  Portsmouth 
to  attend  the  fair.    In  (S46)  it  is  stated 

gifjte,  whom  diey  term  flash  girls— a  bo) 

bi^  ibtsh  girh    In  ( 1 97)  there  is  a  propos 

little  depredators  to  America,  the  Cape  c 

Indies :  a  proposal  to  banish  little  chile 

many  instances,  they  have  been  compelL 

fiaithers,  their  mothers,  their  instigators, 

the  actual  perpetrators.    Instigators  ai 

^mmitted  by  persons  under  their  influc 

tor  is  guilty  of  such  crimes  only  as  he  a 

principle,  all  receivers  of  stolen  goods 

be  visited  with  the  utmost  rigor  of  tli 

diMtm  were  possessed  of  property  th 

come  wards  in  Chancery,  their  bodies  1 

eiadightened,  under  the  direction  of  m 

they  would  be  subject  to  the  usual  rest 

discretio^arily  flogged  when  deserving  { 
VOL.  XXI.  Pam.  
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the  path  of  virtue;  but  because  they  are  poor,  forlorn,  <«  destitute,'' 
and  on  that  account  alone,  more  fitly  the  objects  to  be  protected  by 
an  equitable  judge,  they  are  left  to  rot  in  the  dens  of  thieves,  their 
hearts  corrupted,  their  souls  endangered,  their  sorry  being  breath- 
ing  pestilence  in  society. 

Oh,  ye  philanthropic  !  ye  Bible  associators !  ye  vice  destroyers  !  if 
the  seeds  of  pity  can  find  nourishment  in  your  breasts,  let  them 
spring  forth  to  rescue  from  destruction,  children  that  have  done  no 
wrong  because  they  knew  not  rectitude ;  children  to  be  punished 
for  the  crimes  of  others,  acting  as  agents  through  fear  of  punish- 
ment more  dreadful,  and  more  certain,  than  that  by  law  affixed  to 
the  crime  imputed ;  when  even,  if  they  knew  the  law,  obedience 
would  be  folly.  An  idiot  has  no  will,  and  his  instigator  commits 
the  crime  of  which  he  was  the  instrument.  A  wife,  acting  with 
her  husband,  in  some  cases,  is  considered  as  having  no  will ;  yet  the 
child  of  them  both,  (acting  under  their  influence)  is  said  to  use  his 
free  will  and  discretion,  though  every  natural  feeling  belies  the  law. 
(63)  It  is  stated,  as  calculated  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Mendicity,  there  are  "  6000  children  mendicants  in  the  metropolis." 
As  begging  and  thieving  are  nearly  synonymous,  we  may  fairly 
imagine  one-third  of  that  amount  to  be  thieves ;  and  to  know  that 
2000  children,  in  London,  are  daily  on  the  watch  to  perpetrate 
crime,  must  stamp  some  portion  of  infamy  even  on  those  who  suffer 
by  their  depredations. 


IL- ADULT  THIEVES. 

This  class  of  offenders  is  the  main-spring  of  the  former,  and 
should  be  visited  with  the  strictest  opposition,  watched  day  and 
night,  and  molested  in  every  haunt,  until  driven  of  necessity  to 
pursue  the  honest  course  of  life ;  but  so  long  as  there  exists  an  in- 
terest in  their  guilt,  independent  of  their  own,  and  that  interest 
vested  almost  wholly  in  persons  whose  duty  it  is  to  suppress  such 
guilt ;  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  a  total  suppression  on  their  part,  hav- 
ing a  vital  interest  in  upholding  a  system  of  iniquity,  depravity,  de- 
bauchery, vice.  (208)  <«  For  as  I  observed  to  Lord  Loughborough, 
on  a  question  by  Sir  William  Garrow— Ah !  Townsend,  you  have 
been  very  lucky,  who  gave  you  information  ?  and  I  laughed  at  Ae 
question— it  would  not  do  for  us  to  answer  those  questions."  Cer- 
tainly not ;  (264)  the  informer  may  sometimes  be  a  poor  half*starved 
thief,  held  in  terror,  whose  neck  is  in  jeopardy,  and,  on  that  ac- 
count, as  dangerous  as  the  active  thief,  and  perhaips  more  dangerous 
in  some  cases.  The  policy  of  encouraging  a  distinct  class  of  in- 
formers, is  rotten  at  the  core,  it  is  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  England ; 
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it  tends  to  miJce  erery  man  look  at  his  neighbour  with  eusptdon  i 
it  abrogates  from  the  heart  that  warmth  of  friendship)  which  is 
congenial  to  the  well-being  of  every  manly  nation^  and  substitutes  a 
civil  formality,  which  is  both  cold  and  selfish.  Without  doubt 
there  are  many  cases  wherein  the  informer  is  so  interested,  that  he 
would  rather  nurse  the  criminal  than  check  the  crime ;  and  though 
his  employer  will  not  degrade  himself  by  malpractices,  yet  he 
knows  nothing  of  the  matter,  but,  through  the  medium  of  this  in- 
former, which  informer  may  employ  a  being  still  more  grovellmg 
than  himself,  who  perhaps  would  not  hesitate  to  instigate  his  victim ; 
and  if  this  victim  is  taken,  tried,  condemned  and  executed,  the  country 
gains  nqthing  by  his  death ;  but  it  sustains  a  loss  greater  than  the 
public  example  will  commensurate.  When  a  thief  is  sent  out  of 
the  country  or  out  of  the  world,  there  is  always  another  ready  to 
succeed  him  in  his  particular  branch  of  the  trade,  and  fresh  recruits 
are  brought  in  to  fill  up  the  rear.  (334«.)  «  The  town  is  divided 
into  walks  amongst  the  pickpockets  ;*'  it  is  also  stated  (264)  « that 
the  thieves,  of  all  the  large  towns,  have  a  regular  correspondence 
with  each  other,  which  facts  clearly  prove,  that  they  carry  on  their 
trade  with  as  much  regularity  as  the  members  of  a  creditable  bu- 
siness. 

In  (51)  it  is  stated,  <^^at  there  exist  8000  places  in  the  metro- 
polis, notoriously  open  for  the  reception  of  stolen  goods.  Now 
supposing,  on  an  average,  that  each  place  makes  100/.  in  the  year 
by  nefarious  traffic,  the  sum  total  is  800,000/.  As  there  is  no 
statement,  in  the  Police  Report,  of  the  number  of  brothels,  I  place 
them  also  at  8000,  that,  at  an  average,  they  make  200/.  in  the  year, 
their  income  will  be  1,600,000/.,  which,  added  to  the  800,000/., 
makes  a  total  of  2,400,000/. :  the  tithe  of  which  sum  of  money  is 
not  to  be  despised  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  it  in  their  power 
to  foster  such  seminaries  of  vice. 

In  (71)  there  b  evidence  of  the  existence  of  «  flash  houses,^ 
licensed  public-houses,  where  notorious  thieves  assemble,  with 
whom'  officers  of  the  police  mingle,  not  expressly  for  the  purpose 
of  suppressing  crime,  but  to  enable  them  to  catch  criminals.  If 
these  places  are  not  traps  for  the  unwary,  they  are  most  certainly 
dens  of  iniquity  which  should  not  iexist  j  they  must  tend  to  the  in- 
crease of  criminals,  as  surely  as  brothels  tend  to  the  increase  of 
prostitutes. 

III.— PROSTITUTES. 

(Police  Report,  page  33.) 

<<  Has  any  plan  ever  struck  you  as  feasible,  by  which  that  dis* 
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grace  to  London^  to  its  police,  and  its  motald,  tbe  crowds  of  women, 
some  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  infesting  the  streets  and  annoying 
the  passengers  during  die  best  part  of  the  night,  could  be  prevent- 
ed ?"  <<  It  would  be  ten  times  worse  if  the  police  officers  and  watch- 
men did  not  take  them  up,  or  drive  them  away,  as  they  dp^at  present- 
that  might  be  done  certainly  more  universally  than  it  is,  but  the  gaols 
would  be  filled  without  hope  of  reforming  them,  to  a  degree  that 
would  not  be  expedient.  The  punishment  by  law  is  long  imprisonment 
(for  corporal  punishment  of  another  kind,  with  womeny  is  out  of 
the  question),  and  the  instant  they  cotlie  out  they  must  be  commit- 
ted  again,  for  this  degraded  condition  has  no  resource,  even  to 
friends  or  employment.**  Also  (34?!)  «  You  have  stated  in  your 
evidence,  that  you  have  seen  the  watchmen  abuse  the  women  of 
the  town,  and  beat  them  for  not  giving  them  money  ?*'  «  Yes/* — 
««  Do  you  not  think  that  this  conduct  of  the  watchmen,  in  levyinjg 
a  tax  upon  those  unfortunate  persons,  and  of  course  tolerating  and 
winking  at  their  riotous  and  disorderly  conduct  in  the  streets,  is  a 
public  nuisance  ?'*  «  No  doubt  of  it.  I  think  many  prostitutes 
upon  the  town  are  servant  girls,  who  have  been  driven  there  through 
the  caprice  of  their  masters  or  mistresses,  who  frequently  discharge 
them,  and  refuse  to  give  them  any  character.  I  have  had  manj 
complaints  from  female  servants  personally  to  me  upon  that  sub^ 
ject,  I  may  say  two  or  three  hundred.** — *«  Are  many  of  die  lower 
servants,  in  the  metropolis,  to  be  considered  as  belotiging  to  tliat 
class  ?**  <«  No— not  while  they  are  servants ;  but  I  am  afraid  there 
are  many  servants  driven  to  that  course  of  life  by  the  reason  I  have 
stated.** 

Here  are  tauses  assigned  for  the  increase  of  prostitutes  in  the 
streets — the  interested  encouragement  of  watchmen — and  the  ca- 
price of  master  or  mistress  who  refuse  to  give  a  character,  which 
compels  the  servant  to  resort  to  the  streets  for  subsistence.  If  a 
master  or  mistress  was  compellable  once  to  appear  before  a  ma- 
gistrate, and  there  give  on  oath  the  character  of  the  discharged 
servant,  each  party  would  be  benefited,  and  perhaps  no  acdon  for 
false  character  could  be  brought. 

A  plan  is  demanded  to  prevent  prostitutes  infesting  the  streets. 
Can  it  be  supposed,  unless  harsh  measures  are  resorted  to,  diat 
they  will  be  prevented  while  houses  are  open  for  their  reception  j 
houses  notoriously  open  for  the  express  purpose  of  fornication,  the 
doors  of  which  bear  the  features  of  identity,  as  conspicuously  as 
the  entrance  to  a  cathedral  or  a  parish  church  ?  It  is  cruelty  in  the 
extreme  to  punish  these  poor  creatures  for  crime  which  is  unequi- 
vocally tolerated.  It  is  as  harsh  and  uncharitable,  as  to  chastise  a 
starving  individual  for  eating  the  food  you  have  placed  in  his  hand. 
If  the  brothel  was  suppressed,  wotnen  would  not  then  find  It  to  be 
their  interest  to  infest  the  streets.  ^ 
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In  a  much  approved  treatise  on  Police^  corporal  punishment  is 
recommended  on  proof  of  an  overt  act  to  commit  fornication :  this 
mrould  look  like  something  beyond  human  jurisprudence.  The 
crime  itself,  abstractedly  considered,  virithout  reference  to  future 
c<msequence,  is  an  offence  properly  cognizable  only  at  the  tribunal 
of  God;  and  for  earthly  courts  to  arrogate  to  themselves  a  celestial 
jurisdiction,  is  presumption  which  but  few  dare  venture  to  defend. 
An  inferior  court  in  England  is  not  allowed  to  trespass  on  the  ju- 
risdiction of  its  superior,  then  why  should  this  superior  presume 
to  sit  in  judgment  with  God,  whose  superiority  is  far  above  com- 
parison ? 

When  a  woman  brings  into  the  world  a  bastard,  she  is  amena- 
ble to  the  laws  on  bastardy,  which  tend  principally  to  exonerate 
the  parish  from  the  expense  of  maintaining  such  a  child,  on  the 

{*ust  principle,  that  every  father  should  provide  for  his  own  offspring ; 
»ut  the  law  does  not  warrant  an  action  for  damages  on  the  behalf 
of  these  unfavored  infants,  against  their  reputed  parents,  «  For, 
that  they  gave  me  life,  depriv^  of  the  just  rights  of  other  good 
subjects  of  our  Lord  the  King,  and  therefore  I  pray  damages  for 
the  injuries  I  sustain/'  No-*such  law  is  not  legalised ;  therefore, 
in  justice,  how  can  that  be  punished  criminally,  which  is  not  allow- 
ed to  be  a  civil  injury  as  against  those  who  have  most  reason  to 
complain  ?  criminal  punishment,  I  believe,  in  all  cases,  implies  a 
civil  injury. 


IV.— BROTHELS. 
(Police  Report,  pp.  72,  73,  &c.) 

Evidence  appears,  which  need  not  have  been  on  oath,  to  con- 
ynace  almost  die  most  incredulous,  of  the  existence  of  brothels 
throughout  the  metropolis  \  they  are  so  notorious  as  not  to  be  un- 
known, even  amongst  the  modest,  and  calling  God  to  witness  the 
truth  of  such  a  f^ct  gives  to  the  oath  a  semblance  of  blasphemy. 

(61)  There  is  evidence  of  licensing  a  notorious  brothel,  which, 
in  the  words  in  evidence  is  "  a  very  respectable  house,  in  point  of 
appearance,  but  nobody  can  doubt  for  what  purpose  the  house  is 
kept,'*  &c.  In  England  there  are  laws  made  purposely  for  the 
,  suppression  of  brothels ;  and  yet,  it  is  told,  on  the  oath  of  the  chief 
clerk  of  a  xpagistrate,  tliat  a  place  of  this  description  is  licensed  in 
his  district :  a  monopoly  is  granted  by  law  for  the  express  purpose 
of  preventing  such  places  from  trafficking  in  spirituous  liquors ;  and 
here  is  an  instance  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  magistrates,  which 
directly  tends  to  the  subversion  of  that  law,  and  the  only  exteuua^ 
tion  pleaded  is,  that  it  hath  a  respectable  appearance — Extenuation! 
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RadieraggraYatioOf— giTing  to  the  Devil  a  fair  countenance — mak- 
ing that  appear  tolerable,  whiclu  in  itself,  is  infernal.  Gentlemen, 
you  that  are  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  why  does 
such  a  place  exist  ?  Does  it  exist  for  your  own  convenience,  for 
the  convenience  of  your  wives,  your  children,  or  your  servants  ? 
The  existence  of  such  a  place  cannot  be  denied,  then  why  does  it 
exist  ?  Its  existence  is  open  and  notorious,  then  why  does  it  exist  ? 
There  are  laws  made  for  its  suppression,  then  why  does  it  exist  ? 
Almost  every  body  can  assert,  that  such  a  place  is  used  for  such 
certain  purposes,  and  many  can  swear  to  the  truth  of  that  asser- 
tion ;  yet,  ye  vice-destroying  gentlemen  cannot  find  the  means  for 
its  destruction*  Perhaps  some  of  you  can  say,  that  to  destroy 
these  houses  might  subvert  the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  on  the  con- 
trary it  would  expand  that  liberty,  give  freedom,  which  these 
houses  shackle  and  depress.  Women  of  fair  fame  hardly  dare 
venture  in  the  streets  alone,  fearful  to  encounter  the  slander  of  ma- 
licious foes,  or  the  insults  of  rude  men.  (S4<) 

There  is  another  description  of  brothel,  of  which  the  bare  know- 
ledge of  their  existence  should  make  the  blood  of  fathers  curdle  in 
their  veins.  (217)  «  But  the  way  in  which  girls  are  brought  into 
this  sort  of  mischief  is  by  old  bawds  going  about  the  to^n  and 
laying  their  hands  on  every  girl  who  has  a  pretty  face.**  Here  is 
evidence  that  girls  are  led  into  iniquity ;  perhaps  they  are  clothed 
and  supported,  so  long  as  their  charms  will  fascinate  the  gay  and 
giddy,  and  then  suffered  to  depart,  likely  not  without  a  promise  to 
pay  for  the  clothes  they  have  upon  their  backs.  Is  there  a  man,  in 
this  great  town,  who  can  imagine  that  it  will  be  his  lot  to  have  a 
child  thus  snatclied  from  his  bosom,  to  be  ruined  and  disgraced 
for  ever,  and  not  feel  acutely,  stings  of  horror  that  such  destiny  is 
replete  i  And,  to  show  that  none  are  exempt  in  these  matters,  I 
quote  evidence  which  may  be  relied  on  implicitly.  (209)  «<  Cer- 
tainly the  flash-house  can  do  the  officer  no  harm,  if  he  does  not 
«make  harm  of  it ;  if  an  officer  goes  there  and  acts  foolishly,  and 
does  any  thing  improper,  the  same  as  for  me  to  go  to-night  to  all 
the  brothels  (I  believe  I  know  all  of  them) ;  but  was  there  ever  any 
one  who  would  say  that  I  went  and  asked  to  have  a  glass  of  wine, 
and  so  on,  there,  and  that  no  money  should  be  asked,  what  sort  of 
a  servant  should  I  be  ?  I  ought  to  be  turned  out,  and  never  em- 
ployed in  the  department  of  the  Police  again.  Who  has  been  more 
in  confidence  than  I  have  been  with  the  younger  part  of  society  of 
the  highest  rank  ?  How  often  have  I  gone  to  brothels,  there  to 
talk  over  a  little  accident  that  might  happen  to  A.'s  son  or  B.'s  son, 
or  my  Lord  this  or  the  other's  son  ?  But  the  consequence  was,  not 
a  morsel  of  liberty,  or  how  would  Townsend  act  upon  these  func- 
tions of  authority,  and  get  'what  the  parties  asked  me  to  do ;  no,  he 
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must  go  there  full  of  power,  with  great  distance  towards  the 
keeper  of  the  brothel ;  and,  as  to  the  poor  wretches,  in  many  cases, 
I  have  been  employed  to  bring  daughters  home  to  their  parents, 
persons  of  great  respect  and  consequence:  we  have  not  found  them 
at  one  place,  but  at  another ;  we  have  taken  them  home,  and  there, 
there  has  been  an  end  to  it.  The  respectable  jroung  men,  however 
liberally  educated,  are  often  very  great  fools,  for  they  often  subject 
themselves  to  vast  inconveniences  through  their  own  misconduct, 
by  committing  themselves  ridiculously  and  absurdly,  going  to  bro- 
thels and  getting  into  scrapes;  and  what  has  been  the  consequence  i 
The  consequence  is— Townsend,  what  is  to  be  done  ? — sometimes 
with  the  father,  and  sometimes  with  the  party  himself;  but  how 
would  this  thing  be  executed,  if  I  were  to  attempt  any  thing  like 
what  I  stated  before  ?—Noy  I  will  take  upon  myself  to  saj/,  J  never 
dtank  a  glass  of  wine  with  these  sort  of  characters^  because  it  would 
not  do.  In  order  to  execute  my  duty  properly,  I  must  keep  them 
at  a  proper  distance ;  and  it  is  only  a  foolish  man  that  would  attempt 
it"  This  evidence  implies  something  beyond  the  bare  significa- 
tion of  its  words ;  it  expressly  states,  that  the  children  of  persons 
of  great  consequence  are  often  brought  into  infamy  and  disgrace ; 
and,  by  implication,  I  deduce  the  existence  of  some  kind  of  system 
that  upholds  brothels  in  their  impunity.  The  deponent  strenuously 
asserts,  that  he  never  in  his  life  took  a  glass  of  wine  in  such  places, 
that  would  enable  the  keepers  to  take  liberties :  and  this  he  asserts 
without  being  asked  the  question.  I  fully  credit  the  assertion,  and 
it  evidently  proves  the  existence  of  such  practices,  or  why  need 
«<  Townsend"  think  it  necessary  to  exculpate  himself  (not  from ,  a 
direct  charge,  but)  from  the  mere  possibility  of  a  chance  that  such 
an  idea  might  have  been  entertained  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the 
committee  ?  If  the  existence  of  such  practices  can  be  deduced,  it 
may  be  imagined  that  wine  is  not  always  wanted ;  and  that  an 
equivalent  will  prove  acceptable,  and  through  the  medium  of  an 
agent,  sub- agent,  and  deputy  sub-agent,  a  system  is  interwoven 
which  even  law  cannot  unravel,  upholding  brothels'  keepers  in  the 
unmolested  enjoyment  of  a  very  lucrative  business.  If  the  magis- 
trates were  determined  to  suppress  these  houses,  as  brothels,  they 
could  not  long  exist ;  but  so  long  as  public  opinion  tolerates  their 
existence,  no  executive  power  will  interfere  without  a  direct  appli- 
cation. 


v.— REWARDS. 

(Police  Report,  page  204?.) 
Evidence  is  thus : — « I  have  very  great  doubt  whether  there  is 
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an  officer  on  the  estabitdtment  who  has  ever  made  SOL  a  year  by 
rewards.  There  are  eighit  sessions  in  the  year ;  taking  it  for  grant- 
ed  that  the  officer  should  convict  two  capital  felons,  for  a  bur- 
glary or  a  highway  robbery,  each  sessions,  which  I  am  certain  they 
do  not ;  becauise,  m  many  cases,  the  jury  will  take  off  the  burglary, 
and  the  officer  is  left  in  the  lurch ;  therefore  it  is  a  robbery,  «ot 
burglariously  breaking  and  entering,  but  stealing  only ;  dien  the 
officers  apply  to  the  judge  for  what  they  term  their  expenses, 
which  they  are  allowed,  which  is  somewhere  about  45.  a  day  for 
their  time ;  therefore,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  they  cannot  get  801. 
a  year,  hardly  ever  201,  perhaps.  I  should  think  not  one  of  them." 
(211)"  How  many  criminals  were  convicted  ?**  I  have  known  220 
tried  at  one  sessions ;  I  have  convicted  myself  from  IS  to  25,  for 
returning  from  transportation,  at  one  sessions.'' 

By  act  of  parliament  there  is  20/.  reward  on  conviction  of  every 
offender  returning  from  transportation  ;  therefore  there  must  be  a 
very  great  error  in  this  conflicting  evidence,  or  rewards  must  be 
very  Uliberally  distributed,  as  the  annual  average  of  the  above  con- 
victions would  entitle  the  prosecutor  to  3000/. ;  and  this  is  only  one 
of  the  offences  to  wluch  rewards  are  attached,  and  is  less,  by  one- 
half,  than  those  on  convictions  for  robbing  on  the  highway,  house- 
breaking,  and  clipping  the  coin  of  the  realm. 

(7)  There  is  evidence  relative  to  the  practice  of  offering  large  re- 
wards by  private  individuals,  and  (14*)  thus — «  You  would  be 
guided  in  giving  the  assistance  of  a  Bow-street  officer,  a  good  deal, 
by  the  power  of  the  party  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  officer  P*^ 
<<  By  the  disposition  of  the  parties  to  pay  the  expenses  y  but,  to  the 
poor,  or  in  cases  purely  of  a  public  nature,  no  charge  is  ever  coun- 
tenanced by  the  magistrates  ;**  **  purely  of  a  public  nature  :**  are 
not  all  robberies  purely  of  a  public  nature  ?  «  But  to  the  poor  :'* 
can  it  be  said  that  there  is  one  law  for  the  poor  and  another  for 
the  rich  ?— this  idea  is  subversive  of  liberty,  tending  to  oppress  the 
rich  and  enslave  the  poor,  and  if  countenanced  in  one  instance, 
why  not  always  ?  Officers  should  be  rewarded  for  diligent  services, 
but  let  not  the  premium  emanate  immediately  from  the  person 
robbed,  lest  extortion  be  die  consequence. 


VL— PLAN. 

'  The  mainspring  of  the  proposed  Plan  for  suppressbg  the  trade 
of  thieving,  is  the  mode  to  be  adopted  for  remunerating  all  persons 
connected  in  the  Police  Establishment,  either  as  magistrates,  offi- 
cers, constables,  &c.  They  should  have  a  fixed  salary,  and  an 
averaged  salary,  the  latter  of  which  will  act  as  the  reward  for  the 
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faithful  discharge  of  their  duty ;  for  instance,  a  certain  sum  of 
money  should  be  raised  to  defray  all  expenses  of  police ;  from  this 
sum  should  be  drawn  the  fixed  salaries  of  all  the  servants  connect- 
ed therewith,  and  all  other  expenses  whatsoever  relating  thereto, 
with  a  proportion,  if  not  the  whole  loss  sustained  by  any  mdividual 
robbed,  when  the  thief  is  not  taken,  nor  the  property  restored,  and 
the  surplus  should  be  divided  amongst  the  servants  in  proportion 
to  their  fixed  salaries.  This  is  the  substance  and  sum  total  of  the 
plan  proposed,  and  now  I  shall  examine  it,  and  I  hope  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  reader. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  sum  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense, which  should  be,  in  the  first  instance,  fixed  to  a  certainty, 
decreasing  in  proportion  to  the  enormity  of  crime  committed. 

Secondly,  the  fixed  salaries  to  be  drawn  therefrom  will  point  out 
'the  exact  interest  each  servant  has  in  the  surplus,  forming  the  ave- 
rage salary. 

Thirdly,  all  rewards  given  by  act  of  parliament,  &c.  i  this  will 
Suppress  that  horrid  idea  encompassed  in  the  term  «  blood  money/' 
as  every  body  connected  with  the  police  will  strictly  watch  the 
conduct  of  him  who  shall  receive  a  reward,  as  it  will  proportiona* 
bly  lessen  the  incomes  of  every  one  connected  with  the  police. 

Fourthly,  all  expenses  of  witnesses,  &c.  at  the  sessions,  &c.;  thb 
will  prevent  the  committing  for  trial  without  strong  probable  cause 
of  suspicion,  and  perhaps  the  ignominy  of  a  public  trial  attaclung 
to  an  innocent  individual. 

Fifthly,  a  proportion,  or  the  whole,  of  the  loss  sustained  by  aaj 
person,  when  the  thief  is  not  taken,  nor  the  property  restored  ^  tfaia 
win  act  as  a  stimulus,  on  the  principle  that  the  fear  of  losing  some- 
thing in  possession,  is  at  least  as  stimulative  as  the  hope  of  gaining 
somediidg  that  never  was  in  possession ;  for  the  moment  the  suia 
certain  is  fixed ;  all  persons  connected  with  the  police  have  a 
vested  interest  in  the  whole,  subject  to  future  contingenciesu  Thus 
every  body  attached  to  the  police  will  be  on  the  alert  to  prevent 
crime,  as  it  will  be  evidently  the  interest  not  to  let  a  criminal  ga 
tmpunished  in  the  Jirst  instance,  lest  by  increasing  the  number  of 
criminals  it  may  tend  to  diminish  the  annual  income  to  no  more 
than  the  fixed  salary ;  so,  by  rendering  conviction  certain,  crime 
will  be  prevented. 

The  amount  of  the  sum  should  be  annually  determined  by  par- 
hament,  so  that  it  may  correspond  with  the  probable  expen<Uture, 
which  will,  it  is  hoped,  annually  decre^ise. 

This  is  die  plan  proposed,  which  can  be  applied  immediately 
(with  but  little  alteration  of  existing  laws)  to  stem  the  evils  which 
are  increasing,  perhaps  to  the  downfall  of  die  country.     . 
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A  FEW  WORDS 

INDUCING  TOWARDS  THE  DISCOVERY 

OP 

PERPETUAL  MOTION, 

PERHAPS  THE   ACTUAL   DISCOVERY   THEREOF. 


London,  March^  1822. 

What  is  meant  by  the  term  "  Perpetual  Motion  ?" — is  it  supposed 
that  there  is  an  undiscovered  substance  in  the  world,  that  will  of 
itself  perpetually  move,  with  as  little  apparent  cause  as  that  which 
actuates  the  needle  in  becoming  motionless  in  one  particular  posi- 
tion ?  Or,  is  it  to  be  found  in  the  combined  re- action  of  mechani- 
cal powers? 

The  first  idea  is  stamped  with  a  degree  of  probability,  by  ^ 
mystery  of  the  needle;  vet  I  imagine  the  latter  is  relied  on  with 
die  greater  confidence  ot  mankind,  and  is  the  pith  of  the  following 
few  words. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  weight  of  a  pendulum  will  almost  re- 
gain the  level  from  which  it  descended,  losing  a  little  space  at 
every  vibration,  until  it  becomes  motionless ;  if  of  itself  it  could 
exceed  or  even  regain  the  level,  doubtless  it  would  become  a  Per- 
petual Motion. 

To  find  a  power  that  will  aid  the  motion  of  the  pendulum^  and 
in  conjunction  renew  its  strength,  is  what  is  wanted  to  create  Per- 
petual Motion. 

.    What  I  shall  endeavor  to  explain  will  at  least  induce  towards 
the  discovery  of  this  power. 

The  principal  parts  of  the  machinery  about  to  be  shown,  are  in 
number  three.  • 

A  Vibrating  Pendulum, 

A  Revolving  Pendulum,  and 

A  Tubular  Lever. 

A  vibrating  pendulum  in  motion  describes  a  segment  of  a  circle, 
and  returns  on  the  same  segment,  and  at  every  vibration  its  de- 
scribed segment  decreases. 

A  revolving  pendulum  is  composed  of  two  or  more  pendulums, 
united  at  their  lighter  extremities,  there  revolving  on  an  axis,  the 
heavier  extremities  being  placed  at  equal  distances  in  the  outer 
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circle ;  this  I  beUeve  is  what  is  termed  a  fly  wlieel  when  affixed  to 
hand  mills>  &c. 

The  tubular  lever^  is  the  chief  instigator  of  the  whole,  and  must 
contain  a  weight  apportioned  to 'the  weights  of  the  two  pen- 
dulums. 

Fix  the  lever  on  a  cross  axis,  thus,  on  an  axis  within  a  circle, 
the  circle  on  an  axis  at  opposite  angles,  thereby  is  given  to  each 
extremity  of  the  lever 'a  revolving  po  wet  of  motion;  attach  one 
extremity  of  the  lever  to  the  outer  circle  of  a  revolving  pendulum, 
the  other  extremity  confine  within  the  bar  of  the  vibrating  pendu- 
lum, thus  combined)  the  effect  to  be  produced  when  put  in  motion 
will  be  this — 

The  two  pendulums  will  guide  the  motion  of  the  lever,  which 
then  partakes  of  the  power  of  a  pendulum,  giving  fresh  impulse  at 
every  vibration  of  the  pendulum,  and  every  half  revolution  of  the 
revolving  pendulum ;  for  as  each  extremity  of  the  lever  rises,  the 
^weight  within  falls  to  the  opposite  extremity,  and  gives  fresh  im- 
pulse to  the  whole :  thus  (if  my  idea  is  correct)  w3l  be  produced 
motion  perpetual,  that  is  to  say  perpetual  so  long  as  the  materials 
of  which  it  is  made  will  hold  together. 

I  have  given  this  short  description  merely  by  way  of  example, 
as  I  believe  there  are  several  ways  of  combining  these  three  pow- 
ers, so  as  to  produce  perpetual  motion,  if  my  idea  on  the  subject 
is  correct. 

The  lever  may  contain  mercury  or  a  solid  orb  of  heavy  substance, 
and  if  the  tube  be  exhausted  of  air  the  weight  will  pass  more 
freely,  and  certainly  increase  the  power  of  the  lever. 
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MR.  CANNING'S  SPEECH. 


In  obeying  the  call  which  the  House  has  done  me  the  honor  to 
m^ke  upon  me,  I  should  be  unwilling  to  occupy  their  attention  for 
any  length  of  time,  upon  a  subject  with  respect  to  which  my 
opinions  are  sufficiently  notorious^  were  it  not  for  the  'pointed 
manner  in  which  I  have  been  alluded  to  by  the  Noble  Lord'  who 
has  lately  addressed  them.  That  Noble  Lord  has  challenged  me 
either  to  support  my  old  opinions  by  new  arguments^  or  to  abandon 
them.  He  describes  himself  as  having  been  converted  by  my 
former  arguments  against  Parliamentary  Reform,  to  an  opinion 
in  favor  of  it ;  and  in  his  own  conversion  to  a  creed  which  he  had 
before  rejected,  he  fancies  himself  entitled  to  carry  me  with  him, 
and  to  make  me  a  proselyte  against  myself.  Those  arguments  of 
mine  which  have  produced  this  unfortunate  and  unforeseen  effect 
•  upon  the  Noble  Lord's  understanding,  have  been  long  before  the 
public  ;  and  1  have  no  disposition  to  complain  that  the  Noble 
Lord  has  referred  to  them  as  pointedly  and  particularly  as  if  they 
had  been  uttered  in  the  Debate  of  this  night.  It  was  natural  too, 
perhaps,  that  the  Noble  Lord,  with  the  ardor  of  a  convert,  should 
flatter  himself  that  his  new-born  zeal  would  extend  to  all  around 
him  :  but  1  must  beg  leave  to  say,  that  the  Noble  Lord  has  carried 
his  expectations  a  little  too  far,  when  he  desires  me  to  read  my 
own  speeches  backwards ;  and  to  avow  myself,  if  not  a  confirmed 
democrat,  at  least  a  friend  to  moderate  reform.  With  the  permis- 
sion of  the  House,  I  will  state,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  the 
grounds  on  which  I  continue  to  hold  the  same  opinions  which  1 
have  heretofore  professed ;  and  to  draw  from  them  the  same  con- 
clusion. 

Never,  Sir,  could  those  opinions  be  advanced  under  more  favor- 
able auspices — never  could  a  conviction  of  their  truth  and  justness 
be  expressed  with  better  assurance  of  a  favorable    reception  than 

■  Lord  Folkstone. 
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on  the  present  occasion^;  when  we  have  just  been  informed  by  the 
Noble  Marqijis  '  in  presenting  a  petition   for  Parliamentary  Re- 
form, that  the  whole  body  of  the  nobility,  of  the  gentry,  of  the 
clergy,  of  the  magistracy,  of  the  leading  and   opulent  commercial 
classes — in  short,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  property  and  intelli- 
gence of  .the  Country  is  arrayed  against  that  question*     To  this 
singular  and  valuable  admission  of  the  Noble  Marquis  (singular 
as  to  the  opportunity  chosen  for  declaring  it,  and  the  more  valuable 
for  that  singularity)  have  been  added  others  not  less  striking,  on  the 
part  of  the  Noble  proposer  of  the  motion.     That  Noble  Lord,» 
while  contending  for  a  change  which  he  declares  to  be  necessary 
for  the  salvation  of  the  State,  but  which  he  admits  to  be  a  change 
serious  and  extensive  in  its  nature,  has  acknowledged,  that  under 
the  existing  system  the  Country  has  grown  in  power,  in  wealth,  in 
knowledge,  and  in  general  prosperity.     He  has  detailed  accurately 
and  laboriously  the  particulars  of  this  gradual  and  sensible  im- 
provement ;  and  he  has  farther  acknowledged^  that  in  proportion  to 
the  progress  of  that  improvement  a  silent  moral  change  has  been 
operated  upon  the  conduct  of  this  House — which  is  now,  he 
allows,  greatly  more  susceptible  of  the  influence  of  popular  feeling 
and  of  the  impressions  of  public  opinion,  than  it  was  a  century 
ago.     Nay,  he  has  gone  farther  still.     He  has    in  anticipation  of 
an  argument  which  I  perhaps  might  have  used,  if  the  Noble  Lord 
had  not  suggested  it,  but  which  I  am  glad  to  take  at  his  hands — 
expressed  a  doubt,  or  at  least  has  shown  it  to  be  very  doubtful^ 
whether  a  more  implicit  obsequiousness  to  popular  opinion  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Commons,  would  produce  unqualified  good ; 
— avowing  his  own  belief  that  if^he  composition  of  the  House  had 
been  altered  at  the  Revolution,  the  purposes  of  the   Revolution 
would  not  have  been  accomplished — the  House  of  Hanover  would 
never  have  been  seated  upon  the  throne.     The  composition  of  tbe 
House  of  Commons  is  now  precisely  what  it  was  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution.     Whatever  change  there  may  be  in  its  temper,  is, 
by  the  Noble  Lord's  acknowledgment,  towards  a  more  ready  obe- 
dience to  the  public  opinion.   But  if  the  House  of  Commons  had, 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  been  implicitly  obedient  to  the  peo- 
ple ;  in  other  words,  if  the  House  had  been  then  entirely  composed 
of  Members  popularly  elected — that  great  event,  to  which  I  am 
as  willing  as  the  Noble  Lord  to  attribute  the  establishment  of  our 
liberties,  would,   according  to  the  Noble  Lord's  declared   belief, 
have  been  in  all  probability  defeated. 

Surely  these  admissions  of  the  Noble  Lord  are  in  no  small  de- 
gree at  variance  with  his  motion.     Surely  such  admissions,  if  not 

*  Marquis  of  Tavistock.  *  Lord  John  Russell. 
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ample  enouzb  <tf  tbeoiBelves  to  OTerbalance  the  direct  argum^its 
which  the  jNoble  Lord  hat,  id  the  subsequent  part  of  his  speech, 
brought  forward  in  the  support  of  that  motion,  do  at  least  relieve 
me  from  much  of  the  difficulty  and  odium  which  might  otherwise 
have  belonged  to  an  opposition  to  Parliamentary  Reform.  If  I 
contend  in  behalf  of  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons 
such  as  it  is,  I  contend  at  least  for  no  untried,  no  discredited,  no 
confessedly  pernicious  establishment.  I  contend  for  a  House  of 
Commons,  the  spirit  of  which,  whatever  be  its  frame,  has,  without 
any  forcible  alteration,  gradually,  but  faithfully,  accommodated  itself 
to  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  Country ;  and  in  the  frame  of  which, 
if  an  alteration  such  as  the  Noble  Lord  now  proposes,  had  been 
made  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  the  House  of  Commons  of  that 
day  would,  by  his  own  confession,  have  been  disabled  from  accom- 
plishing the  glorious  Revolution,  and  securing  the  fruits  of  it  to 
their  posterity. 

Thus  fortified,  I  have  the  less  difficulty  in  meeting  the  Noble 
Lord's  motion  in  front — in  giving,  at  once,  a  plain  and  direct  ne- 
gative to  the  general  Resolution,  which  is  the  basis  of  his  whole 
plan.  1  do  not  acknowledge  the  existence  of  the  necessity,  which 
by  that  Resolution  is  declared  to  exist,  for  taking  into  consideration, 
with  a  view  to  alteration  and  amendment,  the  present  state  of  the 
representation  of  the  people  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Know- 
ing as  I  do,  that  what  is  ip  the  contemplation  of  many  persons 
who  are  calling  for  Reform,  could  not  be  adopted ;  and  not  know- 
ing what  may  be  the  ideas  and  designs  of  others ; — feeling  an  equal 
repugnance,  both  from  what  I  know  and  what  I  do  not  know  upon 
this  subject,  to  a  doubtful  and  equivocal  proposition,  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  binding  this  House  to  enter  into  the  considera- 
tion of  an  endless  succession  of  schemes  for  purposes  altogether 
indefinite;  I  object  in  the  very  outset  to  the  Noble  Lord's  general 
Resolution,  independently  of  any  objection  which  I  may  feel  to  his 
particular  plan. 

Not,  however,  that  the  plan  itself  is  not  abundantly  fertile  of 
objections.  So  far  as  I  understand  it,  that  plan  is  littlei  more  than 
to  make  an  addition  of  one  hundred  members  to  this  House,  to 
be  returned  by  the  counties  and  larger  towns ;  and  to  open  the 
way  for  this  augmentation,  by  depriving  each  of  the  smaller 
boroughs  of  one  half  of  the  elective  franchise  which  they  now  en-r 
joy.  This  plan  the  Noble  Lord  has  introduced  and  recommended 
with  an  enumeration  of  names  whose  authority  he  assumes  to  be  in 
favor  of  it.  Amongst  those  names  is  that  of  Mr.  Pitt.  But  the 
House  must  surely  be  aware  that  the  j^lan  brought  forward  by 
Mr.  Pitt  differed  widely,  not  only  in  detail,  but  in  principle,  from 
.  that  propounded  on  this  occasion  by  the  Noble  Lord.     True  it  is 
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Umt  die  object  of  Mr.  Pitt's  plan  was^  like  that  of  the  Noble 
Lord's^  to  add  one  himdred  Members  to  this  House :  but  this  ob- 
ject was  to  be  attained  without  the  forcible  abolition  of  any  exist- 
ing right  of  election.  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  to  establish  a  fund  of 
1,000,000/.  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  franchises  from  such 
decayed  boroughs  as  should  be  willing  to  sell  them.  This  fund 
was  to  accumulate  at  Compound  interest,  till  an  adequate  induce- 
ment was  provided  for  the  voluntary  surrender,  by  the  proprietors, 
of  such  elective  franchises  as  it  might  be  thought  expedient  to 
abolish.  There  was  throughout  the  whole  of  Mr.  Pitt's  plan  a 
studious  avoidance  of  coercion ;  a  careful  preservation  of  vested 
interests ;  and  a  fixed  determination  not  to  violate  existing  rights 
in  accomplishing  its  object.  It  was  hoped  that  by  these  means 
every  sense  of  injury  or  danger  would  be  excluded,  and  that  the 
change  in  view  would  be  brought  about  by  a  gradual  process,  re- 
sembling the  silent  and  insensible  operation  of  time.  Here  then, 
I  repeat  it,  is  a  difference  of  the  most  essential  kind  between  the 
two  propositions  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  of  the  Noble  Lord  ;  a  difference, 
not  superficial,  but  fundamental ;  as  complete  indeed  as  the  differ- 
ence between  concession  and  force,  or  between  respect  for  proper- 
ty and  spoliation.  I  am  not,  however,  bound  nor  at  all  prepared 
to  contend  for  the  intrinsic  or  absolute  excellence  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
{^an ;  and  still  less  to  engage  my  own  support  to  such  a  plan,  if  it 
were  to  be  brought  forward  at  the  present  time.  But  placing  it 
in  fair  comparison  with  the  Noble  Lord's,  I  must  entreat  the 
House  to  bear  in  mind  that  Mr.  Pitt  never  lost  sight  of  the  obliga- 
tion to  preserve  as  well  as  to  amend ;  that  he  proposed  not  to  enforce 
any  reluctant  surrender;  nor  to  sacrifice  any  other  than  voluntary 
victims  on  the  altar  of  practical  improvement. 

The  Noble  Lord  has  cited  other  grave  authorities  in  favor  of  his, 
projected  Reform.  Now,  1  hold  in  my  hand  an  extract  from  a 
work  which  probably  will  be  recognised,  as  I  read  it,  but  the  title 
of  which  I  will  not  disclose  in  the  first  instance.  Hear  the  opinion 
of  an  eminent  writer  on  the  right  of  Parliament  to  interfere  with  the 
elective  franchise. — "  As  to  cutting  away  the  rotten  boroughs,  I 
am  as  much  offended  as  any  man,  at  seeing  so  many  of  them  under 
the  direct  influence  of  the  Crown,  or  at  the  disposal  of  private 
persons.  Yet  I  own  1  have  both  doubts  and  apprehensions  in  re- 
gard to  the  remedy  you  propose.  I  shall  be  charged,  perhaps, 
with  an  unusual  want  of  political  intrepidity,  when  I  honestly 
confess  to  you,  that  I  am  startled  at  the  idea  of  so  extensive 
an  amputation.  In  the  first  place,  I  question  the  power  de  jure 
of  the  liCgislature,  to  disfranchise  a  number  of  boroughs^  upon  the 
general  ground  of  improving  the  Constitution." — "1  consider  it 
as  equivalent  to  robbing  the  parties  concerned  of  their  freehold, 
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of  their  birth-right.  I  say,  that  although  this  birth-right  may  be 
forfeited,  or  the  exercise  of  it  suspended  in  particular  cases,  it  can- 
not be  taken  away  by  a  general  law,  for  any  real  or  pretended 
purpose  of  improving  the  Constitution/' — Is  it  from  Sir  Robert 
Filmer, — is  it  from  Ae  works  of  some  blind,  servile,  bigotted, 
Tory  writer,  that  I  quote  the  passage  which  1  have  now  read  f 
No ;  it  is  from  an  author  whose  name,  indeed,  I  am  not  enabled 
to  declare,  but  the  shadow  of  whose  name  is  inseparably  connected, 
in  our  minds,  with  an  ardent  if  not  intemperate  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  political  freedom.  It  is  Junius,  who  thus  expresses  his  fears 
on  the  subject  of  interfering  with  the  existing  franchises  of  elec- 
tion, even  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  what  be  deems,  with  the 
Noble  Lord,  a  beneficial  change  in  the  construction  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 

The  plan  devised  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  sentiments  of  this  cele- 
brated writer,  equally  furnish  a  contrast  to  the  proposition  of  the 
Noble  Lord :  which  is  in  effect  forcibly  to  take  away  the  elective 
franchise  from  one  body  of  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
it  to  another;  and  to  inflict  forfeiture  without  guilt  and  without 
compensation. 

But,  even  if  I,  and  others  who  think  like  me,  could  be  won  over 
to  this  plan,  by  its  vaunted  moderation, — by  the  circumstance  of 
its  going  only  half  the  length  of  the  more  sweeping  reform  depre- 
cated by  Junius, — it  does  much  surprise  me  that  the  Noble  Lord 
should  imagine  that  such  half  measures  would  appear  satisfactory 
to  reformers.  Surely,  surely  that  class  of  persons  upon  whom 
the  Noble  Lord  reckons  for  support,  and  whom  he  considers  as 
having  of  late  so  greatly  increased  in  numbers,  look  for  a  very  dif- 
ferent measure  of  alteration,  from  that  which  seems  to  bound  the 
Noble  Lord's  present  intentions.  How  happens  it,  for  instance, 
that  the  Noble  Lord,  notwithstanding  the  accuracy  of  research  with 
which  he  has  apparently  studied  the  subject  in  ail  its  parts,  has 
omitted  any  mention  of  Burgage  Tenures  ?  He  cannot  but  know 
that  it  is  against  that  species  of  election  that  the  popular  clamour 
has  been  most  loudly  directed.  Yet,  amidst  all  the  Noble  Lord's 
enumeration  of  rights  and  modes  of  election,  of  freehold  and  copy- 
hold, of  large  towns,  and  small  towns,  and  counties,  and  villages, 
the  words  "  Burgage  Tenure,"  have  never  once  escaped  his  lips ! 
Does  the  Noble  Lord  mean  to  take  away  burgage  tenurCy  or  does 
he  not  i  If  he  does  not,  1  will  so  far  most  cordially  join  with 
him :  but  let  not  the  Noble  Lord,  in  that  case,  expect  the  si]\p- 
port  of  thos^  reformers  with  whom  he  has  recently  allied  himself. 
If  he  intends  to  pursue  a  double  or  a  doubtful  course ;  if  he  pro- 
poses to  mitigate  his  violation  of  franchise  in  the  bands  of  the 
present  holders  by  taking  only  half  away,  and  hopes  by  giving  only 
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half,  to  propitiate  the  new  acquirers,—- it  may  be  very  presump- 
tuous in  me  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  a  scheme  which  the 
Noble  Lord  must  no  doubt  have  turned  and  viewed  in  every  light 
before  he  made  up  his  mind  to  adopt  it,— but  I  do  venture  to 
opine^  that  in  thus  endeavouring  to  keep  terms  with  both  parties^ 
he  will  io  the  end  satisfy  neither.  The  one  will  be  as  little  con- 
tented with  what  is  granted  to  them,  as  the  other  will  be  reconciled 
to  what  they  lose.  Needs  there  any  further  argument  to  show  that 
whatever  may  be  the  feasibility  of  other  plans  of  reform,  this  of 
the  Noble  Lord  is  one  which  cannot  possibly  be  useful  to  any  pur- 
pose, because  it  cannot  be  palatable  to  any  psrty  i 

It  being  plain  then  to  demonstration  thlt  the  Noble  Lord's 
plan  cannot  succeed,  the  House  must  prepare  itself,  if  his  first  Re- 
solution should  be  carried,  to  enter  immediately  upon  the  discus- 
sion of  a  variety  of  schemes ; — upon  a  concurrence  of  opinions 
in  favor  of  any  one  of  which,  it  would  be  vain  to  speculate.  Plan 
will  follow  plan ;  all  unlike  each  other  in  every  respect,  except  in 
their  tendency  to  destroy  the  present  frame  of  the  Constitution.  It 
is  affirmed,  indeed,  that  a  great  change  has  lately  taken  place  in  the 
public  mind  ;  that  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  reform  is  diffused 
more  widely,  while  the  violence  and  exaggeration  of  that  senti- 
ment in  particular  minds  is  much  abated  ;  that  more  people  wish 
for  a  reform  ;  but  that  there  is  a  greater  disposition  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  moderate  one ; — that  in  proportion  as  a  practical  alteration 
has  become  more  generally  desired,  the  wild  and  visionary  theories 
heretofore  prevailing,  have  been  relinquished  and  discountenanced. 
This  may  possibly  be  so :  but  on  what  ground  am  I  to  rest  my 
belief  of  it  ?  1  have  seen  nothing  in  the  course  of  the  last  two 
years,  during  which  the  Noble  Lord  ^  on  the  floor,  has  been  me- 
ditating on  my  Speech  at  Liverpool,  to  lead  me  to  think  that  those 
who  two  years  ago  entertained  wild  and  visionary  notions  of  reform 
have  since  relinquished  them.  If  my  speech  \\;as,  as  the  Noble 
Lord  declares,  calculated  only  to  make  proselytes  to  the  persua- 
sion that  the  present  House  of  Commons  is  inadequate  to  the  dis- 
charge of  its  functions,  and  if  such  be  in  consequence  the  views 
which  that  Noble  Lord  has  adopted,  how  can  he  entertain  the  no- 
lion  that  the  small  alterations  proposed  by  the  Noble  mover  will 
satisfy  genuine  reformers  ? — Let  him  be  assured  that  he  must  go 
far  deeper  into  democracy  before  he  can  hope  to  satisfy  the  cra- 
vings of  reform  ;  nay  without  the  hope  of  satisfying  them, — though 
the  constitution  may  be  sacrificed  in  the  experiment. 

Sir,  if  the  House  looks  only  to  the  various  plans  of  reform  which 
haveat  different  times  been  laid  upon  its  table,  not  by  visionary  specu- 

*  Lord  Folk  stone. 
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latists^  but  by  able  and  enlightened  men,  some  of  the  omanents  of 
this  and  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  how  faint  and  flat  is  the  N  oble 
Lord's*  present  plan  in  comparison  with  them?  Let  us  take  for  ex- 
ample that  one  of  the  plans  which  had  the  greatest  concurrence  of 
opinions,  and  the  greatest  weight  of  authority  in  its  favor.  A  petition 
was  presented  to  this  House  in  1793,  which  may  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  advised  and  authentic  exposition  of  the  princi- 
ples of  Parliamentary  reform,  that  ever  has  been  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  this  House  or  of  the  public.  Those  principles 
are  developed  by  the  petitioners,  with  singular  clearness  and  force, 
and  expressed  in  admirable  language.  It  was  presented  by  a  No^ 
ble  Person,  now  one  of  the  chief  lights  of  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament, as  the  petition  of  the  ^^  Friends  of  the  people,  associated 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  reform  in  Parliament."  In  that 
petition,  certain  distinct  propositions  are  laid  down  as  the  basis  of 
a  reform,  which,  to  my  recollection,  have  never  yet  been  disclaim- 
ed, either  on  the  part  of  the  petitioners,  or  of  those  who  have 
succeeded  them  in  the  same  pursuit.  The  petitioners  complain, 
in  the  first  place,  that  there  is  not  an  uniform  right  of  voting;"^ 
secondly,  that  the  riffht  of  Doling  is  in  too  small  oodies ; — thirdly, 
that  many  great  bodies  are  excluded  from  voting ; — and,  fourthly, 
they  complain  of  the  protracted  duration  of  Parliaments,*  Does 
the  Noble  Lord  believe  that  all  these  notions  are  forgotten  i  that 
no  persons  still  cherish  them  as  the  only  means  of  effecting  the 
salvation  of  the  country  ? — or,  does  the  Noble  Lord  subscribe  to 
them  all, — although  he  may  not  think  this  the  time  for  pressing 
them  upon  the  House  ? 

For  my  part.  Sir,  I  value  the  system  of  Parliamentary  repre- 
sentation, for  that  very  want  of  uniformity  which  is  complained  of 
in  this  petition ;  for  the  variety  of  rights  of  election.  I  conceive, 
that  to  establish  one  uniform  right  would  inevitably  be  to  exclude 
some  important  interests  from  the  advantage  of  being  represented 

»  Lord  John  Russell. 

*  Extract  of  the  petition  of  the  *  Friends  of  the  People,'  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  May  6, 1793  : — 

"^  **  Your  Petitioners  complain,  that  the  number  of  representatives  assigned 
to  the  different  counties,  is  grossly  disproportioned  to  their  comparative  ex^ 
tent  population,  and  trade. 

"  Your  Petitioners  complain,  that  the  Elective  Franchise  is  partially  and 
unequally  distributed^  and  is,  in  many  instances,  committed  to  bodies  of  men 
of  such  very  limited  numbers,  that  the  majority  of  your  honorable  house  is 
elected  hy  less  than  fifteen  thousand  Electors,  which,  even  if  the  male 
adults  in  the  Kingdom  be  estimated  at  so  low  a  number  as  three  millions, 
is  not  more  than  the  two-hundredth  part  of  the  people  to  be  represented. 

"  Your  Petitioners  complain,  that  the  right  of' voting  is  regulated  by  no 
uniform  or  rational  principle. 
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in  this  House.  At  all  events  the  Nobl&  Lord's  plan  does  not  cure 
this  objection,  l^he  rights  of  voting  would  remain  as  various  after 
the  adoption  of  his  plan^  as  before ; — and  a  new  variety  would 
be  added  to  them.  Even  of  burgage  tenures,  the  most  obnoxious 
right  of  all,  and  the  most  indignantly  reprobated  by  the  petition  of 
1793,  the  Noble  Lord  would  carefully  preserve  the  principle, — 
only  curtailing,  by  one  half,  its  operation. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this  alleged  defect  of  variety  in  rights 
of  voting,  was  much  more  directly  dealt  with  by  the  Hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Durham,'  in  the  last  Session ;  when  he  brought  forward, 
with  great  ability,  and  with  the  utmost  temper  and  moderation,  bis 
specific  plan  of  reform.  That  hon.  gentleman  proposed  to  treat 
the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  rasa  tabula,  and 
to  reconstruct  the  system  of  representation  altogether  upon  an  uni- 
form plan, — abating  without  scruple  every  right  and  interest  that 
stood  in  his  way..  His  plan  differed  as  materially  from  that  of  the 
Noble  Lord,  as  the  Noble  Lord's  differs  from  that  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
from  the  project  of  1793.  1  do  not  mean  to  say  (I  shall  not  be  so 
misunderstood,  I  trust)  that  I  approved  therefore  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Durham's  plan ;  or  thought  it  either  practicable  or  tolerable. 
Certainly,  no  conqueror  of  an  invaded  country  ever  parcelled  out 
with  a  more  unsparing  hand,  the  franchises  and  properties  of  indivi- 
duals and  communities.  But  that  plan  had  at  least  one  merit  which 
the  Noble  Lord's  has  not ;  it  cured  the  alleged  evil  of  diversified 
rights,  and  tended  to  produce  the  desired  uniformity  of  represen- 
taion. 

Then,  Sir,  as  to  the  duration  of  Parliament.  Triennial  Par- 
liaments, it  is  averred  by  the  petitioners  of  1793,  would  be 
greatly  preferable  to  Septennial.  The  House  would  become  a 
more  express  image  of  its  Constituents,  by  being  more  frequently 
sent  back  to  them  for  election  ;  deriving,  like  the  giant  of  old,  fresh 
vigour  from  every  fresh  contact  with  its  parent  earth.  But  the 
Noble  Lord,  if  I  understand  him  rightly,  admits  that  this  particular 
reform  would  be  rather  an  aggravation  of  inconveniences, — other 
defects  in  the  constitution  remaining  unchanged.  Nothing  indeed 
can  be  more  clear  than  this  proposition.  One  of  the  main  objec- 
tions to  close  representation,  at  present,  is  the  advantage  which 

"  Your  Petitioners  complain,  that  the  exercise  of  the  Elective  Franchise  is 
only  renewed  once  in  seven  years, 

**  Is  it  fitting  that  Yorkshire  and  Rutland  should  have  an  equal  rank  in 
the  scale  of  County  Representation  ? 

"  Your  Petitioners  affirm,  that  seventy  of  your  honorable  members,  are 
returned  by  ihirty-five  places,  where  the  right  of  voting  is  vested  in  burgage 
and  other  ^entirfc  of  a  similar  description.'^— 'Par/.  History,  vol.  xirx.  p.  789. 

*  Mr.  Larobton. 
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the  member  for  a  close  borough  has  over  one  chosen  by  a  popular 
election.  The  dissolution  of  Parliament  sends  the  popular  repre* 
seutative  back  to  a  real  and  formidable  trial  at  the  bar  of  his  con- 
stituents. For  the  representative  of  a  close  borough  there  is  no 
trial  at  all;  he  sits  stilly  and  is  returned  without  any  struggle  or  in* 
quiry.  It  is  obvious  that  the  proportion  of  this  comparative  dis- 
advantage must  be  aggravated  by  every  repetition  of  a  general 
election. 

But  further.  What  is  the  original  sin  of  Septennial  Parlia- 
ments f — Why,  that  the  Septennial  Bill  was  a  violent  measure. 
Granted :  it  was  so.  But  this  allegation,  however  just,  applies 
only  to  one  enactment  of  the  act,  not  to  its  general  policy.  The 
violence  of  the  Septennial  Act  did  not  consist  in  the  prolongation 
of  the  duration  of  Parliaments  in  time  to  come  :  for  to  do  that,  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  state  was  undoubtedly  as  competent,  as  it 
was  to  shorten  the  duration  of  Parliaments  by  the  Triennial  Act, 
some  twenty  years  before.  The  violence  consisted  in  prolonging 
the  duration  of  the  then  existing  Parliament, — in  extending  to  seven 
years,  a  trust  confided  but  for  three.     This,  and  this  alone,  is  the 

?uestionable  part  of  that  act, — questionable,  I  mean,  as  to  right, 
will  not  now  inquire  how  far  the  political  necessities  of  the  time 
justified  so  strong  an  act  of  power.  It  is  quite  enough,  for  any 
practical  purpose,  that  the  evil,  whatever  it  was,  is  irremediable ; 
^t  its  effect  is  gone  by ;  that  the  repeal  of  the  septennial  act  now 
cannot  undo  it ;  and  that,  therefore,  how  grave  soever  the  charge 
against  the  framers  of  the  act  might  be,  for  the  arbitrary  injustice 
of  its  immediate  operation  (a  question,  into  the  discussion  of  which 
I  have  said  I  will  not  enter),  the  repeal  of  it  would  have  no  ten- 
dency to  cure  the  vice  of  that  enactment  which  has  given  the  sep- 
tennial act  its  ill  name ;  but  would  only  get  rid  of  that  part  of  it 
which  is  blameless  at  least,  if  not  (as  I  confess  I  think  it)  beneficial 
in  its  operation.  But  however  much  the  duration  of  Parliaments 
may  be  entitled  to  a  separate  discussion,  it  is  not  to  that  point  that 
the  Noble  Lord  has  called  our  attention  to-night.  A  change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  is  the  object  of  the  No- 
ble Lord's  Motion. 

That  such  a  change  is  necessary,  the  Noble  Lord  asserts, — and 
1  deny.  I  deny  altogether  the  existence  of  any  such  practical 
defect  in  the  present  constitution  of  this  house,  as  requires  the 
adoption  of  so  fearful  an  experiment.  The  Noble  Lord  has  at- 
tempted to  show  the  necessity  of  such  a  change  by  enumerating 
certain  questions  on  which  this  house  has,  on  sundry  occasions, 
decided  against  the  Noble  Mover's  opinion,  and  against  the  poli- 
tics and  interests  of  that  party  in  the  state,  of  which  the  N  oble 
Mover  is  so  conspicuous  an  ornament.     But  if  such  considerations 
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be  sofficient  to  uDsetde  an  ancient  and  established  form  ofpoliti* 
cal  constitution,  how  could  any  constitution — any  free  constitu- 
tion-—exist  for  six  months  i  While  human  nature  continues  the 
same^ — the  like  divisions  will  arise  in  every  free  state ;  the  like 
conflict  of  interests  and  opinions;  the  like  rivalry  for  office;  the 
like  contention  for  power.  A  popular  assembly  always  has  been 
and  always  will  be  exposed  to  the  operation  of  a  party-feeUng, 
arrayipg  its  elements  and  influencing  its  decisions ; — in  modem  as 
in  ancient  times;  in  Great  Britain,  in  this  our  day,  as  heretofore  in 
Athens  or  in  Rome.  No  imaginable  alteration  in  the  mode  of 
election  can  eradicate  this  vice — if  it  be  a  vice ; — or  can  extinguish 
that  feeling,  be  it  good  or  bad,  which  mixes  itself  largely  in  every 
debate  upon  the  public  affairs  of  a  nation, — the  feeling  of  affection 
or  disfavor  towards  the  persons  in  whose  hands  is  the  conduct  of 
those  affairs.  I  am  not  saying  that  this  is  a  proper  and  laudable 
feeling:  1  am  not  contending  that  partiality  ought  to  ii^fluence 
judgment ;  still  less  that  when  judgment  and  partiality  are  at  va- 
riance, the  latter  ought,  in  strict  duty,  to  preponderate.  I  am  not 
affirming  that  in  the  discussion  of  the  question — **  What  has  been 
done  ?"— the  question — **  Who  did  it?" — ought  silently  to  dictate, 
or  even  to  modify,  the  answer ; — that  the  case  should  be  nothing, 
and  the  men  every  thing.  I  say  no  such  thing.  But  I  do  say 
that  while  men  are  men^  popular  assemblies,  get  them  together 
how  you  will,  will  be  liable  to  such  influence.  1  say  that  in  dis* 
cussing  in  a  popular  assembly  the  particular  acts  of  a  government, 
the  consideration  of  the  general  character  of  that  government,  and 
the  conflicting  partialities  which  lead  some  men  to  favor  it,  and 
others  to  aim  at  its  subversion,  will,  sometimes  openly  and  avow- 
edly, at  other  times  insensibly  even  to  the  disputants  themselves, 
control  opinions  and  votes,  and  correct,  or  pervert  (as  it  may  be) 
the  specific  decision.  I  say  that,  for  instance,  in  the  discussion 
upon  the  Walcheren  Expedition,  which  has  been  more  than  once 
selected  as  an  example  of  undue  influence  and  partiality,  there  was 
notoriously  another  point  at  issue  beside  the  s{>ecific  merits  of  the 
case ;  and  that  point  was — whether  the  then  administration  should 
or  should  not  be  dismissed  from  the  service  of  their  country  i  Never, 
perhaps,  was  the  struggle  pushed  farther  than  on  that  occasion ; 
and  that  vote  substantially  decided  the  question  '^  in  what  hands 
should  be  placed  the  administration  of  affairs." — I  am  not  saying 
that  this  was  right  in  the  particular  instance  I  am  not  saying  that 
it  is  right  in  principle.  But  right  or  wrong,  such  a  mode  of  think- 
ing and  acting  is,  I  am  afraid,  essentially  in  the  very  nature  of  all 
popular  governments  ;  and  most  particularly  so  in  that  of  the  most 
free. 
The  Noble  Lord  has  himself  stated  that  in  the  instance  of  the 
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Revolution  the  Parliament  did  wisely  i«i  settiog  at  nought  the  iiiiine«- 
diate  feelings  of  its  Constituents,  There  cannot  indeed  be  the 
slightest  doubt  that  had  the  nation  been  polled  in  1688^  the  majority 
would  have  been  found  adverse  to  the  change  that  was  then  effect- 
ed  in  the  government :  but  Parlian^ent,  acting  in  its  higher  and 
larger  capacity^  decided  for  the  people's  interests  against  their  pre- 
judi[ces. — It  is  not  true,  therefore,  that  the  House  of  Commons  is 
necessarily  defective,  because  it  may  not  instantly  respond  to  every 
impression  of  the  people. 

[n  the  year  181 1, 1  myself  divided  in  a  minority  of  about  forty 
against  an  overwhelming  majority,  on  the  question  relating  to  the 
depreciation  of  the  currency.  It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  the 
majority,  which  sturdily  denied  the  fact  of  tliat  depreciation,  .then 
spoke  the  sentiments  of  the  country  at  large ;  they  certainly  did  so ; 
but  who  will  now  affirm  that  it  would  have  been  a  misfortune  if 
the  then  prevailing  sense  of  the  country  had  been  less  faithfully 
represented  in  the  votes  of  this  house  i — What  a  world  of  error 
and  inconvenience  should  we  have  avoided,  by  a  salutary  discre- 
pancy, at  that  time,  between  the  constituent  and  the  representative ! 
Eight  years  afterwards,  but  unluckily  after  eight  years'  additional 
growth  of  embarrassment,-*in  1819»  the  principles  which  had 
found  but  about  forty  supporters  in  1811,  were  adopted  unani- 
mously, first  by  a  committee  of  this  house,  and  then  by  this  house 
itself*  But  the  country  was  much  slower  in  coming  back  from 
the  enoneous  opinions  which  the  decision  of  this  house  in  181 1  had 
adopted  and  confirmed.  In  1819,  as  in  1811,  if  London  and  the 
other  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom  had  been  canvassed  for  an 
opinion,  the  prevailing  opinion  would  still  have  been  found  nearly 
what  it  was  in  1811.  Yet  is  it  necessary  to  argue  that  the  decision 
of  the  house  in  18  ig  against  the  opinion  of  the  country,  was  a  sound- 
er and  wiser  decision  than  that  of  1811  in  conformity  to  it  i  Never 
then  can  1  consider  it  as  a  true  proposition  that  the  state  of  the  re- 
presentation is  deficient,  because  it  does  not  immediately  speak 
the  apparent  sense  of  the  people, — because  it  sometimes  contra- 
dicts, and  sometimes  goes  before  it.  The  house,  as  well  as  the 
people,  are  liable  to  err ;  but  that  the  house  may  happen  to  differ 
in  opinion  from  the  people,  is  no  infallible  mark  of  error.  And  it 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  base  and  cowardly  House  of  Commons, 
im  worthy  of  the  large  and  liberal  confidence- without  which  it  must 
be  incompetent  to  the  discharge  of  its  high  functions,  which  having, 
after  due  deliberation,  adopted  a  great  public  measul'e,  should  1^ 
frightened  back  into  an  acquiescence  with  the  temporary  excitement 
which  might  exist  upon  that  measure  out  of  doors. 

Upon  another  great  question  which  1  have  much  at  heart,  1 
mean  the  Roman  Catholic  Question,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
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that  the  House  has  run  before  the  sense  of  die  country  ;  which  i# 
now,  however^  gradually  coming  up  to  us.  1  have  no  doubt  thai 
in  all  our  early  votes  on  this  most  important  question,  we  had  not 
the  country  with  us  ;  but  I  am  equally  confident  that  the  period  is 
rapidly  advancing,  when  the  country  will  be  convinced  that  tb« 
House  of  Commons  has  acted  as  they  ought  to  have  done.  If  on 
such  questions  as  these— questions  before  which  almost  all  others 
sink  into  insignificance — the  House  of  Commons  have  been  either 
against,  or  before,  the  opinions  of  the  country,  the  proposition  that 
the  representative  system  is  necessarily  imperfect  because  it  does 
not  give  an  immediate  echo  to  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  is 
surely  not  to  be  received  without  abundant  qualification.  On  this 
ground  therefore  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  Noble  Lord's  Mo- 
tion ;  unless  the  free  expression  of  an  honest  and  conscientious 
opinion,  when  it  may  happen  to  differ  from  that  of  its  constituents, 
be  inconsistent  with  the  duty  and  derogatory  to  the  character  of  a 
Representative  Assembly. 

To  return  to  the  other  Noble  Lord,'  who  has  no  sooner  re- 
nounced his  former  faith  and  adopted  a  new  one,  than  he  seats  him- 
self in  the  Confessional  Chair,  and  calls  upon  nie  for  my  recanta- 
tion : — that  Noble  Lord  has  desired  me  to  explain  and  defend 
the  proposition  which  I  have  heretofore  laid  down,  that  those  who 
wish  to  reform  the  House  of  Commons  must  intend  to  reform  it 
upon  one  of  two  principles : — either  to  construct  it  anew,  or  to 
bring  it  back  to  the  state  at  which  it  existed  at  some  former  period. 
Before  I  consent  to  be  thus  catechised  by  the  Noble  Lord,  I 
might  reasonably  ask  him  in  what  third  sense  the  word  Reform 
can  be  understood, — except  that  in  which  it  is  sometimes  applied 
to  a  military  corps ;  which  means  to  disband  and  cashier  it  al- 
together ?  Short  of  that  mode  of  disposing  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons (for  which  1  presume  the  Noble  Lord  is  not  yet  altogether 
prepared)  there  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  or  can  conceive  (until  the 
Noble  Lord  shall  further  enlighten  me),  no  other  way  in  which. a 
Reform  can  take  place,  than  those  which  I  have  specified.  Be- 
tween those  two  modes  then,  1  must  still  desire  the  Noble  Lord  to 
make  his  choice.  If  his  choice  be  another  construction — a  totally 
new  scheme  of  House  of  Comtnons, — is  it  unreasonable  in  me  that, 
before  I  pin  my  faith  upon  that  of  the  noble  Convert,  I  desire  to 
behold  that  beau  idialf — that  imaged  perfection  of  political  good 
by  which  his  reason  is  fascinated,  and  which  his  inventive  fancy  has 
pictured  to  him  as  the  standard  of  Parliamentary  purity  ?  If  the 
second  of  my  proposed  alternatives,  be  that  which  the  Noble  Lord 
prefers,  the  inquiry  that  I  have  then  to  make  of  him  is, merely  bis- 
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torical ;  and  surely  he<:an  beat  fio  loss  for  an  inimediatg  answer 
to  it — ^What  is  the  golden  era  at  which  the  House  of  Commons 
was  precisely  what  you  would  have  it  ? 

Siipple,  however,  as  this  latter  question  is,  I  have  never  yet  met 
with  the  Reformer,  who  did  not  endeavour  to  evade  it.  I  must 
endeavour  therefore  to  collect  the  best  answers  that  I  can,  from 
such  partial  indications  of  opinion  as  are  scattered  up  and  down 
among  the  general  arguments  for  Reform.  Some  theorists  are 
fond  of  tracing  back  the  Constitution  to  the  twilight  times  of  His- 
tory, where  all  that  can  be  clearly  discovered  is,  that  when  a  Par- 
liament met,  it  usually  sat  about  a  fortnight,  granted  a  subsidy  or 
two,  and  was  forthwith  dissolved.  It  is  not  to  this  infancy  of  our 
institutions  that  any  one  will  soberly  refer,  for  the  likeness  of  such 
a  House  of  Commons  as  would  be  competent,  in  the  present  age, 
to  transact  the  business  of  the  country  and  to  maintain  its  due  im- 
portance in  the  Constitution.  But  the  House  gradually  attained  a 
more  matured  existence ;  it  has  grown  into  a  co-ordinate,  and  is  now 
the  preponderant,  element  of  the  Constitution.  If  the  House  has 
thus  increased  in  power,  is  it  therefore  necessary  that  it  should  also 
become  more  popular  in  its  formation  ?  I  should  say, — just  the 
reverse.  If  it  were  to  add  to  its  real  active  governing  influence, 
such  an  exclusively  popular  character  and  tone  of  action  as  would 
arise  from  the  consciousness  that  it  was  the  immediately  deputed 
agent  for  tVe  whole  people,  and  the  exclusive  organ  of  their  will, — 
the  House  of  Commons,  instead  of  enjojing  one-third  part  of  the 
power  of  the  State,  would,  in  a  little  time,  absorb  the  whole.  How 
could  the  House  of  Lords,  a  mere  assembly  of  individuals  however 
privileged,  and  representing  only  themselves,  presume  to  counter- 
act the  decisions  of  the  delegates  of  the  people  ?  How  could  the 
Crown  itself,  holding  its  power,  as  /  should  say, ybr  the  people, 
but  deriving  it  altogether  as  others  would  contend, /rom  the  peo- 
ple,— presume  to  counteract,  or  hesitate  impliciuy  to  obey,  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  Nation  assembled  within  these  walls  ? — I 
fear  the  Noble  Lord'  is  not  prepared  to  answer  these  questions. 
I  do  not  presume  to  say  that  they  are  unanswerable  ;  but  I  affirm 
that,  since  they  were  propounded  in  my  obnoxious  Speech  at  Liver- 
pool, they  have  yet  received  no  answer  here  or  elsewhere.  In  truth 
they  admit  of  no  other  answer  than  one  which  I  happen  to  have 
Allien  upon  within  these  few  days,  in  the  Report  of  a  Debate  on 
Parliamentary  Reform  which  took  place  about  thirty  years  ago ; 
and  for  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  answer  of  his  own,  the  No- 
Ud  Lord  will  undoubtedly  be  very  thankful.  It  is  in  these  words: 
-^'^  It  has  been  said  that  a  House  of  Commons,  so  chosen  as 
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to  be  a  complete  representative  of  the  people,  woukl  be  too 
powerful  for  the  House  of  Lords,  and  even  for  the  King :  thej 
would  abolish  the  one,  and  dismiss  the  other.  If  the  King  and 
the  House  of  Lords  are  unnecessary  and  useless  branches  of  the 
Constitution,  let  them  be  dismissed  and  abolished  :  for  the  people 
were  not  made  for  them,  but  they  for  the  people.  If)  on  the  con- 
trary, the  King  and  the  House  of  Lords  are  felt  and  believed  by 
the  people  to  be  not  only  useful  but  essential  parts  of  the  Consti- 
tution, a  House  of  Commons  freely  chosen  by  and  speaking  the 
sentiments  of  the  people,  would  cherish  and  protect  both,  within 
the  bounds  which  the  Constitution  had  assigned  to  them/"  These 
are  reported  to  have  been  the  words  of  a  man,  the  lustre  of  whose 
reputation  will  survive  through  distant  ages,  and  of  whom  I  can 
never  intend  to  speak  but  with  feelings  of  respect  and  admiration: 
they  are  the  words  of  Mr.  Fox.  That  the  Report  is  accurate  to 
a  letter^  I  am  not  entitled  to  contend ;  but  the  substance  of  an 
argument  so  strikingly  important,  cannot  have  been  essentially 
misapprehended.  I  quote  these  words  with  the  freedom  of  his- 
tory ;  not  with  the  design  of  imputing  blame  to  the  speaker  of 
them,  but  because  they  contain  a  frank  solution  (according  with 
the  frankness  of  his  character)  of  the  difficulty  with  which,  in  these 
days,  I  have  not  found  any  one  hardy  enough  to  grapple.  So  then 
—a  House  of  Commons  freely  chosen  by  the  people,  would,  it 
seems,  "  cherish  and  protect"  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Crown, 
so  long  as  they  respectively  kept  within  the  bounds  allotted  to  them 
by  the  Constitution.  Indeed !  cherish  and  protect ! — but  cherish 
and  protect,  if' so  and  so : — and  how,  if  not  so  and  so  ? — How,  if 
the  House  of  Commons  in  its  reformed  character,  should  happen 
to  entertain  a  different  opinion  with  respect  to  the  '^  bounds'' 
to  be  allotted  to  the  Crown  and  to  the  Lords,  under  the  new  Con- 
stitution i  What  would  then  be  substituted  for  cherishment  and 
protection  ? — A  fearful  question  !  but  a  question  which  must  be 
answered,  and  much  more  satisfactorily  than  I  can  anticipate,  be- 
fore I  can  consent  to  exchange  that  equality  and  co-ordination  of 
powers  among  the  three  branches  of  our  present  Constitution,  in 
which  its  beauty,  its  strength,  its  stability,  and  the  happiness  of 
those  who  live  under  it  consist, — for  a  Constitution  in  which  two 
of  those  powers  should  confessedly  depend  for  their  separate  ex- 
istence on  the  disposition  of  the  third  to  ^^  cherish  and  protect"  them. 
This  new  constitution  might  be  very  admirable :  but  it  is  not  the 
Constitution  under  which  1  live  :  it  is  not  the  Constitution  to  which 
I  owe  allegiance ;  it  is  not  the  Constitution  which  I  would  wish  to 
introduce;  and  in  order  not  to  introduce  a  Constitution  of  this  nature, 
I  must  not  consent  to  the  Reform  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

'  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xxx.  p.  921.  (May  6, 1793.) 
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If  this  bouse  i»  ^isquate  to  the  functions  which  really  beloilg  t# 
tt>— -which  functions  are,  not  to  exercise  an  undivided,  supreme 
dominion  in  the  name  of  the  people,  over  the  crown  and  the  other 
branch  of  the  legislature, — but,  checkbg  the  one  and  balancing  the 
other,  to  watch  over  the  people's  rights  and  to  provide  especially  for 
the  people's  interests :  if,  I  say,  the  house  is  adequate  to  the  per- 
formance of  these  its  legitimate  functions,  the  mode  of  its  compo- 
sition appears  to  me  a  consideration  of  secondary  importance.  I 
am  aware,  that  by  stating  this  opinion  so  plainly,  I  run  the  risk  of 
exciting  a  cry  against  myself;  but  it  is  my  deliberate  opinion,  and 
I  am  not  afraid  to  declare  it.  Persons  may  look  with  a  critical 
and  microscopic  eye  into  bodies  physical  or  moral,  until  doubts 
arise  whether  it  is  possible  for  them  to  perform  their  assigned  func- 
tions. Man  himself  is  said  by  inspired  authority  to  be  '^  fearfully" 
as  well  as  ''  wonderfully  made.''  The  study  of  anatomy,  while  it 
leads  to  the  most  beneficial  discoveries  for  the  detection  and  cure 
of  physical  disease,  has  yet  a  tendency,  in  some  minds,  rather  to 
degrade  than  to  exalt  the  opinion  of  human  nature.  It  appears 
surprising  to  the  contemplator  of  a  skeleton  of  the  human  form, 
that  the  eyeless  skull,  the  sapless  bones,  the  assemblage  of  sinews  and 
cartilages  in  which  intellect  and  volition  have  ceased  to  reside,— that 
this  piece  of  mechanism  should  constitute  a  creature  so  noble  in 
reason,  so  infinite  in  faculties,  in  apprehension  so  like  a  God ;  a 
creature  formed  after  the  image  of  the  divinity, — to  whom  Provi^' 
dence 

*'  Os — sublime  dedit :  coelumque  tueri 
Jussit,  et  erectos  ad  sidera  toll  ere  vultus.*'^ 

So,  in  considering  too  curiously  the  composition  of  this  house,  and 
the  different  processes  through  which  it  is  composed,* — not  those 
processes  alone  which  are  emphatically  considered  as  pollution  and 
corruption,  but  those  also  which  rank  among  the  noblest  exercises 
of  personal  freedom, — the  canvasses,  the  conflicts,  the  controvert 
sies,  and  (what  is  inseparable  from  these)  the  vituperations,  and  ex- 
cesses of  popular  election, — a  dissector  of  political  constitutions 
might  well  be  surprised  to  behold  the  product  of  such  elements  in 
an  assembly — of  which,  whatever  may  be  its  other  characteristics, 
no  man  will  seriously  deny  that  it  comprehends  as  much  of  intellec- 
tual ability  and  of  moral  integrity  as  was  ever  brought  together  in 
the  civilized  world.  Nay,  to  an  unlearned  spectator,  undertaking  for 
the  first  time  an  anatomical  examination  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
those  parts  of  it  which,  according  to  theory,  are  its  beauties,  must 
appear  most  particularly  its  stains.  For  while  the  Members  return- 
ed for  burgage-tenure  seats,  or  through  other  obscure  and  noiseless 
modes  of  election,  pass  into  the  House  of  Commons  unnoticed  and 
uncriticised,  their  talents  unquestioned,  and  their  reputations  unassait- 
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ed ; — the  successful  candidate  of  a  popular  electiod  often  corned 
there  loaded  with  tite  imputation  of  every  vice  and  crime  that  couU 
unfit  a  man  not  only  for  representing  any  class  of  persons,  but  for 
mixing  with  them  as  a  member  of  society.  The  first  effect  of  a 
reform  which  should  convert  all  elections  into  popular  ones,  would 
probably  be  to  ensure  a  congregation  of  individuals,  against  every 
one  of  whom  a  respectable  minority  of  his  constituents  would  have 
pronounced  sentence  of  condemnation.  And  if  it  be  so  very  hard 
that  there  are  now  a  great  number  of  persons  who  do  not  directly 
exercise  the  elective  franchise,  and  who  are  therefore  represented 
by  persons  whom  others  have  chosen  for  them ; — would  this  matter 
be  much  mended  when  two-fifths  of  the  people  of  England 
should  be  represented  not  only  without  their  choice,  but  against 
their  will ;  not  only  by  individuals  whom  they  had  not  selected, 
but  by  those  whom  they  had  declared  utterly  unworthy  of  their 
confidence  i 

Again ; — should  vre  have  no  cause  to  lament  the  disfranchisement 
of  those  boroughs  which  are  not  open  to  popular  influence  ?  How 
many  of  the  Gentlemen  who  sit  opposite  to  me,  the  rarest  talents  of 
their  party,  owe  their  seats  to  the  existence  of  such  boroughs?  When 
I  consider  the  eminent  qualities  which  distinguish,  for  instance,  the 
representatives  of  Knaresborough,  Winchelsea,  Wareliam,  Higham- 
Ferrers,  I  never  can  consent  to  join  in  the  reprobation  cast  upon  a 
system  which  fructifies  in  produce  of  so  admirable  a  kind.  No, 
Sir,  if  this  house  is  not  all  that  theory  could  wish  it,  1  would  rather 
rest  satisfied  with  its  present  state,  than  by  endeavouring  to  remedy 
some  small  defects,  run  the  hazard  of  losing  so  much  that  is  ex- 
cellent. Old  Sarum  and  other  boroughs  at  which  the  finger  of  scorn 
is  pointed,  are  not  more  under  private  patronage  now  than  at  the 
periods  the  most  glorious  in  our  history.  Some  of  them  are  still 
in  the  possession  of  the  descendants  of  the  same  patrons  who  held 
them  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  Yet  in  spite  of  Old  Sarum 
the  Revolution  was  accomplished,  and  the  House  of  Hanover 
seated  on  the  Throne.  In  spite  of  Old  Sarum  did  I  say  ?  No : 
rather  by  the  aid  of  Old  Sarum  and  similar  boroughs ;  for  the  house 
has  heard  it  admitted  by  the  Noble  Mover  himself,  that  if  the 
House  of  Commons  of  that  day  had  been  a  reformed  House  of 
Commons,  the  benefits  of  the  Revolution  would  never  have  been 
obtained. 

The  Noble  Lord,  in  his  opening  Speech,  made  some  allusion 
to  the  constitutional  history  of  ancient  Rome,  and  called  upon  my 
Hon.  Friend'  opposite,  as  the  most  recent  historian  of  that  Repub- 

*  Mr.  Bankes. 
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ltC|  to  voudi  for  bis  facts,  and  for  the  application  of  thetn.  Let 
me  follow  the  Noble  Lord  into  his  Roman  History^  to  ask  him  a 
single  question.  How  was  the  Senate  of  Rome  composed? — I 
doubt  whether  even  my  Hon.  Friend  opposite  can  inform  us.  Ail 
that  is  certainly  known  on  the  subject  is,  that  one  and  by  far  the 
most  usual  way  of  gaining  admission  to  the  Senate, — (this  has  not  a 
very  reforming  sound,) — was  through  office.  Yet  that  Senate  dic- 
tated to  the  world,  and  adequately  represented  the  majesty  of  the 
Roman  people.  History  blazons  its  deeds ;  while  antiquarianism 
is  poring  into  its  pedigree. 

But  have  the  defects  imputed  to  the  composition  and  constitution 
of  the  House  of  Commons  increased  with  time  ?  are  they  grown 
more  numerous  or  more  unsightly  i  I  believe  the  contrary.  I 
believe.  Sir,  that  in  whatever  period  of  our  history  the  composition 
and  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  examined,  not  only 
will  the  same  alleged  abuses  as  are  now  complained  of,  be  foimd 
to  have  prevailed  ;  but  I  will  venture  to  say,  prevailed  in  a  degree 
which  could  not  be  now  avowed  in  debate  without  a  violation  of 
our  orders.  There  is  great  difficulty  in  speaking  on  this  delicate 
part  of  the  subject.  It  has  been  made  an  article  of  reproach  by  the 
reformers,  that  the  enemies  of  reform  treat  these  matters  with  shame- 
less indifference ;  that  we  now  speak  with  levity  of  transactions  the 
bare  mention  of  which,  according  to  the  dictum  of  once  the  highest 
authority  in  this  House,  was  calculated  to  make  our  ancestors  per- 
form certain  evolutions  in  their  graves.  Now  it  is  very  hard  that 
the  want  of  shame  should  be  imputed  to  those  who  are  upon  the 
defensive  side  of  the  argument.  They  who  attack*,  scruple  not  to 
advance  charges  of  gross  corruption  in  the  grossest  terms ;  and  they 
who  defend  are  reduced  to  the  alternative  either  of  affecting  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  those  charges,  or  of  admitting  notorious 
facts,  and  accounting  for  or  extenuating  them  ;  and  if  they  take  the 
latter  course,  they  are  accused  of  shamelessness.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
however,  it  may  be  curious  and  perhaps  consolatory  to  show  to  the 
moralists  who  are  so  sensitive  upon  these  subjects,  that  corruption — 
as  they  call  it, — that  (in  plain  words)  influence  in  the  return  of 
Members  to  Parliament,  if  it  be  a  sin,  is  not  one  for  which  their 
own  generation  is  exclusively  responsible.  The  taint,  if  it  be  one, 
is  not  newly  acquired,  but  inherited  through  a  long  line  of  ancestors. 
The  purge  or  the  cautery  may  be  applied  to  the  present  generation  ; 
but  I  can  shew  that  the  original  malady  is  at  least  as  old  asthereign 
of  Henry  VL — a  period  beyond  which  the  most  retrospective 
antiquary  will  not  require  of  us  to  go  back  in  search  of  purity  of 
election. 

Sir,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VL  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk  thus  in- 
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sjtructedber  agent  as  to  the  election  of  Meeiberafor  the  County  of 
Norfolk : 

>  *^  Right  Trusty  and  well  beloved,  we  greet  you  heartily  well; 
and  forasmuch  as  it  is  thought  right  necessary  for  diverse  causes, 
that  My  Lord  have  at  this  time  in  the  Parliament  such  persons 
as  belong  unto  him,  and  be  of  his  menial  Servants, — we  heartily 
desire  and  pray  you,  that  at  the  contemplation  of  these  our  Letters, 
ye  will  give  and  apply  your  voice  unto  our  right  well  beloved 
Cousin  and  Servants  John  Howard,  and  Sir  Roger  Chaoiberlayn 
to  be  Knightsofthe  Shire.    Framlingham  Castle,  8  June,  1455." 

What  follows  probably  related  to  the  same  election ;  it  is  address- 
ed (by  Lord  Oxenford)  to  the  same  individual  as  Uie  preceding 
extract. 

*  *'  My  Lord  of  Norfolk  met  with  my  Lord  of  York  atBury  on 
Thursday,  and  there  [they]  were  together  till  Friday,  nine  of  the 
clock,  and  then  they  departed ;  and  there  a  Gentleman  of  my  Lord 
of  York  took  unto  a  Yeoman  of  mine,  John  Deye,  a  token  and  a 
Sedell  (Schedule)  of  my  Lord's  intent,  whom  he  would  have  Knights 
of  the  Shire,  and  1  send  you  a  Sedell  inclosed  of  their  names  in 
this  Letter ;  wherefore  methinketh  it  [were]  well  done  to  perform 
my  Lord's  intent," 

The  next  Extract  which  I  shall  read  to  the  House  is  of  seven* 
teen  years  later  date  than  the  preceding  ones.  It  is  from  a  letter 
addressed  by  one  of  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk's  Household,  to  the 
Bailiff  of  the  Borough  of  Maldon ;  and  is  dated  in  the  year  1472> 
the  11th  of  Edward  IV. 

^  *f  It  were  necessary  for  my  Lady  and  you  all  (her  Servants 
and  Tenants)  to  have  in  this  Parliament  as  for  one  of  the  Bur^ess^ 
es  of  the  town  of  Maldon,  such  a  man  of  worship  and  of  wit  as 
were  towards  my  said  Lady  ;  and  also  such  one  as  is  in  favor  of 
the  King  and  of  the  Lords  of  his  Council  nigh  ab^ut  his  person ; 
certifying  you,  that  my  Lady  for  her  part,  and  such  as  be  of  her 
Council,  be  most  agreeable  that  all  such  as  be  her  farmers  and 
tenants  and  welUwillers,  should  give  your  voice  to  a  worshipful 
Knight  and  one  of  my  Lady's  Council,  Sir  John  Paston,  which 
stands  greatly  in  favor  with  my  Lord  Chamberlain  ;  and  what  my 
said  Lord  Chamberlain  may  do  with  the  King,  and  with  all  the 
Lords  of  England,  I  trow  it  be  not  unknown  to  you." 

It  appears  from  the  following  Letter  that  the  said  Member-elect 
for  the  Borough  of  Maldon,  Sir  John  Paston  (to  whom  it  is  ad- 


'  Paston  Correspondence,  4to.  Vol,  I.  p.  97- 

*  Ibid.  Vol.  I.  p.  99. 

3  Paston  Correspondence,  Vol.  II.  p.  99. 
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4tetieA)\ALA  topected  Kyl>e  noalitii^  a  Kbtgbt  of  tli«  ^^re*\  Imt 
that  his  patrons  had  ordered  it  otherwise  : — *  **  My  Lord  -of  Nor-  . 
(dlk  and  my  Lord  of  Sii^olk  f»ere  agreed,  more  than  a  foittfighEt 
ago,  to  hnve  Sir  Robert  Wyngfield^  and  Sir  Richard  Harcouit'f 
and  that  knew  1  not  till  Friday  last  past.  1  had  sent,  ere  I  went 
to  Franilinghaiiiy  to  warn  as  many  of  your  friends  to  be  at  Nor- 
wich as  this  Monday,  to  serve  your  interest,  as  1  could ;  'but  when 
I  came  to  Framltngham,  and  knew  the  appointment  that. was  taken 
for  the  two  Knights,  I  sent  warning  again  to  as  many  as  I  might, 
to  tarry  at  home  ;  and  yet  there  came  to  Norwich  this  day  as  ma- 
ny as  their  costs  drew  to  9*.  lid.  paid  and  reckoned  by  Peacock 
9nd  Capron,  and  yet  they  did  but  break  their  fasts  and  departed.^ 
— "  If  ye  miss  to  be  Burgess  of  Maldon,  and  my  Lord  Chamber- 
lain will,  ye  may  be  in  another  place  ;  there  be  a  dozen  Towns'  in 
£ngland,  that  choose  no  Burgess,  which  ought  to  do  it,*' — (this 
will  surely  propitiate  the  Reformers) : — "  ye  may  be  set  in  for  ooe^ 
of  these  toM^ns,  an  if  ye  be  friended/' — Such  \tas  Reform^in  ^those' 
days!  . 

.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  £Iizabeth,  the  era  to  which,  habitually 
a»d  almost  instinctively,  the  mind  of  Englishmen  recurs  for  every 
thing  that  is  glorious,  1  could  show  the  House  that  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  her  mighty  favorite,  dictated  without  scruple  or  reserve  the 
returns  to  Parliament,  not  only  for  the  County  of  Stafford,  but 
for  every  borough  in  the  County.  Unluckily  I  have  not  the  docu- 
i^nfts  at -hand;  but  I  can  aver  it  on  the  most  unquestionable 
authority.* 

^  Paston  Correspoudence,  Vol.  II.  p.  103. 

*  AmoDg  the  documents  alluded  to  in  this  passage  are  the  following 
Letters  from  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  to  Richard  Bagot,  Esq.  High 
Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Stafford ;  of  which  the  originals  are  in  the  posses- 
ion of  Lord  Bagot. 

U^^Robert  Devereux  EarlqfEsteXf  to  Richard  Bagot,  Esq* 

'*  After  my  verie  Hartie  Comendacions ;  I  cannot  write  severall  L^tt^s 
to  all  those  that  have  interest  in  the  choyse  of  the  Kuiehts  of  the  Sbere^  to 
beapoyuted  for  theParhament  intended  to  be  held  verie  shortlie.  To 
which  place  I  do  exceedingly  desire  that  my  verie  good  friend,  Sir  Christofer 
Blount  may  be  elected.-^!  do  therefore  commend  the  matter  to  your  friend- 
lie  soUicitacdas  ;  praying  you  to  move  the  Gentlemen,  my  good  friends^ 
and  yours  in  that  Countie ;  particularly  in  my  name,  that  they  will  ^ive  their 
voice  with  himybr  my  sake;  assuring  them,  that  as  they  shall  do  it  for  one 
whome  I  hold  deare,  and  whose  sufQciencie  for  the  place  is  well  known  to 
them ;  So,  I  will  most  thankfuUie  deserve  towards  them  and  yourselves  any 
travell,  favour,  ot  kindeness,  that  shall  be  showed  therein.  Thus  I  commit 
you  to  God's  good  protection.    From  Hampton  Court,  the  9d  of  January, 

«  ESSEX-" 
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^-^nd  «pti  dhvelHi^  upoo  Ul^oAvaIi6r^trealment  wbicb  Croon  well 
•bettoned  upon. fats  own  puraed  snd  reformed  Houk  of  .Com- 
-awinjly  1  oome  to  the  re^n  ot  Cliarles  II  ;*  where  1  fiiid^  ii<^  amid 

,  «X  persuade  myself  that  my  oreditt  is  so  good  with  my  Coimtrymeiiy  a$ 
tieufing  my  name, in somaU {tmottevy  will  he  enough  to  affect  it :  But  t  pray 
you  use  hie  so'  kindlie  in  that  ai  I  have  no  repulse.'* 


:    9,-^Frotn  the  same  to  the^ same. 

^  After  my  verie  Hartie  GolttmeBdacions* '  A'8 1  have  by  my  late  letters 
com^ided  tiDto  you  Sir  Christofer  Blount  to  be  elected  one  of, the  Knights  <f 
that  Sltite  for  the  Parliament  U)  be  holdep  verie  ^hortlie,  by  your  friendlie 
mediacion;  So  I  do  with  n.o  l^ss  earnestness  intreate  your  like  favoure  to- 
wards my  very  good  friend  Sir  Thomas  Sherrard, /or  the  other  place ;  pray- 
iBg  you  that  you  will  employe  your  creditte,'and  toe  my  name  to  all  my 
gfKid  trends  asd  yours,  there,  that  they  will  stand  faste  to  me  in  this  re* 
§M.eMi^  anid  that  my  desire  may  be  effected  for  (hem.  They  cannot  give  me 
better  ,t^stimquie  of  their  late  and  affection,  because  they  are  both  such  as 
Lhold  deare,  and  you  may  assure  all  such  as  shall  join  with  you  ill  election 
that  I  will  most  thankfuilii^  requite  their  readines,  and  furtherance  them 
by  any  good  office  I  can.  So  I  comitte  you  to  Ood's  best  protection  ;  From 
llamptcA  Courts  the  9th  o^January,  1593. 

•  ^    '  *  '    **  Your  assured  Triend, 

«*  ^SSEX.'* 

^I  should  think  my  fredite  little  in  my  owneCouiitrie,  if  it  should  not 
aflford  $0  small,  a  matter  las  this,  Esspessafie  the  men  being  so  fitt.  There^ 
fore  I  comm^Qd  you  all  (as  I  have  interest  in  your  ^iocirf)effectuallie  in  it,^ 


3. — From  the  same  to  the  same, 

"  After  my  verie  Hftrtie  Commendacibns.  I  have  written  several  Letters 
to  Lichfield,  Stafford,  Tarn  Worth,  and  Newcastle,  for  the  nowwiaTion  atirf  elee»- 
tiah  of  certen  Burgesles  of  the  Parliamient  to  be  held  verie  shortlie.  I  have 
named  unto  PJiany  for  Lichfield,  Sir  John  Wyogfield  and  Mr.  Bou|hton.  For 
Sjtafford,  my  K^npnaii  Henrie.Bourgcber  and  my  Servant  Edward.  Reynolds. 
For  lamwbnh  my  Sihiaw*  Thomas ' Smith,  For  Newcastle  Dr  Jaiyies. 
Whome'becalise  1  do  greatlie  desire  to  be  preferred  to  the  said  places,  I  do 
eafne^tHe  pray  youi^  furtherance,  by  the  creditt  which  you  have  in  those 
towns.  Assuring  them  of  my  thankfulness  if  th^  shall,- /br  my  sakCf  grar 
tifie  those  whom  I  bave  commended  ;  and  yourself  that  I  will  jaot  beun- 
myndful  of  your  curtesie  therein.  So  I  commit  you  to  God's  good  protec- 
tion.   Fronii  Hampton  Court,  the  last  of  December,  1592. 

"Your  assured  Friend, 

«  ESSEX." 
**  I  send  unto  you  th^  several  Letters,  which 
I  praye  you  cause  to  be  delivered  accord-                                _ 
int  to  tiidir  directioni.V  ^  ^ 

VOL.  XXI.  Pam.  NO.  XLI.        Q 
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ifai^fitoaUicriptii  wA  ttetttiret  oi  anricrt  lore^  birt  y iWisbtd  in 
H  himdreM  f>optd[ar  books^in  «k€tchi^  of  biogfaiAj  and  lesaons  ier 
youlfa^  the  famous  Xietter  of  thaiinW  famottt  womattjALnne  <>oiiih- 
tesa^f  Pembroke ;  who,  amongst  hsr  other. great  titles  mmI  po8iei» 
stonsy  was  undoubted  patroness  of  the  then,  I  presuoie,  free  and  in* 
dependent  borough  of  Appleby.  This  great  lady  writes  thtis'  to 
Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  Secretary  of  State  to  Charles  1I|  in  an- 
swer to  his  suggestion  of  H  Member  for  the  Borough  of  Appleby. 
'^  I  have  been  bullied  by  an  Usurper  ;^  I  have  been  illtreated  by  a 
Court ;  but  I  won't  be  dictated  toby  a  Subject;  your  Man  shaVt 
staud.-^Anne  Countess  of  Dorset,  Pembroke,  and  Montgomei^/' 
,  Now,  Sir,  1  diould  be  curious  to  kn^  which  generation  of  our 
ancestors  it  is  that  the  exercise  of  potitiisal  influence  in  the  elections 
of  the  present  day,  so  lamentably  disquiets  in  their  graves.-*- la  it 
the  cotemporaries  of  the  Duchess  of  N^prfplk,  and, of  the  wortl^ 
£ieetors  of  Mahion,  who  were  to  be  carefut  to.cfaooae  Membcri 
so-  properly^  **  towards^'  my  Lady  ?^— or  those  who  tasted  the  aweeU 
of  uninfluenced  election  under  Queen  Elizabeth  ?-^— or  those  who 
contemplated  witb equal  admiration, the  pountess  of  Pembroke's 
defence  of  her  Castles  against,  the  forces^of  the  Usurpefy^and  of 
her  good  borough  of  Appleby  agaipst  Secretly  WilliamsottV  ne* 
minee  ?  Pity  it  is  that  the  Noble  Lord,'  the  convert  to  Reform, 
did  not  Uve  in  the  days  of  oue  or  other  of  these  heroines ! — TI^ 
example  could  hardly  have  failed  to  reconvert  him  to  his  tmpnnl, 
native  sentimeiits  iKpon^lie  subject  of  influence  in  eleciUpos  ai^  the 
fit  constitution  of  a  House  of  Commons.  ^ 

But  I  have  not  yet  done. with  my  list  of  patronesses  :  nor  has 
interference  in  elections,  and  female  interference  too,  been  coupled 
with  no  great  nsme  in  the  unquestioned  good  times  of  the  Consti- 
tsttion.— The  Noble  Lord  who  made  this  Motion  will  pardon  me 
for  referring  him  to  the  published  letters  of  his  great  Ancestress 
tho  LadyiBusseil ;  in,  which  he  will  find  the  Lord  Steward  (the 
Duke  of  Shrewsbury,)  and  Lord  Keeper  S(HDers,-*^tenderk^  lo 
her,  for  her  son  Lord  Tavistock,  then  a  minor,  the  Representation 
of  the  County  of  Middlesex,  upon  the  single  condition  that  Lord 
Tavistock  would  consent  but  to  show  himself  to  the  Elec^ 
tors  for  one  day  under  the  name  of  Lord  Russell.*  The  offer 
was  not  accepted  on  account,  so  far  as  appears,  of  Lord  Tavis- 
stock^s  minoiity ;  though  instances  are  adduced  by  the  makers  of 

'  Lord  Folkstone. 

^  "  At  the  General  Election  which  took  place  in  October  1695,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  her  in  the  most  flattering  manner,  by  order  of  the  Duke  of  Shrews- 
bury, then  Lord  Steward,  and  the  Lord  Keeper  Somers,  to  bring  her  son 
into  Parliament  as  Member  for  the  Cmmty  of  Middlesex."— I^TS  ^l^h 
Ruisell,  Third  EdU,  Qvo,  p.  120. 
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die  propontion  to  eobVince  ber  lAdyMp^  tliftt  ^at  need  6ot  be  iiMi 
nl^eetioB;  But  what  would  be  said  now-as-daysy^-mtd  what  would 
foe' the  agttatson  of  oar  buried  aucestbrsy-^-if  a  Lord  Cbanoellor 
undti  Lord  'Steward  we$e  to  concur  in  offering  ft  seat  in  Pariia* 
ment  for'ft  County  to  some  young  nobteoian  yet  under  age  ?  * 
'  Now  here  let  nie^  fuard  myself  against  misrepresentatioti.  It 
must  not  be  imputed  to  me  that  1  am  raying  that  all  this  was 
fighi  r  I  am  only  saying  that  all  thiff  was  so.  I  hate  been  deat* 
injT  XbcF  it  obsermi)  with  the  second  of  my  two  questions  :«**Hiot 
nmh  tbe  question^  whether  the  House  of  Comrooos  should  be 
reeonstrueted  j — but  widi  the  question  whether  it  should  b^ 
recalled  to  some  state  in  which  it  formerly  stood  ?  I  have 
been  endeavoring  to  dispel  the  idle  superstition  that  there  once 
existed  in  this  country  a  House  of  Commons,  in  the  construction 
of  wbicb  the  faults  4hat  are  attributed  to  the  present  House  of 
Gemfuons,  and  attributed  to  it  as  armotive  for  ii^icting:  upon  itsdf 
its  own  destruction^  did  not  -equally  exist:  and  not  only  eant 
equally,  but  c^xist  in  ^vider  extent  and  more,  undisguised  enormity. 
I  baye  been  shearing  tfaat  HF  the:  present  House  of  Commons,  is  to 
km  d(6$tMjed  fop  t^se  ftiBllB>.it  has  earned  that  fate  not  by;<ie^ 
geneyuoy,  bi|t  by  iMtaiiDn ;  tbat  k  would  m  sucb  case  expiate  ibf 
Dttsdeeds  of  its  predecessors,  instead  of  feaffisring  for  any  that  ate 
pe^iarly  its  own.  I  bave  been  endeavoring  to  prove,  that  of  the 
two  optionSf-^'*  do  you  mean  to  restore  P-'Mmt  to  construct  anew? '^-^ 
BO  Ilef(»riner  who  has  carefully  examiined  the  subject,  can  in 
sincerity  answer  otherwise  than  ^  to  construct' anew  :"«-^or  that  to 
tMort  the  tkves^  of  purky  of  etectbo^ — that  is,  of  election  free 
Irom  the  mfluence,  and  a  preponderating  influence  too,  of  proper 
^,^fank,  stotion,  and  power,  Batumi  or  acqiiired,--would  be,  to 
MStore  a  state  of  things  of  whiofa  we  can  find  no  prototype,  and  to 
Mvert  to  times  which  in  truth  have  never  been. 

Tbat  the  proposition  ^<  to  construct  anew"  isthe  mucb  more 
formidable  proposition  of  the  two,  is  tacitly  adinitted  by  tbe  very 
mowillingness  winch  is  shown  on  air  occasions  to  acknowledge  it  as 
Ae  object  of  any  Motion  for  Reform.  Yet  to  that  must  the  Re» 
formers  come.    To  that^  I  venture  to  tell  the  Noble  Lord,^-«-be, 

•  "It  is  to  be  remJirked  that  in  those  early  days  of  our  renovated  Con^tf- 
tulion,  the  objection  of  Lord  Tavistock's  age  was  considered  merely  m  re- 
lation to  himself,  and  as  no  obstacle  to  the  success  of  his  Election.  Mr. 
|f  ontague,  in  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  tp  obviate  any  scruple  in 
the  Duke*s  mind,  mentions  that  Lord  Godplphin's  son  was  to  be  chosen 
in  Cornwall,  and  Lord  Leicestei^s  in  Kent,  who  were  neither  of  them*  older 
than  Lotd  Tavistock :  and  Mr.  Owen,  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Russell,  tells  her 
the  Duke  of  Albemarle's  son  had  been  allowed  to  sit  m  Parliament  under 
age."— Lt/e  of  Lady  Rtusell^  Tkird  Edit.  Svo,  p.  123. 
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imfii'idl^bis  caution  ami  all  bU  desire  to  aivbid<»ctm?agMi9e,«Ml  «#^ 
a|^efiitio%  must  come ;  if  he  couseiits  to  reform  o?i  princ^^.  Bf 
'W&twmg  '^mi  priueiple^"  I  mean^  reforming  wi(h  a  view  .not 
•simply  to  the  riedress  of  any  partial,  practical  gnevaBCei  tmt  gei«0f 
ally  to.  theoretical  impiovement.  1  may.  add  that  even  ^^aia  print 
(iple"  big  endeavors  to  refcnrm  will  be  utterly  vain,  if.be  insists 
upoh  die  exclusion  of  influence,  at  an  indispeusfbte  ^iSiality  of  bis 
rirfbrmed  constitittion^  JS^ot  in  this  Country  only,>  but  in.  every 
jcountry  in  which  a.  popular  elective  Assembly  has  formed  part :  of 
ihe  Government,  to  exclude  such  influenceicom  the  eleclictos,  Ittf 
been  a  tdsk: either  not  attempted,  or^  attempted  to-  no  purpoMk 
While  we  dam  np  one  source  of  it^uence  sckizeaotheRsmrillopeD; 
in  proportion  as  the  progress  of  civilisation^  the  extifiosion  of  cpmr 
iBerce,  and  «  hundred  other  circumstances  better  understood  .than 
defined^  contribute  to  shift  and  change,  in  their  relative  pl*<q>curtions, 
tbe;prevaUing  interests  of  society.  Wbetfaer  the  House  of  Cmo* 
mens  in  its  present  shape  does  not  practically  though  silently  acoom? 
ntodate. itself  to  such  changes,  with  a  pliancy  almost;^  faithful «$ 
4be  nicest  artifice  could  contrive,  is^  in.myiOpinioB,  I  confess,  a 
•much  inore  important  consideration,  than,  whetber  the  jooa^ioneiil 
parts  of  the  Hoaise  might  be  arranged  with  neater  symmetry,  of 
distribnted  in  -.  more  scientific  proportions.  .  { 

.  Bat  am .  I  therefore  hostile  to  the  reiormation  of  Mxvg .  prove4 
<»kes  of  abuse,  or  to  the  punishment  of  mal-practices  by  whiobctbe 
lexisting  r^ts  of  election  are  occasioiudly  violated  f  JKo^jiudi 
'thii^.'  When  any  such  cases  are  pointed  ^out  ahd  proved,  far  be^ft 
•frmiime  to  wish  that  they  should  be  passed  over  with  impumtyi 
-When  the  j^oble  Lord'  himself  brought  forward,  two  years  ago,ia 
fBill  for  tranaferiiog  .to  other  constituents  the  right  of  election  of-t 
<borottgb  in  whicli  (gross  corruption  had  been  praotisedy  he  began^ 
as  I  thought  and  think,  in  the  right  course.  When  be.  propped 
•ti»  disfimnohisement  of  Grampound,  I  gaii^  him  my  support ;  md 
if  other  cases  of  .this  same  description  occuri^d^  I  should  be  r^dyM 
do  so  again.; .  That,  Sir,  is  the  trne.  way  of^reforming  the  House  of 
Commons :  -by  adding  strength  to  the  representation  where  we  caSa 
,do  so  Of  rtoinly  and  definitely,  and  without  incurring  .a  trisk  ole^ib 
greater  than  thpse  we  cure.  In  the  principle  of  that  proposition 
of  the  Noble  Lord  I  concurred:  and  if  1  concurred  with  tbose 
-who  suggested  the  substitutiqn  of  the  County  of  York  for  the  tqwn 
of  Le^s,  as  the  recipient  of  the  franchise  to  be  detached  ifrom 
Grampdund^-^I  did  so,  not  because  I  was  apprehensive  that  Leeds 
.would  abuse  the  privilege ;  but  because  for  the  last  forty  years  the 
-want  of  a  greater  number  of  Meml^rs  for  the  County  of  Yor.k 

.  -  *  Lord  John  Russell. 
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hMt^feihi  Ae  slandifis/grieirarice  conkf^ldoed  of  in  !^veijr:  Belitmi 
for  Reform.  ,'' Shall  the  great  Coiinty  of  Y6rlL4iiive..noIawrai 
Members  than  the  little 'County  of  Rutland  .^ — ^ia  the  lan^ageiof 
ifae  Petition  of  1^93.  ''Shall so  great^  and  populous,  aodimbu*' 
faeturing'  a  County^  be  no  more  namerotnly  represeiited  tin  the 
House  i)f  Commons  than  the  Borough  of  Sfaorefaam,  orGricklacley 
^MidhiiM/ or  i finally  than.  Old^  Sarum  ?'^---are  the  fapostro^Ji^ 
miiich'  hate*  added  zest^  toi  every,  debate,  rand  a.  stii^tto  every 
Pedtion^froin  the  year  1780  to  the  present  day.  Well !  Hdre  wat 
an  opportunity  of  meeting  this  master-argument/ and  quieting  for 
^v^r  the  perturbed  solicitude  for  Yorkshire  representation.  I 
thought,  therefore,  that  it  would-be  a  pity  to  lose  such  an  oppor- 
tunity ;-^-4he  House  fortunately  was  of  the  same  dpinion ; — ^and  lo ! 
the>gtievafice  of  grievances,  the' subject  of-  forty  years'  clamor,  is 
redre^ed.  But,  to  be  quite  ingenuous,  I  will.own  that  I, was  not 
irMidut  ei^ectation  that  when  ^e  Reformers  had  gained  this  point, 
they  would  find  out  that  they^  had  not  .gotten  exactly  what  they 
wanted.  So  indeed  it  has  happened.  Since  the  bill  passed^  I 
have  heard  of  no- congratulations  on  the  event;  but  I  have  heard 
of  mnchTegret,  and  <^  many,  fears  lest  great  inconvenience  should 
rssttlt  from  the  measure  to,  the  County  of  York  itself.  .  TUs  to  be 
sure  would  be  exceedingly  to  be  deplored:  and  to  remedy  %o 
Onlucky  a  result  of'the  first  effort  at  Reform,  I  Understand  tlmt  it 
la  now  in  contemplation  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  purposeof  divi^Biig 
#ie  County  into  two  parts ;  assigning  to  one  the  old  and  to  the  other 
thr  new  representation. — We  shall  see  how  this  expedient  vnM\  be 
reliriied.  For  my  ovni  part;  I  apprehend  that  evenf  true  York* 
abireman  will  object  to  it  as  a  sort  of  converse  of  the  judgment  of 
Solomon  ;  and  that  the  two  old  Members  especially,  will  rush  for- 
ward and  implore  that  their  ancient  parent  may  be  permitted  to 
survive  whole  and  unmutiiated.  In  diat  case,  I  shall  unquestiona- 
bly join' tbetn  in  the  vote  for  keeping  Yorkshire  hi  undivided  mag- 
nitude, with 'its  augmented  representation;  affording,  as  it  will  do 
in  that  stitte,  a  conclusive  reply  to  near  half  a. century  of  lemon- 
atrances  aiid  lamentations. 

\- I  dp  not  recoHectin  the  Speech  of  die':Noble  Mover  any  other 
topic  on  wUch  I  feel  it. necessary  to  remark;  having  already  I 
tUnk  touched  upon,  all  the  main  principles,  if  not  upon 'all  the 
details. and  illustrations  of  hb  motion;  and  havin]^,  iJam.weU 
aVk^ey  trespassed  lai^ely  upon  the  indulgence  of  the  House. 
'  A  few  words  more  upon  the  mime  general  topics,  which  ^  bek>ng 
to  this  (tebate,  and  I  have  done.  It  is  asked  over  andj^verjagato 
whether  tbe  House  of  Comnrons  ought  not  to  syni))athise  with  the 
People  ?  limswer,  Uiidoubtedly.  yesf ;  4ind  so  the  House  of  ,Coip- 
mona  et  present  does,  finally  awfSn  die  result.    Bilt  J  also  j 
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lain,  that  this  House  ddes  hot  lietray  its  tnist,  if  6n  points  of  g^n^ 
tj  and  difficulty^  of  deep  anci  of  lasting  importance,  it  exercisers 
Wary  and  independent  discretion ; — even  though  a  monientary  niia(^ 
understanding  between  the  People  and  the  House  should  be  creafteA 
by  such  difference  in  opinion  with  the  People.  I  do  not  belteVe  that 
the  change  proposed  by  the  Noble,  Lord  would  infuse  into  the  House 
of  Commons  a  more  wholesome  s|Hrit.  I  do  not  believe  that  tb  iiH 
crease  the  power  of  the  People,  or  rather  to  bring  that  power  into 
more  direct,  immediate,  and  incessant  Operation  upon  the  House,— ^ 
(whether  such  effect  should  be  produced  by  rendering  elections  more 
popular,  or  by  shortening  the  duration  of  Parliaments,  or  by  bodt^) 
— 1  do  not  believe,  I  say,  that  this  change  would  enable  the  House 
io  discharge  its  functions  more  usefully  than  it  discharges  them  at 
present.  With  respect  to  the  plan  of  Universal  Suffrage  and 
Annual  Parliaments,  it  seems  to  be  pretty  generally  agreed ,  that  k 
would  deprive  the  government  of  all  consistence  and  stability. 
Most  of  the  advocates  for  Reform  disclaim  these  doctrines  and 
resent  the  imputation  of  them.  I  am  glad  of  it.  But  I  confess 
myself  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  any  extension  of  suffrage  on 
principle^  how  any  shortening  of  Parliaments  on  principle^  cao  be 
adopted  without  opening  the  whole  scope  of  that  plan:  and  I  coo^ 
fess  myself  not  provided  with  any  argument  satisfactory  to  my  own 
mind,  by  which,  after  conceding  these  alterations  f»  principle^  I 
could  hope  to  control  them  in  degree.  1  am  still  more  at  a  loss 
to  conceive  in  what  way  such  partial  concession  could  tend  efther 
to  reconcile  to  the  frame  of  the  House  of  Commons  those  who 
are  discontented  with  it  as  it  at  present  stands,  or  to  enable  Parlia- 
ment to  watch  more  effectually  over  the  freedom,  the  happiness, 
and  the  political  importance  of  the  country. 

Dreading  therefore  the  danger  of  total,  and  seeing  die  difficult 
ties  as  well  as  the  unpr<^tableness  of  partial  alteration^  I  object 
to  this  first  step  towards  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  There  are  wild  theories  abroad.  I  am  not  diniosed 
to  impute  an  ill  motive  to  any  man  who  entertains  them.  I  vtt 
believe  such  a  man  to  be  as  sincere  in  bis  eonviction  of  the  poasflbn 
Hty  of  realising  his  notions  of  change  without  risking  the  tnaiqiiiUity 
.  of  the  Country,  as  I  am  sincere  in  my  belief  of  their  imjtfactkmbility, 
and  of  the  tremendou;i  danger  of  attemptbg  to  carry  them  into  effect. 
But  for  the  sake  of  the  world  as  well  as  for  our  own  safety,  let  us 
be  cauUofis  and  frm.  Other  nations,  excited  by  the  example  o£  the 
liberty  whidi  this  Country  has  long  possessed,  have  attempted  to 
copiy  our  Constitution;  and  some  of  them  have  shot  b^ond  it  in 
the  fierc^iess  of  their  pursuit.  I  grudge  not  to  other  nations  that 
share  of  liberty  M^iicb  they  maj'  acquire :  in  the,  name  oi  God,  let 
diem  enjoy  it !  But  let  us  warn  them  that  they  lose  not  the  object 
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oftbent  desire  Vby  the  very  eagerness  with  which' they,  attempt  to 
grasip^  it.  luberitorB  abd  conservators  of  rational:  freedoniy  let  us, 
whil^  others  are  seekii^  it  in  restlessness  and  trouble^  be  a  steady 
and  (|hinmg  light  to  guide  their  course,  not  a  wandering  meteor  t6 
bewilder  and  mislead  them. 

Let  it  npl  be  thoi^t  that  this  is  an  unfriendly  or  disheartening 
eounsd  to  those  who  are  either  struggling  under  the  pressure  c^ 
harsh  goveminent,  or  exulting  in  the  novelty  of  sudden  emancipa- 
tion. It  is  addressed  much  rather  to  those  who,  though  ci'adled 
and  educated,  amidst  the  sober  bliessingsof.the  British  Constitution, 
pant  for  other  schemes  of  liberty  than  those  which  that  Constitution 
sanctions,— mother  than  are  compatible  with  a  just  equality  of  civil 
fights,  or  with  the  necessary  restraints  of  social  obligation  ;— -of 
some  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  in  the  language  which  Dryden  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  most  extravagant  of  bis  heroes, 
that, 

"They- would  be  free  as  Nature  first  made  man, 
Ere  the  base  laws  uf  servitude  be^an, 
When  wild  io  woods  the  noble  savage  ran/' 

NoUe  and  swelling  sentiments ! — but  such  as  cannot  be  reduced 
bto  practice.  Grand  ideas! — but  which  must  be  qualified  and 
adjusted  by  a  compromise  between  the  aspirings  of  individuals, 
and  n  due  concern  for  the  general  tranquillity; — must  be  subdued 
and  chastened  by  reason  and  e^xperience,  before  they  can  be  di- 
rected to  any  useful  end!  A  search  after  abstract  perfection  in 
government,  may  produce,  in  generous  minds,  an  enterprise  and- 
enthusiasm  to  be  recorded  by  the  historian  and  to  be  celebrated  by 
the  poet :  but  such  perfection  is  hot  an  object  of  reasonable  pur- 
suit, because  it  is  not  one  of  possible  attainment :  and  never  yet 
did  «>  passionate  struggle  after  an  absolutely  unattainable  object 
€ul  to  be  productive  oif  misery  to  an  individual,  of  madness  and 
cmifusion  to  a  people.  A9  the  inhabitants  of  those  burning  cli- 
mi^es^  which  lie  beneath  a  tropical  sun,  sigh  for  the  coolness  of 
the  mountain  and  the  grove ;  so  (all  history  instructs  us)  do  nations 
wbich  have  basked  for  a  time  in  the  torrent  blaze  of  an  unmitigat^ 
liberty,  too  often  call  upon  the  shades  of  despotism,— even  of  mili- 
tary despotism, — to  cover  them — 

— — ^  0  quis  me  geiidis  in  vallibus  Hemi 
Sistat,  et  ingenti  ramorum  protegac  umbra  !*' 

a  protection  wbich  blights  while  it  dieltera;  which  dwarfs  the 
intellect,  and  stunts  the  energies  of  man,  but  to  which  a  wearied 
nation  willingly  resorts  from  intolerable  heats  and  from  perpetual 
danger  of  convulsion. 
Our  lot  is  hap|Mly  cast  in  the  temperate  2one  of  freedom:  die 
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efime  beit  suited  to  the  devdopement  of  the  moriil'qiMftties  of  tbe 
human  race ;  to  the  <:i^ltivatii»D  of  their  frculties,  and  to  the  security 
as  wdl  as  the  improvement  of  their  virtues : — a  clime  not  exempt  ix^ 
deed  from  variations  of  the  elements^ — but  variations  which  purify.^ 
while  fhey  agitate  the  atmosphere  that  we  breathe.  Let  us  be  sen- 
sible of  the  advantages  which  ii  is  our  happiness  to  eigoy.  .Let- 
us  guard:  with  pious  gratitude  the  flame  of  genuine  liberty,— r^t 
fire  frcmi  heaven,  of  which  our  Constitution  is  the  holy  depository; 
— and  let  us  not,  for  the  chance  of  rendering  it  nucMre  intense  and 
more  radiant^  impur  its  purity  or  hazard  its  extinction ! 

The  Noble  Lord  is  entitled  to  the  acknowlec^ments.  of  the 
House^  for  the  candid,  able,  and  in|enuou8  manner  in  which  he 
has  brought  forward  his  Motion*  If  m  the  remarks  which  I  have 
made  upon  it,  there  has  been  any  thing  which  has  borne  the  ap- 
pearance of  disrespect  to  him,  I  hope  he  will  acquit  me  of  having- 
so  intended  it.  That  the  Noble  Ix>rd  will  carry  his  Motion  this 
evening,  I  hi^ve  no  fear ;  but  with  the  talents  which  he  has  shown 
himself  to  possess,  and  with  (I  smcerely  hof^e)  a  long  and  brilliant 
career  of  parliamentary  distinction  before  him,  he  will,  no  doubt> 
renew  his  efforts  ber^ter.  Although  1  presume  pot  to  expect 
that  he  will  give  any  weight  to  observations  or  warnings  of  mine,  yet 
on  this,  probably  the  last,  opportunity  which  I  shall  have,  of  raising 
my  voice  on  the  Question  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  while  I  con* 
jure  the  House  to  pause  before  it  consents  to  adopt  die  proposition 
of  the  Noble  liord,^-I  cannot  help  conjuring  the  Noble  Lord 
himself  to  pause  before  he  again  presses  it  upon  the  country.  If, 
however,  he  shall  oersevere, — and  if  his  perseverance  shall  be  suc^ 
cessful, — and  if  the  results  of  that  success  shall  be  such  as  I  can- 
not help  apprehending ; — his  be  the  triumph  to  have  precipitated 
those  results,— be  mine  the  consolation  that  to  the  utmost,  md  the 
latest  of  my  power^  I  have  opposed  diem. 
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SPEECH, 

3j:c. 


Mr.  SpeakbKi 

In  pursuance  of  the  notice  which  I  gave,  I  rise  to  bring  under 
the  consideration  of  The  House,  the  state  of  the  Representation 
of  the  People  in  Parliament. 

If  at  all  times,  and  upon  all  subjects,  I  must  be  most  unwilling 
to  trespass  on  the  attention  of  this  House,  on  no  occasion  can  I 
be  more  reluctant  than  on  the  present ;  and  I  can  assure  you,  that 
nothing  but  a  deep  sense  of  public  duty,  and  an  anxious  desire 
to  put  an  end  to  that  spirit  of  discontent,  now  so  generally  pre- 
i^ailing,  could  have  induced  me  to  take  up  a  question,  the  great 
and  important  interests  of  which  1  feel  that  1  am  not  competent 
adequately  to  protect.  In  the  first  place,  I  know  that  I  have  to 
contend  against  that  disinclination  which  has  invariably  been  shown 
by  this  House  towards  its  discussion ;  a  disinclination  founded 
possibly  on  that  dislike  which  is  inherent  in  all  men,  and  bodies  of 
men,  to  hear  accusations  against  themselves,  and  statements  of 
faults  and  corruptions  openly  laid  to  their  charge.  If  I  wanted 
any  evidence  in  support  of  this  assertion,  this  well-known  truth,  1 
should  undoubtedly  find  it  in  the  present  state  of  the  benches 
opposite  to  me.  Perhaps  indeed  I  should  be  justified  ia  taking 
advantage  of  it,  and  at  once  submitting  my  Motion  to  the  vote ;  as 
the  result  of  that  division  clearly  would  be  its  adoption:  for  it 
requires  no  great  discernment  to  perceive  that  at  this  moment  the 
luajority  is  greatly  on  the  side  of  the  Friends  to  Reform. 

But,  Sir,  I  shall  not  be  tempted  into  this  irregularity,  as  it 
VHMld  prevent  that  ample  discussion,  that  calm  and  deliberate 
consideration,  to  which  this  important  subject  is  justly  entitled; 
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and  wHbOMt  wlii^  k:WOMU  b^  a  ni^re  oiockery  to  pf«^ie  it.  If 
ihia  scwlifl^9#  of  nUendailce  is  meant  as  ao  insult  %o  myself,  J  traal 
H  wilb  ^(mtfmft;  if  it  is  pointed  at  tbe  question,  I  then  repel  it 
with  feeUogi  oif  deep  indignation,  find  can,  on] v  hope  that  it  will 
not  be  lost  on  die  people,  of  England,  who  will  not,  cannot  be  in^ 
aeQ^ble  to  the  manner  in  which  a  subject,  so  interesting  to  them» 
hma  been  treatad  by  His  Majesty's  Ministers.    Indeed  of  all  the 

race^DBien  who  usuaUy  crowd  tbe  opposite  benches,  at  this  moment 
only  perceive  thos^  Right  Honourable  Twins,  so  lovingly  united 
in  affectioo,  in  principle,  and  in  the  representation  of  the  oyster- 
dredgers  of  Harwich.* 

In  addition  to  this  studied  neglect,  I  have  also  to  lament  the 
diandvantage  of  following  those  eminent  and  illustrious  characters, 
>vhp  have  at  diiSTerent  time$  advocated  this  question,  and  who  by 
their  virtues  and  their  abilities  have  conferred  as  much  lustre  oq 
tbe  cause,  as  diey  received  frpqi  the  sacred  and  patriotic  nature  of 
the  trust  confided  to  them,  i  know,  likewise,  that  I  shall  have  to 
contend  against  the  weight  of  the  overwhelming  eloquence  of  a 
Hight  Honorable  Gentleman  opposite,^  who  has  ever  placed  hini- 
aelf  first  and  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  oppose  any  altera- 
tion in  the  state  of  the  Representation,  and  whose  hostility  is  never 
directed,  with  pioi'e  zeal,  energy,  or  ability,  than  against  that  ex- 
tended principle  of  amelioration,  which  it  is  my  duty  this  night  to 
press  on  the  consideration  of  this  House.  Under  tjbesie  great  and 
manifold  disadvantages,  therefore,  and  a  deep  sense  of  my  own  in- 
adequacy to  overcome  them,  1  can  only  hope  that  the  House  wilj 
extend  to  me  that  indulgence,  which  at  no  time  was  more  necesr 
sary,  and  that  they  will  believe  me  when  I  assert,  that  my  motives 
for  undertaking  this  arduous  office  are  founded  solely  on  an  ardent 
desire  to  serve  my  country,  and  to  conciliate  large  classes  of  the 
Community,  loudly,  but  steadily  colnplaining  of  their  deprivation  of 
the  greatest  privilege  of  our  Constitution, — and  attributing,  and 

^*usUy  in  my  opinion,  the  distress  under  wluch  they  are  at  present 
aboring>  to  a  long  system  of  misrule  ,and  mismanagement,  which 
iiev^r  j^ould  have  existed^  much  less  continued,  if  it  had  not  been 
caused  and  protected  by  a  gross  and  notorious  system^  of  corrupdon 
in  the  Representation  of  ^e  People. 

Sir,  I  have  heard  much  said  lately  of  the  dangerous  state  of  the 
times — and  I  think  with  justice,  for  they  are  awful  and  portentous ; 
sad  from  the  recollection  of  past,  and  gloomy  from  the  prospect  of 
future  events^  before  the  fulfilment  of  which^  the  importance  of 

»  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Mr.  Bragge  Bathurst,  who  Were 
then  seated  side  by  side,  and  were  the  ^only  meraJcrs  on  the  Treasury 

Bendi^     •  -  -   .  • -  <  ■  -    ■ 

*  Mr.  Canning.  
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both  past  iiid  present  diflkttldet'  liid^  netlinig.    Tbere^ts,  I 

•^•aware,  a' spirit  of  discontMit  daily  iticreaimigy  which  cMliOt 
iioW.be  lulled' or  remon^  by  those  excuses  which  formerly  pasSeS 
ciurl-enl^^by'  those  promises  which  a  loog  succession'of  yenrs  hed 
seto  as  readily -and  tinbltishifi^gty  broken^  as  they  were  cheiiply 
made  in  compliance  with  each  temporary  cry  from  the  Be^eftw 
l^forafiation  and- amendment.  The  increase  of  national  education; 
and  the  c^oniBequent  expansion  of  the  intdlects  of  the  tniddle  aiid 
lower' orders  of  society,  renders  it  now  quite  impossible  to  conceal 
any  longer  the  causes  of  our  nationiil  misfortunes-^and  diis  doe- 
trine  I  find  unexpectedly  supported  by  an  authority,  and  in  • 
quarter,  from  whente  I  least  expected  any  assistance.  Since  I 
came  into  the  House  this  night,  an-extract  has  been  placed  in  my 
hands  from  an  Address  to  the  Grsihd  Jury  of  Lancaster,  by  Mr, 
Justice  Best,  which  fully  confirms  the  assertion  I  have  jc»t  made. 
The  leartied  Judge  there  says,— «''  The  general  diffusion  of  readii^ 
among  the  lower  clafies  of  society,  reqmres  the  adoption  of  other 
measures  than  were  necessary  during  the  prevalence  of  i^orance ; 
it  would  be  as  absurd  to  adhere  to  die  old  custom  of  acting,  under 
the  new  circumstances,  as  it  would  be  to  treat  animated  fo^ngs  in 
the  same,  manner  as  things  inanimate.'*  :.    i    .•    . 

I  lately,  Sir,  bad  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  habits  and 
opmions  of  a  large  portion  of  th6se  classes  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land:  and  I  must  coitfe^s,  that  I  was  astonished  at  their  improved 
hilelligence*— at  their  vigilant  attention  to  political  subjects.  There 
was  hardly  a  village,  however  secluded  from  the  world,  however 
remote  fix>m  large  cities,  however  seemmgly  c<i^  off  by  diflS^nhies 
of  access  fit>m  communication  with  society,  in  which  I  did  not 
observe  the  most  vigilant  attention  to  all  the  great  points  of  our 
ilational  policy,  and  the  most  scrutinising  observation,  not  only  of 
ndeasures,  but  of  men.  Were  these  symptoms  to  be  discovered 
even  twenty  years  ago?  I  think  no  man  will  -  assert  ^at  they 
were,  or  will  deny,  that  the  lower  and  middle  orders  were  then 
more  remarkable  for  apathy,  and  a  subserviency  to  the  will  of  their 
Superiors  in  rank,  than  for  that  independent  and  intelUgent  sporit 
which  now  animates  them,  and  which  only  requires  the  concur^ 
rence  of  a  fit  opportunity  to  prove  ks  existence  in  all  parts  of 
the  empire. 

^  In  further  proof  of  this  fediog,  I  inay.  also  instance  the  nume- 
rous petitions  that  have  been  preseirted  this  night,  and  at  former 
periods,  all  containing  complaints  against  the  present  system,  and 
insistinff  on  the  necessity  of  Reform.  Is  it  not  dierefore  a  matter 
of  abscmite  necessity  that  we,  who  call  ourselves  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  People,  should  at  length  undertake  that  just  and  salu- 
tary work   of  amelioration  and  concession,  wi^out  which  we 
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qan^^  bqpe  fkey  ater  miVi  Im  Mlbfied?  1  jajr,  widioiit  il t^ 
aexicff  jc«ii  be  aattsfiod  ;  becnoae  ,we  cannot,  when  we  confider 
die  iiliite  of  .the  country,^  den;,  that  their  rcooiplauits  ftrejnslt* 
In.^bat  ft  sitoatioa  are  we  no.w !  We  have  a  :national  debt  of  moi^ 
than  S50^00Q>000/.-^an  annual  eipiendityre  of  53)000,000/.  a  taica^' 
(m«i  the  most  bardensome  and  oppressive  in  the  known  workl| 
apd  j^ly  decreasing  in  pr<?idacuveness,  in  the  same.  prpp(>rti0n 
that  it  increases  in  severity — a  Sinking  Fund>  which  is.the  yierie^A 
delusion  that  ever  was  attemptfd  to  be  practised  on  a  ^enntry--* 
our  commerce  in  a  stete  of  &e  greatest  depression^ — an^grictiltiu?^ 
i|ilevest  petitioning  from  alt  quarlersr  and  declaring  its  inability  to 
exist  without  a  protection  which,  if  afforded,  ^onld  irritate,  per* 
baps  greajdy  ii^re,  a  manufitK^turing  interest  already  exposed  to 
tfane^greatcst difficulties. in  Jts  higher  quarters^  and  whose  working 
classes  are  nearly  reduced  to  starvation^  .        ;        .     '  • } 

We  have,  besides,  a  standing  aripny  of  more  than  80,000  men, 
an  object  always  of  the  most  x:ons^tutional  jealousy  to  our  ances- 
tora,  although  it  seems  of  none:to.iBt;  ;the:  existence  .0f  which  was 
eiW),  assigned  as  one  of  there^^ns  for  deposingj^qaes  th^  S^ond. 
rr We  Jbi^  ia.8iystempl.cerrnpticin  in  the  greatest  activity,  by  wh|di 
aetfits  in  this  assembly  .are:  p^ubUply,  advertised  foi;  sal%  aad.^8  p^b*r 
licly  .and  notoriously /bought,  and  sold-'-and,.  to  complete  9ijir 
domestic  picture,^  vfe  iwre .  rep^ittedly  alaraied  by  iiqcoiints  of  trea- 
sons and  conspiracies;  nay^  it  wsiS;,but  last  night  that  we  were  told 
by  a  vNoble  Lordi  theSecBetary,at:War,'  thatr.we  wereronly  in  the 
^atyearof  donie^  pem;ej'Gtur  gaols  are  overflowing ;  and  our 
:«g^.are^4iOcked,  and  thiBi  better  sympat^es  of  our  naMu^e.  disgosfr 
ed,  by  .thie  most;barbarouSiiand.  unnecessary  executio^Sr— the  j^ect 
0(z^  {impoUt^:  nesetity  of  our  criminal  laws.  <  >  • 

If  we  turn  our  eyjes  Qut]ivards,:we  find  no  accession  of  nation^ 
b0n$4;<>r  characleir  to:make  uprfor  ;Onr  bankyrupt  and  puseradble 
Btilte  at  ^on^  Rei^ea ted  violations  of  public  ^th  ^d  ^solemn 
p)edge9>  recorded  to  .our.' eternal:  di^raf^,  in  the  trans&r  of  Nor* 
fvvaiy>-t^lbe  base,  ahandisininentiof  G^noa^-rrnthe,  piirt^tion.of  Sax0iiy4 
rrrthe  surrender  of  Parga-ria  steecjy.smd^upHl^viatittg  snpporr.^^ 
all  those  feudal  abuses,  and;  despotisms,  .whicb.i(t  is  the  o^^ct  of 
the  Hply  Alliance  to  bolster  i|p.  if  possible.  :(^^ced,:i.sayy  n^t 
juneq.uivoQ{ilIy,>y.our  repeated  adoption  Qf;aaAct  the  most  rep^gr 
oant-to  Uie  fr!^:4>finpi|^es^:altbough«not,|p;the:present  pract^c^>  of 
the. British. con^tujtion^)  X  memi  the ,  Alien  BUlr-^$tn  < utter  iudif* 
fereoce ,tOf tbestftiggtes^of  a.*  peoplei^cpntoiding  for.cons^tu^iooal 
Aberty;  whent,a  lirm.^eAionstim^ice^.bres^f^  tt«p  genmi^ft spii?t 
of  English  fre^dony,  might  have,  arr^^d  the, invading  arms; of 
•  '  ■      .  .    '      .  ,     :>,;'  ,1  :.•'•••*  •         .  .     .-.•■■'•'•  r 
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AiMtrkti  bkrbftrisn,  and  pteMStcif  *^^w«r  whieh  tiArtbbinliMfiri 
inlysttcceeded,  for  themom^at,  mltg^mctiVBgio^  ^\m,  tti€  i  Ojiitn 
^dti.  of  freedom,  and 'tbe  riveting  i^ti  of  dmifis  wUicb  atf  «fforC'Of 
ju8t  and  noble  resieitdoce  bad'  peacefully  broken-^ Att  -tb^^,  wtd 
many  olber  cbaracteHadcs  of  our  foreign  policy/ i^i4iieb  I  ne^  not 
now  tnention,  have  (^graded  as  in  die  ejres^  m  tb^  people  6f  thd 
ContiAent,  and  rendered  ut  ^itb  ibem  objects  of  disiraftty  sdspicioni 
and  blttr^d. 

Und^r  these  cireuniilan^es,  is  |t  not  natural  that  eVeiryniind 
capable  of  reflecting  should  be  earnesdy  employed  in  etideavoHritfg 
to  ascertain  the  causes  of  this  consonvmate  diqgradation  of  natk>^l 
character?  Nor  have  the  people  ei  Erif^land,  unfOrtuktatdy^fiH'to 
look-^the  origin  of  all  their  miafortiiffes  is  io  h^  ibund  in-  ^  abuses 
livevailing  in  thst  branch  of  the  kgislatsre  which  wa^  ongbatty 
deigned  for  their  protection-^  »    : ;  > 

Hoc  foDte  d^iviita  clades       '   '=  , 

la  patriam,  popahirnqoefluxit. . 

Sir,  for  a  long  period  of  -tiaie  the  people  of  tbi^conntrf  bad  td 
eontend  against  tbe  t]nattnical  enoroachments  ^f  *  tbeir  Kings,  aotd 
tbe  tindue  ekc^ise  of  tbe  prero^ti«0;  tior  did  Aey  aacceed-in 
eataMisluiBg  th^r  i^hts  for  a  ttme,  antil  after  the  seveiaeit8tft%gteai 
and  thee&sion  of  the  best  and  noblest  Uood  in  the  oalieil.  At 
length  the  system  of  attack  was  filtered ;  it  i^ras  discovered  to  be . 
farmoreeasy  to  govern  by  means  of  a  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons :  and  infinitely  more^  effectual  to  employ  die  arms  -of 
corruption^  than  those  of  oppression,  or  of  violence.  Siac<  that 
fatal  discoi^ry  was  made,  our  liberties^  have  been  at  tbe  mercy  of 
all  Ministers,  to  whatever  party  they  may  belong;  and  if  we  now 
poisess  any,  we  owe  it  to  their  forbearance^  and  not  to  their  being 
deatitute  of  the  power  to  destroy  them  entirely. 

Let  vti  oidy  look  at  the  means  placed  at  tbe  disposal  of  tbii 
Minister  of  the  day : — ^The  m^agement  of  our  enormous  revenue 
and  expenditure,  in  all  its  minute  and  innumerable  branches-^-^e 
possession  of  the  force  and  influence  of  the  Crown,  eihttHted  m 
J^ona of tax-*gatherers,  clerks,  and  officers  of  fdl* descriptions  in 
the  different  boards  of  Customs,  Stamps,  and  Bxoise^^the  distri-i> 
btttioB  of  4,000,000/.  and  upwards  amongst  those  civil  troops^ 
amoundilg  as  they  do' to  10,000 ;  the  nomination  of  which  is  alwaya 
vested  in  the  Ministerial  Member,  in  the  towii  Or  county  whidi  be 
representsvin  Parliatnent— tbe  patronage  of  the  Army, — the  Navy^ 
— the  Church-^and  the  India  Board:-— All  these  weapons,  steadily 
and  ittvarkUy  directed  towarcb  one  object,  tl^  strengthenitig  tiie 
influence  of  Government  in  this^  House,  form  a  w^i^t  of  power 
which  the  People,  as  at  present  represented,  cannot  resist*  Tbe 
consequences  have  been  fatal  to  our  happiness  and  prosp^ity. 
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ThM  check  %v6ich  4k«  people  ire  e(mi[tktrtienally4iiipp6iecl'te'lMi¥# 
OB  4he  'f^owef  of  tbe  er^wny  t^  tioldifi^  the  rekia  of  utxalion  in  lbei# 
owti  teinds,  and  having  the  ponver  of  wMiheldtngthe  Mfpptiee,  hat 
been  Tendered  null  and  void,  in  eonseqtience  of  the  grant' majority 
of  their  Representatives  being  returned  by  improper  inflttence'^ 
by  the  CtowQ  in  some  instances,  by  Peers  in  others^^^in  many 
cases  the  mevibcir  returning  hifnffeif-^but  atl  possessing  intet^iU 
distinct  from  those  of  the  peof^.  ,        » 

•  Ought  it  therefore  to  be^  matter  of  surprise,  tlmt  the  nirtiohal 
debt  was  iticreased ONE  TttousAND  M iLXi on S' daring  the  hite 
reign  f  or  can  we  expect  the  people  to  be  satisfied  with  a  system^ 
through  which  they  have  been  plundered  of  diese  millions,  to  pro^ 
vide  for  the  most  wild  and  extravagant  wars — the  termibatioii- of 
which  baa  always  left  them  in  a  worse  situation  than  they  were  in 
at  the  commencement  f  I  ccmtend,  therefore,  that  it  is  die  ptfra>^ 
mount  doty  of  every  true  lover  of  his  country  to  endeavour  to  re- 
strain and  diminish  the  in&uence  of  the  Crow*n,  and  prevent  it  from 
d68kt>ying  those  ifronstitutional  defences  of  the  ngbts  of  the  people^ 
whkh  are  to  be  found  in  a  state  of  representation  diractly  and 
purely  emanating  from  themselves.  The  theory  of  the  comAitn-^ 
tion^  according  to  dte  best  authorities^  is,  that  all  the^  parts  of  it 
form  mutual  checks  on  each  other.  I  think  it  is  Biack^one  whd 
haa  said,  that  in  the  legislature  the  people  are  a  cheek  on  the  nobi^ 
lily,  the  nobility  upon  the  crown,  and  the  cro%vn  upon  both.  But 
the  practice,  according  to  modern  innovations  and  corruptions,  is 
widely  different  from  this  theory.  In  the  enulneration  of  those 
diecks,  we  must  entirely  omit  that  of  the  people :  lor  diey  are  not 
represented  in  the  legislature.  Wbenf  I  say  tbis>  1  mean,  that  al^ 
tb(High  there  may  be  some  few  members  returned  according  to  tfie 
purest  spirit  of  the  constitution,  yet  that  the  grei^  'majority  art^ 
returned  by  the  most  improper  means,  without  even  the  remotest 
shadow  of  popular  delegation.  In^  proof  of  this,  I  am  now  ready 
to  adduce  in  evidence  at  the  bar  of  tbia  House,  diat  180  indivi-^ 
duals  return,  by  nomination  or  otherwise,  350  members. 

Now,  Sir,  does  any  man  who  hears  me,  imagine  that  those  mem-^ 
hers  do  not,  in  the  first  instance,  consult  the  wishes  and  polilicali 
attachments  of  those  to  whom  diey  are  indebted  for  their  seats*^ 
How  often  do  we* hear  it  said,  *^  Why  has  Mr.  A.  taken  the  Chtltem 
Hundreds  f"  The  answer  constantly  is— ^'  Because  he  cannot  con* 
scientiously  vote  with  Lord  B.  or  Mr.  C.  who  returns  him,  and( 
therefore  he  deems  it  a  point  of  honor  to  resign  his  seat'' — a  point 
of  honor,  by  the  way,  whieb  I  never  hear  of,  as  being  acted  upon^ 
towards  the  people,  however  it  may  towards  the  patron.  But  all 
these  facts  are  too  well  known,  for  me  even  to  trouble  Ae  House- 
by  (he  mention  of  tb^n-^individuaily  they  know  them  to  be  true — 
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colkdivtily  they  know  it — for  tbey  bav^  often  bteeii  brought  lUKfer 
^e'coQiiderifttiQiii  of  •Purlinmeiit ;  ajod  :o,ae^  BoUe ,  Lord/  ia  ^Mi^r 
cular,  has  no  reason^  1  thiak^  to  be  ddighted  by  any  ucctuiom 
which  thereby  has  aocrued  to  his  ^oos^itulional  fiEUDie.  The  result 
however,  shoitlyy  is  this:  By  direct  nominatioih— by  the  existence 
of  Borpughsy  where  some  2,0^50,  or  100  Voters  are  sept^nnially 
hottghtand  sold,  like  cattle. in  a  fair — by  the  influence  of  Govern* 
ment,  which,  owing  to  the  small  iHUnber  o^  Electors^  as  compared 
with  the  population  of  the  empkre,  can  but.  rarely,  and  partially, 
and  then  most  expensively  be  resisted — a  majority  is  always  to  be 
procured  for  the  administralioQ  of  the  day— -a  majority  forming 
a  body,  the  most  conv^ent,  the  n^ost  pliable,  the  most  managea- 
ble,'tl^t  the  wit  of  maU'Could  invent :  sanctioning  measures  solely 
on  theprinciple  of  ministerial  recommenchitionj  without  ai^  re- 
ference to  Uierexpressed  wishes  of  the  people.  Instances  of  this 
I  need  not  enumerate,  for  they  are.  now  matters  of  history^  and 
their  records  are  accesnble  to  all:  as  a  sample  of  the* commodity, 
I' may  however  mention,  that  a  majority  of  a  House  of  Conunons 
sapctioined  and  approved  the  iniamqus.  expedition  to  Wakbefen-— 
as  for  its  pliability,  I  myself  have  seen  the  same  nierabers  voting  for 
that  very  question  which  they:  b^d  negatived  only  one  hour  before ; 
but  I  will  not  weary^.the  House  .by  the  detail  of  the  long  and  black 
catalogue. of  offence  committed  by  its  predecessors,  for  of  tbe 
present  House  I  am  prevented  from. speaking,  as  I  should  wish, 
by  the  existence  of  forms  which  I  do  not  intend  to  violate. 

No^,  Sir,, to  prevent  the< further  continuance  ot  this  state  of 
things,  the  recurrence  of  such  proceedings  as  I  have  thus  genially 
described,  is  the  object  of  my.mbtiQn.  In  order  that  the  people 
may  be  fairly  and  adeqimtely  represented  in  the  legislature,  and  the 
balance  of  the  constUutioa  thus  restored,  it  is  necessary,  in  my 
opinion,  that  there  should  be  an  eiiitension  of  the  eleoive  franchise 
to  the  um'epreiBent^d  classes  ciQ(ntributing  dir^tly  to  taxation — 
Copyholders^  Leaseholders,  and  Householders;  that  all.venal,* 
corrupt,  aqd  decayed  Boroughs  should  be  disfranchised;  and  tbatr 
tb^re  should  be  a  recurcepqf^  to  Triennial  Parliaments,  accompa- 
nied by  such,  restrictions  on  the  expenses  of  elections,  as  could, 
easily  .be:  accomplished  under  a  reformed, system,  but^whichinowr 
it  is  quite  imposEsihletp  effect,  and  useless  to  attempt.  i  t  v 

.  It  would  indeed,  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  attempt  t0  e^t^jirto. 
a  detailed  history  f  of  the  origin  and  constituticN)/  of  the  House  of: 
Commons.  .  It  has  been  sp  o^ten  and  so  ably  discussed  within, 
these,  walls*  that  nothing  new,  ijn  fact,  can  be  adduced  on  the  sub— 

■  Xord.Castlereaghy  now  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  accused  by  Mr.  Madr- 
docks  of  hiiving  bartered  ^  place  for  a  seal.  .      ,  ,  .    .  .  /,   .   .  ? 
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j|ec&.:i  a  short  allu^on  however  to  its  eom^skkm^  Will^  perhaps^ 
be  permitted  me ;  and  I  trnst  the  House  will  not  be  wearied  hf  a 
abort  review  of  the  statiites  which  have  bees  passed  at  various 
times,  affecting  either  its  duration  or  constitution.  In  therreign  of 
Edward  III.  an  Act  was  passed  by  which  Parliaments  were  to. be 
held  annually,  in  consequence  of  a  disinclination  both  on  the  part 
of  the  Sovereign  to  summon  them,  and  of  the  Representative  to 
attend :  arising  on  the  one  hand  from  a  too  great  tendency  to  af* 
bitrary  power,  and  on  the  other  from  a  Jamentable  deficiency  m 
qpirit.  and  zeal  in  the  people — the  most  fatal  and  ruinous  symptofiw 
which  can.exist  in  a  national  character :  nay,  to  sueh  a  height  was 
this. feeling  carried^  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  pass  a  law  finings 
Meqibers  for  non-attendance,,  and  fixing  the  rate  of  theii^  wages,  as 
a  greater  inducement.  Still,  however.  Parliaments  were  not  h^A 
or  called  either  according  to  the  letter  or  spirit  of  this  enactment, 
the  ill  effects  of  which  are  apparent  in  every  page  of  our  history. 
At.  length,  in  thie  l6th  of  Charles  II.c.  1 .  it  viras  ordained  that  Par^ 
liaments  should  be  assembled  every  three  years :  and  in  the  ^th  of 
'  Wm.  and  Mary,  c*  2.  the  Triennial  Act  wa^'  passed,  which  redtes,- 
</  that  by  the  ancient  laws  aoud  statutes  of  tl^  kingdois,  frequent 
parliaments  ought  to  be  held,  and  that  frequeqt  and  new  parKa* 
men ts  tended  very  much  to  the  happy  union  and  good  agreement  of 
the  king  and  people,  and  enacts  that  a  new  parliament  should^ be 
called  once  in  three  years  at  the  least.'' 

.  The  last  Act  relating  to  this  subject,  and  under  which  the  pre* 
sent  duration  of  Parliaments  exists,  is  the  stat.  1  Geo.  I.  9.'2.  c^^S^. 
It  recites,  that  ^*  it  had  been  found  by  experience  that  the  clause 
in  the  Act  of  William  and  Mary,  limiting  the  duration  of  parKa^ 
ments  to  three  years,  had  been  found  grievous  and. burdensome, 
by  occasioning  greater  expenses^ at  el^tions;  and  more  violent  and 
lasting  beats  and  animosities,  than  ever  were  before  known ;  and 
there  being  a  restless  and  Popish  faction  in  the  kingdom,  designing 
and  endeavouring  to  renew  rebellion  and  an  invasion  from  abroad, 
and  that  if  continued  it  might  prove  destructive  to  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  Government;"  and  therefore  it  ordains,  "  that  all 
futuiie  parliaments  ^all  c(»itinue  seven  years,  unless  sooner  dissolved 
by  the  sovereign  authority." 

This  Act,  commonly  called  the  Septennial  Act,  wis  not  passed 
without  earnest  discussion  and  resistance,  as  every  one  conversant 
in  the  history  of  the  Country  wdil  knows ;  and  I.  find  in  a  Protest 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  that  occasion,  ^guipents  so  cogent; 
and  so  applicable  to  the  view  I  entertain  of  this  question,  that  I 
hope  the  House  will  excuse  me  if  I  read  a  short  extract  from  h. 
After  claiming  frequent  Parliaments,  as  agreeable  to  the  Constitu- 
,tton,  and  the  practice  of  ages,  and  denying  the  right  of  a  House  of 
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CoDimofia  ekct«4  lor  three  years,  to  extend  its  dtiratioB  to  seven, 
tlMT  protesting  Lords  go  on  in  these  words : 

*^  We  eoncctve  that  diis  Bill  is  so  far  from  preventing  eicpenses 
and  corrupdcms,  that  it  will  rather  increase  them  ;  for  the  longer  a 
Parhameiit  it  to  kst^  the  mdre  valuable  to  be  purchased  is  a  stu- 
tton  in  it,  and  the  greater  also  Is  the  danger  of  corrupting  the  Mem- 
bers of  it ;  for  if  ever  there  should  be  a  Ministry  who  shall  want  a 
ParUament  to  screen  them  fW>m  the  jnst  resentment  of  the  people^ 
or  from  a^  discovery  of  their  ill  practices  to  die  King^  who  cai^not 
<^kervn9ci^  ev  so  truly  beinformed  of  them,  as  by  a  free  Parliament^ 
it  ia  so  much  the  interest  of  such  a  Mmistry  to  influence  the  elcc- 
tioiis^  (which  bf  their  authority,  and  the  disposal  of  the  pul^  money, 
they,  of  all  otherai,  have  the  best  means  of  doing,)  Aat  it  is  to  be 
feftfedtl^ey  will  be  tempted,  and  not  fail  to  make  use  of  theM;- 
andevienwli^n  the  Members  are  chosen,  they  have  a  greater  oppoir- 
ikmty  of  inducing  very  many  to  comply  with  Ihcm,  than  they  could 
hsve,  if  not  only  the  Sessions  of  Parliament,  but  Parliament  itself, 
were  rednced  to  the  aticient  and  primiftive  constitution  and  practice 
of  frequent  and  new  Parliaments :  for  as  a  good  Ministry  w31 
Deilii!S»  practise  nor  need  corruption,  so  it  cannot  be  any  Lord^s  in- 
tentioq  to  provide  for  the  security  of  a  bad  one/' 

This  meaMire,  which  1  cannot  but  characterise  as  i^  most  daring 
and  unconstitutional  exercise  of  Parliamentary  authority,  W2»  un- 
doubtedly founded  on  circumstances  of  temporary  necessity,  to  be 
juiBilafitA  cmhfhj  the  fact,  that  if  an  election  had  then  taken  place, 
il^ould  have  been  mat^r  of  great  uncertainty,  whether  a  majority 
would  not  have  been  returned  adverse  to  the  Brunswick  family, 
and  t0  the  existence  of  those  civil  and  religious  liberties,  for  the 
muntenance  of  which  they  had  been  elected  and  summoned  to  the. 
lirteneb  Upoii  this  subject,  I  know  historians  have  widely  differed  * 
n^  own  opinion  is,  that  however  much  posterity  may  feel  grateftd 
for  the  resufe  which  attended  that  measure,  as  far  as  regarded  the 
et)»nal  expulsion  of  the  Stewart  family,  they  must  always  repro- 
bate the  means  by  which  it  was  obtained,  as  having  established  a 
most  dangerous  precedent,  and  opened  a  source  of  parliamentary; 
coi^HplioD,  whith  it  was  the  most  earnest  endeavour  of  ourances-r 
tors  at  the  Revolution  to  eradicate. 

J  should  not  therefore  consider  any  alteration  beneficiar  which 
did  not  include  a  recurrence  to  Triennial  Paiiiaments,  afiprdjng^ 
as  they^  woiild>  the  very  best  security  for  that  frequent  cbmmunica- 
tioabe^^'eeu  die  Representative  and  his  Constituents,  the  absence  of 
which  is  hilt  too  apt  to  render  him  entirely  independent  of  them, 
and  regardless  of  any  interests  but  his  own* 

Thenexl  point  to  which  t  shall  call  tfke  attention  of  tbe  House, 
ivgairis*  the  eteotcMTs  and  elected;    After  die  best  research  wliich  I 
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cati  make  into  th6  sdhject^  iind  the  tnaturest  deliberation,  I  remajc; 
convinceci,  that  iititit  the  reigii  of  Henry  VI.  all  £nglish  fr^men 
wei^e  entitled  to  vote  for  Representatives.  Without  going  iqto  th^ 
remote  ages  of  our  Saxon  ancestors,  1  find  this  doctrine  acknpwr 
ledged  by  deelarations  from  Sovereigns  in  various  form^  and  by  a[ 
special  Act  of  Parliament.  Edward  L  in  his  first  writ  of  summon^ 
to  the  Sheriffs,  requires  the  return  of  two  knights,  who  are  to  be 
ehosen  by  the  commonalty  of  each  county ^  and  two  Citizens  and 
Burgesses  by  the  commonalty  of  each  city  or  borough  ;  and  gives 
as  his  reason,  \('hat  he  justly  calls  a  most  equitable  one-7namely, 
'Mhat  w^iat  concerns  all^  should  be  approved  by  all  ;.^nd  that 
dangers  common  to  all  should  be  obviated  by  remedies  provided 
by  all.**  In  the  same  spirit  was  it,  I  apprehend,  that  Edward  III, 
said,  in  reply  to  a  petition  from  the  House  of  Commons  in  fayor 
of  annually  holding  Parliaments,  and  the  restriction  of  voting  \o 
^at  they  called  the  better  people  in  counties — '*  as  to  a  Parlia- 
ment every  year,  there  are  statutes  and  ordinances  made ;  let  th^m 
be  duly  kept  and  observed  ;  as  to  the  choice  of  Knights,  the  Kins 
wills  that  they  be  chosen  by  the  common  asient  of  the  whole  county/^ 
At  last,  in  the  7th  of  Heh.  IV.  this  important  principle  was  solemn- 
ly recognized  in  the  Statute  Book.  The  Act  runs  in  this  fo^'m: 
^  Our  liord  the  King,  at  the  grievous  complaint  of  his  Commo^s^ 
of  the  undue  elections  of  Knights  for  counties  fpr  the  Parliament, 
which  be  sometime  made  by  affection  of  the  Sheriffs,  and  other- 
wise against  the  form  of  the  writs  directed  to  the  Sheriff  and  (he 
great  slander  of  the  counties,  and  hindrance  of  the  business  of  ,ihc 
commonalty  in  the  said  county,'V&c.  &c.  It  provides,  tbere fore, 
^  as  II  remedy y  that  at  the  next  county  court  after  the  delivery  of 
the  writ,  all  they  who  be  there  present f/SiS  well  suitors  duly  sum- 
moned for  the  same  cause,  as  others,  shall  attend  to  the  election 
at  their  Knights,  and  then  in  the  full  cou^ity  shall  proceed  to  the 
election  freely  and  indifferently/'  I^ow,  if  the  word  ^^^  suitor," 
Was  not  soteciently  comprehensive,  tne  term  f^  and  otberls'^  clearly 
proves  that  all  freemen  were  intended  to  partic^ipate  in  the  election ; 
and  in  those  days  nearly  every  freemen  was  possessed  of  so^e  de«- 
g;ree  df  p^opefty  froin  which  he  contributed  to  the  support  of  the 
State.  This  act  was  still  farther  recognised  in  the  1 1th  of  Hen.  IV. 
atfd  the  1st  of  Hen.  V«,  but  the  latter  makes  residence  a  necessary 
qualificatioti  both  for  electors  and  elected. 

At  tength,  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  years  after  this  ri£ht  had 
been  exercised  by  the  people  of  England — namely,  from  me  tin^e 
df  Ed w.  I.  to  Hen.  VL — the  disqualifying  statute  was  passed  ^in  the 
8th  year  of  the  reign  of  the  latter  King.  It  reci^s,  "  that  elec- 
tibtls  of  Knights  in  many  counties  had  of  late  .been  made  by.great, 
outrageous,  and  excessive  numbers  of  people,  dwelling  within  the 
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same  counties^  of  which  the  most  part  was  people  of  small  substapce 
and  no  value,  whereof  every  of  them  pretended  a  voice  equiyaient 
with  the  most  worthy  Knights,  whereby  riots,  batteries/  and  so  bn^ 
among  the  gentlemen  and  other  people" — (The  House  will  nato* 
rally  suppose  the  sentence  conluded  with  '^  unhappily  have  occur- 
red:" on  the  contrary  all  we  find  is) — ^^  shall  very  likely  rise  and 
he — and  therefore  provides  that  Knights  of  the  shire  shall  be.cho* 
sen  by  people  dwelling  and  residing  in  the  same  counties,  whereof 
every  one  of  them  shall  have  free  land  or  tenement  to  the  value  of 
405.  by  the  year  at  least  above  all  charges,  and  that  they  which 
shall  be  so  chosen  shall  be  dwelling  and  resident  within,  the  same 
counties." 

From  this  period  is  to  be  dated  the  transfer  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise from  all  freeholders  and  all  freemen,  to  freeholders  of  the 
amount  of  405.  a  year :  a  period  marked  also  by  another  most  gla- 
ring invasion  of  the  liberties  of  the  people — the  adoption  of  an  act 
compelling  laborers  and  artificers  to  work  for  low  wages,  under 
severe  fines  and  penalties.  As,  therefore,  all  persons  denoniinated 
Kberi-tenentes,  and  all  freemen  possessing  property,  however  small 
its  valtte,  from  which  they  contributed  to  taxation,  enjoyed  the 
right  of  voting,  until  they  were  most  treacherously  and  tyrannically, 
disqualified  by  this  act  of  Hen.  VI.— so,  1  say,  now,  all  English- 
men, possessing  the  same  qualifications,  ought  to  resume ,  those 
rights  which  were  shamefully  wrested  from  their  ancestors  under 
the  most  false  pretences ;  for  the  preamble  of  the  Bill,  which  I 
have  just  read,  fully  exposes  the  weakness  and  absurdity  of  the  rea- 
sons alleged ;  and  effected  also  under  circumstances,  and  accompa- 
nied by  other  measures,  bearing  no  other  stamp  than  that  of  the 
most  arbitrary  power. 

The  Stat.  23  Heq.  VI.  c.  14.  recognises  in  its  recital  an  Act  pas- 
sed in  the  1st  Hen.  V.  respecting  what  sort  of  persons  shall  be 
choosers,  and  who  shall  be  chosen  Knights  and  Burgesses ;  and 
declares  that  Knights  of  the  shire  shall  not  be  chosen  unless  thej 
are  resident  within  the  shire,  and  the  choosers  also  resident,  and  the 
same  with  regard  to  cities  and  boroughs.  These  laws,  as  to  resi- 
dence, were  not  repealed  until  the  14th  Geo.  HI.  c.  58  ;  and  the 
reasons  assigned  in  the  preamble  to  that  Act  are  most  ludicrous-f- 
that  the  provisions  in  them  had  been  found  by  lorig  usage  to  be^  un- 
necessary, and  had  become  obsolete.  The  fact  was,  Aat  the  qua- 
lifications there  insisted  on  as  to  residence,  had  long  been  pur- 
posely evaded,  or  manifestly  disregarded,  from  the  most  corrupt 
motives,  although  the  statutes  were  positive  and  unrepealed.  In 
these  enactments,  the  principle  of  a  fair  and  just  representation  is 
to  be  recognised ;  namely,  that  no  county,  city,  or  borough,  should 
be  represented  but  by  person^  resident  in,  or  free  of  them,  and  cour 
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sequ^dy  acquainted  with  their  various  interests  and  necessities. 
But  is  this  principle,  just  as  it  is/  at  all  applicable  to  the  present 
state  of  the  fiorough  system  i  Many  of  these  boroughs,  formerly 
populous  and  florishing,  and  therefore  represented,  are  now  decayed 
and  depopulated ;  consisting,  in  many  instances,  only  of  posts  or 
stones,  denoting  merely  the  site  of  former  dwellings.  Is  it  accord- 
ing to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  ?  Is  it  according  to  the  tenor 
of  the  statutes  I  have  just  cited,  that  these  substances  should  return 
Members  to  Parliament f  And  how  are  they  represented?  By 
burgesses  ^'  resident  in  or  free  of  these  boroughs  ?  By  no  means. 
I  think,  if  I  were  to  appeal  for  confirmation  to  this  House,  and  I 
were  honored  with  an  answer,  (which  is  certainly  not  very  likely,) 
I  should  be  surrounded  by  Members,  starting  up  on  all  sides,  de- 
claring that  they  had  never  been  blessed  witii  the  sight  of  their  ina- 
nimate, and,  fortunately,  insensible  constituents;  or,  if  they  had 
seen  themy  it  was  when,  after  travelKng  post-haste  to  the  Land's- 
end,  to  undergo  the  forms  and  insulting  mockery  of  an  election^ 
they  had  carefully  taken  them  out  of  their  trunks,  into  which  they 
had  recently  been  transferred  from  the  dignified  retirement  and 
security  of  their  Solicitor's  Office. 

-I  say,  therefore,  that  the  right  of  sending  Members  to  Parlia- 
ment, which  is  now  vested  in  these  rojtten  Boroughs,  ought  to  be 
abolished;  because  those  places  need  no  separate  and  distinct 
representation  for  themselves ;  and  may  be,  nay  notoriously  are,  the 
means  of  introducing  a  corrupt  influence  into  this  House.  As  to 
whether  the  owners  of  this  borough  property  ought  to  receive  any 
compensation  or  not,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  I  believe 
lately  by  a  noble  Lord  near  me,'  I  should  say,  decidedly  not,  and 
for  this  reasoh-^if  this  right,  this  white  slave-trading  right,  was 
taken  away  from  them,  they  still  would  remain  in  possession  of  their 
legal  and  constitutional  property,  their  lands  and  their  houses,  the 
only  property  the  existence  of  which  they  dare  openly  avow  to  the 
wo^rld.  It  would  not  be  depriving  them  of  anything  they  ought 
to  hiave,  it  would  be  depriving  them  only  of  the  corrupt  and  uncon- 
stitutional practicability  of  selling  seats  in  Parliament,  or  bartering 
them  for  places,  pensions,  sinecures,  and  other  appointments  in  th^ 
gift  of  the  Minister. 

Here,  Sir,  I  may  observe,  that  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VII f.^ 
possibly  later.  Members  of  Parliament  received  wages  from  their 
constituents,  as  I  have  stated  before,  which  were  assessed  and 
levied  by  a  public  rate.  The  practice  is  undoubtedly  in  one  setise 
discontinued;  for  the  constituents'  in  maiiy  places  are  now  paid 
themselves  for  performing  their  functions,  and  the  Members  in 

'  Lord  John  Russell  . . 
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live  their  w^ges  in  other  quaftera.    This  p9y* 
by  constitueot9^  operated  os  a  bond  of  uniq^ 
ptesehtatives  to  them.ak  tbeir  en^ployers.  Thn 
t  still,  ibelieve,  pievaiU:  but  the  eiQpioyer9 
fear,  the  people  of  England  do  not  consider 
operated  beneficially  for  their  interests, 
the  delicate  question  of  .payment,  both  a9  re- 
id  his  constituents,  surely  it  cannot  be,  as  Lock9 
pon  a  fair  principle  of  representation,  th^^t  the 
;h8  possessing  no  population,  or  at  nu»8t  only 
s,  should  have  an  equ^I  right  with  the  ftepre- 
rgest  counties  in  England,  to  vote  a^  ay  the 
itants.of  those  counties,  with  whom  they  huve 
unexion^  a  right  forming  the  most  iuiportsiiit 
stitution,  and  which  was  vested  in  it  solely  for 
ection  of  the  People.     1  am  aware  that  ii  is 
I  exact  equality  of  representation,  both  a$  lo 
ty  \  but  I  <;:on8ider  it  an  object  which  ought  to 
i^ch  as  possibly.     Property  of  sqme  degree,  no 
value,  must  be  the  best  basis  on  ^hicb  to  found 
the  eletctive  franchise.     It  is  tbat^  from  which  those  resources  are 
rt  the  State,  and  whose  application  iu  poa* 
I  regulate  and  control  through  his  represeinta- 
best  pledge  for  his  conduct^  and  renders  biai 
:onxmandmg  and  overbearing  influence  or  tenip- 
rted  against  a  poor  and  dependent  m$n,  would 
ity  of  his  bestowing  a  free  and  unbiassed  Sjuf-* 

at  owing  to  v^rioijis  circumstances,  the  lapse  of 
i^ii^^,  the .  increase  of  population  in  some  places,  tbd  decrease  in 
ptberai.an'd  the  enormous  extension  of  the  influence  of  the  Crown, 
p^r  system  of  Representatipn  hsis  fallen  into  a  degree  of  decay  and 
impei:feptiqn,  which  imperiously  calU  for  refprniMiou  and  amend** 
ment*  The  nature  and  extent  of  that  alteratioii,  I  own  it  to^  bt 
(difficult  to  determine.  I  am  npt  jpresump^tuous  i^ough  tp>  imagine, 
that  the  course  I  recommend,  is  the  only  one  befitting  U9  to  adopt ; 
but  I  think  it  fair  in  introducing  this  question,  for  wnich  I  contend 
on  the  gi'ound  bo.th  qf  justice  and  expediency,  to  stale  at  on^  and 
opeply,  how  far  I  think  a  change  b^neflpial,  and  likely  to  be  effec* 
tual  in  renioving  t-bose  evils  of  whicfa^  we  coniplaii). 
,  The  priuciple  of  a  change  in  our  representative  systiem  is  not  new, 
and.ha^  been  acted,  on  at  diflerent  tim!9s,^a4  may  be  seen  by  a 
referepce  to  various  acts  of  Parliament,  The  97ih  of  Hen,  VHI.  e. 
26.  regulates  the  representation  of  Wales.  The  ^5th  of  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  11.  settles  the  wages  of  Knights  and  Burgesses  in  Wales,  and 
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dalkre»  who  shd  be  like  .iho^wm  of  Barf^MCs.  Tke  Mdi  of 
H^  VIIL  c,  \^  recite^  that  '^  theCounty  Palatine  of  CheMtr  bed 
lii^rto  been  excluded,  fron  nanding  Meaiben  to  Paiitament,  fyy 
reasoa  whereof  die  inhabitaols  had  iuatained  many  kernel  and4anm^ 
gts  as  well  in  thcur  lands  «od  goods  and  bodies,  as  in  the  citil  imU 
politic  mmiatemmu  and  govemmtct  of  the  commonweaMi  of  the 
county^  and  as  a  remedy  to  restore  quietness,  rest^  and peMce**-li  h 
ooBCted,  that  the  CoiratT  sbatl  send  two  Knights  of  ibe  shire^ 
and  the  City  of  Chester  two  Burgesses,  to  Parliament/*  The  nest 
and  Imt  statute  to  which  1  shell  refer,  is  one  in  %'hich,  I  confess,  1 
am  pecidiariy  interested,  as  without  its  adoption,  I  should  iK>t  hafe 
had  the  honor  of  now  addressing  this  Hoase*  [n  the  £5th  of  Charles 
IL  c.  9*  I  .findit  asserlef^  ''that  the  inhabitants  of  the  County 
of  Durham  we  liab/e  to  ail  paymmts^  rates,  and  subsidiesy  granted 
by  Parliament,  equally  with  the  inhabitants  of  other  couaties,  and 
are  therefore  equally  concerned  Vfith  them  to  have  iheir  Kn'^bts  and 
Burgesses  to  represent  the  condition  of  their  County,  and  tfiey  are 
accordingly  authorised  to  send  two  Kwgbts  for  the  County  and  two 
Burgesses  for  the  City/'  After  citing  this  last  Act,  I^  aboire  all 
others,  may  be  perteitted^  in  the  knguage  adopted  in  reference  to 
the  County  1  represent,  to  say  on  behalf  of  tbe  unrepresented  classes 
of  England,  that  they  are  ''liable  to  taxation  equaUy**  with  odier 
adbjects,  aiid  therefore  ought  to  be  repreeented  in  Parliameal. 
Those  uiu^epresented  classes,  thus  contributag  to  taxatioo^  are  Copy^ 
holders,  Leaseholders,  and  Householders*  On  these  principles, 
therefore,  and  in  the  words  of  the  Chester  Act,  *'  as  a  remedy  to 
restore^uietness,  rest,  and  peace,"  I  should  propose  that  they  should 
be  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  privilege* 

In  order  to  effect  this,  1  have  prepared  a  Bill,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  leaitied  friend  of  mine,  whose  valttaUe  end  efficieitt  co^pera- 
tioa  I  beg  leave  now  gn^dfully  to  acknowlege ;  and  if  the  House 
wUl  allow  me,  I  shall,  as  shortly  as  possibl^  detail  its  provisions 
and  objects.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  1st  part  rdatiue 
to  Householders,  and  die  division  of  the  County  into  Districts,  ^kidk 
returning  one  Representative.  The  ^,  adding  Copyholders  and 
Leasebolckrs  to  the  County  Representation.  And  the  dd,  repeal- 
ing the  Septennial  Act,  and  limiting  the  duration  of  Parliament  to 
three  years. 

As  to  die  first  part«— The  necessity  of  dividing  the  County  into 
districts  must  be  apparent,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  proposttictti 
for  enabling  all  Householders  to  vote,  as  without  such  an  arrange- 
ment no  Householder  could  vote,  unless  he  resided  in  a  town  to 
which  the  right  of  Representation  was  annexed.  The  effect  of  a 
division  into  districts,  would  be  to  give  a  Represoitative  to  ^very 
ft^OOO  inhabitants, — of  whom,  reckoning  one  in  ten  to  be  a  House- 
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hokk^tf^ymg  rales  aodtaxe^  9,500  wodd  be  electors.  This 
cutcuhition-is  made  on  the  assamption  that  the  population  of  JBng- 
land  and  Wales  amounts  to  ten  miUions  and  a  half,  to  be  represented 
by  417  Members;  die  number  remaining,  after  deducting  the 
County  Members,  and  those  for  the  two  Universities,  whose  repre- 
sentation I  do  not  propose  to  aker.  In  1817  it  was  calculated 
that  the  population  of  London  amounted  to  1,140,000,  the  number 
of  houses  to  161,882.  It  would  thus  appear  that  one  in  seven  and 
a  half  was  a  hoiMeholder ; .  and  if  diis  scale  were  to  be  applied 
generally^  it  would  give  3,750  constituents  to  each  Member :  but 
considering  that  great  allowance  must  be  made  for  the. number  of 
householders  who  are  not  rated,  and  do  not  pay  taxes,  as  owners  of 
small  cottages,  and  persons  receiving  parochial  relief,  I  think  the 
fairest  and  truest  estimate  will  be,  that  which  reduces  the  calcula*. 
'  tion  to  .one  id  ten. 

The  right  of  voting  I  propose  should  be  given  in  these  districts, 
to  all  ^habitant  Householders,  bona  fide  rated  to  church  or  poor^ 
or  assessed  to,  or  paying  direct  taxes  for  six  months  previous  to  the 
first,  day  of  election,  not  havbg  received  parochial  relief;  every 
suoh  person,  except  persons  now  disqualified  otherwise  than  aa 
Catholics,  to  be  entitled  to  vote. 

The  next  provision  I  was  aniious  to  make,  was  for  the  .fitness 
and  impartiality  of  the  returning  officer  for  those  districts,  on  the 
correct  aqd  fair  (discharge  of  whose  duty  so  much  necessarily  de- 
pends. I  propose,  that  he  should  be  an  acting  Magistrate  within 
the  district,  and  bechosen  annually  by  the  overseers  and  church- 
w^urdem;  no  .Magistrate  to  be  eligible  two  years  running,  or  to  be 
boMnd  to  act  within  three  years.  -  His  being  elected  by  those  who 
derive  their  appointment  chiefly  from  the  Electors  of  the  district, 
will  inspire  greater  confidence  than  if ,  the  office  were  held  either 
permanently,  or  independently  of  the  inhabitants.  I  propose  also  to 
authorise  him  to  appoint  a  I>eputy  to  attend  to  the  minor .  details 
of  the  duQr,  which  can  frequently  be  better  performed  by  a  pro- 
fessional person,  whose  residence  on  the  spot  is  always  fixed  and 
certain ;  but  that  the  principal  should  be  bound  always  to  attend  at 
the  election.  For  the  purpose  of  still  farther  providing  for  the 
impartiality  of  the  returning  officer,  I  have  inserted  a  clause,  ren** 
dering  him  liable  to  imprisonment^  if  he  acts  corruptly,  as  is.  pro- 
vided in  Ireland  by  the  Stat.  57  Geo.  III.  c.  131.  The  Magistrate, 
however^  may  decline  acting  as  returning  officer,  on  payment  of  a 
fine  of  200/.  to  the  poor  of  the  district.  This  provision  I  have 
thought  necessary,  as  it  is  possible  that  a  Magistrate  might  be 
elected,  who  had  intentions  of  ofiering  himseiras. a  candidate, for 
^e  representation  of  the  district. 

The  election  I  should  propose. to  take  place  in.  the  chief  town 
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ia  the  dk^et^  to  obmiBeiice  before  twebe  o'clock  on  llie  first  cbij. 
If  a  poll  18  demanded^  to  be  opened  on^tbe  same-day^  or  die  next 
at  furthest ;  and  to  be  kept  open  on  all  days,  except  ^e  day  o^  de^ 
manding  it,  for  eigbt  bours  at  least;  not  to  last  longer  than  six 
days,  including  the  first  day  of  elation ;  to  be  clo^  at  three 
a'clock  on  the  last  day,  and 'the  return  to  be  made  immediately/  un- 
less a  scrutiny  be  demsmded.  The  Tetwning  officer  wMl  be  obliged 
to  provide  a  sufficient  mrnvber  of  polling  booths,  separate,  and  with 
good  access ;  the  Totes  to  be  taken  -in  them  aljAabetically ;  the 
letters,  for  which  each  booth,  b  designed,  to  be  affixed  on  the-  out- 
side,  4  In  districts  consisting  of  ram-e  ^an  one  parish,  where  die 
voters  reside  more  than  five  miles  from  the  chief  place  of  election^ 
votes  may  be  tendered  to  the  overseers  of  the. parish  where  those 
voters  reside*  The  pall  there  taken  to  last  three  days;  to  be  kept 
open .  five  hours  each  day :  only  three  days  are  given,  exclusive  of 
the  first  day,  in  order  that  the  parish-poll  may  be  received 'the 
evening  before  the  sixth  and  final  day  of  the  district  poll,  and  thus 
enable  the  gross  poll  to  be  declared  immediately  on  its  close. 
The  object  of  this  arrangemeint  is  to  prevent  the  great  expense  of 
the  coiiveyance  of  voters,  by  enabling  all  those  who  cannot,  or  vrili 
not,  proceed  at  their  own  expense  to  the  chief  town,  to  tender  their 
votes  at  a  moderate  distance  from  their  places  of  abode :  whilst  at 
the  same  time  it  leaves  unahered  and  untouched  that  spirit,  enei^, 
and  interest,  which  always  characterise  the  proceedings  of  an  election 
held  in  a  populous  town,  where  the  candidate .  appears  personally 
before  large  bodies  of  his  countrymen,  to  answer  openly:  for :bi8 
past,  conduct,  and  give  such  pledges  for  his  future  actions  as x  may 
publicly,  be  required  of  him, 

.1  wish  also  to  provide  for  ample  pubtienodces  of  the  elecdon 
being  generally  circulated  throughout:the  district:  at  present,  such 
notices  are  generally  given  either,  by  proclamation,  or  by  that  much 
caluQiniated  individual,  the  bellman,  whose  announcement  of  the 
Suffolk  Reform  Petition  has  been  samuch  objected  to  in  the  early 
part.of  this  evening,  by  the  Honorable  Member :f or  that  county.'  I 
propose  that  the  Sheriff  should  issue  his  precept  within  three  days 
of  the  rec^pt  of  the  writ,  to  the  returning  officer  of  each  district 
within  his  jurisdiction ;  the  returning  officer  to  give  public  notice, 
within  36  hours,  of  the  time  and  place  of  election,  and  to  proceed 
to  the  election  on  the  Monday  next,  after  two  days  fr<nn  the  time 
of  giving  that  notice.  Now,  by  the  Stot  7  &  8  Will.*3.  the 
Sheriff,  is  to  deliver  the  precept  within  three  days,  and  the  election 
must  be  held  within  eight  days;  four  days'  notice  at  Jeast  being 
given..  This  new:  arrangement  would  make  litde  difference  in  the 
time  of  holding  the  election,  after  the  returning  officer  received  the 

'  Mr.  Gooch. 
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fi«pc9plp  bttft.  wmUiecNire  tbe  dMtkm.  iiot  breiHiog  «^o  fii»9 
«yee^<i»  £\(ei7>  returaingoficery  on  tha  receipt  of  Abe  precm^  ti^ 
aifllx  soUcet  an  Aedoon  of  tbeidburotiea,  and  dn  the  market  ptacei^ 
oif.  tbe  iime  and  place  of  eleqtioo.  Tbe  overaeens  to  be  obliged  la 
mike  and  anwI  alpbafaeljcid  Uati  of  all  pcrsom  fatad^  Ao  the  relitna- 
mg  gfiker,  wiUan  a  liiMrtnigbt  after  llie  publication  of  the  rate,  as 
abo  the  oolketorsof  tbe  tascs,  after  tbe  reoetpt  of  iheir  nmrraau 
of  colioction.  By  tbb  meaaa,  the  retttmiag  officer  will  be  alwayi 
aure  to  baf  e  the  proper  rate  raedy  is  case  of  vacancies ;  as,  if  it 
waa  to  be  delivered  only  yearly,  it  might  never  be  a  coriect  guide. 
The  confusion  wkicfa  arises  in  taking  a  poll^  Mrould  be  theneby 
much  diminighed,  and  the  epportimittea  for  taking  ofa^lions  ies^ 
aenad. 

.  X  propose  that  all  .persons  now  entitled  to  vote  for  jtmy  borough, 
or  towO)  or/plaoe,  now  represented  in  ParliaKient^  ahouM  be  em- 
powered to  vote  for  life^  (or  as  ioag  as  the  right)  in  respect  of  wUck 
ihey  clainif  remains,)  i^  all  elections  in  that  diairict  within  which 
Mie  phtta  ientwood* 

.  All:  the  eipeoaea  of  these  District  Elections,  that  are  avdiorised 
by  the  JBiU — ^namely,  those  relating  to  pQlUug-places,  clerka,  mes- 
aengefSt  nnd  other  necessary  cbaiges — wiU  be  paid  ont  of  tbe  poor^ 
rates  of  the  several  parishes  in  each  district,  by  warrant  from  the  re* 
InnuBg  officer  and  one  other  Magistrate.  This  power  of  usuing  a 
iwarrant  is  sanctioned  by  other .  instances,  somewhat  aimiiar.  The 
ataL  £7  £1k«.  c.  1 8.  a.  5.  making  the  hundred  liable  for  a  moiety  of 
^.dansa^  Deceived^  enacts,  that  two  Justices  shall  rale  the  dif- 
ferenl  parishes  to  aa equal  conlribtitioa.  The stat.  1  .Geo. I.e. 4.  a. 
6.  adopts  the  same  course  for  recovery,  of  tbe  sums,  referring  to  the 
fi7th  Elia.  These  statutes  are  Jimeaded  by  the  8th  Geo.  il.  c.  26. 
andtbiB  £9d  Geo;  d.  c.  46 :  all  of  which  authorise  the  asseaaenent  to 
i>e  made  by  two  Justioea;  and,  lastly,  the  57th  Geo.  liLc.  19. 
adopts  the  same  course,  taking  as  a  inecedent  die  1st  Geo.  I.  c.  6. 
And  nowv  as  to  Coun^  Elections— I  do  not  propose  to  aker 
the  mode  in  which  they  now  exist,  farther  than  by  adding,  as  Elec- 
tors, Cc^yholders  and  Leaseholders,  and  making  the  same  regula- 
tions as  to  the  prevention  of  expense  in  the  conveyance  of  voters 
from  distant  parts,  as  1  have  detailed  before  in  that  part  of  the  Bill 
which. rdatea  to  Districts,  i  conceive  fopyhold  property,  w hatever 
it  might  have  been  in  feudal  times,  to  ba  now  as  good  as  freehold, 
because  the  possessor,  of  it  cannot  be  deprived  of  it,  as.formerly> 
at  the  will  of  the  lord.  1  propose  also,  to  grant  tbf  elective  fran- 
chise to  Leaseholders  for  terms  of  yaaia  renewable  at  the  will  of 
the  lessee,  and  for  terms  of  which  £1  years  are  unexpired.  (I  shoold 
here  observe^  that  even  now  a  lease  for  lifo  is  a  freebdd,  and  gives 
a  right  to  vote.)    This  will  enable  proprietors  under  collie  or 
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otb^r  eccbsiiislical  Itasesj  or  imdiec  long  leases  for  tlkiafl  lod  &ck 
miaal  reou^jBuch  as  building  leas^s^  to  vote  at  Coun^  £lecUons; 
m  wbicb  privilege  I  would  also  join  freeholders  of  40«.  in  towns 
which  are  counties  within  themselves^  in  order  to  avoid  the  ano« 
analy  which  now  esbts^  of  there  being  freeholders  in  some  places 
who  have  no  right  to  vote,  either  for  the  county  or  town  in  which 
iheir  property  is  situated. 

The  polling  for  Counties  I  propose  to  be  on  the  same  principle 
as  in  District  Elections,  for  the  reasons  1  have  before  staled ;  the 
votes  to  be  tendered  in  hundreds  of  wards  to  the  higli  constable ; 
but  tl)e  election  to  take  place  in  the  county- town,  as  now  ;  the  dn- 
ration  of  the  County  Poll  to  be  10  days,  that  of  the  Hundred  Poll 
J^  days  *j  the  high  constable,  his  deputies  and  messengers,  to  receive 
a  certam  remuneration*  1  here  is  no  provision  of  thjs  kind  it^tend- 
ed  for  the  overseers  in  districts,  because  they  are  numerous,  and 
will  not  have  to  go  out  of  their  parish.  But  the  office  of  high  con*' 
stable  is  generally  executed  bv  an  individual,  who  will  have  some 
distance  to  go  from  home.  1  he  Sheriff  to  have  the  power  of  ap- 
pointinj^  as  many  booths  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  facilitate 
the  taking  the  poll..  Under  the  present  law,  18  Geo.  9.  c.  18.  s. 
7,  be  can  only  appoint  as  many  booths  as  there  are  hundreds,  from 
which  much  inconvenience  frequently  results.  There  is  no  one 
who  has  witnessed  a  contested  County  Election,  but  must  be 
mw^e,  that  it  often  happens  that  one  booth,  for  the  most  populous 
liundred,  is  crowded  from  the  first  to  the  last  day  of  the  election, 
to  the  great  hindrance  and  inconvenience  of  the  voters,  whilst 
others  are  constantly  empty,  and  the  clerks  unoccupied. 

I  propose  that  the  same  oaths  should  be  taken  by  the  Electors,  un- 
der this  Bill,  as  at  present,  witli  the  exception  of  the  Catfaolicoatfas 
and  declarations  (provided  by  the  :SOth  Chas.  II.,  and  1st  Geo.  1.) 
Those  Acts,  which  are  now  mere  instruments  of  illiberal  and  impo- 
litic intolerance,  of  course  1  shall  not  embody  in  a  measure  of  ei^fran* 
chisement.  In  addition,  however,  to  the  present  oaths,  are  added 
some  to  be  taken  by  copyholders,  leaseholders,  and  householders;  as 
also  an  oath  to  be  taken  by  every  Candidate,  before  his  return,  and 
on  his  taking  his  seat,  that  he  has  not,  and  will  not  give  or  offer  any 
bribe  of  any  description  to  any  voter,  or  any  person  in  trust  for  him. 
This  oath  to  be  administered  by  the  returning  officer,  under  a  penalty 
of  MO/,  for  omission ;  and  all  laws  now  in  force  against  bribery  are 
lo  be  applied  to  those  convicted,  on  the  evidence  of  two  witnesses, 
of  having  offered  any  inducement  to  an  Elector  to  give  bis  vote. 

Finally,  all  AmlMssadors,  and  persons  accepting  offices  under 
His  Majesty,  the  dutiea  of  which  are  to  be  executed  abroad^ 
will  be  deemed  ineligible ;  and,  if  previously  elected,  their  seats 
wilt  be  vacated  on  such  acceptance;  as,  under  those  eircum- 
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stances/ it  would  be  morell;  impossible  for  ffaem  properly  to  ^dis- 
charge their  duties  to  their  constitnents.  I  have  not  made  any 
frovision  disabling  other  Plaieemen  or  Pensioners  from  sitting  in 
Parliament ;  because,  howerer  much  such  a  measure  may  be  de- 
sirable and  necessary  in  an  unreformed,  I  do  not  think  it  required 
in  a  reformed  House  of  Commons.    An  individual  accepting  a 

Elace  or  pension,  will  be  immediately  amenable  to  the  judgment  of 
is  constituents ;  who,  if  they  disapprove  of  his  conduct,  will  have 
the  opportunity  of  expressing  that  opinion  in  the  most  efficacious 
mode,  by  ceasing  to  return  him  as  their  Representative.  On  the 
other  hand,  if,  after  mature  deliberation,  they  do  not  consider  his 
acceptance  of  such  situations  or  appointments  incompatible  with 
the  due  performance  of  his  duties  to  them,  it  would  be  hard  to  de- 
prive them  of  the  benefit  of  those  services  which  they  desire  and 
are  willing  to  accept,  with  the  full  knowlege  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  again  presents  himself  to  their  notice.  I  know  that 
this  principle  is  supposed  to  be  acted  on^  even  now — but  the  effect 
produced  is  materially  and  essentially  different.  Under  the  present 
system,  tlie  placeman  or  pensioner  who  vacates,  appeals,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  to  the  judgment  of  nominal  or  mock  constituents. 
Under  the  operation  of  this  Bill,  the  elective  body  will  be  so  nu- 
merous, and  so  independent,  that  their  decision  wiH  always  be 
formed  on  a  consideration  of  what  is  most  conducive  to  the  general 
interests  of  the  country;  without  any  reference  to  those  selfish  and 
corrupt  views,  which  now  unhappily  influence  the  proceedings  of 
those  select  bodies,  in  whose  hands  the  borough  Representation  is 
vested. 

I  have  not  extended  the  provisions  of  this  Act  beydnd  Engr 
land  and  Wales,  because  a  noble  friend  of  mme'  has  already  given 
notice  of  a  motion  on  the  subject  of  the  Representation  of  Scot* 
land, -which  he  wished  should  be  kept  separate;  and  it  would  be 
ea^,  if  the  Bill  were  carried,  to  include  in  it  both  that  country  and 
Iretend. 

I7  have  noW  gone  through  the  principal  and '  most  important  de- 
tails of  this  Bill.  It  is  not  my  intention  now  to  move  for  leave  to 
bring  it  in.  I  shall  pursue  the  course' adopted  by  the  learned 
Member  for  the  University  of  Dublin,  with  regard  to  the  Catholic 
claims,  and  shall  conclude  this  day,  by  moving  that  this  House 
will  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House;  to  consider 
of  the  state  of  the  Representation.  If  that  Committee  is  granted 
me,  I  shall  move  in  it  resolutions  embodying  the  principle  on 
which  this  Bill  is  founded,  recommending  its  introduction,  and  as- 
sertttig  the  expediency  of  flius  far  extending  the  Elective  Fran- 

«  Lord  A,  Hamilton.  •  , 
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chise^asi  founded  oa  a  rejcuneiice.to.the  first  prindples  nf  ^ 
Constitution^  which  declare,  accordbg  to  Lord  Chatham,  thatto 
be  taxed  without  being  represented,  is  contrary  to  ^e. maxims 
of  law  and  reason,  and  strengthened  by^the  evident  tendency  of 
many  acts  of  the  legislature,  which  prove  that  defects  in  oiir  Re- 
presentative System  have  been  amended  when  the,  exigencies- of 
die  State  required. 

It  will  be  but  fair  hereto  state,  that  I  consider  no  one,  who 
votes  for  goin^  into  the  Committee,  as  at,  all  pledged  to  the  prio*- 
ciple  of  the  Bill :  I  consider  such  a  vote  as  merely  sanctioning  the 
assertion  that  the  state  of  the  Representative  System  is  soch  as 
to  rej[uire  consideration  in  this  House,  with  a  view  ta  its  amend- 
ment. 

I  well  know,  that  in  advocating  the  propriety  of  an.  extended 
change,  I  shall  be  opposed  by  the  misrepresentations  of  some, 
the  sophistries  of  others,  and  the  fears  of  many—- fears  which  it 
has  been  the.  object  of  a  certain  class  of  politicians  to  excite  on 
all  occasions,  and  through  them  to  carry  on  the  Government  of 
this  country — a  system  which  has  never  been  considered  as  auspi* 
cious  to  the  existence  of  liberty  in  any  country,  or  at  any  peiiod. 
It  was  first  commenced  at  the  French  Revolution,  by  Mr.  Pitt,  to 
cover  his  abandonment  of  his  early  principles,  and  his  adoption 
of  that  very  system  under  which  he  had  declared,  no  minister  could 
act  honestly.  Thb  mode  has  been  carried  on  to.  the  present  day,  and 
our  minds,  it  seems,  are  still  to  be  alarmed  by  visions  of  anarchy 
and  confusion,  to  be  realised  whenever  the  people  are  put  in.  pos- 
session Qf  those  Elective  privileges  which  their  ancestors  once 
peaceably  enjoyed.  I  should  have  thought  that  a  participation  in 
acknowleged  rights  and  benefits,  was  not  the  surest  incentive  to 
treason  and  disaffection — ^but  rather  a  security  for  submission  and 
tranquillity.  It  was  on  the  latter  principle,  I  imagine,  that  our 
ancestors  acted,  when  they  granted  the  solicitations  of  the  inlwi- 
bitants  of  Wales,  Chester,  and  Durham,  and  recorded  in  the  most 
solemn  manner  on  the  Statute  Book,  their  conviction  that  afford- 
ing large  classes  of  the  community  an  interest  in  the  Constitution, 
was  the  best,  and  wisest,  and  safest  mode  of  providing  for. its  well- 
being  and  permanency. 

The  system  pursued  by  the  gentlemen  opposite  is  widely  differ- 
ent. They  obstinately  exclude  the  petitioners  of  the  present  day ; 
heap  on  them  every  term  of  reproach  which  the  ingenuity  of  wi^ 
or  the  bitterness  of  sarcasm,  as  administered  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Member  for  Liverpool,'  can  supply,  and  then,  express  astonish- 
tnentand  alarm  at  the  feelings  which  they  hear  repeated  and  re- ^ 

'  Mr.  Canning. 
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«ehoed  on  dl  riies.  To  repress  tbcse,  \nnm\€ttMe  acts  of  fe^ 
itmint  and  coercion  hate  b«eti  proposed  by  them,  and  of  cottrad 
adopted  by  Parliament.  The  ri^t  of  publicly  meeting  to  dtsctia^ 
public  affierirs  has  been  fatally  abridged,  and  the  result  of  this  is  aA 
a^ful — sullen  sitence;  stiTI  they  are  not  satisfied :  nor  can  h  be  a 
matter  <4  stifprise-^the  debate  of  last  night*  strfBciently  sboiii'S  that 
they  do  not  forget  the  insecurity  of  power  founded  on  force^  and 
force  alone.  Hence  is  to  be  traced  the  course  of  all  their  pro- 
ceedings, tending  manifestly  to  one  object— tke  repression  of  that 
«oiee«f  pubUc  complaint;  which^  (  Mrtll  tell  them,  may  yield  to 
conciliation/  but  never  will  to  severity* 

Yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  their  alterations  of  the  laws  in  order  W 
smother  these  com{^aints,  they  at  the  same  time  talk  loudly  of 
the  dangers  of  innoTatton  I  Who,  I  should  be  glad  to  ask/  are  the 
greatest  innovators?  They  who  seek  to  restore  the  purity  of  th6 
Cdnstitution  ?  or  they  who  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act — 
pass  indemtrity  Bills— suspend  the  right  of  publicly  meeting — who 
attack  the  liberty  of  the  press  by  taxation  and  banishment  ?— These, 
afnd  many  other  atrocities  have  been  perpetrated  by  the  rnitrrs* 
ters  opposite,  and  yet  they  have  the  effrontery  to  charge  others 
wilh^  that  very  crime,  of  which  they,  above  aH  men,  are  most 
g^uilty.  On  my  part,  £  deny  the  charge  of  innovation  :  I  ask  nd 
pri^leges,  which  have  not  already  been  enjoyed  by  birr  ancestors, 
and  to  which  1  dp  not  consider  then*  posterity  as  entitled  on  every 
ground  both  of  justice  and  expediency. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  must  notice  two  arguments  whicfh  have' 
greatly  been  insisted  on  as  fatal  to  Reform.  The  one  is,  that 
the  present  System,  however  fatihy  in  theory,  works  w^ll  in  prac-^ 
tice;  the  odier,  that  were  it  not  for  rotten  boroughs,  men  of  talent, 
without  property,  would  be  excludied  from  seats  m  this  House.  ^ 
That  diis  System  works  well  in  practice  for  the  honorable  gen- 
demen  opposite,  their  friends,  therr  relations;  and  their  famities^, 
I  cannot  deny :  the  fact  is  tm(fnestionably  proved  by  a  reference 
to  the  place  lists  and  pension  lists;  bat  that  it  works  ill  for  the 
country,  is  as  surely  demonstrated  by  a  view  of  its  present  state  and* 
eondition.  If  any  man  will  prove  to  me  that  the  country  is  rich, 
Horishing  and  contented — happy  at  home,  and  respected  abroad* 
—I  will  then  own  to  liim^atrhe  System  works  as  well  for  the 
people,  as  it  evidently  does  for  the  gentlemen  opposite.  As  for 
the  other  sussertion,—!  deny  that  the  effect  of  a  Reform  wouM  be  to 
exclude  men  of  talent,  without  property,  from  the  House  of  Cdm* 
mont.  History  has  always  proved,  that  characters  of  such  a  de- 
smptimi  have  much  sooner  found  tteir  level  tmder  a  free  and  con- 

*  On  Yeomanry  Corps,  ia  th«  Army  Estimates. 
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MiMkmalljr  RtpretenUdve  Covernment,  than  under  a  tonrupt  or  a 
cbspotic  one.  Bnt  even  if  tliat  were  tbe  case^  I  hold  it  fo  be  no  argn^ 
ment  against  Reform.  For,  wae  ibis  House  originally  intended  as  a 
theatre  for  the  display  of  talents  and  abilities  ?  Or  was  it  provided  as 
an  institution,  formii^  a  check  on  the  power  of  the  Crown  ?  in  which 
honesty  and  independence  would  be  infinitely  more  valuable,  es« 
pecially  in  die  exercise  of  its  most  important  function,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  public  revenue,  than  all  the  rhetorical  exhibitions 
which  could  be  held  up  to  popular  admiration.  If  this  latter  be 
the  correct  view  of  the  question,  then  I  submit  that  I  am  entitled 
to  make  the  talents  of  the  members  secondary  to  the  purity  of  the 
Hoaee.  To  take  the  case  into  private  life,  1  mustconfeat,  that  in 
my  own  establishment,  I  would  mucb  rather  be  served  by  a  man  of 
plain,  downright,  even  stupid  honesty,  than  by  the  most  eminently 
gifted  rascal  that  ever  wore  a  livery. 

I  fear  that  I  have  detained  the  House  too  long  ;  but  the  question 
is  so  extensive  and  complicated,  that  even  now  1  feel  conscious 
that  1  must  have  omitted  many  arguments  and  statements  which 
bear  strongly  on  the  ca^.  All  1  beg  is,  that  its  merits  mtfy  nc4 
be  affected  by  my  demerits ;  and  that  the  House  will  consider  itsi 
real  itnd  serious  claims  on  their  attention,  without  any  reference  to 
lis  advocate.  This  is  not  atime  at  which  pubuc  opinion  can 
be  trifled  with;  it  ia  making  rapid  and  m^ty  progress  ^roiigii* 
out  the  world.  Wherever  it  b  resisted,  as  in  Italy,  the  restilta 
are  deplorable,  and  all  tend  to  some  great  convulsion.  Where  its 
power  and  justice  are  acknowleged,  as  in  Spain,  the  prospect  is  most 
cheering.  We  see  disaffection  instaiHaBeously  qudled— venerable 
and  rotten  abuses  reformed— superstition  eradicated — and  the 
Monarch  and  the  people  united  under  a  Constitution,  wbich 
alike  secures  tlie  privileges  of  the  one,^  and  the  liberties  of  the  other. 
May  I  not  then  consistendy  hail  the  rising  of^thh  atavy  in  what  was 
once  the  most  gbomy  portion  of  the  Eusopean  horizon,  as  a  Kght 
to  show  us  the  way  through  all  our  dangers  and  difficulties— as  li 
splendid  memorial  of  the  all-K;onquering  power  of  public 
QPiNiON  i  If  there  be  any,  who  deny  the  existence  of  that  fitel^ 
ing  m  thk  country*  steadily  directed  towaids  a  reiWiiialion  of  alF 
public  abuses,  1  am  not  one  of  thfose.  If' there  be  any,  who 
shrink  from  advocating  this  great  and  vital  qoestion  in  this  House, 
and  thus  attempting  to  stem  the  torrent  of  corruption,  on  account 
of  tbe  obloquy  ov  calumny  by  which  they  may  be  assailed,  again 
I  say,  I  am  not  one  of  diose^^^ 

Though  perils  did 

AtM>und  as  ^ick  as  thought  could  make  them,  and 
Appear  in  forms  more  horrid — ^^et  my  duty. 
As  doth  a  rock  against  ttie  chiduig  tlood. 
Should  the  appr<mch  of  this  wild  river  break. 
And  stand  unshaken. 
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.  Sir,  I  oK^e  you,  that'  Uits  House  do  resolve  itself  into  • 
Committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  consider  the  st^te  of  die  Re- 
presentation pf  theipeople  in  Parliament. 


BELL 


For:  eftding  a  Reform  in  the  Representation  of  the  People 
in  Parliament. 


Preamble. 


Whereas  many  boroughs  and  towns  in  England  arid  Wales  which  now 
send  burgesses  to  parliament  have  fsdlen  greatly  into  decay,  and  contaia 
but  few  voters  to  return  such  members  to  parliament:  and  whereas  many 
other  towns  and  places  ofgrcat  wealth  population  and  consequence  do  not 
return  burgesses  to  serve  in  parliament :  and  whereas  many  persons  inhabi* 
tarits  and  householders  in  various  parts  of  England  and  » Wales  have  no 
right  to  vote  at  and  have  no  voice  in  the  election  of  any  members  to  serve 
m  parliament,  and  yet  are  liable  to  all  payments  rates  and  taxes  granted  by 
parliament  equally  with  persons  voting  in  the  election  of  members  to  serve 
rn  parliament,  and  are  therefore  equally  interested  and  concerned  with  them 
to  be  truly  and  faithfully  represented  in  parliament;  by  means  whereof  this 
rcpresentatioii  of  the  people  of  England  and  Wales  in  the  Commons  House 
of  parliament  has  become  and  is  greatly  defective :  and  whereas  it  is  just 
and  equitable  that  that  which  affects  all  should  be  imposed  only  by  the 
common  assent  of  all,  and  that  none  should  be  taxed  but  by  their  represen- 
tatives duly  and  fairly  chosen  and  returned  by  themselves;  for  remedy 
whereof  therefore,  and  for  tljp  promoting  and  maintaining  thej)rosperity  of 
the  crown  and  the  satisfaction  and  contentment  of  the  people, 

[Boroughs  returning  Members  at  present  not  to  return  afte^  the  present 
Parhament,  except  the  two  Universities.]  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Kingjs 
Most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled, 
Md  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  from  and  after  the  termination  of 
this  present  Parliament,  the  several  cities  towns  boroughs  cinque  ports  and 
other  places  within  England  and  Wales,  which  have  heretofore  been  accustom- 
ed to  return  citizens  burgesses  and  barons  to'serve  in  parliament,  save  only  the 
two  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  shall  from  thenceforth  cease  to 
return  such  citizens  burgesses  and  barons  as  aforesaid  to  serve  in  parliament 
as  heretofore. 

[England  and  Wales  divided  into  Districts  for  the  l)urpose  of  returning 
Members  to  Pariiameot.]  And  for  the  providing  more  fully  and  equally  for 
the  due  representation  of  the  people  of  England  and  Wales  in  the  Commons 
House  of  Parliament,  Be  it  further  enact^,  that  the  several  counties  citict 
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Wroiigbs  iowm  and  other  places  throughout  England  and  Wales/sliaH;  for 
the  returoipg  of  members  to  pariiamtot  and  Ibr  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
be  divided  into  the  several  districts  of  boroughs  contained  in  the  Schedide 
Ih  this  Act  annexed  marked  (A);  and  that  from  and  after  the  termination 
Of  this  present  parhament  each  of  tlie  said  several  districts  shall  in  all 
luttire  parliaments  to  be  holden  in  and  for  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
BHtahi  and  Ireland  return  such  one  or  more  member  or  members  to  repre- 
sent such  districts  respectively  in  parliament  as  are  set  and  placed  against 
^ich  districts  respectively  in  the  said  Schedule  hereunto  annexed  marked  (A) 
to  be  elected  and  returned  in  manner  hereinafter  provided. 
(  [When  the  Town  at  which  ttie  election  is  directed  to  be  held  is  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  Sheriff,  all  places  in  that  Distiict  to  be  held  to  be  within 
liis  jurisdiction  for  the  purposes  of  this  ActJ  And  whereas  certain  parts 
of  some  such  districts  are  situated  in  separate  and  distinct  shires  counties 
Or  jurisdictions ;  be  it  therefore  further  enacted,  that  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  every  parish  villsiG^e  hamlet  or  other  place  whatsoever  forming 
part  of  any  such  district  shall  be  taken  and  held  tor  all  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  to  be  in  the  same  shire  count)r  and  jurisdiction  wherein  the  place 
whereat  the  election  for  such  district  is  hereby  directed  to  be  held  as  here* 
inafter  provided  shall  be  situated,  and  shall  from  and  after  the  issuing  of  the 
writ  for  holding  any  such  election  as  hereinafter  provided  be  taken  to  be 
tobject  in  all  respects,  for  the  purposes  of  such  election  and  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  peace  during  the  continuance  of  the  same,  to  the  authority  con- 
trol and  jurisdiction  of  the  sheriff  or  sheriffs  and  all  magistrates  of  that 
shire  or  county  wherein  such  place  appointed  for  holding  such  election  as 
hereinafter  provided  shall  be  situate,  and  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  returning 
officer  of  such  district,  in  like  manner  as  if  such  f»arish  township  village 
hainlet  and  other  place  forming  part  of  such  district  had  been  actually 
situate  in  the  same  shire,  county,  and  jurisdiction,  and  subject  to  the 
same  control  and  jurisdiction  as  such  place  appointed  for  holding  such 
ejection. 

[Writs  to  be  issued  by  Lord  Chancellor  on  new  Parliaments.]  And  be  it 
further  enacted,  that  when  any  new  parHament  shall  at  any  time  hereafter 
be  summoned  or  called,  that  in  lieu  of  the  writs  heretofore  issued  by  the 
liord  High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain  for  the  election  and  return  of  citizens 
burgesses  and  barons  for  cities  boroughs  towns  cinque  ports  and  other 
placed  other  than  the  several  shires  of  England  and  Wales  and  the  said 
two  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  said  Lord  High  Chancellor 
shall  issue  writs  made  and  sealed  under  the  great  seal  of  Great  Britain  in  like 
manner  as  writs  have  heretofore  been  accustomed  to  be  issued  for  the  elec- 
tion and  return  of  such  citizens  burgesses  and  barons  as  aforesaid,  which  said 
writs  shall  be  directed  to  the  sheriifor  sheriffs  of  each  and  every  county  of 
Great  Britain  and  Wales ;  whereby  the  said  sherifis  respectively  shall  lie  com- 
nutnded  to  cause  to  be  elected  freely  and  indifferently  such  member  or  mem- 
bers for  each  and  every  district  within  the  county  bailiwick  or  jurisdiction 
of  such  sh^iff  or  sheriffs  respectively  as  are  in  this  Act  directed  and  required 
Ur  be  elected  and  returned,  and  such  sheriffs  respectively  shall  be  thereby 
required  to  return  the  same  in  like  manner  as  such  sheriffs  or  other  persons, 
to  whom  such  writs  for  the  election  of  citizens  burgesses  and  barons,  as 
aforesaid  have  heretofore  been  directed,  have  been  required  to  return  such 
citizens  burgesses  and  barons,  and  such  writs  shall  be  forwarded  convejred 
delivered  and  transrtiitted  to  and  received  and  dealt  with  by  such  sheriffs 
f'espectively  in  like  manner  as  writs  for  the  election  of  members  to  serve  in 
parliament,  are  noHf  required  to  be  forwarded  conveyed  delivered  and  trans- 
mitted received  and  dealt  with  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  several  Acts 
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miickf  aiid  ndw  iti  force  concefning  the  delivery  aOd  conreyance  of  limits  fof 
thef  election  of  members  to  serve  m  parliament* 

|0q  a  Vacancy  Speaker  to  issue  his  Warrant]  And  be  it  further  enactedi 
that  during  the  sitting  of  any  parliament  which  shall  be  held  after  the  ter^ 
tainatioD  of  this  present  parliament^  when  any  vacancy  shall  occur  in  the 
representation  of  any  such  district  or  districts  throughout  England  and 
Wales  as  aforesaid  by  the  death  or  other  removal  of  any  member  or  mem* 
bers  havine  represented  such  dbtrict  or  otherwise,  such  writ  or  writs  as 
aforesaid  shall  be  issued  for  supplying  the  vacancy  or  vacancies  thereby 
occasioned,  directed  to  the  sheriff  or  sheriffs  of  the  county  or  counties  re- 
st>ectTveljr  wherein  such  district  or  districts  shall  be  situate  respectrrelj, 
in  like  manher  as  writs  for  the  choosing  and  returning  citizens  burgesses 
and  barons  are  now  issued  during  the  sitting  of  the  high  court  of  parliament 
according  to  the  ancient  jurisdiction  and  authority  of  the  common^  bouse  of 
parliament  in  ilmt  behalf  accustomed  and  used,  and  the  several  Acts  made 
and  now  in  force  respecting  the  issuing  of  the  same* 

SWho  shall  be  Returning  OfiScers.-'-Magistrates  to  be  elected  by  Overseers 
Churchwardens  as  Returning  Officers.]  And  be  it  further  enacted,  th^ 
for  the  providing  of  fit  and  competent  persons  to  be  returning  officers  in  the 
said  several  districts  respectively,  the  churchwardens  chapelwardens  and 
overseers  of  the  poor  of  each  and  every  parish  township  chapelry  hamlet  or 
other  division  in  each  and  every  of  the  said  several  districts  shall  on  the 
fourth  Monday  next  after  Easter  day,  or  in  default  thereof  so  soon  after  a9 
they  shall  be  required  by  public  notice  in  writing  signed  by  any  two  inhabi* 
tant  householders  of  such  district,  or  by  any  one  magistrate  navingiuris* 
diction  in  such  district,  and  published  in  some  newspaper  usually  circuktiog 
in  such  district,  in  each  and  every  year  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,^  meet 
in  the  vestry  room  or  other  most  usual  place  of  holding  vestries  within  th^ 
principal  toirn  village  parish  township  chapelry  hamlet  or  other  division  of 
such  district  whereat  the  election  for  such  district  is  hereby  directed  to  be 
holden  as  herein;iffter  provided,  and  after  electing  a  chairman  of  such  meetr 
ing,  ^ho  shlill  have  the  casting  vote  in  such  meetings  on  all  questions  put 
to  the  vote  at  such  meeting  where  there  shall  be  an  equality  of  votes  on 
such  Questions,  but  who  shall  not  otherwise  vote  thereon,  shall  proceed  to 
elect  by'  a  majority  of  voices  of  those  present  at  such  meeting  some  one 
acting  magistrate  within  such  district  or  within  some  borough  town  or  other 
separate  jurisdiction  ^ithm  such  district,  if  any  such  there  shall  be,  and  if 
not  then  some  actinj^  magistrate  within  the  borough  town  hundred  ridii^ 
county  or  other  divbidn  wherein  such  district  shall  be  situate,  such  mfigis* 
trate  not  bein^  a  peer  bf  the  realm  or  derk  in  holy  orders,  to  become  and 
act  as  returning  officer  for  such  district  for  which  he  shall  be  so  chosen  as 
aforesaid,  for  the  year  comniencing  from  the  first  day  of  June  next  alW 
such  day  of  election,  and  until  some  other  person  shall  oe  duly  chosen  in  ^s 
stead  as  such  returning  officer,  and  such  magistrate  shall  be  and  bMome^ 
when  so  chosen  and  elected  as  aforesaid,  the  returning  officer  of  such  district 
for  the  year  cotnmencing  from  such  first  day  of  June  next  after  such  day  of 
election  and  until  some  other  person  shall  bje  duly  chosen  in  his  stead  assucli 
returning  officer,  and  shall  after  notice  of  such  election  by  the  chsurmsn  of 
such  meeting,  which  notice  such  chairman  is  hereby  required  to  give  in 
writing  to  such  magistrate  and  also  to  the  sheriff  or  sheriro  of  the  coun^ 
wherein  such  district  shall  be  situate  i^ithin  twenty  days  next  after  such 
election,  be  bouivd  to  perform  and  execnte  all  the  duties  of  such  retumin|( 
officer,  and  to  preside  at  all  elections  of  a  member  or  members  to  serve  in 
parliament  within  the  district  for  which  he  shall  be  chosen  such  returning 
officer  as  aforesaid^  during  the  time  that  he  shall  be  and  continue  such  return* 
ing  officer,  and  shall  execute  all  such  duties  in  like  manner  and  shad  take 
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th?  like  oaths  and  be  subject  to  the  likepaius  penalties  rules  laws  regulations 
directions  immunities  and  disqualifications  as  the  returning  officere  of  aiHf 
borough  town  cinque  port  or  otlier  place  now  sending  members  to  pariia-^ 
ihent,  excepting  as  is  nerein  otherwise  par^cularlj  provided  and  enacted}- 
provided  alwavs,  that  no  such  magistrate  shall  be  eligible  to  be  or  shall  be 
elected  as  such  returning  officer  for  two  successive  years,  orshall  be  bound 
to  accept  the  office  or  to  perform  the  duties  of  such  returuinj^  officer  for  tfaft^ 
Same  district  within  three  years  from  the  time  of  such  magistrate's  tiaving 
been  the  returnii^  officer  of  such  district. 

fReturning  Officer  giving  Notice  to  Sheriffs  may  appoint  a  Deputpr>  and 
Office  where  Duties  of  Returning  Officer  shall  be  ezecntea.]  And  be  it  rarthei^ 
enacted,  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  any  such  magistrate  who  shall  be 
chosen  and  elected  the  returning  officer  of  any  such  district  to  nominate  and 
appoint  some  fit  and  proper  person  or  persons  as  his  deputy  or  deputies,  and  igi 
name  and  appoint  some  place  or  office  within  such  district, ^ving  notice there-^ 
of  to  the  sheriff  or  sheriffs  of  the  county  wherein  such  district  shall  be  situate, 
where  the  duties  of  such  returning  officer  shall  and  may  be  performed ;  ana 
iiny  person  oc  persons  accepting  such  nomination  and  appointment  shall  be 
bound  to  perform  and  execute  all  the  duties  of  such  returning  officer  (ex-^ 
cepting  the  duty  of  presiding  at  elections  in  such  district,  which  every 
returning  officer  shall  be  bound  to  perform  in  person  excepting  in  the  case 
of  serious  illness  or  some  urgent  and  sudden  necessity,  in  which  case  such 
deputy  or  deputies  may  act  in  his  behalf)  in  like  manner  as  any  returning 
officer  would  be  likewise  bound  to  perform  the  same;  and  all  notices  pre- 
cepts and  other  proceedings  served  at  such  place  shall  be  held  to  be  good  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  and  binding  on  such  returning  officer  as  if  the  same 
had  been  servedat  the  dwelling  house  of  such  returning  officer,  any  thing  herein 
contained  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding;  and  any  returning  officer,  or  de- 
puty returning  officer,  and  each  of  them  who  shall  refiise  or  neglect  to  per- 
form his  duty  as  such  returning  officer  or  deputy  returning  o$cer,  wl^en  duly 
required  so  to  do,  shall  forfeit  £  with  treble  costs,  for  each  and  eveiy 

such  instance  of  refusal  or  neglect,  to  any  person  suing  for  the  same  in  any  of 
the  courts  at  Westminster. 

[Returning  Officer  acting  corruptly  to  be  imprisoned,  and  rendered  inca- 
pable of  acting  as  a  Magistirate  or  holding  any  Office  under  the  Crown.] 
And  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  against  corrupt  and  partial  conduct  of  re" 
turnine  officers  at  elections  of  meinbers  to  serve  iiiparliament  for  such  d»-^ 
tricts,  be  it  further  enacted,  that  every  returning  officer  or  deputy  returning 
officer  who  shall  he  by  due  course  of  law  convicted  of  having  acted  cor-' 
ruptly  or  partially  in  the  execution  of  his  duty  of  returning  officer  or  deputy 
returning  officer  of  any  such  district,  at  any  election  of  member  to  serve  in 
parliament  for  such  district,  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  a  high  misdemea- 
nor, and  be  imprisoned  for  such  time,  not  exceeding  three  years  nor  less 
than  one  year,  as  to  the  court,  before  whom  9uch  returning  officer  shall  be 
tried,  shall  seem  fit  and  meet ;  and  such  person  so  convicted  shall  from 
thenceforth  be  incapable  of  acting  as  a  magistrate  or  of  holding  any  office 
under  the  Crown. 

[Madstrates  may  decline,  and  pay  ^00  Fine  to  the  Poor.]  And  whereat 
it  may  happen  that  in  some  instances  magistrates  may  be  chosen  retumipg 
officers  for  districts  for  which  such  magistrates  may  have  an  idea  of  offering 
themselves  as  candidates  for  the  representation  thereof:  and  whereas  men 
« magistrates  would  b^  disqualified  by  the  existing  laws  as  such  returning  offi- 
tert  from  representing  the  district  for  which  they  were  respectively  such 
returning  officers,  and  might  therefore  be  prevented  from  offering  them- 
selves as  such  candidates ;  be  it  therefore  further  enacted,  that  if  any 
magistrate  shall  be  chosen  or  elected  returning  officer  of  any  district  fbr 
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wliiph  he  m9j  inteod  to  offer  himself  an  a  candidate  to  represent  such  dW, 
Irici  in  parliament,  in  shall  and  niay  be  lawful  for  any  such  magistrate,  on 
giving  notice  to  the  sheriff  or  sheriffs  of  the  county  wherein  such  district 
Ih^ll  be  situate,  and  paying  a  fine  of  £200  to  such  sheriff  or  sberifisi  for  the 
useof  the  poorof  the  several  parishes  hamlets  villages  chapelries  townships 
or  other  divisions  within  the  district  whereof  he  shall  oe  so  chosen  oi; 
elected  such  returning  officer,  and  to  be  paid  by  such  sheriff  or  sheriffs  to 
the  respective  overseers  of  the  poor  thereor,  to  decline  to  act  as  such  return- 
i|n^-  officer  on  such  election ;  and  every  such  sheriff  or  sheriffs  on  the  f  e- 
ceipt  of  such  notice,  and  also  when  and  as  often  as  any  vacancy  shall  occn^ 
Uf  the  office  of  returning  officer  in  any  district  within  the  bailiwick  or  jurist 
diction  of  such  sheriffor  sheriffs  by  reason  of  the  death  of  such  ret^rning 
officer,  or  by  any  such  returning  officer  becoming  a  peer  of  the  realm,  or  a 
derk  inordersor  otherwise,  shall  forthwith  cause  good  and  sufficient  notices 
thereof  to  be  given  to  the  respective  churchwardens  chapelwardens  and 
overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  several  parishes  hamlets  villages  chapelrief 
townships  and  other  divisions  witbin  such  district,  commanding  tbem  to 
meet  at  some  time  to  be  nientioned  in  such  notices,  and  at  the  usual  place 
of  such  meeting,  to  be  albo  mentioned  in  such  notices,  for  the  purpose  o^ 
electing  some  otlier  such  magistrate  as  and  for  the  returning  officer  of  such 
district,  and  such  churchwardens  chapelwardens  and  overseers  of  the  poor, 
shall  accordingly  meet  in  pursuance  of  such  notices  and  shall  proceed  to  thc^ 
election  6f  some  other  such  magistrate  as  and  for  such  returning  officer  in 
like  ofianner  as  is  hereby  prescribed  and  dirtcted  for  the  annual  electron  o( 
such  returning  officers ;  and  any  such  magistrate  so  elected  at  such  meeting 
shall  serve  as  such  returning  officer  for  the  current  year  of  such  election. 
«rid  until  some  other  person  shall  be  duly  chosen  as  hcreinbcfure  provide^ 
as  such  returning  officer. 

[Sheriff  to  issue  Precept  to  elect  on  Monday  next,  after  two  clear  pays 
Notice.]  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  from  and  after  the  termination  of 
this  present  parliament  the  sheriff  or  sheriffs  of  each  and  every  county 
throughout  England  and  Wales  shall  forthwith,  on  the  receipt  of  any  such 
writ  or  writs  as  aforesaid  for  the  election  and  return  of  any  member  or  mem- 
bers for  any  district  or  districts  witbin  his  or  their  bailiwick  or  jurisdiction, 
xniake  out,  and  within  three  days  from  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  the  said 
writ  deliver,  bis  or  their  precept  or  precepts  under  his  or  their  seal  or  seals 
to  the  retturning  officer  of  each  and  every  district  within  the  bailiwic^k  of  such 
sheriff  or  sheriffs  for  which  such  member  or  members  shall  be  directed  to 
be  elected  or  returned,  reciting  the  said  writ  and  commanding  such  return- 
ing officer  to  proceed  to  such  election  and  to  make  his  election  of  the  mem- 
ber or  members  who  shall  be  chosen  for  such  district,  to  such  sheriffor  she- 
riffs according  to  due  course  of  law;  and  every  such  returning  officer  upon 
the  back  of  tne  same  precept  shall  indorse  the  day  of  his  receipt  thereof  in 
the  presence  of  the  party  of^whom  he  received  such  precept,  and  shall  within 
thirty-six  hours  then  next  following  cause  public  notice  to  be  given  of  the 
time  and  place  of  election,  and  slmll  proceed  to  election  thereupon  on  th^ 
Mondav  next  af):er  two  clear  days^  whereof  Sunday  may  be  one,  from  the 
time  of  ^vin^  such  notice, 

[Public  Notices  to  be  affixed  on  all  Churches  and  Market  Places.]  And  belt 
further  enacted,  that  besides  the  public  notice  to  be  eiven  as  aforesaid,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  every  returiiing  officer  of  every  district,  and  they  are 
hereby  required  respectively  as  soon  after  the  receipt  of  such  pre^ 
cept  as  conveniently  majv  be,  and  not  later  in  any  case  tbad  by  twelve 
o'clock  at  noon  on  the  Saturday  next  preceding  the  day  of  elecdo/i^  to 
cause  public  notices  in  writing  to  be  affixed '  in  some  conspicuotls  part 
on  the  principal  door  of  every  chureh  or  chapel|  and  also  oa  the  market 
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placet^  Of  if  nope  then  op  some  other  most  conspicuous  place  within 
ever^  parish  township  chapelry  hamlet  or  other  place  withio  the  district 
wherpof  thev  shall  he  such  returning  officers  respectively,  stating  the  time 
and  plice  of  holding  such  election,  and  the  places,  if  more  than  at  the  plae6 
of  holding  such  election  sb  hereinafter  provided,  where  any  votes  within 
such  district  may  he  tendered  and  recorded,  and  shall  for  that  purpose  use 
the  several  forms  contained  in  the  schedule  hereunto  annexed  marked  (B) 
as  the  same  majr  be  applicable  to  stich  purpose. 

[Right  of  Voting.]  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  from  ^nd  after  the 
termination  of  this  present  parliament  the  right  of  election  of  a  member  or 
members. to  serve  ii|  parliament  for  such  several  districts  in  England  and 
Wales  as  aforesaid  respectively,  shall  be  and  is  hereby  declared  tobe  in  the 
inhabitant,  householders  withm  such  districts  respectively  who  shall  have 
been  Imajide  rated  to  the  church  or  poor  within  such  district  respectively,  or 
shall  have  been  assessed  towards  and  shall  have  paid  any  direct  public  taxes 
within  such  districts  respectively  for  six  calendar  months  previous  to  the 
first  day  of  election,  not  hiAving  for  such  time  received  alms  or  charity  in  the 
wav  of  parochial  relief,  and  in  none  others,  except  as  is  hereinafter  particur 
larly  provided  ;  and  that  from  thenceforth  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and 
for  every  such  inhabitant  householder  within  any  such  district  as  aforesaid, 
who  shall  at  any  election  for  a  member  or  members  to  serve  in  parliament 
for  such  district  be  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  to  vote  for  such  mem- 
ber or  members  at  such  election :  Provided  nevertheless,  that  no  person  or 
piersohs  shall  he  entitled  to  vote  at  such  election  who  would  be  disqualified 
from  voting  at  elections  of  members  to  serve  in  parliament  according  to  the 
laws  now  in  force  respecting  the  disqualification  of  any  person  or  persons 
to  vote  in  the  election  of  a»y  members  to  serve  at  this  present  time  in  par- 
liament, except  persons  profes^g  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  who  are  here- 
by declared  t^  be  entitled  to  vote  at  such  elections;  and  the  returning  officer 
for  the  time  being  of  every  such  district  as  aforesaid  to  whom  the  retiirn  of 
every  writ  or  precept  for  the  election  of  any  member  or  members  to  servein 
parliament  for  any  such  district  shall  belong,  shall  return  to  the  sheriff  or 
sheriffs  of  the  cpunty  wherein  such  district  shall  be  situate  the  person  or 
persons  to  serve  in  parliament  for  such  district  who  shall  have  the  major 
nqmber  of  such  votes  within  such  district,  not  being  disqualified  from  voting 
as  aforesaid. 

[Oatlis  to  be  taken.]  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  every  person  or 
persons  before  he  or  they  is  or  JEtre  admitted  to  poll  at  any  such  election  as 
aforesaid,  shall,  if  diily  required  so  to  do,  take  and  subscribe  all  the  several 
oaths  and  make  all  the  several  affirmations  and  declarations  directed  by  th6 
laws  now  in  force  to  be  taken  and  subscribed  and  made  by  persons  voting  iii 
the  election  of  burgesses  to  serve  in  parliament  at  this  present  time,  as  far 
as  the  same  may  be  applicable  to  such  person  or  persons  respectively,  ex- 
ce|>tingonly  the  oath  generally  called  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  the  decla- 
ration generally  called  the  declaration  of  test,  and  such  oaths  and  declarations 
as  relate  to  the  Roman  catholic  religion ;  and  every  inhabitant  householder 
before  he  is  adniiitted  to  poll  at  any  such  election  shall,  in  addition  thereto, 
if  required  by  any  candidate  at  such  election  or  any  person  having  a  right  to 
vote  at  such  election,  first  take  the  oath,  or,  being  a  quaker,  the  solemn  affir- 
mation following ;  that  is  to  say, 
*  If  A.  B.,  (signifying  his  trade  &r  prqfestion)  do  swear  (or,  solemnly  affirm} 
that  I  am  an  inhabitant  householder  of  this  district,  and  that  the  place 
of  my  abode  is  at  in  the  parish  (or,  hamlet,  &c.  as  the  cns6 

may  be)  of  (stating  his  place  of  residence)  in  this  district^  and 

,  that  1  have  for  the  space  of  six  months  immediately  previous  to  this 
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election,  to  the  test  of  mv  knowledge  and  b^ief,  teen  rated  t6  the  re. 

lief  of  the  poor  of  the  said  parish  (ot^  hamlet,  &c.)  of  iti 

this  district,  or  have  heen  assessed  towards  and  have  paid  direct  ptibltc 

taxes  within  the  said  parish  (or,  hamlet,  &c.)  and  that  I  am  twenty-one 

years  of  age  to  the  best  of  my  ki^owledge  ahd  belief,  and  have  not  be- 

^    fore  beeti  polled  at  this  election  for  this  district.'' 

Which  oath  or  solemn  affirmation  the  returning  officer  of  such  election,  or 

bis  defmty  or  any  poll  clerk;  or  person  takine  the  poll,  shall  be  and  are  hereby 

j^uthorised  anOf  empowered  and  required  to  aamiuister. 

,    [Persons  now  entitled  to  vote  for  any  Borougti,  &c.  to  be  entitled  to  vote 

for  life. — Oath  to  be  taken.] '  Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  enacted,. 

that  any  person  or  persons  who  may  now  have,  or  who  shall  before  the  ter- 

sient  parliament  acquire,  a  pierfect  right  to  vote  in  the 

n  burgess  or  baron  to  serve  in  parliament  for  any  city 

e  port  or  other  place  now  sending  members  to  parlia- 

termination  of  this  present  parliament  b^  entitled  ia 

:h  riglit  of  voting  now  had  or  before  the  termination  of 

[it  acquired,  and  so  long  as  such  right  shall  continue  vested 

sons,  in  the  election  of  a  member  or  members  to  serve 

district,  or  districts  if  more  than  one,  wherein  such  city 

i  port  or  other  place  shall  be  situate,  although  such  per- 

uot  be  an  inhabitant  householder  or  inhabitants  house- 

ote  at  such  election  or  elections ;  any  thing  herein  con- 

y  notwithstanding:  and  such  person  or  persons, before 

idmitted  to  poll  at  an^  such  election,  shall,  if  required 

any  person  having  a  right  to  vote  at  such  election,  fii'st 

ng  a  quaker,  ma^e  the  solemn  affirmation  following  ; 

it«g  his  trade  or  profession)  do  swear  (or,  solemnly  a^ 
le  at  Cmentioning  his  place  of  residence)  and  that  I  had 
ilay  of  (mentioning  the  day  on  which  thi^ 

present  parliament  shall  terminate)  a  perfect  right  to  vote  in  the  election 
of  burgesses  (or,  citizens,  &c.)  to  serve  in  parliament  for  the  Itorough 
(or,  town,  &c.  as  the  case  may  be)  of  (stating  the  borough 

or  town)  as  a  (stating  the  right  of 'voting)  and  that  such  right  still  U" 
)est  of  my  knowledge  and  belief;  and  that 
5d  at  this  election  for  this  district.' 
n  of  Poll.1    And  be  it  further  enacted,  that 
)f  the  said  districts  shsdl  be  had  and  held  at 
e  said  districts  respectively  as  are  put  and 
3il  districts  respectively  in  the  schedule  here- 
led  in  the  said  schedule  as  the  place  of  hold- 
ind  in  no  other  place  or  places  except  in  the 
gett  necessity ;  and  such  elections  shall  re- 
hour  of  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  6n  the  first 
y,  and  shall  be  proceeded  in  and  conducted 
ly  burgess  or  burgesses  for  any  borough  or 
ted  tol>e  proceeded  in  and  conducted,  except 
nse  provided  and  enacted :  Provided  never- 
jtheless,  that  when  any  poll  shall  be  demanded  at  any  such  election,  such 
poll  shall  commence  on  the  day  on  which  it  shall  be  demanded,  or  on  the 
next  day  at  farthest,  and  shall  be  duly  and  regularly  proceeded  in  from  day 
}o  day,  and  shall  be  kept  opep  for  eight  hours  at  the  least  in  each  da^,  ex- 
cept the  day  of  demanding  the  same,  between  the  hours  of  seven  in  the 
morning  and  eight  in  the  evening,  till  the  same  be  finished,  biit'so  that  no 
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dectfon  sbaU  contSane  more  dnn  six  dftys  4t  most,  tncltUKng  the  first  day^ 
and  80  that  eveiy  poll  shall  be  finally  closed  at  or  befi>re  the  hour  of  three  in 
the  aEfternoon  of  the  Saturday  next  after  the  first  commencement  of  the  said 
elections ;  and  the  returning  officer  at  every  such  election  shall  immediately 
d-  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be^  and  witnin  one  hour  after  the  final  close 
of  the  poll  if  kept  open  till  the  ^xth  day,  truly  fiiirly  and  publicly  declare 
^e  name  or  names  of  the  person  or  persons  who  have  the  majority  of  votes 
on  such  poH,  ^nd  shall  forthwith  make  a  return  of  such  ^rson  of  persons, 
unless  such  returning  officer,  tipon  scrutiny  being  demanded  by  any  candi- 
*dat^  or  any  two  or  more  electors,  shall  deem  it  necessary  to  grant  the  same, 
in  which  case  the  same  shall  be  proceeded  in  according  to  t^e  laws  now  in 
force  relating  to  the  eleotaon  of  members  to  serve  in  parliament  at  this  pre- 
sent time. 

[Proper  Haces  to  be  provided  for  polling  in.]  And  be  it  further  enacted, 
that  at  every  such  election  the  returning  ^cer  shall  appoint  make  hire  or 
erect,  or  cause  to  be  appointed  made  hired  or  erected,  such  numbers  of  con- 
▼enient  booths  or  polling  [^aces  separate  and  distinct  from  each  other,  not 
lieing  fewer  in  districts  where  one  member  shall  be  directed  to  be  returned 
than  (bur,  and  in  districts  where  two  members  shall  be  directed  to  be  return- 
ed not  being  fewer  than  eigl)t,  as  shall  seem  to  him  necessary  and  conveni- 
ent, with  good  and  free  separate  access  thereto  respectively,  for  taking  the 
poll  without  tumult  or  comusion,  which  said  booths  or  polling  places  shsdl 
pe  used  respectively  for  takine  the  poll  according  to  the  alphabetical  order 
of  die  names  of  the  voters;  and  such  returning  officer  shall  affix  or  cause  to 
he  affixed  on  the  most  pubhc  part  on  the  outside  of  each  of  the  said  booths 
or  polling  places  the  letter  oi  letters  for  which  such  booth  or  polling  place 
^m.  be  allotted  or  designed,  and  a  sufficient  notification  of  the  intent  tbere<^ 
of,  and  all  voters  shall  tender  and  ^ive  their  votes  only  at  such  booth  or 
f>ofiing  place  as  ahall  be  allotted  or  designed  for  the  letter  wherewith  thesur- 
H^me  of  such  voter  respectively  shall  commence,  excepting  inthecasehere^ 
ipafter  provided  for;  and  such  returning  officer  shall  appoint  or  cause  to  be 
splinted  a  proper  clerk  or  clerks  at  each  of  the  said  booths  or  polling  pla- 
ce^ to  take  the  poll  (which  said  clerk  or  clerks  shall  be  paid  such  reatonable 
sum  not  exceeding  one  guinea  per  day  each  clerk)  as  shall  appear  fit  and 
proper  to  sdch  returning  officer ;  and  the  said  returning  officer  shall  also 
give  notice  in  writing  before  the  commenc:ement  of  the  poll,  to  each  and 
«verv  of  the  candidates  or  their  agents  at  such  election,  of  the  situation  of  all 
booths  or  polling  places  so  appointed  made  hired  or  erected,  and  immediately 
on  the  increase  of  any  such  booths  and  polling  places,  of  sudi  additional 
i>ooths  and  polUne  places,  and  of  the  letters  to  which  each  of  such  booths  or 
polling  places  is  plotted  or  designed. 

{Overseers  to  make  and  send  lists  of  Persons  rated.]  And  be  it  further 
enacted,  that  the  churchwardens  chapelwardens  and  overseer^  of  the  poor 
respectively  of  every  parish  hamlet  chapelry  township  or  other  division 
having  separs^te  church  or  chapelwardens  or  separate  overseers  of  the  poor 
within  ai^y  such  district,  shall  respectively,  and  they  are  hereby  required 
within  one  fortnight  next  after  the  publication  of  any  and  all  poor  or  church 
or  chapel  rate  or  ^ates  for  such  parish  hamlet  chapelry  or  township,  to  m^e 
out  and  deliver  at  the  dwelling>^house  of  the  returning  officer  or  at  the  office 
appointed  for  executing  the  duties  of  returning  officer  of  such  district,  an 
alphabetical  list  or  lists  containing  in  alphabetical  arrangement  tlie  surname 
Of  every  person  rated  in  such  rate  or  rates  to  the  church  or  poor  respecr 
lively  witnin  such  parish  hamlet  chapelry  township  or  other  division,  toge- 
ther with  the  Qhrlstian  name  if  Jsnown  and  the  place  of  abode  of  every 
.  such  person  within  such  parish  hamlet  chapelry  or  township ;  and  every 
collector  of  assessed  taxes  collecting  any  such  taxes  within  any  part  of  such 
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UistMctshiU  wllhinonefb«taif;kt«ext  i^«Mhe76Cfll|^tof  anj^.»an»ia  t9 
collect  such  taxes^  make  out  and  deliver  at  the  dwelling  hoi^se  olsnch  ra^ 
tuming  officer  or  at  such  office  aa  afm^ud^an  alphabetical  list  or  li$ta  amr 
taming  in  alphabetical  arransement  the  surname  of  every  pera^  fifoi^ 
whom  such  collector  shall  be  mreetedy  in  and  by  such^  warrant,  to.  coU^  or 
levy  any  such  taxes  within  any  part  of  such.distriety  tog^th^  with  the 
^Christian  name  if  known  and  theplaceof  abode  of  every  such  person  within 
,such  district;  and  every  returning,  officer  of  such  district  shall  upo^  any 
election  to  be  held  for  such  district  deliver  or  cause  to  be  delivered  copieSf 
to  each  and  every  poll  clerk  appointed  by  suchjreturning  officer  of  sucb 
district^  of  such  part  of  such  alphabetical  lists  rei^ctively  as  shall  contatn 
the  names  of  persons  whose  names  commence  with  any  letters  for  whick 
the  booth  or  polling  place  for  which  such  poll  clerk  to  whom  the  same  sbaU 
be  delivered  shall  be  appointed  shall  be  allotted  or  designed ;  and  in  case  of 
any  dispute  as  to  any  vote  at  any  such  election,  the  poll  clerk  to  whopi  anjr 
vote  shall  be  tendered  at  such  election,  shall,  if  required  by  any  candidate 
or  aeent  ur  by  auy  elector,  refer  to  such  list,  and  if  the  name  of  the  person 
tendering  such  vote  shall  not  appear  in  such  copy  or  copies  of  such,  lists  qr 
anv  of  them»  then  such  vote  so  tendered  shall  not  be  leceived  by  sucj^ 
poU  clerk  without  a  written  or  other  authority,  as  hereinafter  provided,  frpn;i 
the  returning  officer  at  such  election,  after  investigating  such  vote,  to  rch 
ceive  the  same :  provided  always,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be 
construed  to  give  power  to  any  poll  clerk  or  fi^  clerks  to  decide  on^a^y 
objection  taken  to  any  vote,  other  than  the  name  of  the  voter  tendering 
such  vote  not  being  contained  in  any  such  list  or  lists. 

[In  Districts  consisting  of  more  than  one  Parish  where  Voters  reside 
more  than  Five  Miles  from  place  of  election,  Votes  may  be  tendered  to 
Overseers  of  the  Parish  where  Voters  are  resident]  And  for  the  purpose  of 
lessening  the  expense  of  elections,  and  for  the  greater  convenience  of  voters^ 
be  It  further  enacted,  that  in  any  district  consistiim  of  more  than  one  pa- 
rish hamlet  chapelry  towuship  or  other  division  for  which  there  shall  be 
separate  overseers  of  the  poor,  and  wherein  any  part  of  such  district  shall  be 
more  than  five  miles  distant  by  the  direct  and  nearest  horse  or  carria^ 
road  from  the  place  at  which  the  election j shall  be  directed  to  beiiefd^it 
shail  be  lawful  forany  person  or  persons  having  a  right  to  voteatany.elecUon 
of  a  member  or  members  to  serve  in  parliament  for  such  district  and . resi- 
ding above  five  miles  from  the  place  of  such  election,  to  tender  his  and 
their  vote  and  votes  for  such  district,  if  he  or  they  shall  be  willing  so  to  do, 
to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  such  parish  hamlet  chanelry  township  or 
other  division  withinsuch  district  wherein  he  or  they  shall  he  a  householder 
or  householders,  or  to  someone  or  more  of  such  overseers  or  to  their  sufficient 
deputy  appointed  for  that  purpose,  as  hereinafter  provided,  at  such  timis 
anid  place  as  shall  be  appointed  for  receiving  such  votes,  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided ;  and  all  votes  so  tendered  shall  be  received  and  recorded  by  the  over- 
seer or  overseers  or  their  sufficient  deputy  to  whom  the  same  shall  be  ten- 
dered in  manner  hereinafter  provided,  and .  shall  be  as  good  and  valid  for 
the  candidate  or  person  for  whom  the  same  shall  be  tendered,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  as  if  such  votes  had  been  tendered  and  received  at  the  poll 
taken  at  the  principal  place  of  holding  such  election :  provided  nevertheless  . 
that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  any  person  or  per- 
sons having  aright  to  vote  at  such  elecUon,  from  voting  at  the  principal  place 
of  holding  such  election,  if  he  or  they  shall  think  proper  so  to  do  m  prefe- 
rence to  voting  at  such  parish  hamlet  chapelry  township  or  other  division  poU. 

Retiu^ning  Officers  to  give  Notice  to  the  Overseers  to  attend  to  talte 
Votes  in  some  place  appointed  by  the  Returning  Officer.}  And  be  it  fur- 
ther enacted,  that  when  the  returning  officer  of  any  district  consisting  ^f 
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m^re  UHmoiie pari^t hamfetcbapelry  tovnsbip  or  other  diwiitoQ  Ibr  mhkh 
there  shall  be  separate  overseers  of  the  poor,  tid  wherein  any  part  of  such 
district  shall  be  more  than  five  miles  distant  by  the  direct  and  nearest  ^orse 
ftod  carriage  road  from  the  place  at  which  the  election  shall  be  directed  to 
be  held,  shall  receive  any  such  precept  as  aforesaid  requiring  such  returning 
officer  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  meml^er  or  members  to  serve  in  parr 
liament  for  such  district,  such  returning  officer  shall  within  forty-eight 
hours  next  following  the  receipt  of  such  precept ,  give  notice  in  writing  of 
sueh  precept  to  the  overseen  of  the  poor,  or  any  two  of  them,  of  each 
and  every  parish  hamlet  chapelry  township  or  other  division  within  such 
district  having  such  separate  overseers,  whereof  any  part  shall  be  more 
than  such  five  miles  distant  from  the  place. at  which  such  election  shall 
be  directed  to  be  held,  and  shall  require  the  overseers  of  each  and  every 
such  parish  hamlet  chapelry  township  or  other  division  respectively  to 
meeit  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  day  of  election  appointed  for 
such  district  by  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  the  vestry-room  or  other 
more  convenient  place  to  be  named  by  such  returning  officer,  in  each  ana 
every  such  parish  hamlet  chapelry  township  or  other  division  respectively, 
there  to  receive  by  themselves  or  their  sufficient  deputy  the  vote  or  votes  of 
any  person  or  persons  having  a  risht  to  vote  at  such  election,  residing  in 
such  parish  hamlet  chapelry  township  or  other  division  respectively  above 
five  miles  from  the  place  of  election  for  such  district,  who  shall  be  desirous 
of  tendering  his  or  their  vote  or  Votes  to  be  there  received  for  such  election; 
and  the  several  overseers  of  each  and  every  such  p^ish  hamlet  chapelry 
township  or  other  division,  or  some  one  or  more  from  each  and  every  such 
partsli  hamlet  chapelry  township  or  other  division,  in  pursuance  of  such  n<|- 
tices  (under  the  penalty  of  to  be  paud  by  each,  and  every  of 

them  who  shall  make  default  therein,  to  be  paid  to  the  poor  of  such  parish 
hamlet  chapelry  township  or  other  division  in  case  one  or  more  of  such 
overseers  respectively  shall  not  attend  accordingly,)  shall  attend  at  the  time 
and  places  respectively  appointed  in  and  by  such  notices,  and  shall  then 
and  there  by  themselves  or  some  one  or  more  of  them,  or  by  their  sufficienjt 
deputy  which  they  or  those  of  them  attending  resi)ectively  are  empowered  to 
apfkoint,  and  open  a  poll  for  such  parish  hamlet  chapelry  township, or. other 
division  for  the  reception  of  all  such  votes  so  to  be  tendered  as  aforesaid,; 
which  said  poll  shall  be  kept  open  for  the  purpose  aforesaid  for  the.  spacp 
of  five  hours  at  the  least  from  the  hour  of  nine  o*clock  in  the  nu>ming,fcMr 
three  days  then  next  following,  exclusive  of  the  first  day  of  such  poll,  pro- 
vided the  poll  at  the  principal  place  of  election  for  such  district  shall,  be  so 
long  kept  open  and  not  longer,  and  if  such  poll  at  the  principal  place  of  elec- 
tion shall  be  closed,  or  if  all  the  persons  entitled  to  vote  at  such  election 
and  rei>iding  in  any  such  parish  hamlet  chapelry  township  oc  other  division 
above  five  miles  from  the  place  of  election  lor  such  district  shall  have  been 
polled  before  the  end  of  such  three  .days,  then  the  poll  so  taken  before 
such  overseers  or  their  deputies  respectively  shall  be  closed  as  soon  as  the 
person  taking  any  such  poll  shall  receive  sufficient  notice  or  information 
of  the  closing  of  such  principal  poll,  or  that  all  such  persons  have  been  pol- 
led; and  such  overseers  respectively  or  their  deputy  taking,  any  such 
poll  as  aforesaid  shall  on  the  daily  close  of  such  poll  and  immediately 
after  the  close  thereof  transmit  the  amount  of  the  number  of.  votes  ten- 
dered to  and  received  by  such  persons  respectively  in  the  course  Of  suqh 
days  poll  for  each  and  every  candidate  at  each  election,  and  at  the  finfil 
close  of  such  poll  shall  transmit  the  original  poll  so  taken  for  such  parii^ 
hamlet  chapelry  township'  or  other  division,  with  the  account  of  the  num- 
bers thereof,  to  the  returning  officer  of  the  district  wherein  such  parish 
hamlet  chapelry  township  or  other  division  shall  be  situate,  by  som^  mes- 
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aeneer  or  mewengcsrs  speckdly  ft{rpeiiMe4  by  sim^  overseers  l«tpeeti«ofy>to 
sai&  purpose,  who  shall  with  all  possible expedkion  convey  the  same;  auii 
if  any  person  or  persons  shall  molest  obstruct  or  assault  sueh  messenger  or 
ine8seneer9  in  me  due  execution  of  his  or  their  duty  in  conveying  soeb 
parish  hamlet  ehapelry  township  or  other  division  poll,  or  the  account 
thereof  as  aforesaid,  such  jperson  or  persons  being  liiereof  lawfully  convicted 
jsball  he  liable  to  he  koprisoned  6>r  any  time  not  less  than  moMh^ 

as  iho  court  before  whom  such  person  or  persons  sbail  be  convicted  shau 
tldtik  proper;  and  every  returning  oficer,  on  the  receipt  of  the  account  aod 
amount  of  any  such  parish  hannet  ehapelry  township  and  other  divisioa 
jpoil,  shall  accordingly  add  such  numbers  as  shaU  have  voted  at  such  parish 
hamlet  ehapelry  township  or  other  division  poll  for  aoy  candidate  or  candi- 
4a^es  at  such  election  to  the  numbers  appearing  on  the  principal  poll  t<«keH 
at  the  place  of  such  election  for  such  candidate  or  candidates  respectively. 

[Overseers  or  their  Deputy  shall  have  same  Power  as  Returning  Officers.] 
Atid  be  it  further  enacted,  that  any  overseer  or  overseers,  or  Uieir  deputy, 
before  whom  any  such  parish  hamlet  ehapelry  township  or  other  divisioti 
oon  as  aforesaid  shall  he  taken,  shall  "have  all  the  same  powers  and  autho- 
fities  in  taking  such  poll  as  shall  by  law  appertain  to,  and  shall  take  and 
f»ve  power  to  administer  the  same  oaths  as  by  law  are  aod  shall  be  directed 
to  be  taken  and  administered  by  any  returning  officer  ot  any  sudi  district 
as  aforesaid ;  save  and  except  that  if  any  dispute  shall  arise  as  to  the  valid- 
ity of  any  vote  tendered  to  any  overseer  or  overseers  or  their  deputy,  objected 
to  by«ny  cwididate  or  candidates  at  any  such  election,  or  by  his  or  their  agent 
or  agents^  or  by  ai^  two  or  more  persons  having  right  to  vote  at  such  election 
jon  any  objeetton  stated  in  writing  by  the  person  or  persons  so  objecting,  such 
overseer  or  Overseers  or  deputy  i^all  not  receive  or  record  such  vote,  but  the 
question  of  the  admissibiuty  of  such  vote  shall  be  referred  to  the  returning 
officer  of  sudi  district  to  vi^hom  the  same  may  be  aaain  tendered  at  the  place  of 
'  hotdtne  such  eleetioo,  and  who  shall  decidetin  some  convenient  place  (to  he 
appointed  by  hiiti  for  that  purpose  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  election)  aH 
thsputes  whether  i^ing  at  the  principal  place  of  election  or  at  any  parieh 
'hamlet  ehapelry  township  or  other  division  poll  relating  to  votes  tendered 
at  such  election;  and  if  on  investigating  any  such  disputes  such  retunung 
officer  shall  be  of  opinion  that  any  such  votes  so  objected  to  ought  to  be  re- 
ceived, then  such  returning  officer  shall  give  a  written  authority  to  the  pro- 
per poll  derk  for  receiving  such  vote,  or  shall  personally  direct  such  proper 
'poUelerk  to  receive  the  same  ;  upon  which  no  further  objection  shall  be 
made  to  such  vote,  but  the  same  shall  be  immediately  received. 

(;For  remunerating  Overseers'  Deputy,  and  Messenser.l  And  be  it  further 
enacted,  that  for  the  remuneration  of  anv  deputy  and  of  any  messenger  or 
messengers  to  be  appointed  by  any  such  overseers  to  take  such  parish 
hamlet  ehapelry  township  or  other  mvision  poll  aod  to  convey  such  poll  and 
account,  there  shall  be  paid  hy  such  overseers  respectively  to  every  such  de<- 
puty  the  sum  of  half  a  guinea  for  each  and  every  day  such  parish  hamlet 
ehapelry  township  or  other  division  poU  shall  be  kept  open,  and  to  the  mes- 
senger or  messengers  such  sum  or  sums  of  money  as  shall  appear  to  such 
overseers  a  reasonable  and  fair  remuneration  to  such  messenger  or  messen* 
gersfor  their  trouble  and  the  expenses  attending  the  conveyance  of  such  poll 
and  accounts;  which  several  sums  of  money  shall  be  paid  by  such  overseers 
or  any  of  them  out  of  and  charged  upon  the  poor  rates  of  such  parish  hamlet 
chapdry  township  or  other  division  and  inchided  in  the  accounts  of  such 
overseers  respectively.      ' 

[Remuneration  to  Deputy  Returning  Officers.]  And  whereas  it  would  he 
necessary  tomake  some  provision  for  the  remuperation  of  the  deputies  of 
returning  officers;  but  it  would  be  desirable  that  such  reimmeration  should 
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feeiimlttfdto  soth  reasonable  aiid  prope>  amount  as  would  not  exceed  a  fair 
and  adequate  remuneration,  for  the  trouble  attendant  on  the  ntuation  of 
Imy  such  deputy  returning  officer;  Be  it  therefbre  farther  enacted^  Hiat 
there  Dhidl  and  may  be  paid  to  the  deputy  of  any  returning  officer  of  any 
Isuch  district  such  sum  and  sums  of  money,  for  the  several  acts  and  things 
provided  and  directed  to  be  done  by  such  deputy  returning  officer  by  thn 
.act  for  and  towards  the  holding  and  conducting  of  any  such  election,  as  the 
court  of  quarter  sessions  for  the  county  wherein  any  such  district  Shall  be 
situate  shall  direct  and  appoint,  upon  a  table  of  fees  to  be  presented  to  such 
court  of  quarter  sessions  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace  for  such  county  at  the 
Midsummer  quarter  sessions  for  such  county  in  each  and  every  year:  Pro- 
vided nevertheless,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  per- 
mit any  such  court  of  quarter  sessions  to  grant  any  fee  or  remuneration 
whatsoever  to  any  magistrate  being  such  returning  officer  as  aforesaid  but 
every  such  magistrate  shall  perform  the  duties  of  such  office  without  any  fee 
reward  or  remuneration  whatsoever. 

[How  Expenses  to  be  defrayed.]  And  whereas  it  is  just  and  right  that 
those  who  nave  the  benefit  of  an  election  should  pay  the  expenses  attend- 
ant thereon ;  Be  it  therefore  fln'ther  enacted,  that  all  the  expenses  of  any 
dection,  as  welt  the  reasonable  and  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  provi- 
ding or  erecting  polling  places  and  procuring  and  paying  poll  clerks  and 
other  persons  employe  therein,  as  any  other  expenses  authorised  by  thb 
act  and  necessarily  attendant  on  such  election,  shall  be  borne  and  paid  out 
of  the  poor  rates  of  the  several  parishes  hamlets  villages  chapelries  towioi- 
ships  and  other  divisions  in  the  district  for  which  such  election  shaH  be  held 
and  shall  be  paid  by  the  overseers  of  such  parishes  hamlets  villages  chapelries 
townships  and  other  divisions  out  of  the  poor  rates  of  the  same  to  the  return- 
ing officer  or  his  deputy,  in  such  fair  ana  rateable  proportions  in  proportioQ 
to  the  amount  of  the  poor  rates  of  such  parishes  namlets  villages  chapel- 
^es  townships  and  other  divisions  respectively  on  a  rack  rent,  as  near  as 
the  same  can  be  ascertained,  as  such  returning  officer  and  any  other  mada- 
trate  of  the  county  wherein  such  district  shall  be  situate,  by  warrant  tmder 
their  own  proper  hands  and  seals  directed  to  the  overseers  of  such  parishes 
hamlets  villages  chapelries  townships  and  other  divisions  respectiv^yi  shall 
direct  and  appoint. 

(Sheriff  to  appoint  more  than  one  Booth  if  necessary  in  each  Hundred.] 
And  whereas  it  would  be  desirable  to  reduce  as  far  as  possible  Che  expense 
of  county  elections ;  Be  it  therefore  further  enacted,  for  the  more  easy 
taking  of  the  poll  and  preventing  confusion  at  county  elections,  that  firom 
and  alter  the  termination  of  this  present  pariiament,  at  every  dection  of 
a  knight  or  kbights  of  the  shire  to  serve  in  parliament  wt  any  county 
within  England  or  Wales,  the  sheriff  or  sheriffs  of  such  county,  or  in  his  or 
their  absence  the  under-sheriff  or  such  as  he  shsdl  depute,  shall  and  he  and 
•they  are  hereby  required,  without  request  by  any  candidate,  on  the  taking 
of  any  poll  on  such  election  to  mskke  erect  or  hire  and  appoint  or  cause  to  be 
made  erected  or  hired  and  appointed  at  the  principal  place  of  holding  such 
election,  such  number  of  booths  or  polling  places  separate  and  distinct  from 
each  other,  and  not  being  in  any  case  fbwer  than  the  number  of  hundreds 
rapes  lathes  wapentakes  wards  or  other  divisions  in  such  county,  but  more 
if  they  shall  be  required/ as  shall  seem  to  him  necessary  and  convoiient, 
with  eood  and  free  access  thereto  respectively  for  taking  ^uch  poll  without 
tumiut  or  confusion ;  and  9hall  appoint  a  proper  clerk  or  clerks  at  each  of 
the  said  booths  or  polling  places  to  take  the  poll.  Who  shall  be  paid  not 
exceeding  one  guinea  per  day  each  clerk ;  and  which  iaid  booths  or  polhne 
places  and  clerks  may  be  incrcA^  if  necessary  during  such  election,  «nd 
which  said  booths  and  polling  places  shall  be  used  respectively  in  like  man* 
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ner;  and  lists  for  each  of  such  booths  or  poUiBg  places  shall  boioade  omi 
stnd  copies  thereof  delivered  in  like  manner  as  is  now  directed  for  hooths  ftr 
polling  places  erected  for  taking  the  poll  iJo  countj^  elections  under  apd  bjf 
virtue  of  the  laws  now  in  force. 

[Poll  to  he  bpeii  in  Counties  only  Ten  Days.]  And  he  it  further  enacted 
that  no  poll  taken  fur  any  counter  for  the  election  yf  a  knieht  or  knights  <^' 
the  shire  shall  after  the  termination  of  this  present  parliameni  he  kept 
open  lon^r  than  ten  daiys  exclusive  of  t^e  first  day  of  such  election,  and  if 
it  slmll  cohtinue  open  to  the  tenth  day  then  such  poll  shall  be  finally  clusi^j 
at  or  before  three  o^clock  onl  such  tenth  day  in  like  manner  as  ^such  poll^ 
are  now  reauired  by  law  to  be  closed  on  the  fifieenth  day  of  such  polls. 

[Freeholaers  of  Forty  Shillings  in  Towns  which  are  Countieis  lo  vote  f4»f 
County  Members.]    And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  from  and  after  th^ 
termination  of  this  present  parliament  every  freeholder  .who  shall  have  anjr 
freehold  estate  in  any  lands  tenements  or  hereditaim 
value  of  forty  shillings  over  and  above  all  rents  and 
or  in  respect  of  the  same,  lying  within'  any  city  b 
place  in  Enaland  or  Wales  which  isi  a  county  of  it! 
vote  at  all  elections  for  knights  of  the  shire  to  ser^ 
county  at  large  within  which  such*  city  borough  tov 
is  a  county  of  itself  shall  be  situate;  and  such  freeh 
admitted  to  poll  shall  if  required  take  the  like  oathi 
for  counties  are  now  by  law  required  to  take. 

[Leaseholders  to  voto  in  Counties.]  And  be  it  further  enacted,  tha^ 
from  aiMl  after  the  termination  of  this  present  parliament,  ever^  person  who 
oy  lands  or  tenements  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  lorty  shitlingi 
wve  all  rents  and  charges  payable  out  of  oir  in  respect  of 
mder  or  by  virtue  of  any  lease  or  leases,  or  for  any  terni  of 
h  lease  or  leases,  shall  be  renewable  from  time  to  time  for 
vill  of  the  lessee,  and.  eviery  person  who  shall  hold  any  lands 
ts  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  forty  shillings  over  and  above 
id  charges  payable  out  of  the  same  under  and  by  virtue  of 
r  leases  for  any  term  of  years  whereof  not  less  than  tweiityr 
to  come  and  unexpired  at  the  time  of  such  person  jLenderinj; 

w.^,  „.jaH  be  entitled  to  vote  for  the  knights  of  the  shire  of .  th^ 

county  within  which  lands  or  hereditaments  are  respectively  situated;  anii 

every  such  person  before  he  is  admitted  to  poll  shall,  if  required  by  the 

candidates  or  any  of  them,  or  any  other  person  having  a  right  to  vote  at 

the  said  election,  first  take  the  oath  (or,  being  one  of  the  persons  called 

quakers,  the  solemn  affirmation)  followijig ;  videlicet, 

'  You  shall  swear,  (or^  being  on^  of  the  people  called  Quakertf  shall  solemnly 

affirm),  that  you  area  leaseholder  iu  the  county  of  ,an^ 

have  a  leasehold  estate  for  a  term  of  years  renewable  for  ever  at  the 

will  of  th^  lessee,  or  whereof  ^1  years  are  yet  to  come  and  unexfurec^ 

consisting  of  Cs/o^in^  the  descriptian  of  thepremun^)  and  that  you  hay^ 

been  in  the  actual  possession  or  receipt  qf  the  rents  or  profits  thereof 

for  your  jpwn  use  above  twelve  calendar  months,  or  that  the  same  cam^ 

to  you,  by  descent,  marriage,  marriage  settlenaent,  or  devise,  and  tha| 

such,  leasehpld  estate  has  not  been  granted  assigned  or  made  to  you 

fraudulently,  on  purpose  to  qualify  you  to  ^ive  your  vote,  and  that  the 

place  of  your  abode  i^  at  .        m  and 

that  you  ai;e  twepty-one .  years  of  age,  as  you  believe,  and  that  you 

have  not  been  polled  before  at  this  election.* 

[Copyholders  to  vote  in  Counties.]    And  be  it  further  enaeted,  that  firon 

and  rafter  tlie  termination  of  this  presem  parliament,  every  person  :iirb« 
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AaU'hufd  ftny  lands  tenements  or  hereditaments  by  copy  of  court  roll  of' the' 
cltar  yearly  value  of  forty  shillings  over  and  above  all  rent%  and  charges 
l^yable  out  of  or  in  respect  of  the  same,  shall  be  entitl<^d  to  vote  at 
any  election  for  the  knishts  of  the  shire  to  serve  in  parliament  fur  the. 
cuunty  within  which  such  lands  tenements  or  hereditaments  are  respective!/ 
situated,  and  shall  take  the  like  oaths  and  affirmations  with  freel^olders 
foting  at  such  elections,  excepting  that  the  words  Copyholder  and  Copy- 
hold shall  be  used  respectively  by  such  copyholders,  in  lieu  of  the  words 
freeholder  and  Freehold  in  such  oaths  or  affirmations. 

[In  Counties  Votes  may  be  tendered  to  the  High  Cpnstables  of  Hundreds 
6ic,  or  their  Deputies  at  such  Place  as  shall  be  appointed ;  but  any  Person' 
who  ]>refers  it,  to"  Be  entitled  to  vote  at  the  principal  Place  of  Election.] 
And  fur  the  purpose  of  lessening  the  expense  of  eUH:tors  of  ktiights  of  the 
shire  for  the  several  counties  of  England  and  Wales,  and  fur  the  greater 
convenience  of  vuters.  Be  it  further  enacted,  that  it  shall  and  may  be 
lawful  for  any  person  having  a  right  to  vole,  at  any  election  of  a  knight  of 
the  shire  or  kmghts  of  the  shire  to  serve  in  parliament  for  any  counties  in 
England  or  Wales,  to  tender  his  vote,  if  he  shall  be  willinfi;  so  to  do,  to  the 
high  constable  or  constables  or  other  principal  peace  officer  fur  the  time 
being  of  the  hundred  half  hundred  rape  lathe  wapentake  ward  or  other 
division  within  such  county  wherein  tlie  property  in  respect  of  which  such 
person  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  shall  be  situate,  or  to  his  or  their  sufficient 
deputy  appointed  fur  that  purpose,  at  such  time  and  place  as  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  receiving  such  votes  as  hereinafter  provided  ;  and  all  vx>tes  so 
tendered  shall  be  received  and  recorded  by  such  high  constable  or  consta- 
bles or  other  principal  peace  officer  or  bis  or  their  sufficient  deputy  to  whom 
the  same  shall  be  tendered,  in  manner  hereinafter  provided,  and  shall  be  as 
good  and  valid  for  the  candidate  or  person  for  whom  the  same  shall  be 
tendered,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  if  such  votes  had  been  tendered 
and  received  at  the  principal  place  of  holding  the  election  for  such  county : 
Provided  uevertlieless,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to 
ptevent  any  person  whomsoever,  having  a  right  to  vote  at  such  election, 
from  voting  at  the  principal  place  of  holding  such  election,  if  he  shall  thibk 
proper  so  to  do,  in  preference  to  voting  at  such  place  as  shall  be  appointed 
ft>r  that  purpose  within  such  hundred  half  hundred  rape  lathe  wapentake 
ward  6t  other  division  as  aforesaid. 

tShteriffto  issue  Precept  to  High  Constable  to  take  Votes  tendered  within 
their  respective  Hundreds.]  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  when  the 
sberiffof  any  county  in  England  or  Wales  shall  receive  any  precept  requiring 
such  sheriff  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  knight  or  knights  of  the  shire 
to^erveih  parliament  fur  such  coUnty,  such  sheriff  shall  within  two  days 
tiett  following  the  receipt  of  such  precept  give  notice  in  writing  of  such 
precept  to  the  high  constable  or  high  constables  or  Other  principal  peace 
offi^eV  or  officers  for  each  and  every  hundred  half  hundred  rape  lathe 
wapentake  ward  or  other  division  within  such  county,  and  shall  require  such 
high  constable  or  constables  or  other  principal  peace  offiter  to  attend  on  the 
day  next  after  the  first  day  of  election  appointed  for  such  county  by  nine 
o'bldCk  in  the  ihorning  at  some  convenient  place  within  the  hundred  half 
hundred  rape  lathe  wapentake  ward  or  other  division  for  which  he  or  they 
shall  be  high  constable  or  ck)nstables  or  other  peace  officer,  to  be  named  by 
such  sheriff  in  such  notice,  there  to  receive  by  himself  or  themselves  or  his 
of'tbeii*  sufficient  deputy  the  vote  of  votes  of  an^  person  or  persons,  having^ 
rieht  to  vote  at  such  election,  who  shall  be  desirous  of  tendering  a;nd  en- 
tiuad4d  tender  his  or  their  vote  or  votes  to'be  there  received  f^r  such  elec- 
tioo;  ^ai  the  high  con^tiibkf  iMd  cooittables  or  other  principal  peace  officet^ 
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of  each  (uid  evm  auch  huodr«d  h«Jf  huodrod  l«l^  wtpeitakewaid  or 
other  divisioD,  shall,  in  pursuance  of  such  notice,  giving  good  and  suffidenC. 
notice  throughout  the  hundred  of  the  time  and  place  appoipted,  to  be  given 
forthwith  on  the  reoHpt  of  such  reouisition,  attend  at  the  time  and  place 
respectively  appointed  in  and  by  such  noticesy  and  shall  then  and  there  by 
himselfor  themselves,  or  his  or  their  sufficient  deputy  whom  be  or  they 
is  and  are  hereby  empowered  to  appoint,  open  a  poll  lot  ^uch  hundred  half 
hundred  rape  lathe  wapentake  ward  or  other  division  for  the  reception  of 
all  such  votes  to  b^  tendered  as  aforesdd,  which  said  poll  shall  be  kepi 

least  from  the  hour  of  nine  o'clock 
llowing,  exclusive  of  the  first  day  of 
al  place  of  election  for  such  county 
T ;  and  if  such  poll  at  the  principiil 
closed,  or  if  all  the  persons  entiUeil 
r  property  within  any  such  hundred 
d  or  other  divhipn,  or  so  roanv  a» 
led  before  the  end  of  such  five  OBLys^ 
,  high  constables  or  other  principal 
tive  deputies  shall  be  closea  as  soon 
11  receive  sufficient  notice  or  inlbr- 
poll,  or  that  all  such  persons  so  eii«- 
bave  been  polled;  and  such  h^^h 
tivelyor  their  respective  denutiea 
on  the  daily  close  of  such  poll  and 
(mit  the  amount  of  the  numbers  of 
ersons  respectively  in  the  course  of 
didate  at  such  election,  and  at  the 
be  original  poll  so  taken  for  such 
ntake  ward  or  other  division,  with 
the  sheriff  of  the  county  whereia 
wapentake  ward  or  other  division 
messensers  specially  appointed  bjr 
peace  officers  respectively  for  such 
xpedition  convey  the  same ;  and  if 
met  or  assault  such  messenger  or 
their  duty  in  the  conveyance  of  such 
ike  ward  or  other  division  poll  or  the 
I  or  persons  foemg  tawfiiUy  convkted 
for  any  time  not  less  than 
person  or  persons  shall  be  convicted 
receipt  of  the  account  and  amount  of 
he  wapentake  ward  or  other  division 
I  as  shall  have  voted  at  such  hundred 
d  or  other  division  pjoU  for  any  can* 
the  numbers  appearing  on  Uie  nrin- 
tion  for  such  candidate  or  candioatet 

^ths  and  have  the  same  Povrer  a« 
d  Votes.]  And  be  it  further  enact* 
bles  or  other  peace  officer  or  Iheir 
entioned  poU  as  aforesaid  shall  be 
r  all  the  same  powers  and  authoii^ 
law  appertain  to,  and  shall  take 
e  oaths  as  bv  law  are  and  shaU  he 
Jy  on  sttob  etection,  by  the  shenff 
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of  tlMkcotttilyiirherMO  such  bimdrtd  half  ^hoa 
ward  or  othor  division  thtAl  be  sUu^kte;  ^sre  m 
9haM  affi&e  as  to  the  validity  of  any  vote  tenders 
or.  constables  or  other  principal  peace  officer  or 
any  candidate  or  candidates  at  any  such  elect 
or  agentSi  or  by  any  two  or  more  persons  havii 
tfon^  on  any  reasonable  ground  stated  by  the  p( 
such  high  oonsftable  or  constables  or  other  pri 
their  deputy  shall  not  receive  or  record  such  v 
admissibility  of  such  vote  shaU  be  referred  to 
9if  hom  the  same  may  be  again  tendered  at  the 
such  election^  who  shall  decide  all  disputes  •  n 
such  election,  and  if  on  investigating  any  such 
be  of  opinion  that  any  such  votes  so  objected  t 
such  sheriff  shall  give  a  written  authority  to  tl 
jceiving  such  vote,  or  shall  personally  direct  suci 
the  same^  upon  which  no  lartber  objection  shal 
the  same  shall  be  immediately  received. 

[For  remunerating;  High  Constables,  Deputies^  and  Messengers.]  And  bo 
it  mrther  enacted,  that  lor  the  remuneration  of  any  high  constable  or  othet 
peace  officer  or  any  deputy  of  such  high  constable  or  other  peace  officer 
taking  such  last-mentioned  poll  in  any  county,  and  of  any  messenger  or  mes* 
sengerS  to  be  appointed  by  any  such  high  constable  or  other  peace  officer 
to  convey  such  poll  and  accounts,  there  shall  be  psdd  by  the  sheriff  of  8uc& 
Goiinty  to  every  tuck  high  constable  or  other  peace  officer  or  his  depntr 
taking  such  poll  the  sum  of  one  guinea  for  each  and  every  day  such  poll  shall 
be  kept  open,  together  with  ihe  reasonable  expense,  if  any,  attendant  upon 
giving  notice  of  such  poll  and  procuring  a  fit  and  proper  place  to  take  such 
poll  in,  and  to  the  messenger  or  messengers  such  sum  or  sums  of  money 
as  shall  appear  to  such  sheriff  a  reasonable  and  fair  remuneration  to  suc^ 
meiBsenger  or  medsengers  for  their  trouble  and  the  expenses  attending  the 
conveyance  of  such  poll  and  aceounts;  which  several  sums  of  money  sbaU 
be  paid  by  such  sheriff,  and  reimbursed  to  him  in  manner  hereinafter  pn^- 
yided. 

[How  Expenses  to  be  defmye^ 
expenses  of  any  electioa  for  a  kn 
liaraent  for  any  county  in  Bn  jla 
necessary  expenses  incumed  m 
places  as  well  in  the  eeveral  bund 
wards  and  other  divisions  as  in  t 
and  of  procuring  and  paying  poll 
as  any  other  expenses  thereof  » 
dant  on  such  eleotiony  shall  be  b 
county  for  which  such  election  s 
of  the  peace  or  treasurer  of  sucl 
demand  thereof,  out  of  the  count 
payment  thereof  one  month  aft 
the  amount  tbet^  by  action  of 
courts  at  Westminster,  te  be  br< 
surer  of  such  county,  in  which  i 
venue  either  io  the  same  or  eos 
sheriff  shall  recover  the  full  ami 
^r  treasurer,  then  such  sheriff  sfa 
suit. 

[t  Oeo.  U  c.  38.  Oepeaaed ;  and  ParUamfnCs  tob«  Trieaaia].]  iUid  wheia 
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uniiiBd  by  an  act  of  Parliament  made  in  the  first  year  af  the  reign  of  his 
late  Majesty  King  George  the  First,  intituled,  <  An  Act  for  enlarging  the 
time  of  continuance  of  F^rliaments  appointed  by  an  Act  made  in  the  sixth 
year  of  the  reign  of  King  William  anu  Queen  Mary,  intituled,  An  Aet  for 
the  frequent  meeting  and  calling  of  Parliaments,*  it  was  enacted^  that  the 
then  present  parliament,  and  all  parliaments  that  should  at  any  time 
thereafter  be  called  assembled  or  held,  should  and  might  respectively 
have  continuance  for  seven  years  and  no  longer,  to  be  accounted  as 
therein  mentioned:  And  whereas  the  fluent  meetings  and  callings 
of  fresh  parliaments  tend  to  the  promotion  or  the  independence  of  parlia- 
ment and  the  happy  union  and  good  agreement  of  the  king  and  people ; 
ahd^  it  is  therefore  expedient  that  the  time  of  continuance  of  parlia- 
ments should  be  shortened  ;  Beit  therefore  enacted,  by  the  King's  Most  Ex- 
cellent Majesty,  by  and  with  She  advice  and  consent  of  the  lords  spiritual 
'and  temporal,  and  the  commons,  in  parliament  assembled,  that  the  said 
Act,  irititoled,  <  An  Act  for  enlarging  the  time  of  continuance  of  parliaments 
apftointed  by  an  Act  made  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign'of  King  William 
aqd  Qpe^  Mary,  intituled,  an  Act  for  the  frequent  meetings  and  callings  of 
parliaments,'  shall  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  wholly  Repealed  and  declared 
to  be  null  and  void  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever  as  if  the  said  Act 
had  never  been  had  or  made,  and  that  from  hencefortK  and  from  and  after 
the  dissolution  or  expiration  of  this  present  parliament,  no  parliament  what- 
soever that  shall  at  anv  time  hereafter  be  called  assembled  or  held,  shall 
hive  any  continuance  longer  than  for  three  years  only  at  the  furthest,  to  be  ' 
accounted  from  the  day  on  which  by  the  writs  of  summons  the  said  parlia- 
ment shall  be  appointed  to  meet. 

[Present  Parliament  to  expire  on  ]    And  be  it  further  enacted, 

that  this  present  parliament  shall  cease  and  determine  on  the  day  of 

which  will  be  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
bnlcs^  previously  dissolved  by  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty. 

[Oatn  to  be  taken  by  Candidate.]    And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  be- 
fore any  person  can  be  returned  to  sit  in  parliament  for  any  county  shire  or 
distriet  within  England  or  Wales,  he  shall  take  and  subscribe  the  oath  fol- 
lowit^,  aud  which  he  shall  repeat  and  aeain  subscribe  at  the  table  of  the 
House  of  Commons  before  he  is  ad  mittea  to  take  his  seat : 
*I,A.B»  do  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  have  Apt,  directly  or  indirectly,  given 
or  offered,  or  promised  to  give  proctire  or  allow,  and  will  not  give  or 
offeir  or  promise  to  give  procure  or  allow,  by  myself  or  any  other  person^ 
and  have  not  directly  or  indirectly  Wthori^,  and  will  not  authorise 
any  other  person  for  me  or  on  my  behalf^  either  directly  or  indirectly^ 
to  give  or  offer,  or  to  promise  to  ^ive  procure  or  allow  any  sum  of  mo- 
ney  place  office  or  employment  gifl  or  reward,  or  any  promise  or  secu- 
rky,  or  the  hope  or  expectatibn  of  any  money  office  or  employment  or 
gift,  to  any  person  entitled  or  claiming  to  vote  at  this  election,  or  to 
any  person  for  or  in  trust  for  him  or  any  of  his  family,  in  order  to  influ- 
ence his  vote  at  this  election/ 
Which  oath  the  proper  officer  to  whom  the  return  of  any  writ  or  precept  for 
such  election  shall  belong,  or  his  deputies,  are  required  to  administer,  under 
a  penalty  of  five  hundred  pounds  for  omitting  so  to  do,  such  penalty  to  he 
reeoverable  in  any  of  His  Majesty's  courts  of  record  at  Westimnster  by  any 
person  having  a  right  to  vote  for  such  place  ;  and  in  case  any.  person  taking 
the  said  oath  shall  therein  commit  perjury  and  shall  thereof  be  convicted  by 
due  course  of  law,  such  person  shall  incur  and  suffer  the  pains  and  penalties 
which  by  law  are  enacted  or  inflicted  in  cases  of  wilful  and  corrupt  periury. 
[Persons  guilty  of  Bribery,  ahd  convicted  by  two  persons,  to  suffer  all  the 
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Penalties,' &c.  now  inflicted  by  Law.]  And  be  ;it  further ; enac&d,  that 
every  person  or  persons  who  shall  be  convicted,  by  the  evidence  of  two  wit- 
nesses, of  having  given  or  offered,  or  of  having  promised  to  gif(e  or  idlow  any 
sum  or  siimsjof  money,  office  or  employment,  to  any  person  whomsoever,  in 
order  to  influence  the  vote  of  any  elector  or  his  choice  of  a  person  tp  serve 
as  a  member  in  the  high  cpurt  of  parliament,  shall  be  held  ^  be  guilty  of 
bribery,  and  be  sul^ect  to  all  the  pains  and  penalties  enacted. or  inflicted  in 
cases  of  bribery,  and  shall  suffer  all  the  pains  and  penalties,  djisabilities  and 
disqualifications  now  inflicted  and  attendant  on  persons  prov^  to  be  guilty 
of  bribery  at  elections  of  members  to  serve  in  parliament. 

[Ambassadors,  &c.  to  be  incompetent  tor  sit  in  parliament.]  And  be  it 
further  enacted,  That  no  ambassador  or  other  person  whomsoever  having 
or  accepting  any  office,  commission  or  employment  under  His  Majesty,  whe- 
ther civil  or  military,  the  duties  whereof  shall  be  executed  out  of  the  united 
Kingdom,  shall  be  capable  of  being  elected  or  of  sitting  or  voting  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  commons  in  any  parliament  which  shall  oe  hereafter 
eummoned  and  holden ;  and  if  any  person  who  shall  be  elected  to  serve  as 
a  member  of  the  house  of  commons  in  any  parliament  which,  shall  be  here- 
after summoned  and  holden,  shall,  during  such  time  as  be  shall  continue  a 
member,  accept  or  take  any  such  office,  commission  or  employ ment»  his  elec- 
tion shall  be  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be  void,  and  the  seat  pf  such  person 
shall  be  thereby  immediately  vacated,  ftnd-a  new  ¥rnt  shaH  issue  £Mr  a  new 
election  in  the  room  of  such  person  as  if  such  person  so  i^ccepting  was  na- 
turally dead. 

[Statutes  now  in  force  relative  to  elections,  continued  J  And  be  it  further 
enacted.  That  ail  statutes  now  in  force  touching  or  concerning  the  qualifi- 
cation, election  or  return  of  knights  of  the  shire,  or  of  burgesses,  to  servein 
the  high  court  of  parliament,  shall  be  held  to  extend,  and  the  same  are 
hereby  declared  to  extend  to  the  qualification,  election  and  return  of  knights 
of  the  shire  and  members  to  be  elected  and  chosen  to  $erve  in  the  said  high 
court  of  parliament  under  or  by  virtue  of  this  act,  so  far  as  the  provisiont^f 
the  said  statutes  shall  be  applicable  to  the  same,  and  in  so  far  as  they  are 
not  varied  or  altered  or  re|^aled  by  the  present  Act*.  ^ 

And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  this  Act  and  the  provisions  thereof  shall 
extend  to  that  part  of  the  United  Kin^om  called  England  and  Wales,  and 
no  further. 
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SDHEDULE  (B.) 

A  Schedule  comtaininf  the  Form  qf  Notices  to  be  given  of  the  Time  and  Place  of 
holding  Electionif  to  be  affixed  on  Churches,  Sfc, 

No.l. 

A  General  Notice  of  the  Time  and  Place  of  Election  in  Districts  where 
no  Votes  are  to  be  tendered  to  Overseers. 
Election  of  a  Member  to  serve  in  Parliament  for  the  Dis- 
trict of 
NOTICE  is  hereby  giveo^  That  an  Election  of  a  Member  to  serve  in  Parlia- 
ment for  this  District,  will  be  held  on  Monday  next,  the  day  of 
at  the                                     (naminf  the  place  of  election  J 
at  the  hour  of  Nine  o'clock  in  the  Morning*    Dated  this  day  of 

A.  B.  Returning  Officer. 


No.  2. 


Form  of  Notice  to  be  added  to  the  above  in  Districts  where  Votes  are  to  be 
tendered  to  Overseers  ofFarishes, 

And  NOTICE  is  hereby  further  given,  That  any  Persons  residing  within 

the  several  Parishes  (or  Hamlets,  &c.  naming  the  Parishes^  S^c.  of  which  any 

part  is  more  than  Jive  mUesfrom  the  principal  place  of  election)  of 

who  reside  more  than  five  miles  from  the  said  town  of 

and  who  may  be  desirous  of  polling,  without  coming  to  the  said  town  of 

may  tender  their  votes  to  the  Overseers  of  their  said  respective 
Parishes,  Hamlets,  &c«  at  the  places  hereunder  written,  and  for  that  purpose 
appointed  respectively,  where  such  Votes  will  be  respsctively  received.  And 
the  Overseers  of  the  said  Parishes,  Hamlets,  &c.  are  hereby  respectively  re- 
quired to  meet  at  such  places  accordingly,  on  Tuesday  the  day  of 
at  Nine  o'clock  in  the  Morning,  to  open  a  Poll  to  receive  any 
such  Votes.    Dated  this              day  of 

A,  B.  Retiurning  Officer. 

Places  for  tendering  Votes  in  the  above  Parishes^  Hamlets,  Sfc,  respectively. 

Parish  of  -4.   -   -  Vestry  Room  of  said  Parish, 

Hamlet  of  B.  -  -   School  House  at  in  said  Hamlet, 

Hamlet  of  C.  •  -   Hustings  to  be  erected  at  in  said  Hamlet, 

As  the  Returning  Officer  shall  direct. 


THE   END   OP   -NO.  XLI. 
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ALPHABETICAL  LIST 

OF 

I 

Z^t  JHem&etjt  of  t^t  (Bmmtm$ 

House  of  Parliament ; 

tEBWIITG 

THE  VImACES  trey  BEPRESENT, 

And  distinguishing  those  who  hold  Places,  and  who  are  dependant  on 

€tie  pxe^ent  ^Umitti^tration; 

And  also  those  who  hold 
COMMISSIONS   IN  THE   NAVY  AND  ARMY, 

AND   HOW 

THEY  VOTED  ON  FOUBTEEN  GREAT  QUESTIONS, 

Divided  on  daring  the  Sessions  of  1821  and  1822, 

AND  THE 

MZNORITIBS  ON  THIRTY-SZX  QUESTZONB. 

The  Names  of  the  Members  corrected  to  the  present  time, 
f^ Being  the  only  correct  List  extant.) 


^  This  is  a  very  interestindf  and  important  production,  containing  more  inibraiatioa 
than  is  usnally  found  in  a  large  Tolume,  and  is  as  intelligible  as  it  is  concise,  descnring 
the  deepest  consideration  of  every  Elector  in  the  United  Kingdom.** 


LONDON 


1823. 
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The  Commons  House  of  Parliament  is  composed  of  658  Members, 
returned  from  the  several  sections  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  follow- 
ing proportion,  viz. 

The  County  of  Cornwall,  44  ;  of  Wilts,  34 ;  of  York,  30 108 

w              Sussex  28;  Dorset  20 ;  Suffolk  16 ;  Stafford,  10  .  .  74 

The  Counties  of  Deronand  Hants,      each  26  52 

#  Kent  and  Somerset, each  18  36 

H                Bucks,  Lancaster,  and  Surry, each  14  42 

m               Lincoln,  Norfolk,  and  Salop, each  12  36 

#  Berks^  Northampton  Oxford,  Worcester, . .  each    9  36 

#  Essex,  Gloucester.  Hereford,  Middlesex,  *        .     «  .^ 

Northumberland  andNottingfaam ...  V 

a               Cambridge,  Cumberland,  Hertford  &  Warwick,   6  24 

«r               Bedford,  Chester,  Derby,  Durham,  Hun.  2   ^^j^    ^  ^^ 

tingdon,  Leicester,  and  Westmorland, ) 

#  Monmouth,  3 ;  RutUind,  2 5 

Wale824^  SG0tland45;  Ireland  100 169 

Making  the  Total  Number  of  Votes  ......  658 


The  foUoumg  Changei  htme  taken  place  Hnce  the  6th  Fdrtuaty, 

Vacated.  New  Members. 

Bathurst,  Right  Hon.  C Harwich Canning,  George 

Canning,  Right  Hon,  G Liverpool Huskisson,  Wm. 

Cole,  Sir  G.L.  ,  •  •  • Fermanagh 

Huskisson,  Wm Chichester Poyntz,  Mr, 

Leigh,  J.  H Winchester   ......  .East,  Sir  E.  H. 

Taylor,  Sir  H Windsor l^Disbrowe,  E.  C. 

Vansittart,  Nicholas  .,.-..,  .Harwich  . J  Henries,  J.  C. 

Arbuthnot, Right  Hon.  C.  .  .  .St.  Germains 1 

Robinson,  F.J, Rippon 5. AU re-elected 

Scarlet,  James Peterboro* ] 

OssulstOB,  Lord Berwic]^ 

Bere8ford,Sir  J.P ^  .Coleraine 

Deceased. 

Blake,  Robert Arundel Kemp,  Mr. 

Concannon,  Lucius  •  •  •  •  •    •  Winchelsea 

Portman,  E,  B Dorset  County Portman,  Jun. 

Sir  J.  P.  Beresfbrd  vacated  for  Coleraine,  with  the  riew  of  being  returned 
for  Berwick,  Lord  Ossnlstone  having  succeeded  to  the  Peerage;  Lord 
Corry,  the  Son  of  Earl  of  Belmore,  is  Cacdidate  for  Fermanagh  County; 
and  Mr.  Wm.  Leader  is  we  believe  to  be  returned  for  tWinchelsea.  The 
new  Member  for  Coleraine  was  not  named  at  the  time  of  our  going  to 
press. 
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THE  FOLLOWING 

ISA 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  QUESTIONS 

mVIBED  ON  5 

THB  VOTES  ON  WHICH  ARE  ILLUSTRATED 
IN  THE  FOLLOWING 

ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  THE  MEMBERS. 


Colann 

a  Notes  by  a  *  188  members  wbo  on  the  6th  February,  1821, 
supported  the  motion  of  the  Marquis  of  Tavistock,  '^  that  his 
Majesty's  ministers,  in  advising  the  measures  against  the 
Queen,  were  not  justifiable,''  &c. ;  and  by  a  f  334  who  op- 
posed it  The  same  column  also  notes  by  the  letter  a  31  other 
members  who,  in  addition  to  the  188,  supported  the  motion  of 
Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  on  the  26th  January  preceding, 
*^  that  the  omission  of  her  Majesty's  nam^  from  the  Liturgy 
and  accustomed  prayers  of  the  Church  was  ill-advised  and 
inexpedient,'^  who  did  not  vote  at  all  on  the  motion  of  the 
Noble  Marquis. 

b  Notes  by  the  letter  c  263  members,  who  on  the  28th  Feb.  1821, 
supported  the  motion  of  Mr.  Plunkett "  For  the  appoinin^ent  of 
a  committee  to  consider  of  the  laws  affecting  Roman  Catholics/* 
and  by  the  letter  p  247  who  opposed  it. 

c  Notes  by  a  *  126  members  who  on  the  0th  May,  1821,  sup- 
ported the  motion  of  Lord  John  Russell  *^  For  Parlittmentary 
FUform  ,•"  and  by  a  1 167  who  opposed  it. 

d  Notes  by  a  *  108  members  who  on  the  11th  February,  1822, 
supported  the  motion  of  Mr.  Brougham  ibr  ''  J.  sensible  Re- 
duetion  of  Taxes ;"  and  by  a  t  212  who  opposed  it. 

e  Notes  by  a  *  126  members  who  on  the  21st  February  supported 
a  similar  motion  of  Viscount  Althorp;  and  by  a  t  ^34  who 
opposed  it. 
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C«lniB 


/    Notes  by  a  *  150  monbers  who  an  the  13th  March  sappcnled 
the  motion  of  Visooont  Normanby,  "  For  reducing  <nu  Post- 
MMiter  Oemrid;  and  by  a  f  184  who  opposed  it    The  same 
colomn  also  notes  by  the  figure  2,  81  other  members  who  on 
the  2nd  May  supported  a  similar  motion  by  the  same  Noble 
Yiscooiity  who  did  not  vote  at  all  on  the  previoos  occasion. 
$    Notes  by  a  *  100  members  who  on  the  25th  June  supported 
the  motion  of  the  Hon.  James  Abercromby  for  ''  An  enquirtf 
into  the  eonduet  of  tho  Lord  Adoocate  rf  Scotland T  and  by  a 
t  121  who  opposed  it. 
k    Notes  by  a  *  05  members  who  on  the  3rd  June  supported  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Cnrwen,  for  **  A  total  Repeal  of  the  Duty  on, 
SUdtf  and  by  a  f  106  who  opposed  it  The  same  column  also 
notes  by  the  letter  c  09  other  members  in  addition,  who  on  the 
28th  February  preceding  supported  the  motion  of  Mr.  Calcraft 
for  '^  A  gradual  Reduction  in  the  Duties  on  Salt;*^  who  did  not 
support  the  motion  of  Mr.  Curwen. 
f     Notes  by  a  *  65  members  who  on  the  18th  June  supported 
Sir  J.  Newport's  amendment  to  Mr.  Hume's  motion,  relating 
to  the  Tythe  System  of  Ireland ;  and  by  a  f  72  who  opposed  it 
k    Notes  by  a  *  175  members  who  on  the  2dth  April  supported  the 
motion  of  Lord  John  Russell,  for  "  A  Reform  in  Parliament;" 
which  was  opposed  by  260.    The  same  column  also  notes  by 
the  letter  r  77  other  members,  part  of  185  who  on  the  1st 
March  supported  the  motion  of  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley  for 
"  The  Reduction  of  Two  Lords  of  the  Admiralty." 
(C^  The   NotatioDfl    in  the  margin  imply  as  follow,  tiz.— The 
Nos.  12,  &c.  as  12  opposite  the  name  of  J.  Abercrombie  implies, 
that  he  voted  12  times  in  the  minorities  here  subsequently  stated. 
No.  27  opposite  the  name  of  Sir  Geo.  Anson,  or  31  opposite  that  of 
A.  Baring  imply,  that  they  voted  in  the  minority  on  those  questions 
so  numbered  in  the  said  following  statement.    A  voted  in  support 
of  Lord  Althorp's  proposition  in  **  Committee  on  the  Corn  Laws  J* 
L  for  those  of  Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge.    R  for  those  of  Mr. 
Ricardo.    M  implies  those  who  opposed  the  propositions  of  the 
late  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  and  contended  for  the  ^^Continuance 
of  the  Com  Law  as  it  then  stood,'*  IF  implies  those  members  who 
supported  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Western  on  the  12th  June,  re- 
lating "  To  the  aggravation  of  the  Distresses  of  the  Country y  hy  the 
Alteration  of  the  Currency,'* — See  page  [8. 
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The  following  is  a  Statement  of  the  36  Questionif  of  which 
the  Minorities  are  hereafter  stated^  viz. 

No*. 

1 —  89  Who  on  the  6th  Feb.  supported  Mr.  Home's  anfend- 

meDt  to  the  Address opposedhy  171 

2 —  68  Who  on  the  7th  Feb.  opposed  Mr.  Peel's  motion, 

"  For  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  saspending  the 
Habeas  Corpns  Act  in  Ireland/' supported  by  196 

3 —  22  Who  on  the  same  day  supported  a  motion  "For  the 

Irish  Insurrection  Bill  to  be  printed  to  afford  time  to 
consider  it." opposed  hy  140 

4 —  30  Who  on  the  8th  supported  the  motion  of  Mr.  Rice, 

to  insert  a  clause  in  the  said  bill  '*  For  making  im- 
perative a  Trial  by  Jury.''   opposed  by  139 

5 —  31  Wlio  on  the  same  date  supported  the  motion  of  Mr. 

Rice,  to  insert  another  clause  in  the  said  bill, 
"  Authorising  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  appoint  Coun- 
ty Magistrates  to  assist  in  Towns." opposed  by  110 

6 —  28  Who  on  the  same  day  opposed  the  passing  of  the 

Bill supported  by  109  • 

7 —  97  Who  on  the  13th  February  supported  the  motion  of 

Sir  Robert  Wilson,  "  For  Papers  to  be  laid  before 
the  House  relating  to  his  Dismissal  from  the  Army." 
opposed  by  199 

8 —  60  Who  on  the  26th  February  supported  the  motion  of 

Mr.  James,  "  That  it  was  a  Breach  of  the  Privileges 
of  Parliament  to  open  Letters  to  and  from  Members 
to  and  from  Prisoners  in  Gaol."    opposed  by  1C7 

9 —  78  Who  on  the  27th  supported  the  motion  of  Mr.  Home, 

"  For  a  more  detailed  Statement  of  the  manner  in 
which  £1,781,326  estimated  for  the  Supply  of  the 
Naval  Service  was  to  be  expended  before  the  Supply 
was  granted.*' opposed  by  129 

10—  66  Who  on  the  28th  supported  the  motion  of  Mr.  Aid. 

Wood,  ''  For  a  Committee  to  enquire  into  the  cause 
of  the  Outrage  committed  on  Mr.  Sheriff  Waithman, 
in  front  of  Knightsbridge  Barracks."  ....  opposed  by  184 

11 —  39  Who  on  the  4th  March  supported  the  motion  of  Mr. 

Pascoe  Grenfell,  '^  To  postpone  the  claose  in  the 
5  per  Cent.  Reduction  Bill  for  remuneration  to  the 
Bank,  for  further  investigation," opposed  by    76 
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12 —  51  Who  on  the  same  day  supported  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Hume,  ''  That  the  Regular  Army  be  reduced  from 
68,802  to  57,802,  or  10,000  men," opposed  by  196 

18 —  88  Who  on  the  14th  March  supported  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Creevey,  "  For  an  enquiry  into  the  Duties  of  the 
Board  of  Control," opposed  hy  273 

14—  33  Who  on  the  15th  supported  the  motion  of  Mr.  Home, 

"  To  reduce  the  expences  of  the  Military  Staff  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies,  from  £96,846  to 
£84,000," opposedhy  109 

15—  18  Who  on  the  20th  supported  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hume, 

"  To  reduce  the  Salary  of  the  Judge  Advocate- 
General  from  to  £1,500 per  Ann.,  .opposedhy  124 

16—  17  Who  on  the  28th  supported  the  question  of  a  Peti- 

tion from  the  Inhabitants  of  Bethnal  Green,  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Hunt,  and  imputing  notorious  and  avowed 
Corruption  in  Parliament— should  lie  on  the  table 
> opposed  by    67 

17—  26  Who  on  the  20th  supported  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hume, 

"  For  a  reduction  of  £5,000  W  Ann.  in  the  expences 
of  the  Staff  of  the  Royal  Military  College,"  opposed  by    75 

18—  21  Who  on  the  22d  supported  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hume, 

'*  To  reduce  the  charge  for  Sinecure  Offices  in  the 
Garrisons  abroad  and  at  home  £12,000  per  Annum," 
• , opposed  hy    80 

19 —  30  WTio  on  the  25th  supported  the  motion  of  Mr  Hume, 

"  To  reduce  the  Vote  for  the  Expence  of  the  Ord- 
nance Establishments  at  the  Tower  and  in  Pall  Mall 
£10,000  per  Anihim opposed  by    95 

20 —  22  Who  on  the  same  date  supported  the  motion  of  Mr. 

Creevey,  relating  to  a  misapplication  of  the  4i  per 
Cent  Duties  in  Barbadoes opposed  by    62 

21 —  39  Wlio  supported  a  further  motion  relating  to  the 

same  subject    opposed  by 

22—  49  Who  on  the  8th  March  supported  the  motion  of  Mr. 

Denman,  ''  To  extend  the  time  for  the  holders  of  5 
per  cent  Stock  entering  their  dissents  to  the  transfer 
from  the  16th  to  30th  March" opposed  by  143 

23 —  84  Who  on  the  24th  April  supported  the  motion  of  Sir 

Francis  Bordett,  for  an  Address  to  the  King  to  remit 
the  further  punishment  of  Mr.  Hunt    ....  opposed  by  223 
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24—  37  Who  OD  the  8th  May  supported  the  motion  of  Mr. 

WyriU,  '<  That  the  best  and  most  effectual  relief  that 
coold  be  given  to  the  Agricoltaral  interest,  was  a 
large  remission  of  Taxation opptned^ly  120 

25—  67  Who  on  the  14th  sapported  the  motion  of  Mr.  flame, 

'^  For  an  Address  to  His  Majesty  to  direct  enquiry  into 
the  State  of  the  Government  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
and  the  cause  of  Martial  Law  having  been  pro- 
claimed, and  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Islands  disarmed 
opposed  by  152 

26 — 147  Who  on  the  15th  sapported  the  motion  of  Mr.  Lcn- 
oard,  *^  For  a  Ccwamittee  to  enquire  into  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  3rd  class  of  the  Civil  last  for  Ambassadors 
and  Gonsuli,  and  to  consider  whether  any  redaction 
conld  be  made  in  that  expence/' opposed  by  274 

27 — 141  Who  on  the  supported  the  motion  of  Mr.  Warre, 
**  That  without  detriment  to  the  public  service,  the 
charge  of  the  Mission  to  the  Swiss  Cantons  might 
be  reduced  to  a  scale  of  expenditure  not  exceeding 
the  sum  annually  received  by  Lord  Kobert  Fitz- 
gerald and  Mr.  Wickham,  from  May  1792  to  Jan. 
1798,  and  for  which  sum  the  duties  of  the  Mission 
have  punctually  been  performed  for  one  year  and 
eight  months  preceding  the  recent  appointment  of 
Mr.H.Wynn." opposed  by  ^7 

28 —  ^  Who  on  the  3d  June  supported  the  motion  of  Mr. 

Coke  of  Norfolk,  for  laying  on  the  table  a  petition  of 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  Hundred  of  North  Greenhoe,  in 
that  County,  complaining  of  Agricultural  distress 
• oppasedhy    80 

29—  54  Who  on  the  same  date  sapported  the  motion  of  Mr. 

Hume,  for  taking  from  the  Sinking  Fund  the  amount 
to  which  it  was  proposed  to  relieve  tiie  Country  in 

Taxes,  instead  of  by  borrowing opposed  by    81 

30—117  Who  on  the  4th  June  sapported  the  motion  of  Sir 
James  Maeintosh,  <'  That  the  House  will  at  an  early 
period  of  the  next  session  of  Parliament,  take  into 
their  most  serious  consideration  the  means  of 
increasing  the  efficacy  of  the  Criminal  Laws,  by 
abating  their  undue  rigour," opposed  by  \0\ 
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31 — 101  Who  on  the  24th  Jane  supported  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Brougham,  *<  That  the  inflnence  now  possessed  by  the 
Crown  is  nnnecessary  for  maintaining  its  Constitu- 
tional prerogatives,  destructiye  of  the  independence 
of  Parliament,  and  inconsistent  with  the  well  govern- 
ment of  the  realm,'' opposed  by  216 

32—  42  Who  on  the  26th  supported  the  motion  of  Mr.  Creevy, 

for  the  repeal  of  the  Superannuation  Bill  of  1797, 
opposed  by  143 

33 —  59  Who  on  the  2d  July  supported  the  motion  of  Mr. 

Hobhouse,  that  the  Tax  on  Windows  in  Great  Britain 
is  unjust,  unequal  in  its  operation,  and  most  oppres- 
sive to  tliose  especially  who  are  least  able  to  bear  it, 
and  that  it  appeared  to  the  House  that  the  said  Tax 
should  be  forthwith  and  immediately  repealed, 
opposedhy  146 

34 —  94  Who  on  the  5th  June  opposed  themotionof  Mr.  Peel 

for  leave  to  extend  the  operations  of  the  Alien  Bill 
for  two  years suppot  ted  by  1 89 

35—  72  Who  on  the  14th  opposed  the  further  progress  of  the 

said  Bill supportedby  108 

36—68  Who  on  the  1st  July  opposed  its  still  further  progress 

.supportedby  142 

: \ 

0;^  The  Notations  A,  L.R,  M,  in  theMargio,  seem  to  require  a  further 
elucidation  than  is  given  at  page  4 — A .  the  proposition  of  Viscount  Althorp 
was  for  a  bounty  of  18s  ^  Qr.  on  the  Exportation  of  Wheat,  and  on  all 
other  Grain  in  proportion. 

X.  The  proposition  of  Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge  was  for  a  duty  of  408  ^ 
Qr.  on  the  Importation  of  Wheat,  and  on  all  other  Grain  and  artides  of 
Agricultural  produce,  such  as  Hides,  Tallow,  ButW,  Bark,  &c.  in  pro- 
portion. 

R,  Hie  proposition  of  Mr.  Ricardo  was  for  a  duty  of  20s  ^  Qr.  on  the 
Importation  of  Wheat,  and  on  other  Grain  in  proportion,  to  be  reduced 
Is  }P  Qr.  annually  till  it  was  down  to  lOs,  at  which  duty  to  be  permaneot, 
and  a  permanent  Bounty  of  7s  ^  Qr.  on  Exportation. 

M,  The  proposition  of  Lord  Londonderry  was  to  admit  Wheat  to  Im- 
portation at  a  duty  of  12s  ^  Qr.  and  all  other  Grain  in  proportion,  which 
was  opposed  by  contending  for  the  G>rn  Law  as  it  then  stood,  by  which 
all  Grain  was  prohibited  Importation  until  the  average  price  of  Wheat 
for  three  months  attains  the  price  of  $0s  ^  Qr. 
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TABLE  I. 

ALPHABETICAL  LIST   OF  THE  MEMBERS 

OF  THB 

COMMONS  HOUSE  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

Corrected  to  the  5th  February ^   1823. 


During  the  Session  of  1822  a  return  was  moved  for  and  ordered  to  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House,  of  all  such  Members  who  hold  places  of  profit  or  emolument,  and  who  sit  and  vote  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  stating^  the  amount  of  such  salaries,  profits,  or  emoluments,  and  also  of 
all  such  Members  who  hold  Commissions  in  the  Navy  and  Army.  In  compliance  with  this 
order,  a  return  was  made  of  89  Members,  under  7  several  Classes,  who  sit  and  vote  in  the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament,  receivingf  salaries,  profits,  and  emoluments,  in  the  aggregate  to 
the  Amount  of  .£183,372  8s  ll|d  ^  Annum.  In  the  following;  list  these  89  Members  are 
noted  by  a  :{:  and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  form  the  bulk  of  that  phalanx  who  regularly  assemble 
to  out-vote  those  Members  who  are  returned  to  Parliament  by  the  voice  of  the  People. 
A  return  was  also  made  of  Fifty-nine  other  Members,  jirho  hold  Commissions  in  the  Navy  and 
Army,  pay  and  emoluments  not  stated ;  which  59  are  noted  by  a  §— «everal  other  Members  are 
noted  by  a  4"— -as  Sons,  Brothers,  or  dependants  on  those  sharing  the  £183,372  8s  lljd^ 
Annum,  or  otberways  participating  largely  of  the  Taxes— such  as  Oiandos  Marquis,  eldcist  Sou 
of  oneof  the  chiefs  of  the  Grenville  party ;  Apsley  Lord,  eldest  Son  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  Colonies,  who  receives  about  £15,000  ^  Annum  out  of  the  Taxes  not  included  in  the  before 
mentioned  Sum  of  £183,372  8s  ll|--all  the  others  noted  by  a  4-  are  more  or  less  directly  or 
indirectly  linked  with  the  participators  in  pay  or  emoluments  out  of  the  Taxes,  and  will  as 
uniformly  be  seen  in  the  list  of  those  majorities  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  people  from 
whom  they  draw  so  large  a  share  of  their  means  of  subsistence  ! !  I 

Those  Members  printed  in  Italics  are  new  Members  recently  returned. 
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*  16  A  I 
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►  No.  27 
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A  M 


*  c  ♦  Barham,  J.  F Stockbridge ffan/* *  **    *    r  *  SAW 
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[lOil 


f9 


♦  p  ♦  Bright,  H Bristol    .. 

t  c  t  Broadhead,  T.  H,  L.  . . . .  Yannoath 
t 


*  Brougham,  H Winchelsea Swsex 

f  Brown,  Peter    Rye .do- 


Brown,  Right  Hon.DeAiiis  Kilkenny  City  . . .  ,Ireland\\ 

•  c       Brown,  Dominic Mayo  County  ........ .do, 

f  c      Brown,  James.....   . . . .  Mayo  Co«n^ do, 

•f  p      Brownlotir,  Charles Armagh  County  ..... .do. 

f  p  f  §  Bruce,  Robert Clackmannon  i^KossCnties 

f  p      Brudenell,  Lord Marlborough WUti 

Bruea,  H , .  Carlow  County    .  ^Ireland 

f  Buchanan,  John DumfaiurtoB  Cianty^Scotid  f 

♦  *  Burdett,  Sir  Francis,  Bart  Westminster City 

t      t  t  §  Burgh,  Sir  Ulysses  . .  Carlow  County   .. Ireland f\f 
f  p  *  Burrell,  Sir  C. M.  Bart  •  •  New  Sboreham. . .  .Sussex 
f  p      Burrell,  Walter , .  Sussex  . , County 

c       Bury^ Viscount    Arundel .^^.Siusex 

f         BtttterwofthyJosoikh  •••.  Doy^   ,, .....Bjtnif 


a  b  e  \d\e 

♦  *  Baring,  Henry Colchester  . .  .\. . .  .Efsex  *| 

♦  f     .Baring, SirThomas, Bart  Wyoombe Bucks 

♦  €  ♦  §  Barnard,  Viscount  ....  Tregony Cornwall 

t  Bame,  Michael  Dunwich Suffolk 

^  c  *  Barat,  S.  M.  ., Richmond York 

t  t  Barry,  Right  Hon.  J.  M.  Cavan  County ....  Ireland    f  t 

t  Bastard,  E.P Devon   iCounty^ 

t    '      §Bastard,John Dartmouth Dewm 

t  p  t  t  Bathurst,  Right  Hon.  C.  Harwich Essex  f    t 

t  p  t  t  Bathurst  Hon.  S,  T.  . .  St  Germains. . . ,  Cornwall      t 

♦  c  ♦  Beaumont  T.  W Northumberland  . .  County 

e  *  Becher,  W.  W Mallow Ireland 

c      Bective,  Earl  of .  ^ Meath  County do, 

V  Belfast  £ari  of    Belfas]t do, 

€  ♦  Belgrave,  Viscount Chester City 

♦  c       Benet  John Wilts County 

■*      ♦  Bemiet,  Hon.  H.  G Shrewsbury Town 

p      Bent  John Totness Devon 

f  p      §  Beidinck,  Lord  F.  C.  . .  Weobly Hereford^ 

♦  c  ♦  JDentinck, Lord W. H.C.Nottingham County 

♦  ♦  Benyon,  Benjamin Stafford Town 

f  p      §  Beresford,  Sir  J.  P.  Bart.  Coleraine Ireland 

t  p      t  Beresford,  Lord  George  Waterford  County  . . .  .rfo. 

♦  *  Bemal,  Ralph Rochester City 

p      Bernard,  Viscount Bandon  Bridge  . .  Ireland 

Bernard,  Thos.  jun King's  County do. 

f  c  t  Binning,  Lord Rochester City  1 1 1 1  f 

Birch,  Joseph NotUngham Town 

Bird,  Sir  W.  Bagwell   . .  Tipperary  County.  Ireland 

t  p      Blackbume,  John   Lancaster  .......  County 

t  p  t  Blatr,  James   Aldeburgh Suffotk      f  f 

t      t  Blake,  Robert ...Arundel Sussex    ft 

♦  €  *  Blake,  Sir  Francis,  Bart  Berwick 
A      *  Boughey,  Sir  John,  Bart.  Stafford   County 

Boughton,SirW.£.  R.  Bart  Evesham Worcester    *  2 

t      t  t  Bourn,  Right  Hon.  W.  S.  Christdiurch HanU  1 1 1 

f  p      Bouverie,  Hon.  B.  B . . . .  Downton , .  ^Wilts 

f  Bradiihaw,  R.  H Brackley ....  Northampton    f  f 

€       Brandling,  C.  J Northumberland. .  County    +  * 

t  ^  Brecknock,  Earl  of. . . .  Ludgershail Wilts 

Bridges,  George London ^City  f  f 

"  -  '  ■  '  ...City    -' 

..Isle  of  Wight  \    f    f 
1^  Brogden,  James   L^unceston    ...  Cornwall  f  1 1 1 1 1 
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[1^ 


a  b 
fP 

P 
t  c 
t  * 


P 

*  c 

fp 

ip 


t  I  Copley,  Sir  J.  S Ashburton Devon 

Corbett,  Panton Sbiewsbuiy     Salop  f 

Cotterell,  Sir  J.  G.  Bart. .  Hereford Countp 

t  X  Courtenay,  T.  P. Totness  Devon 

t  t  Coartenay,  William  . . .  Exeter  City do 

§  Cradock,  Sheldon Camelford CornwaH 

t  X  Cranbome,  Viacount  . .  Hereford Tow7t 

Crawley.  Samuel Honiton Devon 

Creevey,  Thomas Appleby  ....  Westmorland 

t  Cripps,  Joseph    Cirencester ....  Gloucester 

X  Croker,  J.  W Bodmin Comwal  f 

♦  Crompton,  S Retford   '.  .Notts,  * 

Crosbie,  James   Kerry  County  ....  Ireland 

X  Cuffe,  Jaibes Tralee do 

Cummin^,  George Foitrose  district .  Scotland  f 

Curteis,£.J Sussex County 

Curtis.  Sir  Wm.  Bart.  . .  London City 

Curwen,  J.  C Cumberland County 

Curzon,  Hon.  R Clithero Lancaster 

X  Cust,  Hon.  £ Grantham  . . .  Lincolnshire 

\  Cust,  Hon.  P.  F Honiton Devon 


defy 


t  p      §  Dalrymple,  J.  A 

t  c      baly,  James    

Davenport,  D 

^Davies,  T.  H 

4.  Davis,  R.  H 

4-  Dawkins,  James 

X  Dawkins,  Henry 

t  Dawson,  G.  R 

Dawson,  J.  H.  M 

*  De  Crespigny,  Sir  W,  firt 
Deerhurst, Viscount  .... 

*  Dennison,  W.  J..^^ 

*  Denman, Thomas  ..;... 

Dent,  John 

Dickenson,  Wm 

Disbrowe,  E.  C, 

Divett,  Thomas 

t  Dodson,  J 

Domville,  Sir  C 

Don,  Sir  Alexander  .... 
Douji^las,  John 

*  +DougIas,W.  R.  K 

fDoveton,  Gab 

t  p  t  t  Dowdeswell,  Jas.  E.  . . 

t  p  t  Downie,  Robert 

4-  Drummond,  Home  .... 

t  Drummond,  James 

p      Drake,  T.T 

t  P      §  Drake,  W.T. 

t  p      Dugdalc,D.S 

t  Dunaily,  Lord 

t  Duncannon, Viscount.... 

Duncomb,  Charles 

t  Duncomb,  Wm 

Dundas,  Charles 

*  Dundas,  Hon.  Thomas  . . 
t  Dundas,  Right  Hon.  W. 
\  Donlop^  James    ...... 
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i 
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t  0 
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•  e 

t 
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Appleby  ....  Westmorland 
Galway  County  .  .Ireland 

Chester County 

Worcester City 

Bristol    

Hastings    Sussex 

Boroughbric^e    ....  York 

Londonderry City 

Clonmell Ireland 

Southampton Hants 

Worcester City 

Surrey    ,,,, County 

Nottingham Town 

Poole Dorset 

Somerset    County  i 

Windsor Berks 

Gatton   Surrey 

Rye Sussex 

Bossiney      Cornwall  t 

Roxburg  County,  Scotland 
Minehead  *,,,,, Somerset 
Dumfries  district,  Scotland 

Lancaster    Town 

Tewkesbury  ,  .Gloucester 
Stirling  district . .  Scotland  i 

Stirling  County  do. 

Perth  County do. 

Amersham Bucks 

Do do 

Warwick  ....   . .  .County 

Oakharopton Devon 

Malton York 

Newport Hants 

Grimsby  ,,., Lincolnshire 

Berks County 

Richmond York 

Edinburgh , .  .City  f 

Kiri^oudbright  Co.Scotland 


tt 


tt 
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t 
t 

tt 

c 
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tt 
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Margin 
15 

17  31 
S[o.26&9T 

5/2 

No.  IX 


No.  23 
5 

31 
No.  26 


7 

No.  24 
8  M 
No  31 
No.  30 
No.  30 
4 
12 
3 
No.  2 


No.  1 
N0.27&31 


N0.11&30 
8  M 


No.  1&29 
3 


Gower,  Lord  F.  L Blechingley Surrey 

t  p     Graham^  Sir  Janoes . . . . . .  Carlisle City 

*  f      Graham,  Sandford ......  Ludgershall    Wilts 


11 
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•  be 

♦  c      Grant,  J.  P 

t  p  t  Grant, A.C 

t  e  t  -I-  Grant,  Rt.  Hon.  C.  • . 

t  c      Grant,  F.  W 

t      t  Grant,  G.  M 

e   *  Grattan,  James  .,....,. 

t         t  Graves^  Lord 

*. e      Grenfell,  Pascoe 

P  i  hX  Greville,  Sir  C.  J 

*  e      Griffith,  J.  W 

t         Grossett,  J.  R 

Grosvenor^  Hon,  R, ,,,.. 

p      Grosvenor,  R,  E.  D 

§  GrosTenor,  Thomas .... 

•  c  •  Goise,  Sir  B.  W.  Bart  . . 

*  f      Gamely  Hudson 

•  Gnmey,  R,  Hanbary  •  • .  • 

*  *  HaIdimand,Wm 

*  e      Hamilton,  Lord  A* 

*  e      Hamilton,  Sir  H.  P 

p  t  Handley,  Henry 

t  e  t  H  Hardinge,  Sir  H.  Bart. 

tp      j|Hart,G.V 

t  c      Hartopp,  George 

t  e      Harvey,  Charles 

t  p      §  Harvey,  Sir  Eliab  Bart. 

Hawkins,  Sir  C.  Bart.    . . 

a  c  ^  Heatheote,  J.  G 

*  Heatheote,  Sir  G.  Bart.. . 
H€ber,R 

•  Heron,  Sir  R.  Bart 

J  HerrieSfJ.C. ..,,. 

t  p  •  Heygate,  Wm 

*  c      k  Hill,  Lord  Arthur 

t  p  t  f  Hill,RightHon.SirG.F, 

Hill,  Rowland 

*  c  ♦  Hobhoase/J .  Cam 

t  p      Hodson,  John 

tpt-l-Holford,G.P.... 

a         Holmes,  Sir  L.  T.  Bart. . . 
t  p  t  t  Holmes,  Wro 

*  c  *  Honeywoed,  W.  P 

t         §  Hope,  Hon.  Sir  A.  ...• 
t      t  tHope,SirW.  J.  ...... 

•  «  *  Hornby,  E , 

t         Horrocks,  S , 

t  p  t  §  Hotham,  Lord 

+  c      Houldsworth,  Thomas  .. 

c      |Howard,  Hon.  F.  G . . . , 
Howard,  Lord  H.  T.  H.  M. 

•  e      Howard,  Hon.  W 

Hudson,  Harrinton 

*  e      §  Hughes,  W.L 

t         Hulse,  Sir  C.  Bart 

♦  c  ♦  Hume,  Joseph 

♦  c  •  Hurst,  Robert 

t  c  t  tHuskisson,Rt  Hon.W. 

♦  c  •  Hutchinson,  Hon.  C.  H. . 

Hyde,  John 


Tavistock  Pevon 

Lestwithiel    ....  Cornwall 
Inverness  County  Scotland 

Elgin  County    do 

Sutherland  County  ,..,do 
Wicklow  County .  Ireland 
Milbome  Port  .  .Somerset  , 
Penryn  ........ ComtPflfl ft 

Warwick Town 

Denbigh    ...• do 

Chippenham  Wilts 

Shsitesbury Dorset 

New  Romney Kent 

Chester City 

Gloucester County 

Newton Hants 

Norwich , .  ,City 


Ciiyftttt 


Ipswich St4^olk\  t 

Lanark  County  .  i Scotland* 
Jedburgh, &c.  district ,.do    f 
Heytesbury     ......Wihsff 

Durham  ^*_ 

Donegal  County.  .Ireland^-f 

Dundalk    do 

Carlow  Town   dof 

Essex County  f 

St.  Ives Cornwall  f 

Boston Lincoln 

Rutland County 

Oxford     University 

Peterborough     ....  City 

Harwich Essex 

Sudbury Suffolk 

Down  County  ....Ireland 
Londonderry  City    ,...do 

Salop CovMty\ 

Westminster City 

Wigan    Lancashire 

Queenboro   Kent 

Newport Hants 

Bishop's  Castle  . . .  .Salop  f 

Kent County 

Linlithgow  CowEkX.Scotland, 

Dumfries  County do 

Preston Lancashire 

Do do 

Leominster   .,.. Hertford i 

Pontefract    York 

Castle  Bising,,,, Norfolk 

Steyning Sussex 

Morpeth .  Northumberland 

Helstone Cornwalli 

Wallingford    Berks 

WestLooe  ....  Cornwall 
Aberdeen,  &c.  dist.Scotld, 

Horsham    Sussex 

Liverpool Lancaster  t  tit  t 

Cork  City Ireland* 

Youghall  d&i 
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fM.    h  e  Margin 

*  James,  William  ........  Carlisle 26 

i"  p  t  t  Jenkifison,  Hon.  C.  C. .  East  GriDstead. . .  ,S 

*  p      Jervoise,  G.  P Hampshire    d  13 

i-  Innes,  Sir  H.  JBart. ......  Kirk wall,&c.  dist  Sco 

\  p      X  Innes,  John  Grampound  ....  Cor 

Jooelyn,  Hon.  J Louth  County  .,,.Ir  L 

c  *  §  Johnstone,  W.  A.  •  •  •  •  • .  Boston Lincoh  1 1 

+  c       4- Joliffe,  Hylton Petersfield 1 

Jones,  John Carmarthen ' 

■f-  p  +  Irving,  John. Bramber S 

i-  p  t  Kech,G.  A.  L Leicester O 

*  c      Kennedy,  T.  F Ayr,Irvine,&c.di8t.iS(C  '  11 

t  Kerr,  D.  . .   AthJone Ir 

§  Kinff,  Colonel Sligo  County 

King,  Sir  J.  D.  Bart Wycombe 2  L 

■f  e      Kingsboro,  Viscount..   .  Cork  County   ..../r 

■f  j>  t  Kinnersley,  W.  S Newcastle Sta 

f  p  f  KnatohbaU,  Sir £. Bart..  Kent C  1 

t  p     Knox,  Hon. T Dungannon  .,.,,. Ir 

Lamb,  Hon, G Dungarvon  »,,,,. Ir  ^  5  R 

*  e      Lamb,Hon.  W Hertford C  '  No.  II  R 

*  e  *  Lambton,  J.  G Durham €  16  iff 

*  p  ♦  Langston,  J.  H Woodstock  O  No26&27ll 

t     t  Lascelles,  W.  S Northallerton 

c      Latouche,  Robert   ;  Kildare  County  ,,Ir>  '  4  JT 

a  e  *  Lawley,  Frank    Warwick C( 

t         Leake,  Wm Malmcsbury   1 

t  c      X  Legge,  Hon.  H Banbury    O; 

Legh,  llioroas Newton Lance 

p      Leigh,  Francis New  Ross    Ir 

p  *  Leigh,  Jas.    H Winchester   No.  30  £ 

*  p  *  Lemon,  Sir  W.  Bart Cornwall  , C  6 

*  c  ♦  Lennard,T.  B Ipswich S\  21 

t  p  f  Lennox,  Lord  J.  G Chichester  City. . .  <S  '  No.  7 

t  p      Leslie,  E.  P Monaghan  County./r 

t  c      Lester,  B.L Poole .1  '  3 

t  p      Lethbridge,  Sir  T.  Bart. .  Somerset   C  '  b  L 

t  c  t  t  Lewis,  T.  F Beaumaris I 

t  p      Lewis,  Wyndham CardifiF 

Leycester,  Ralph    Shaftesbury L  ^  \^  AW 

+  p     X  Lindsay,  Hon.  H. . .   . .  Perth,Dundee,4T.dist 

+         Lindsay,  Lord Wigan Lam 

t         Littleton,  E.  J Stafford C  *  No.  30 

a  e      I  Lloyd,  J.  M New  Shoreham. . ,  .<S 

c      Lloyd,  Sir  E.  P.  Bart....  FlintTown 1  *  8 

t  c      Loyd,  Samuel  Jones  ....  Hythe    

ap     Lockharl,J.  J Oxford   ^6LM 

t         Lockhart,  W.  E Selkirk  County  ..Sci  4 

t  p  t  t  Long,  Right  Hon.  Sir  C.  Haslemere    S\ 

Lopes,  Sir  M.  M.  Bart. . .  Westbury    

t        ^  Lovaine,  Lord Beralstone J 

t  p  t  1 1  Lowther,  Hon.  H.  C. .  Westmoreland  ...  C 

t  p  t  +  Lowther,  John Cumberland 

t  P  t  4-  Lowther,  J.  H ^  Cockermouth,  Cumbe 

t  p  t  4-  Lowther,  Viscount  . .    .  Westmoreland C 

t  P      Lucy,  George Fowey Cor 

t  p  t  t  Lushington,  S.  R Canterbury    i^n^ijiyi n  i  mi  i 

*  c      Lashington,  Doctor  S. . . ,  Ilchester Somerset]  \    *  *  |  |*|*  22 
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a  b  e 

t  p  t  Lattrell,  3.V Minehead Somerset 

t         %  LygoD,  Hon.  H.  B Worcester Cowiiy  t 
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•  e  • 
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tp 
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Maberley,  John  

|Maberley,  W.  L 

Macdonald,  James 

Macdonald,  R.  G 

Macintosh,  Sir  Jas.  Bart. 
Mackenzie,  Thomas,  jun, 
tMcNagbten.E.  A  .... 

Macqueen,  T.  P 

Madocks,  W.  A 

Magennis,  Rd 

§  Mahon,  Hon.  S 

§  4-  Manners,  Lord  R .  • . . 
X  Manners,  Lord  G.  S.  .  • 

4-  Manning,  Wm 

Mansfield,  John  • 

Marjoribanks,  S 

Maijori banks.  Sir  J.  Bart 
§  Markham,  Admiral .... 

Marryatt,  Jos 

Martin,  James 

Martin,  Richard 

X  Martin,  Sir  T.  B 

§Maule,  Hon.  W.  R.... 

Maxwell,  John    

Maxwell,  J.  W.  , 

Maxwell,  Sir  W.  Bart.  . . 

Milbank,  Mark    

Mildmay,  P.  St.  John. . . . 

Mile8,P.J 

Mills,  Charles   

Milton,  Viscount 

Mitchell,  John 

Monk,  J.  B 

Money,  W.  T 

Monteith,  H » 

X  Montgomery,  James. . . 
I  Montgomery,  Sir  J.Bart. 

Moore,  Peter  

Morgan,  Sir  C.  Bart.    . . . 

§  Morgan,  G.  G 

X  Morland,  Sir  S.  B.  Bart. 
Mostyn,  Sir  Thos.  Bart. . 
I  Mountcharles,  Earl .... 

Munday,  Frs 

§  Munday,  George 

Musgrave,  Sir  P.  Bart.  . . 


Abingdon    Berks 

Northampton Town 

Cahie   WiUs** 

Plympton Devon    f 

Knaresboro' York 

Ross  County  . . .  .Scotland 

Orford Suffolk^ 

Eastlobe Cornwall  \ 

Chippenham   Wilts 

Enniskellen  ......  Ireland  f 

Roscommon  County  ,  .do, 

Leicester   County 

Cambridge ,do. 

Lymington Hants  \  f 

Xeicester .Town 

Hythe    Kent 

Berwick  County. .  Scotland 

Portsmouth    '. HarUs 

Sandwich Kent 

Tewkesbury    . .  Gloucester 
Galway  County  .,  Ireland 

Plymouth   Devon 

Forfar  County  ,,  Scotland 

Renfrew  County do. 

Downpatrick   . . . ,  Ireland 
Wigtown  County,iS'co/Zflwc? 

Camelford Cornwall 

Winchester    City 

Westbury    Wilts 

Warwick Tovm 

Tork ...County 

Kiugston.on-Hull  ..York 

Reading Berks 

St.  Michaels  . . .  .Cornwall 
Selkirk,  &c.  district,  Scotld 

Ayr  County    Scotland 

Peebles  County do. 

Coventry    City 

Monmouth    ......  County 

Brecon    Wales^ 

St.  Mawes Cornwall^ 

Flint  County Wales  * 

Donegal  County. .  Ireland  f 

Derby    County 

Boroughbridge York 

Petersfield Hants 


t  §  Neale,  Sir  H.  B 

*  c      Neville,  Hon.  R... 

*  p  *  Newman,  R.  W. 

*  e  -  ^'  
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♦  Newport,Rt  Hon.SirJ.Brt. 

Newry,  Viscount 

X  Nichol,  Right  Hon.Sir  J. 

X  Nightingale,  S.  M 

Noel,  Sir  G.N.  Bart 

X  Nolan,  Michael 

Normanby,  Viscount , '. . 


Lymington Hants 

Berks County 

Exeter  City Devon 

Waterford  City  .  .Ireland 

Newry  City do. 

Bedwin Wilts 

Eye    Suffolk 

Rutland County 

Barnstaple .Devon 

Hi§hamFerrers,iVbrfAa»^ 
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t  c      §  Pringle,  Sii^  W."  H.' ....  Lisl^eard    . .  7. .' . Comt(;«//|t|t|t|+|  'Ml 
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C*o 


a  b  €  *  4^ 

§  Proby,  Hon.  G.  L. Wicklow County.  .Ireland 

e  *  Fryse,  Pryse Cardigan  Town  ....  W^les 


*  Pym,  Francis Bedford * . . ..Comty 


*  c  * 
«      « 

a  c 

tp  t 
tct 


tpt 


t  p     I  Rae,  Sir  W.  Bart 

\  p     X  Raine,  Jona 

c      Ramsay,  Sir  A.  Bart 

*  Ramsbottom,  John 

*  c  *  Ramsden,  J.  C 

Rice,  Hon.  George.     ... 
Rioe, T.  S.   •.•••••..••• 

Ricardo,  D ^ 

Rickford,  W 

Ridley,  Sir  M.  W.  Bart. . 

Robart8,A.W 

§  Robarts,  G.  J 

Roberts,  W.  A 

Robertson,  A 

X  Robinson,  Right  Hon.  F. 
Robinson,  Sir  G.  Bart.  . . 

Rochfort,  G.H 

Rogers,  E « • . 

X  Rose,  Right  Hon.  G.  . . 
§  Ross,  Charles    • 

a         %  Rowley,  Sir  Josias  .... 

*  4?  *  Rowley,  Sir  Wm 

*  e       Rumbold,  C.  K 

*  e  *  Rassell,  Lord  John 

*  e  *  %  Russell,  Lord  G.  W.  . . 
tpt  Rnssdl,  Jesse  Watts  .... 

Rnssell,  Wm 

*  e      Russell,  R.  Greenlnll. . , . 
\  p      I  Ryder,  Right  Hon.  R. 

4-  Sandon,  Viscount  .... 
e  ♦  Scarlet,  James    ........ 

c      Scott,  James   

p      Scott,  Samuel 

p  t  Scott,  Hon.  W.  H.  J . . . 
t  Scourfield,  W.  H 

Scudamore,  R.  P 

Sebright,  Sir  J.  S.  Bart. . 

Sefton,  Earlof..... 

§  Sejrmour,  Hor 

Shaw,  Sir  Robert,  Bart. . 

Shelly,  Sir  John,  Bart  . . 

Shififner,  Sir  G.  Bart 

Skeffington,  Right  Hon.  T. 

•s    rSmith,  Abel   ..... 

J  i  \  Smith,  John    ...... 

u&  I  <  Smith,  George  .... 

J  I  i  Smith,  Samuel  .... 

P    V Smith, Hon. R.  .... 

♦  Smith,  Wm 

t  Smith,  Christopher 

Smith,  Robert.  ^ 

Smith, T.  A. ••••..•••.. 

Smyth,  Wm 

tpt  Sneyd,  Nathaniel 

t  p  t  t  Somerset,  Lord  G 


Crail,  &€.  district,  ^cotZajuI 

Newport    , . 

Kincardine  County,  ScoM 

Windsor Berks 

Malton York 

Carmarthen  County,  Yfia2f« 
Limerick  City  . . .  .Ireland 

Portarlington do, 

Aylesbury Bueki^ 

Newcastle  on  Tyne..^... 

Maidstone Kent 

Wallingford   • Berks 

Bewdley  ......  Worcester 

Grampound 

Ripon   

Northampton  ......  Town 

WesUneathCoimty,  Jr«2(md 
Bishops  Castle  . . . ,  Salop 

Christcburch Hants 

Orford ...Suffolk 

Kiusale 

Suffolk   County 

Yarmouth    Norfolk 

Huntingdon County 

Bedford Town 

Gatton  Surrc'i 

Saltash Comwm 

TMrsk ....York 

Tiverton ..Devon 
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Tiverton Devon 

Peterboro  .........  .City 

Bridport Dorset 

Whitchurch    . 

Hastings    Sussex 

Haverfordwest  ....Wales 

Hereford Town 

Hertford .County 

Droitwich Worcester 

Lisburne Ireland 

DubMnCity do. 

Lewes .Sussex 

Lewes do. 

Louth  Coimty 

Midhurst    Sussc^* 

Midhurst do, 

Wendover Bucks 

Wendover    .do, 

Bucks    County 

Norwich , .  .City 

St  Albans Hertford 

Lincoln ^' 

Andover 

DroghedUw Ireland 

Cavaa  County do, 

Monmouth    Countyif 
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t  p  t  t  Ward,  Robert  . . , Hiulemeie. ......  .^«rj^|tlt|t|+lt|t|  I 

t         t  Warren,  Charles Dorchester Towi\j\  |t|t|  |  |  | 
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Tannonth,  Earl Antrim  County   . .  IrelanS 

Yorke,  Sir  Joseph  S Riegate Surry  t 


a  b  c  ^Afi9 

t  e  t  t  Warrendcr,  Sir  G.  Bart  Sandwich Kent      +jt 

t      t  Walpole,  Hon.  J King*s  Lynn    . . .  .Norfolk 

a  e  *  Warre,  James  A Taanton Devon 

*  p  ♦  Webbe,  Edward Gloucester *€% 

tpl  Well8,J Maidstone    Keniil 

t  t  Wellesley,  Richard Ennis Ireland  t|t  t|t 

t  P  t  §  Wemys,  J Fife  County    . . .  .Scotland 

t  p      Westenra,  Hon.  H.  B Monaghan  County .  Irelnd  t 

*  c      Western,  C.  C. Essex    Comity 

♦p      WetheraU,C Oxford   ." C%ttt 

*  c  *  Wharton,  John Beverley York 

*  c  ♦  Wbitbread,  S.  C Middlesex    County ' 

*  c  *  Whitbread,  W.  H Bedford    Town 

*  c      White,  Luke Leitrim  County  . .  Ireland ' 

White,  Dublin     do do 

Whitmore,  Thomas Bridgenorth    Salop ' 

Whitmore,  Wm.  Wolr . . .  Do do 

Wigram,  Sir  R Lestwithiel    . . .  .Cornwall 

Wigram,  Wm Wexford  Town   . .  Ireland  t 

Wilberforce,  Wm.  ......  Bramber    Sussex 

t  p  t  Wilbraham,  E.  B Dover Kent  + 

t  p      Wildman,  J.  B Colchester   Essex 

*  Wilkins,  Walter Radnor  County  . . .   Wales 

Williams,  John   Lincoln  City 

Williams,  Owen  ........  Marlow Bucks 

Williams,  Robert Dorchester  .^ Town  1 1 1 

Williams,  Sir  Robt.  Bart.   Carnarvon  County   Wales 

*  e      Williams,  T.  P Marlow   Bucks 

*  ♦  Williams,  Wm Weymouth    ......  Dorset 

Willoughby,  H .Newark    iVb«*ttt 

t  c  t  t  Wilmot,  R.  J Newcastle Stt^ordi i  f  i] 

Wilson,  W.  W.  C Cbckermouth  . .  Cumblnd    1 1 1 1  + 

t  p      Wilson,  Sir  H.  W St  Albans Hertford  t|t  t 

*  c  *  Wilson,  Sir  R.  T Southwark Surry 

-f  p  i  Wilson,  Thomas London City  tit  t  Ijt 

a         Winnington,  Sir  T.  Bart.    Worcester County  *    *    c 

t  p  t  Wodehouse,E Norfolk rfott*  +  * 

t  p      Wodehouse,  Hon.  J Marlboro Wilts  1 1 

§  Wood,  Thomas     Brecon  County Walesiii 

Wood,  Matthew Loudon  City 

I  Worcester,  Marquis  of    Monmouth Town 

Wortley,  J.  S York , . . ,  County  1 1 1 

I  Wrottesley,  H Brackley  . .  .Northampton 

Wyndham,  Wadham . . . .  Salisbury \  City 

Wynne,  Owen . , Sligo  Town Ireland 

e       I  Wynne,  Chas.  W.  W.     Montgomery  Co.  . .  Wales    t 

e       I  Wynne,  Sir  W.  W.  Brt.  Denbigh  County do 

c  *  Wyvill,M York  City 
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U8T  OF  SEVEN  MEMBERS 
vsh)  sat  in  the  Session  of  1821^  but  who  are  now  called  by  a  different  Name  or  Title. 

In  1821  by  the  Name  of  Beauchamp,  Lord  .  .now  Earl  of  Tarmouth. 


Butler,  Hon.  C.  H. 

Cocks,  Hon.  J.  S » 

Fynesy  Henry  ......   /r 

Hare,  Hon.  Hicharu .  /r 
Needham,  Hon.  V ,  .  ,» 
Temple,  Earl /r 


Hon.  C.  H.  Butler  Clarke. 
Viscount  Eastnor. 
Henry  Fynes  Clinton. 
Viscount  Ennianoie. 
ViscJount  Newry* 
Marquis  of  Chandos. 
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LIST  OF  THE  MINORITIES 

ON  36  QXJBSTXONS9 

Divided  on  during  the  Session  of  Parliament  1822. 
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kbercromby,  Hon.  James 

Ulan,  J.  H... 

Uthorp,  Visconnt  , . , . 
Inson,  Hon.  George  . . 

istell,  William 

kubrey.  Sir  John 


^aillie.  Colonel  John  . . 

Baring,  Henry    

Baring,  Sir  Thomas  . . 

BaiiiaoQ,  J.  F , 

Barnard,  Viscount. . . . 

Barat,  S.  M 

Beaumont,  T.  W 

Belgrave,  Viscount    . . 

Benet,  John 

Bennett,  Hon.  H.  G.  . , 
Bentinck,  Lord  W.  H.  C. 
Benyon,  Benjamin .... 

Bernal,  Ralph .... 

Birch,  Jos 

Blake,  Sir  Francis ... , 
Boughey,  Sir  John .... 
Boughton,  SirW.  E.., 

Bright,  Henry 

Brougham,  H. . . , 

Brown,  Dominic 

Burdett,  Sir  Francis  . . 

Bury,  Viscount 

Butterworth,  Joseph . . 

Buxton,  T.  F 

Syng,  George 


23 


Calcraft,  John 

CaIcraft,J.H 

Calvert,  Charles 

Calvert,  Nicholas   ...... 

Campbell,  Hon.  G.  P.   .. 

Carter,  John 

Caulfield,  Hon.  H 

Cavendish,  C.  C 

Cavendish,  Lord  G.  A.  H. 
Cavendish,  Lord  H.  F.  C 

Chaloner,  R 

Chamberlayne,  Wm 

Clifton.  Lord 

Coffin,  Sir  Isaac 


56 
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20 


5617 


89 


30 
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The  followiDg  very  interesting 

ANALYSIS  AND  SUBIMABY, 

li  dsdueed  from   the  preceding  Statement,  viz* 


pToraoTer. 
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li 


Coke,T.W 

Colbome,  Sir  N.  W.  R. . . 

CoDcanDon,  L 

Creevy,Tho9 

Crompton  S. 

CarwcD) J.C  •••»•••••. 

]>*vie8,  T.  H.    ........ 

De  Crespigny,  Sir  W 

Deimian,  Thos 

Dewiisoii,  W.  J.  • 

Dickinson,  W. . . .  • 

t>aocanncMi,  Viscount. . . 
Pandas,  Hon.  Tbos.   ... 


Ebriogton,  Viacoimt . 
FJlice,  Edward  «... 
Evans,  Wm 


Gaskell,  B 

Qlenorcby,  Viseonnt 
Grabam,  Sandford  . . 
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teT  By  the  preceding  Summary  it  will  be  seen  that  out  of  those  Members  i-etumed  from 
places  with  open  and  fair  Election,  there  is  a  majority  in  favor  of  the  Interest  of  the  Peopte 
of  more  than  2  to  1— but  which  majority  is  bo*iie  down  by-lheovterwhehiang  force  of  ue 
151  Votes  retunied  by  the  influence  of  as  few  individuals  !  1 1 

The  population  of  all  the  Boroughs  in  Cornwall  collectively,  is  not  equal  to  the  poputa. 
tkM»  of  the  Town  of  Nottingham. 
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PREFACE. 


Original  letters  of  eminent  persons,  whether  we  consider 
tbein  as  calculated  to  edify,  by  the  display  of  sagacity  and  talent^ 
as  illustrating  manners ;  or  as  delighting  by  their  ease  and  plea- 
sa0try,  have  ever  been  highly  and  deservedly  esteemed.  As  com- 
positions, we  may  class  them  among  the  most  faithful  records  of 
the  human  mind ;  may  respect  them  for  their  tendency  to  promote 
accurate  investigation  in  history,  manners,  science  and  civilisation, 
and,  from  the  virtues  they  delineate,  and  the  failings  they  disclose, 
may  derive  lessons  of  practical  wisdom ;  and  when  no  injury  is 
done  either  to  the  feelings  or  interests  of  the  living,  the  promictioii 
of  them  is  allied  to  those  honorable, pursuits,  by  which  society  is 
enlightened  and  adorned.  Amon^  these,  regal  fetters  relating  to 
private  life,  are  rarely  to  be  met  with,  and  though  like  those  now 
offered  to  the  public,  they  may  at  first  sight  appear  more  curiousir 
than  important,  yet  curiosity  seems  to  rise  with  the  rank  of  the 
writer,  and  if  he  has  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  public  trans- 
actions of  an  eventful  period,  we  are  more  than  commonly  anxious 
to  be  admitted  behind  the  scenes,  where  he  is  viewed  without  dis-> 
guise :  it  is  in  this  undress  of  mind  that  our  Henry  VIIL  is  now 
to  appear  before  us.  Had  we  to  estimate  the  character  of  this  Po- 
tentate by  thes^  letters  only,  his  name  might  havfe  dcfscehded  to 
posterity  without  reproach.  At  the  lime  they  were  written,  he  had 
not  attained  those  years  when,  in  tempers  contumacious  by  nature 
and  rendered  inflexible  by  indulgence,  tenderness  and  delicacy  ore 
supplanted  by  gross  and  selfish  propensities.  To  unrestrained 
passions  Henry  was  not  yet  the  slave ;  in  a  more  advanced  period, 
when  swayed  by  their  despotism,  he  would  not  have  endured  those 
obstacles  which  the  intrigues  of  his  nephew  the  Emperor,  or  the 
want  of  firmness  in  the  Roman  Pontifl^,  so  perpetually  opposed  to 
the  completion  of  his  wishes,  in  ^hitch  these  letters  are  impli- 
cated. 
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•  That  Henrj  at  first  sought  Annft  BdejD  with  diahoiiorable  iti« 
tentioniy  is  a  shuider  dearly  i&proved  by  dhe  tenonr  of  this  corre^ 
^pondence.  If  there  are  a  few  expressiona  '  which  happily  we 
caonot  tolerate^  they  are  assignable  to  the  defective  manners  of  an 
age  when  fenjales  were  occasionally  subjected  to  humiliating  allu<» 
aions ;  for  mental  cultivaticm  and  polished  reserve  had  not  yet  pro- 
duced that  modest  and  correct  demeanor^  whose  gentle  influence 
kas  chastised  the  rude  advances  of  the  opposite  sex,  and  secured 
for  themselves  that  distinguished  rank  in  society  they  now  so  de* 
servedly  possess. 

When  the  editor  first  saw  these  letters  in  the  library  of  the  Va-* 
ttcan  palace,  lie  was  not  aware  they  had  ever  been  published  in 
this  country ;  and  regarding  them  as  a  literary  curiosity^  by  favor 
of  the  Prefect  obtained  copies  of  them. 

How  or  when  they  were  first  there  deposited^  is  still  to  be  as* 
certained.  They  niake  a  part  of  the  "Codices  Vaticani*' (No. 
3731)  or  that  division  which  originally  formed  the  basis  of  the  li« 
brary,  together  with  the  augmentations  of  successive  Pontiffs ;  in** 
dependent  of  those  alien  additions,  introduced  during  the  two  last 
oetituries,  and  to  which  this  stupendous  collection  owes  tntich  of> 
its  importance.  Among  the  earliest  notices  remainiBg,  the  follow- 
ing passage  has  been  supposed  to  refer  to  Ihem.  Cardinal  Cam^ 
peggio^-r-^'  thus  ^  dismissed  and  rewarded^  was  conducted  honor- 

'  But  tbere  was  a  grossn^ss  in  tbe  manners  of  those  times,  ^lik!h  we 
must  cany  akmg  with  us  in  all  our  inquiries  Into  Ikem.  The  actions  oC 
men  were  peHiops  more  restrained  Ihan  they  are  now,  their  tongues  were 
certainly  more  Hcentioos ;  and  Henry,  who  bad  no  idea  of  dcHcacy  him- 
self, was  less  offended  than  night  foe  imagined  at  the  gross  imfelicacy  of 
ethers.  While  the  affairs  of  the  coart  of  Home  were  depending  the  emis- 
saries «if  the  popish  party  allowed  themselves  unbridled  licence  in  Eng- 
land : — we  are  amazed  that  such  a  prince  as  £tenry  eould  bear  to  be  tdd 
in  his  own  chapel,  *  that  unless  he  restored  religion,  dogs  should  lick  bis 
blood,  as  they  bad  licked  the  blood  of  Ahab.'  (Gilpin*s  Life  of  Craumer.) 
8kelton,  however,  for  his  buflboneries  in  the  pulpit  and  his  satirical  ballad^ 
against  the  Mendicants,  was  severely  censured,  and  perhaps  suspended. 
(Works,  p.  200 — and  202.)  Neither  is  Ibis  passage  intended  to  convey 
censare  on  our  £ur  coantrywemen  of  the  16tb  century.  Females  may 
gradually/  influence,  but  unsupported,  cannot  at  once,  change  the  long  es- 
tablished system  of  social  manners.  And  what  opinion  are  we  to  form  of 
men,  even  those  of  high  raiA,  who  in  private  life  could  accustom  their 
wives  and  daaghlersto  find  amusement  in  the  uncbastised  licentiousness  of 
the  domestic  fool — or  in  public,  even  in  a  reign  comparatively  polished; 
could  allow  them  to  frequent  bull  and  bear  baitings,  or  to  attend  scenic 
representations,  which  in  our  age  would  not  be  endured  by  the  ^ery  po- 
pulace ?  (For  a  specimen  of  the  '  entertainments,  of  which  our  maiden 
^|«eeB  sat  bs  a  spectatress  in  the  earlier  part  of  her  reign,'  the  reader  is 
referred  to  a  note  in  the  introduction  to  the  '  Taming  of  a  Shrew.*  John- 
son and  Stevens's  edition,  V.3.  p.  406. 1778.) 

^  The  ground  of  this  quotation  from  Herbert  is  takcu  from  Halt:  (fol« 
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ablj  to  the  sea  siib,  where  he  expected  only  a  fair  wind.  BuC 
when  he  came  to  take  ship,  the  searefaeri,  upon  pretence.be  car***' 
ried  either  money  oi*  letters  from  England  to  Rome^  ransacked  att 
his  coffers^  bags,  and  papers;  not  without  hope,  certainly^  to  re- 
cover that  decretal  bull  our  king  so  much  longed  for.  1  find  alscK 
(by  some  relation)  diat  divers  love*Ietters  betwii^  our  king  and 
Mistress  Boieyn,  being  conveyed  out  of  the  kings  cabmet,  were 
sought  for,  though  in  vain,  they  having  been  formerly  sent  to 
Rome/'  (Herbert,  \59Qy  Life  of  Henry  VIIL)  About  the  time 
Herbert's  history  was  written,  we  elbewhere  hear  of  their  be- 
ing  in  their  present  situation.  '^  The  papist  tells  us  that  Cardinal 
Campegius,  sent  over  before  him  some  amatorious  letters,  whkA 
passed  written  with  the  king's  own  hand,  betwixt  him  and  bis  dear 
Nian,  as  he  termed  her.  These  are  said  to  import  more  iamiliari^ 
than  chastity  between  them,  and  are  carefully  kept,  and  solemnly 
shewn  in  the  Vatican  to  strangers,  especially  of  the  Englidi  nirtion, 
though' some  suspect  them  to  be  forged.  For  though  the  king  bad 
wantonness  to  write  such  letters,  yet  Anna  Bolen  had  wit  and 
wariness  too  much  to  part  with  them  : — in  a  word,  so  cunning  was 
she  in  her  chastity,  that  the  farther  she  put  him  from  her,  the  nearer 
she  fastened  his  affections  unto  her/'  (Fuller's  Church  History, 
b.  5.  p.  175.  an.  1529) 

Previous  to  the  year  1670,  they  were  seen  by  (that  inter^stipg 

183.  Ed.  GraftoQ)  *'  And  so  he  (Campeggio)  toke  his  joaraey  toward  the 
sea  side,  where  the  kings  counsail  caused  his  chestes  and  carriages  to  be 
opened,  to  se  what  letters  the  cardinal  of  Yorke  had  sent  to  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  ther  wer  but  a  few  letters  found,  for  thei  were  sent  before  in 
poste/'  As  Wolsey  was  suspected  of  holding  a  secret  correspondenee 
with  the  Pope,  this  was  the  most  probable  reason  of  the  search.  Here  is 
no  mention  made  of  love  letters,  which  Hall,  who  is  exact  in  recording 
trifles,  would  not  have  omitted.  Nor  are  they  mentioned  by  Cavendish, 
who  gives  an  additional  reason  for  searching  the  baggage  of  Campej^gio. 
• — '*  It  was  told  the  king  that  Campeggio  was  departed,  and  had  greater 
treasure  with  him,  of  my  Lord  Cardinal's  of  England,  to  be  conveyed  in 
great  sums  to  Rome,  whither  they  surmised  he  would  secretly  repair  of 
this  realm ;  insomuch  that  they  caused  a  post  to  ride  after  the  Cardinal  to 
search  him,  who  overtook  him  at  Calais,  and  staid  him  until  search  was 
made,  but  there  was  found  no  more  than  was  received  of  the  king  for_a 
reward."  (Cavendish's  Life  of  Wolsey ;  Grove  v.  4.  p.  24.)  This  search  was 
in  all  probability,  nothing  more  than  a  matter  of  course,  as  the  servants  in 
the  suite  of  ambassadors  allowed  themselves  great  licence  in  contraband 
dealings.  That  the  lugf^age  of  ambassadors  may  be  searched,  Howe! 
cites  an  example — '^  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  sent  ambassador  to  Spain  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  sending  complaints  home,  that  his  chests  had  bin 
searched,  the  council  sitting  thereupon,  determined  as  Camden  hath  it,  in 
these  words,  Legato  omnia  aequi  bonique  ferenda  dummodo  Frincipis  honos 
non  directe  violetur ;  an  ambassador  must  bear  all  things  patiently,  p.ro« 
\ided  that  the  honor  of  the  prince  (whom  he  serves)  be  not  direct^  vio^ 
lated.''    (Discourse  concerning  Pi-cccdcncy,  &c.  p.  191.) 
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^ravdling  tutor)  Lassels,  wlio>  speaking  of  the  literary  treasures  of 
Ae  Vatican^  sf^a — **  the  letters  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England  to 
Airae  Bolen  his  Mistresse^  then  in  his  own  hand-writing,  some  in 
JPrencfa,  but  all  amatory/'  (Voyage  to  Italy^,  part  2.  p.  64.) 
^  Burnet  m  his  visit  to  the  Vatican  (1685)  informs  us — ^*  When 
it  appeared  that  I  was  come  from  England,  King  Henry  the 
Vlllth's  Book  of  the  Seven  Sacraments,  with  an  inscription  written 
4ipon  it  with  his  own  hand,  to  Pope  Leo  the  10th,  was  shewed  me; 
together  with  a  collection  of  some  letters  that  he  had  writ  to  Ann 
•BuUen,  of  which  some  are  in  English,  and  some  in  French.  I  that 
knew  his  hand  well,  saw  clearly  that  they  were  no  forgeries/' 
(Travels,  Letter  4,  p.  %^^.) 

Very  soon  after  the  copies  were  made  out,  the  editor  had  reason 
to  retract  the  opinion  that  they  had  not  been  published  in  this 
country^  for  looking  over  the  catalogues  of  the  library  of  the  Cor- 
sini  palace  he  discovered  them,  (vol.  89^.  p.  71.)  under  this  title — 
'*  Kxtrait  d'une  brochure  imprimee  a  Londres  en  1714» — intitul^e 
Lettres  d'amour  du  Roi  Henri  d  Anne  Boleyn;"  and  more  re* 
x^ntly  that  they  are  inserted  in  the  1st  volume  of  die  Harleian 
Miscellany. '  '  These  having  been  e^camined,  it  appears  they  are 
transcripts  from  each  other,  and  are  so  incorrect,  as  to  render  all 
apology  unnecessary  for  the  republication  of  them  in  a  more  ac- 
curate form.  The  first  was  probably  procured  by  Burnet,  who 
in  1683,  got  Dr.  James  Fall  (precentor  of  York  1691,)  "to  copy 
tliem  for  him.  They  were  very  ill  wrote,  the  hand  is  scarce  legi- 
ble, and  the  French  seems  faulty.'*  (Burnet,  Ref.  V.  3.  p.  42. — Ra- 
ping note,  V.  1. — 785.)  . 

The  or^nals  are  pasted  on  blank  leaves,  and  are  bound  toge- 
ther, so  as  to  make  a  thin  volume  of  the  quarto  size.  Each  letter 
is  written  on  one  side  only  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  which  is  lOj  inches 
long  by  71  wide,  excepting  the  8th  and  10th,  which  are  somewhat 
larger.  When  doubled,  they  were  3j  inches  by  3J.  They  must 
have  been  long  so  kept,  as  the  folds  are  much  worn,  and  the  comers 
rubbed  into  holes.  From  this  mode  of  preserving  theni,  each  page 
is  trebled,  and  of  course  too  thick  to  discover  tiie  paper  marks 
when  held  up  to  the  light,  but  not  to  have  obscured  the  address, 
had  there  been  any ;  neitlier  are  there  any  marks  of  seals  or  wax ; 
it  may  therefore  be  concluded ,  they  were  sent  under  covers. 
They  bear  no  dates,  nor  place  whence  dispatched.  Some  are 
written  in  a  set  and  rather  formal  hand,  but  generally  loose. and 

'  This  collection  having  been  chiefly  formed  of  printed  pamphlets,  this 
now  described  may  have  b^en  one  of  them,  and  is  probably  the  transcript 
by  Dr.  Falf.  There  is  a  very  good  preface,  roost  likely  from  the  pen  of 
Barnet,  and  to  which  I  am  much  indebted  in  the  course  of  this  intro- 
duction. 
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jlovenly,  ^ith  occasioaal  interlineations^  aiid  but  little  dttentioirtd 
ortbograpliy  or  grammar.  There  was  then  no  ttniforoi  system  of 
punctuation :  the  full  stop  occurs  after  some  of  the  words ;  slantiog 
strokes  are  frequent,  but  neither  placed  so  i»  to  aid  d^  sense,  or 
mark  the  regular  divisions  of  the  sentences.  They  are  nearly  all 
signed  **  Htnry  the  King"  which  is  expressed  in  two  ciphers^ 
The  first  was  written  after  Anna  Boleyn's  retirement  from  coutt 
in  consequence  of  the  popular  clamor  arising  from  the  expecta- 
tion of  Campeggio,  which  was  some  time  in  May  (1528),  the  last 
^fter  his  arrival  at  Paris,  which  was  late  in  the  September  follow- 
ing,«  They  were  among  the  Mss.  which  the  French  carried  away 
to  Paris  from  the  Vatican,  but  after  the  peace  were  restored  with 
other  spoliations.  ' 

In  them  is  involved  one  of  the  most  important  events  irr  the 
annals  of  this  country — the  recovered  independence  of  its  religioua 
establishment.. 

In  offering  them  to  the  public,  an  historical  introduction  had 
been  deemed  requisite ;  and  though  little  novelty  was  to  be  ex^ 
pected  in  a  path  so  repeatedly  traced,  yet  the  wish  to  adduce  no 
fact  without  all  attainable  proof,  has  occasioned  a  research,  by 
which  errors  have  been  discovered,  that  having  had  their  com^ 
niencement  in  insufiiciency  and  prejudice,  indolence  and  inadver* 
4eney  have  perpetuated.  In  addition  to  our  national  stores  of 
information,  assiduity  has  also  been  rewarded  by  examining  the 
epistolary  correspondence  of  distinguished  foreigners,'  wbo  were 
either  individually  interested  or  officially  employed  in  the  affairs  of 
the  period  they  refer  to,  and  in  which  they  have  delivered  to  poti- 
terity  an  estimate  of  their  own  views  and  characters.  Should  these 
adventitious  accompaniments  injudiciously  overpower  the  text,  it  is 
hoped  the  reader  will  attribute  that  objection  to  the  cause  above 
expressed. 

'  The  Italians,  and  particularly  those  of  the  sixteenth  century,  have  ever 
been  disposed  to  collect  and  publish  the  letters  of  their  more  distinguished 
Countrymen.  These  have  issued  from  the  presses  of  their  difTeretit  capitals, 
though  from  none  more  abundantly  than  Venice.  Of  these  some  are  tri- 
Aiog  and  verbose ;  others  are  elegant  and  important.  The  most  correct  list 
of  them  is  to  be  found  in  the  Biblioteca  of  Fontanini,  which,  iHustrated-by 
his  notes  and  the  commentaries  of  Apostolo  Zeno,  occupy  more  than  80 
closely  printed  pages  in  quarto.  l*hose  which  have  proved  most  useful  on 
the  present  occasion,  and  of  which  specimens  are  given  in  the  appendix, 
*ire  the--"Liettere  di  Principi,"  &c.  (T.  3.  Venet.  1673.  4to.),  written  be- 
tween the  years  14€i8  and  1571,  the  title  of  which  expresses  the  rank  of  the 
personages  between  whom  they  pasted ;  and  the  *'  Lettere  edici  nmnini 
illustri/'  (Venet.  1664,  duod.)  in  irfaich  are  found  the  private  instractioa» 
fro^  JRorae  to  Cardinal  Campef gio,  while  on  his  journey  to  Englai^.  This 
cofleclAan  was  made  by  the  ceM>rated  Dioaigi  Atanagi,  a  citiaen  of  Cagti 
by  birth,  and  of  Rome  by  privilege,  (Mazzuchelli  Scrit  dltalia).  They  were 
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It  was  not  till  late  in  the  15th  century  that  the  powers  of 
^urope  embraced  that  extensive  system  of  policy^  the  due  couqi- 
terp'oise  of  which  has  in  subsequent  times  received  the  appellation 
of  the  balance  of  power.  This  confederacy^  so  diversified  in  its 
effects,  so  salutary  in  its  influence,  has  proved  the  greatest  source 
of  national  prosperity,  of  individual  ease  and  security,  and  hence 
bave  resulted  those  mild  and  civilised  manners  which  so  happily 
distinguish  modern  Europe. 

Consistently  with  this  plan,  our  Henry  the  VII.  (HQO),  ea- 
gaged  in  a  strict  alliance  with  Ferdinand  King  of  Spain,  for  the 
protection  of  their  respective  territories,  by  repressing  the  formi- 
dable power  of  France.  By  an  article  of  the  treaty,  Catherine,  the 
fourth  daughter  of  Ferdinand,  then  eight  years  old,  was  affianced  to 
Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  born  1486.  From  the  youth 
of  the  parties,  the  marriage  was  for  some  years  delayed,  and  when 
it  took  place  (Nov.  14,  1501,)  the  union  was  not  propitious,  fo^ 
Arthur  sickened  and  died  a  few  months  after  (April  2,  1502). 
The  same  motives  which  prescribed  the  alliance  urged  the  contir 
nuance  of  it ;  and  Henry;  now  Prince  of  Wales,  and  12  years  of 
^ge,  was  affianced  to  his  sister-in-law.  To  silence  doubts  that 
might  arise  as  to  the  legality  of  a  marriage  contracted  within  the 
degrees  prohibited,  a  dispensation  was  obtained  from  the  Pope 
XI 503),  though  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  Cardi- 
nals.' The  reigning  pontiff,  (Julius  the  2d)  however,  who  if 
sagacity  and  address  yielded  to  no  contemporary  prince,  had  his  de* 
signs  on  Henry  in  the  wars  then  begun  in  Italy,  and  made  no  great 
difficulty  to  grant  it.  (Herbert,  p.  4.  Acta  Regia  p.  330,.)  Buit 
'whether  from  his  own  conviction  or  some  other  cause,  an  aversiofi 
from  the  match  seems  to  have  taken  deep  root  in  the  mind  of  the 
King.  From  the  Apomaxis  of  Moryson  we  learn,  that  Henry^ 
falling  into  infirm  health,  and  being  further  affected  by  the  death 
of  his  Queen  (1503),  considered  these  visitations  as  a  judgment 
JTrom  heaven,  for  having  married  his  son  to  his  brother's  widc^. 

pabBshed  at  Rome  in  octavo,  1554,  and  licensed  bv  the  reigning^  ponAifl^ 
who  forbade  their  being  printed  elsewhere— a  prohibition,  however,  not 
attended  to,  for  they  were  reprinted  at  Venice  in  the  coarse  of  the  .Hine 
year,  and  with  additions  repeatedly  afterwards. 

^  Catiieriue  in  her  &pee<Jh  to  the  Legate  and  Wolsey,  said— *her  father 
ohtaitied  the  dispensation  *'  after  a  long^  suit  and  great  cost  and  charge.*' 
(Ha|l,foilSa) 
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As  kit  danger  increased,  he  convened  the  prince  and  several  of 
his  nobles  to  attend  bioii  to  whom  he  imparted  his  scruples.  The 
son  renounced  the  contract,  and  a  deed  was  prepared,  expressing 
this  determination.  It  was  formally  signed,  sealed,  and  witnessed 
by  those  present.  The  material  part  of  Moryson's  assertion  is 
corroborated  by  the  following  circumstance.  During  the  sitting  of 
the  legantine  court  (15S9)f  a  deed  was  produced,  which  in  sub- 
stance agreed  with  that  now  described,  and  was  apparently  tbe 
same.  Of  its  authenticity  no  doubt  can  be  entertained ;  for  Bishop 
West,  who  was  one  of  the  witnesses,  was  present,  and  acknowledged 
his  own  signature  ;  and  Warham,  in  his  examinatiob  declared,  that 
he  believed  such  a  protestation  was  made. 

Upon  the  demise  of  Henry  (April  2$,  1509),  Ferdinand  invested 
his  ambassador  with  powers  to  renew  the  treaty  of  alliance  made 
with  the  late  King,  and  to  demand  the  confirmation  of  the  article 
relative  to  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  prince  Henry,  now 
King  of  England.  The  Spanish  minister  having  presented  his 
memorial,  it  was  deliberated  in  council  whether  the  King  ought 
to  confirm  his  marriage  with  Catherine?  Opinions  were  divided. 
Those  of  two  of  the  prelates  present  comprise  the  arguments  on 
both  sides.  Warham  boldly  declared,  that  the  union  was  against 
the  laws  of  God,  and  therefore  indispensable  by  human  authority ; 
^ile  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  insisted  on  the  boundless  power 
of  the  vicar  of  Christ ;  affirming,  that  no  person  on  earth  could 
limit,  or  even  inquire  into  the  papal  authority.  The  arguments  of 
the  latter,  the  state  of  public  aflfairs,  and  the  King's  particular  inte- 
rest, prc^ponderated.  Henry  and  Catherine  were  married  June  3d, 
1509,  and  crowned  the  23d  of  the  same  month.  Whatever  might 
be  the  private  sentiments  of  the  young  King,  or  whatever  scruples 
he  might  harbour  in  his  bosom,  they  were  concealed  from  the 
world.  The  injunctions  of  his  father,  and  the  deed  executed  in 
compliance  with  them,  were  never  urged  in  his  extenuation;  when 
the  lawfulness  of  his  marriage  was  publicly  discussed.  During 
that  interval  he  never  treated  the  queen  with  unkindhess,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  with  every  mark  of  dignified  and  respectful  attention. 
Several  children  were  the  issue  of  the  union,  all  of  whom  died 
young,  except  Mary  (born  1516),  who  afterwards  succeeded  to  the 
crowB  of  England.  They  lived  constantly  together  till  after  the 
opening  of  the  h^ntine  court. 

This  was  the  situation  of  the  king's  family ;  and  from  the  impro- 
bsAjlity  of  further  issue,  Mary  was  created  princess  of  Wales' — pS 

*  This  fact,  though  generally  asserted,  will  admit  oi  doabt  Heylin,  in 
his  <"  Help  to  Eaglisk  History/'  has  this  pasaage— <<  Edward  the  Hd,  who 
had  baen  sojnmoBed  by  his  father  to  the  parliainent  by  the  naae^  of  Prinze 
of  Wale^  and  Earl  of  Chester,  soramoned  his  eldest  son  (Edw.  III.)  by  no 
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temptation. 

Ferdinand  diedJan.  15 16,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson 
Charles,  the  fifth  of  that  name.  The  first  public  exception  to  the 
lawfulness  of  Henry's  marriage  seems  to  have  or^inated  with 
Charles  himself.  By  the  4th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Windsor^  so 
denominated  from  having  been  signed  there  in  1522,  (Charles 
being  in  England  that  year)  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Emperor 
diotdd  espouse  the  Princess  Mary,  when  marriageable.  Pending 
thia treaty,  the  Scots  (December,  1524)  solicited  Mary  for  the 
consort  of  their  King,  but  Charles  interposing,  asserted  a  prior 
claim ; — (Herbert  p.  63)  a  proof  that  he  then  considered  this 
article  in  force,  and  that  the  objection  of  illegitimate  birth,  which 
be  urged  some  years  after,  was  not  the  real  cause. 

The  battle  of  Pavia  (February  1525)  was  fatal  to  the  French;' 
their  King  was  taken  prisoner;  the  politics  of  Europe  were 
thereby  changed,  and  Francis  became  the  future  ally  of  England. 

In  March  an  embassy  was  sent  from  England  to  Spain,*  in 
which  the  completion  of  the  4th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Windsor 
above-mentioned,  was  demanded;  when  Charles'  council  raised 
objections  to  the  incestuous  birth  of  Mary  (Hall  149) — excuses 
were  made  for  preferring  Isabella,  the  Infanta  of  Portugal,  whom 
Charles  espoused  early  in  the  following  year ;  and  our  historians 
remark,  that  he   could   not  be  greatly  scandalized  by  Henry's 

other  name  than  Earl  of  Chester  and  Flint.  Edward  III.  first  nsed  the 
ceremony  of  creation  by  letters  patent  and  investiture,  which  has  since  Con- 
^noed ;  and  for  want  of  which,  Edward  YI.,  Qaeen  Mary,  and  Qaeeh 
Blisabeth,  however  in  their  tarns  they  may  have  been  called  Princes  and 
Princesses  of  Wales,  were  not  truly  such. 

These  which  were  so  created,  either  by  parliamentary  writ  or  special  char- 
ter, are  these  that  follow Among  these,  the  first  after  1504  was  Henry 

Tather,  Duke  of  York,  the  second  son  of  Henry  YII.,  afterwards  King 
Henry  YIH.;  after  him  was  Henry  Frederick  Stuart,  eldest  son  of  James 
tiie  I.,  monarch  of  Great  Britain,  1610.    ( Wright*s  edition,  8vo.  1773.) 

'  This  reverse  produced  that  league  of  which  Henry,  in  vain,  was 
aolicited  to  be  the  protector ;  it  was  dignified  by  the  name  of  Hofy, 
because  the  Pope  was  at  the  head  of  it.  Original  correspondence  relating 
to  this  confederacy  and  the  previous  steps  to  it,  are  to  be  found  among 
the  *'  Lettere  di  I^ncipi,"  and  comprise  great  part  of  the  first  and  second 
volumes  of  that  collection ;  those  between  Charles  and  Clement,  in  which 
they  mutually  develop  their  own  characters,  are  very  interesting.  The 
Papal  nuntii  in  England  were,  Ugo  di  Gambara,  his  prothonotary,  and 
Giovanni  Battista  Sanga,  one  of  his  secretaries;  their  commission  is  dated 
September  18th,  l6Q6.'-{Acia  Regia,  p.  382.)  There  are  several  letters 
addressed  to  them  while  they  were  in  this  country. — Ibid, 

.^  Sir  Francis Pointz,  Knight,  also  vi^s^  on  the  lOth  of  this  month  dele- 
gated to  S^ain,  where  Dr.  Edward  Lee,  and  Hierome,  Bishop  ofWor-* 
eester,<lately  come  from  Rome)  were  residents  on  the  part  of  our  King.-^ 
(Herbert,  p.  83.) 
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4mQfX^  •iooelo  evade  a  8okBi^€flifpigeiiiei»l  o<>  UwHeff  bi^  ktfgge^t 
to  observe,  he  married  his  own  niece. 

;  On  the  5tb  of  Ma^  1527,  EUuue  was  capturckl  hj  thte  Im- 
:perialiatSf  and  the  Pope  iaipriaoned  in  the  CaMle  of  St»  Aogelo  }' 
iin4  Cbacks  himself,  alarmed  by  a  measure  wbicb  stnicJk.  tbe 
iChristian  wofld  with  horror^  addressed  the  Princes  of  Earop#» 
?%rHb  the  vain  hope  of  exculpating  bimself  in  their  opkiion*.  Om 
ihe  4th  of  July  following,  Wolsey,  as  ambassador  to  Fra«c#,* 
crossed  the  channel  with  »  splendid  train.  He.  wm  met  At 
^Amiens  by  Francis,  who  received  him  with  marks  of  the  bigheait 

'  GbiMrlefi  had  frequently  expressed  ao  inolinatioa  to  transport  the  Pope 
^nto  Spaio ;  but  the  fear  of  ^ving  new  offence  to  all  Cbristendoin,  and  fiJlin|^ 
Ills  own  subjects  witb  horror,  obliged  him  to  forego  that  satisfaction.  (Ro- 
bertson, Charles y.  v.  iii.  p.  8.)  That  Charles  conceived  snch  apian  appears 
from  an  extract  of  a  letter  written  by  himself,  dated  Aogiist  3,  ld27. 
<Lettese  di  Pdnoipi,  T.  i.  p.  11 L)  The  merit  he  assumed,  of  setting  tfiue 
Pope  at  liberty,  while  ho  was  yet  a  prisoner,  is  expressed  in  tl^e  4pf>e|i- 
.^x.  No.  8. 

*  Supf>osed  to  have  been  contrived  by  the  Reforming  party,  to  remove 
the  Cardinal  to  a  distance  from  the  King.  **  My  Lord  bad  with  him  such 
iof  the  lordes  and  bishoppes,  and  other  worthy  persons  as  were  not  of  the 
^eoaocil  or  conspiracy.''  (Cavendish,  p.  980.)  His  principal  attendants  are 
detailed  in  Grov^,  (V.  iv.  p.  131.)  "  After  the  Kings  delivery  out  of  the 
Emperors  bondage,  and  his  sons  received  in  hostage  for  the  Emperor^ 
and  the  King,  our  sovereigne  lordes  security  of  all  such  demands  and  re- 
quests as  sjiould  be  demanded  of  the  French  King,  as  well  by  the  ^Emperor 
as  our  sovereigne  lorde,  the  cardinall  lamenting  the  French  Kings  cala- 
'UliQr;  and  ^o  P(^es  great .  adversity,  who  yet  reuAained  in  the  cattle 
Angell,  either  as  a  prisoner  or  else  for  his  defence  against  his  enemies, 
{travailed  all  that  he  could  with  the  King  and  his  ooancU  to  take  some 
jorder  for  the  quietness  of  them  bothe.  At  laste  as  ye  have  faearde  here 
before,  how  divers  of  the  great  estates  and  lordes  of  the  council  with  aijr 
Xady  Anne  ky  but  in  await  to  e^y  a  convenient  time  and  occasion  to 
take  the  cardmall  in  a  brake,  they  thought  it  now  a  necessary  time  te 
dense  him  to  take  upon  him  the  Kings  commission  to  travell  beyond  the 
seas  in  this  matter,  and  by  his  high  vrit  to  compass  a  perfect  peace  among 
these  great  princes  and  potentates.  Their  intent  was  none  other,  but,  if 
.4bey  might,  to  get  him  from  the  King  out  of  the  realme ;  tiien  might  they 
.sufficiently  adventure  by  the  help  of  their  chief  mistress,  to  deprave  him 
unto  the  kings  highness,  and  so  in  bis  absence  to  bring  bim  in  displea- 
sure with  tbe  king,  or  at  least  to  be  of  less  estimation."  These  intrigues, 
in  whioh  the  Cardinal  bore  so  large  a  part,  did  not  redound  to  the  gloiy 
of  his  country.  Our  merry  neighbours,  even  then  had  begun  to  make  our 
diplomatic  inferiority  the  subject  of  their  sport  and  ridicule.  William 
Tindall,  in  his  Practice  of  Popish  Prelates,  referring  to  these  events,  telb 
us,  **  The  Frenchmen  of  late  dayes  made  a  play  or  disguising  at  Paris,  ia 
which  the  Emperor  daunced  with  the  Pope  and  tbe  French  King,  and 
weried  them,  the  King  of  England  sitting  on  a  bye  bench,  and  looking  on. 
And  when  it  was  asked  whyhedMmoed  not,  it  was  answered,  that  he 
sale  there,  but  to  pay  the  minstrels  their  wages  only:  as  who  should  sajv 
wee  peid  for  all  men's  danndng/'  (Tindairs  Works,  p.  375.  A.O.  \W^ 
Cavendish's  Life  of  Wolsey  and  note.    Eccles.  Biography,  V.  i.  p.  379.) 
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dntinclidii.  Atnong  tlie  articles  to  be  discussed,  were/i  i^ro^ted 
union  between  Francis,  or  bis  second  son  the  Duke  of  Orleans; 
Hivith  the  Princess  Mary ;  and  on  the  best  means  of  restoring  the 
Pope  to  liberty.'  He  also  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Rome^  with 
•  consolatory  letter  to  the  PQ|>ey  which  is  inserted  in  the  Appen- 
dix (No.  90 

The  *^  King^s  ijaestion/'  as  it  was  called,  was  now  becoming 
the  prevailing  topic,  and  divided  the  Papal  and  Reforming  party  ; 
^— -(diough  it  must  be  supposed  that  one  of  such  great  importance 
had  been  long  privately  discussed  by  all  ranks  of  people)  and  to 
such  a  degree  of  intemperance  were  their  feelings  excited,  that  the 
interposition  and  remonstrances  of  the  Sovereign  occasionally  be- 
came necessary  t6  compose  them.  Henry,  far  from  checking  the 
investigation,  undertook  to  study  the  case  himself;  yet,  such  was 
his  self-possession,  that  while  he  condescended  to  invite  the  most 
able  divines  and  canonists  to  engage  io  the  discussion,  he  de^ 

'  Hall  givcR  it  as  one  of  the  objects  of  this  embassy,  that  Henry  sfaonld 
marry  Margaret  the  Ducbess  ofAlen^on,  at  Calais,  this  satnmer:  an  error 
which  has  beeif  adopted  by  saccessive  historians  (Rapin  excepted)  down 
to  Home  and  Henry.  This  lady  had  beei»  for  eight  months  married  id 
Henry  D'Albert,  the  titular  King  of  Navarre,  (Du  Tillet  An.  1626)  and  is 
identified  by  Cavendish  as'his  qneen,  in  the  regal  train  which  met  Wolsey 
at  Amiens,  in  his  present  embassy.  This  personage,  the  beloved  sister  of 
Francis,  and  grandmother  of  Henry  IT.  distinguished  for  her  address  and 
ability,  and  more  estimable  for  the  affection  she  bore  her  brother,  was 
repeatedly  an  authoress,  and  her  poetry  procured  her  the  appellation  of 
the  Tenth  Muse.  Her  works  contain  a  strange  mixture  of  piety  and 
profaneness.  She  is  now  best  remembered  by  the  '*  Heptameron,"  a  col- 
leetlou  of  tales  which  are  much  in  the  taste  of  Boccaccio,  and  are  not  defi- 
cient in  the  objectionable  turn  of  that  author.  There  is  a  spirited  letter  of 
her's  to  Pope  Adrian  VI.  in  the  "  Lettere  di  Principi,"  T.  ii.  p.  32.  It  i^ 
difficult  to  ascertain  whether  this  historical  error  above  alluded  to  owes  its 
origin  to  Hairs  love  of  gossipry,  or  to  the  malice  of  Polydore  Virgil,  who 
never  lost  an  opportunity  of  vilifying  the  Cardinal,  from  whose  justice  or 
resentment  he  had  been  a  year  imprisoned.  He  falsely  charges  him  with 
having  been  the  first  cause  of  estranging  Henry's  affections  from  Catherine, 
and  of  propociing  the  Duchess  of  Alen^on  as  her  successor;  at  that  timp 
tktate  et  vtrtufe  quam  flortntissima,  though  her  age  might  not  insure  the 
'*  (genial  bed"  which  Herbert,  quoting  from  him,  promises.  Polydore  Virgil 
farther  asserts,  that  when  the  Cardinal  made  the  proinraal  to  the  lady,  she, 
from  motives  of  humanity  to  Catherine,  rejected  it  in  these  words: — 
**  noluerit  quicquam  audire  de  nuptiis,  quae  nuptise  non  possent  conjunn 
sine  miserabiii  Catherinae  casu  atque  adeo  interitu.''  (P.  V.  Opera,  1.  27. 
p.  686.  Basil.  1670.)  She  is  thus  pourtrayed  by  Thuanus: — **  Foemina 
omnibus  ingenii  et  animi  dofibus  exculta :  quae  tamen  apud  ecclesiasticos 
male  audiebat;  quod  fratris  in  Lutheranos,  &c.  (1.6.  s.  8.  p.  209.  Lon- 
dini,  1733.) 

■  That  Henry's  scruples  were  not  infused  into  him  either  by  Wolsey,  or 
by  Longland,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  there  is  satisfactory  proof.  At  the 
opening  of  the  legantino  court,  the  Cardinal  makes  this  appeal  to  his 
sovereign : — **  Sir,  I  most  humbly  require  your  Highness  to  declare  before 
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jclaredy  that  he  was  '^  not  much  used  to  call  la  aid  the  judgnient 
of  other  learned  men."' — Tumtall,  Burners  Collections^  V.  i* 
No.  11. 

Unalterably  bent  on  suing  for  the  divorce,  and  conceiving  the 
Pope  alone  competent  to  grant  it,  he,  in  a  few  weeks  after  the 
departure  of  Wolsey,  dispatched  Dr.  Wm.  Knight,  secretary  of 
«tate,  to  Rome,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  this  object  of  his  solicitude. 

all  this  aadience,  whether  I  have  bine  the  chiefe  and  first  mover  of  this 
matter  unto  your  Majesty,  or  no ;  for  I  am  greatly  suspected  of  all  men 
lierein.''  *'  My  Lord  Cardinally'  quoth  the  King, ''  I  can  well  excuse  yon 
in  this  matter.  Mary  (qnoth  he)  ye  have  bine  rather  against  me  in  the 
attempting  hereof,  than  a  setter  forth,  or  mover  of  the  same.  The  speciall 
cause  that  moved  me  unto  this  matter  was  a  certain  scrupulosity  that 
pricked  my  conscience  upon  certain  wordes  spoken  at  a  time  by  the 
Bishop  of  fiayon,  the  French  ambassador,  who  had  bine  hither  sent  upon 
a  debating  of  a  marriage  to  be  concladed  betweene  the  Princesse  our 
daughter  the  Lady  Mary,  and  the  Dake  of  Orleaunce,  seconde  son  to  the 
King  of  Frannce.  And  upon  the  consultation  and  determination  of  the 
eame,  he  desired  respite  to  advertise  the  King  his  master  thereof,  whether 
our  daughter  Mary  should  be  legitimate,  in  respect  of  this  my  marriage 
;nrith  this  woman,  being  sometimes  my  brother's  wife.  Which  wordes  once 
conceived  in  the  secrete  bottom  of  my  conscience  engendered  such  a 
scrupulous  doubt  that  my  conscience  was  incontinently  accombered, 
Texed  and  disquieted ;  whereby  I  thought  myself  to  be  in  great  danger  of 
God's  indignation.  After  1  perceived  my  conscience  so  doubtfull,  I  moved 
it  m  confession  to  you,  my  Lord  of  Lincolne,  then  my  ghostly  father. 
And  for  as  much  as  then  you  yourself  were  in  some  doubt,  you  moved  me 
to  ask  counsell.  of  all  you  my  Lordes ;  whereupon  I  moved  it  to  you  my 
Lorde  of  Canterbury,  first  to  have  your  licence — to  put  this  matter  ia 
question.''  (Cavendish,  p.  128.)  *^  From  these  concurrent  testimonies  it 
should  appear,  that  the  charge  which  has  been  often  urged  against  Wolsey, 
that  it  was  through  his  intrigues  that  Longland  first  suggested  his  scruples 
to  the  King,  is  unfounded.** — (The  Editor's  note  on  the  foregoing  qwaaiion,) 
The  justificatory  declaration  of  Henry  is  perhaps  alluded  to  in  the  dying 
words  of  Wolsey,  as  expressed  to  Kingston :  "  He  is  a  prince  of  royall 
courage,  and  hath  a  princely  harte ;  and  rather  than  he  will  miss  or  want 
any  parte  of  his  will  or  pleasure,  he  will  endanger  the  losse  of  one  half  of 
his  realme.  For  I  do  assure  yon,  I  have  often  kneeled  before  him>  the 
space  sometimes  of  three  houres  to  persuade  him  from  his  will  and  appe- 
tite :  but  I  could  never  dissuade  him  therefrom.*'  (Cavendishes  Ecclesiast. 
Biography,  V.  i.  p.  543.) 

«  nrkiii'^r  i*i  i%{-  ■"^"clesiastical  History,  V.  ii.  p.  52.  and  Fiddes,  in  the 
t4,  assign  very  strong  reasons  against  the  possibility 
le  first  to  suggest  the  expedient  of  resorting  to  the 
tion  of  the  grand  question  in  the  divorce.  The  um^ 
been  consulted  on  that  point,  before  the  date  of  bis 
Sling  at  Waltham,  (i.  e.  after  the  dissolving  of  the 
I  Wolsey,  it  seems,  was  the  first  adviser  of  that 
y  of  remark,  that  the  writer  of  the  life  of  Bishop 
imself  Thos.  Bailey,  D.D.)  affirms,  that  the  article 
;d  by  Cranmer,  at  this  meeting  with  the  courtieis. 
Iff**  supremacy.  P.  69,  &c.  edit  3.  (Wordsworth's 
j)hy,  V.  iii.  p.  437.) 
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He  was  commanded  to  have  an  interview  with  Wolsey,  who  was 
still  in  Prance,  and  to  confer  with  him  on  the  proper  means  of 
liberating  the  Pontiff.  Though  his  journey  was  conducted  as 
privately  as  possible,  the  vigilance  of  the  Emperor  was  not  to  be 
eluded;  be  bad  discovered  the  intention  of  Henry,  and  when  hit 
secretary  reached  Rome,  he  found  the  Pope  a  prisoner'  in  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  so  strictly  guarded  by  Hernando  de 
Alarson^  the  Spanish  commandant,  that  an  audience  was  not  to 
be  obtained,  nor  any  intercourse  allowed,  but  through  the  inter* 
vention  of  the  Cardinal  Pisani.  Much  time  was  of  course  lost  by 
this  secondary  negociation.  Wolsey  marking  the  slow  progress 
of  the  transaction,  wrote  (December  5,  15S7)  to  Gregorio  Casali^ 
Henry's  agent  at  the  Papal  court,  to  join  in  solicitation  with 
Knight,  in  urging  the  Pope  to  expedite  the  completion  of  the 
King's  request.  His  letter  was  expressed  in  strong  though  respect- 
ful terms ;  his  Holiness  was  solicited  to  appoint  commissioners 
and  invest  them  with  provisional  authority  for  hearing,  and  deter* 
mining  the  cause  in  England ; — to  grant,  on  certain  conditions,  a 
dispensation  for  the  King  to  take  another  wife,^  with  a  solicitationr 
not  to  revoke  these  acts. .  Four  days  after  the  departure  of 
Wolsey's  messenger  from  England,  the  Pope  recovered  his  liberty, 
and  retired  or  escaped  to  Orvieto.^     On  the  arrival  of  these  dis* 

*  The  memorable  sack  of  Rome  by  the  troops  of  Charles  V.  which 
Gibbon  (c.  31.  p.  323.)  affirms  to  have  been  *'  more  destructive  than  the 
ravages  of  the  Barbarians,  whom  Alaric  had  led  from  the  banks  of  the 
Danabe/'  is  admirably  described  by  Robertson.  (Charles  V.  vol.  ii. 
p.  283.)  "  But  the  account  which  most  truly  deserves  the  nan^e  of  authen- 
tic and  original,  is  a  little  book  intitled,  **  H  Sacco  di  Roma,'*  composed 
within  less  than  a  month  after  the  assault,  by  Lodovico  the  brother 
(nephew)  of  the  historian  Francesco  Gaicciardini.''— (Gibbon  ibid.)  The 
description  of  this  awful  calamity  is  also  left  us  by  Francesco  Berni,  wlio 
was  in  the  city,  and  robbed  of  his  property.  (Mazzuchelli  gli  scrittori 
dltalia.)    (Appendix  16.) 

^  Royal  divorces  were,  in  that  age,  not  uncommon ; 
parties  were  agreed,  or  one  compelled  to  assent,  were  ol 
Pope  without  much  difficulty.  In  1490,  Beatrice  of  N 
Dowager  of  Hungary,  had  been  married  to  Ladislaus,  son 
of  Poland,  and  who  by  virtue  of  that  union  became  Eiing 
marriage  ten  years  afterwards  was  dissolved  by  Alexandei 
of  France,  when  Duke  of  Orleans,  had  married  to  Jean 
to  his  predecessor  Charles  YIII.  was  divorced,  after  beinj 
in  wedlock.  Pope  Clement  VIIL  dissolved  the  marrii 
with  Margaret  of  Yalois. 

^  "  The  progress  of  the  Confederates  made  it  now  necessary  either  to 
set  the  Pope  at  liberty,  or  to  remove  him  to  some  place  of  confinement 
more  secnre  than  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  Many  considerations  induced 
Charles  to  prefer  the  former,  particularly  his  want  of  the  money  requisite 
as  well  for  recruiting  his  army,  as  for  paying  off  the  vast  arrears  due  to  it. 
No  resource  therefore  remained  but  setting  his  Holiness  at  liberty ;  pre- 
viously, however,  extorting  from  him,  by  way  of  ransom,  a  sum  sufficient 
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ip^Hhf^f  Knight  and  Gasali  virt^  admitttd  to  bit  prettace.    Tbey 
tdfere  grtcioutly  received,  and  their  auit  attended  to* with  coin^ 
l^cjsncy;  though  in  all-  that  related  to  the  dispatch  of  bmioe^, 
they  were  refecred  to  the  Cardinal  of  Santiqnattro.     When  tbey 
retired,  the  latter  expatiated  on   the  precarious  and   hazardous 
l^rOund  on  which  his  Holmess  stood  with  respect  to  the  Empercn*^ 
and  with  what  circumspection  tie  was  und^  the  necessity  of  pro^ 
ceediagy  so  long  as  his  forces  continued  in  Italy,  and  that  he  bad 
already  enjoined  his  Holiness  not  to  aHow  the  process  to  be  car-> 
riod  on  by  any  judge  within  the  King's  dominions.  (Herbert^ 
p.  UX).)    That  gratitude  induced  him  to  comply  with  the  desire  of 
Henry,  though  he  could  not  pass  the  commission  in  the  word9 
dictated  by  Wolsey,  without  omissions  and  alterations..  That  as  to 
his  own  person,  be  must  consider  himself  in  captivity  while  the 
Germans  and  Spaniards  continued  in  Italy*     Yet  would  he  nUber 
exp99e  himself  to  ruin,  than  i^ur  the  censure  of  ingratitude  from 
his  Majesty,  whom  he,  with  sighs  and  tears,  implored  tiot  to  ex«< 
pose  him  to  nun  unnecessarily,  by  entering  upon  the  trial  imnie^ 
diatsely.    That  the  only  prospect  of  saving  him,  would  be  for  Ao 
Frei|€th  commander.  Monsieur  Lautrec,  then  at  Bologna,  to  reati^ 
bis  professions  of  marching  his  forces  to  the  south  of  Italy ;  a 
measure  which  would  justify  the  pretence  of  his  being  constrained 
by  the  English  ambassadors  to  grant  the  commission,  which  should 
bear  a  date  after  the  approach  of  the  general.     A  commission^ 
though  greatly  altered  from  the  one  sent  out  by  Wolsey,  was  then 
dtlivered^  and  Knight  finding  it  contained  the  best  conditions  he  Wli# 
likely  to  procure,  immediately  departed  with  it  for  England.'    Our 

for  discharging  wbat  was  due  to  his  troops,  without  which  it  was  v«n  to 
mentiob  their  leaving  Home."    (Robertson,  V.  iii.  p.  85.)  , 

"Inteknpesta  nocte  evasit,  nihil  prohibentibus  portas  eustodibas,  cnni 
l^tasetOs  et  penulatas,  sabdactaqne  et  velata  barba,  se  dispensatoris  mi- 
nistmm  ignobili  eo  habita  mentiretur.''  (Paul.  Jov.  A.  1528.)  See  the 
Emperor's  letter,  Appendix  No. 

'  Knight  being  prevented  by  indisposition  from  trayelling  with  the  re^ 

Suisite  expedition,  the  dispatches  were  forwarded  by  tiambara,  who  coB'» 
iiued  in  England  some  time.  In  the  <<  Lettero  di  P^incipi'^  (T.  i.  p.  111.) 
th^re  is  one  from  Giovanni  Batista  Sanga,  addressed  to  him  with  the  title 
/  <^r  Prothonotary  and  Kuntio  of  Pope  Clement  YII.  in  England ;  it  is  dated 
February  Olh.  1528.  He  was  again  delegated  hither  by  his  Holinen  in 
January,  1529.  He  was  afterwards  created  a  Cardinal  by  Paul  IV.  fiiq 
Gafnbai-a  family  were  noble  Brescians,  were  eminent  for  the  love  of  letter^ 
and  the  patronage  of  learned  men.  Count  Gianfrancesco,  the  eldest 
brother  of  the  Nuntio,  long  entertained  Nizolius  in  his  family;  daring 
^hich  interval,  he  composed  his  **  Thesaurus  CiceroniaBus,"  and  in  the  de- 
dication of  that  work  thus  gratefully  acknowledges  bis  benevolenee :  '^  Ttg 
enim  primitm  hospitio  nie  aecepisli^  quo  jam  tertium  et  decimum  anrntm  Ao- 
nestisiime  utor  ;  tu  ienuitatem  meam  tiberalUate  tua  semper  sustentastiy  tu  lite* 
rat  et  studiamea  numqtutm  favere  etexereitaredestituisli;  tutne  omnibus  rebus 
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QaHi9iinltiiM^]iu^«irever^  k  wiir  found  too  defective  and  fftUacioii^  tO; 
proceed  upoi>^  £xpedieiit8  were  9i^ge»led  by  thel^ope  y-^^^  by  vir-; 
Uw  of  the  commiaaion  already  obtained,  or  by  the  legantine  powers^ 
invested  Hi  the  Cardinal  of  York,  be  should  proceed  in  the  bosioesay 
and  if  the  King  found  the  matter  clear  in  hia  own  conscience,  he; 
sHouM  in^hoot  ifior^  nobe  proceed  to  judgment,  and  take  another 
immi  *nd  then  apply  for  a  Lef^ate  to  confirm  it."  (Burpet,  b.  9^ 
Qfolk.  &)  Thua,  whatevier  ififficolty  might  occur,  his  Majesly, 
liiiji^t  ^pend  on  the  Pope  to  extricate  him  from  it.  Theae  plana; 
b^g  rejected,  Stephen  Gardiner,  stfterwards  Bishop  of  Winches^ 
ter,  and  Edward  Fox,  the  King's  ala^oner,  two  of  the  most  teamed 
tn^nXn  England,  were  nov^  delegiated  to  Rome  on  this  importarA 
Occasion.'  They  left  &igland  on  the  iOth  of  February,  1528^ and 
Ml  ihcfy  passed  through  France,  readily  obtained  a  prooMse  frdQ» 
j^rands,  to  co-operate  wiUi  his  H(^ess  in  promotiE^  the  wishes 
af  their  master :  they  arrived  on  the  2CHh  of  March,  at  OrvietO/ 
^hfre  the  Pope  still  continued.  The  dispatches  they  bore,  were 
addressed  to  Gregorio  Casali  and  his  brother  Giovanni,  the  Pron 
tlioBotary;  and  were  dictated  in  terms  the  most  explicit;  they 
were  respectful,  but  decided.  By  these  the  Pope  was  warned  of 
ikA  consequence  of  non-^oimpliancei  wi&  the  King's  wishes.  In 
the  exeeiuion  of  their  trust,  the  two  ambassadors  were  indefatigably 
ttrgeiit.    Their  importunities,   aided  perhaps  by  the  successful 

Eigresa  of  the  French  arms,  and  those  of  their  confederates  i» 
ly,  had  ik^  weight.  In  Apiil,  his  Holiness,  in  the  consistprial 
C0lirt^  declared  Lorenzo  Campeggio  legate,  who,  associated  witb 
t^  Cardinal  of  Y^rk,  should  try  the  King's  cause  in  £ngland4 
Fox  returned  immediately  after  this  arrangement,  and  landed  al 
Sandwich  on  the  2nd  of  May.  The  commission,  however,  was 
not  made  out  till  Jtme  Gth,  nor  was  Campeggio  dispatched  froQi 
Rome  till  July  13th.  The  French  coit)n>ander,  Lautre^^  h^ 
marched  his  forces  from  Bologna  January  9th,  and  on  the  10th  of 
February  reached  the  confines  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  H0 
made  himself  master  of  Abruzzo  and  part  pf  Apulia.  On  the^ 
17th  of  February  the  Prince  of  Orange  compelleci  tt^  Imperialist 
to*  evacuate  Rome,  after  a  possession  of  ten  months.  Yet  did  hia 
half^wasted  and  debilitated  forces  relreat  1^  Naples  ift  ^ety. 
Towards  the  end  df  April,  LaKitr^  was  eticamped  before  that 
metropolis.  The  result  of  the  campaign  was  calai^ous^  during 
the  aultry  months  great  part  of  his  troops  became  the  victims  of  a 

9»tidue,  front  fatukat$0  ttuB  iuUrmtn  €t  nuxisli^  et  omasti,    tluid  mvita  ^ 
Nisi  tu  fuisseSf  ego, plane  nihil  Uiemi^*' 

'  ''  The  roads  between  England  and  Rome  were  taken  up  by  couriers 
passing  to  and  fro;  each  day  gave  birth  to  some  new  project;  and  tnear 
tores  were  no  sooner  taken  than  changed/'.  (Philips^s  Life  of  C.  Pole,  V.  u 
p.  46.) 
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raging  pestilence^  and  the  commander  himself,  exhattsled  b;  di»«- 
appointment  and  distress,  died  on  the  5th  of  August.    The  m-* 
fluence  of  the  Emperor  again  preponderated  in  Italy.     Negotia^ 
tioHs  were  opened  between  Charles  and  the  Pope,  which  finally 
terminated  in  a  separate  peace. 

Campeggio  was  now  on  his  journey  to  England,  and  the  trern* 
dfltion  of  Clement,  lest  he  should  proceed  to  judgment  on  Ute" 
divorce,  increased  as  he  approached  his  destination.  No  less  than 
four  cautionary  letters  were  dispatched  after  him  before  he  reached 
Paris ;  the  last  of  these  is  dated  September  the  £8th,  and  is  the 
first  of  that  number  presented  to  the  reader.  (Appendix  No.  1.) 
The  legate,  though  he  left  Rome  in  July,  as  above-menttondi,  did 
not  land  in  England  till  the  9th  of  October/  Henry,  not  satisfied 
with  the  powers  with  which  he  was  invested,  dispatched  Sir  Francis 
Brian  and  Peter  Vannes,  his  Latin  secretary,  in  December,  to  Ronie, 
where  they  arrived  early  in  January  (1529).  Dr.  Gardiner  was  or- 
dered to  follow  ;  and  having  completed  his  expedition  on  the  I9th 
of  March,  obtained  an  audience  with  his  Holiness.  '  It  is  both 
useless  and  unavailing  to  trace  the  progress  of  a  fruitless  negocta-^ 
tion.  Gardiner  and  Brian  were  ordered  home ;  and  such  was  the 
respect  the  King  entertained  for  the  talents  of  the  former,  that  he 
deferred  entering  on  the  process  till  his  return.  (Wolsey's  Letter 
to  Gardiner. — Burnet's  Collections,  No.  £S.  vol.  i.)  Dr.  Bemiei 
was  sent  out  to  Rome  in  May,  who,  with  Gregorio  Casali  and 
Pietro  Vannes,  were  there  stationed  as  agents  of  the  King.  TTie 
legatitine  court  was  not  opened  till  late  in  that  mouth,  and  Ae 
business  of  it  was  protracted  till  the  Q3d  of  July.  On  that  day 
'^  there  was  a  great  appearance,  and  sentence  was  generally  ex^ 
pedted ;  but  the  audience  were  greatly  disappointed ;  for,  instead 
of  coming  to  a  decision,  Campeggio  adjourned  the  court  to  the  1st 
of  October.  To  give  this  unlooked-for  tuni  a  colour,  be  asserted 
that  they  sat  there  as  a  part  of  the  consistory  of  Rome ;  and  diere* 
fore  must  be  governed  by  the  ndes  it  prescribed ;  now  at  Rome 
he  solemnly  declared  there  was  a  vacation  ("  the  Feriae  vindeniia- 
rum")  from   that  time  to  October.*   (Herbert,  p.  118.    Collier 

«  ^'Not  before  the  beguming  of  October  (1518X  Campejus  comiiHr 
through  France,  and  being  condueted  thence  into  England,  by  John  Ctarl^ 
Bishop  of  j^ath,  our  King's  ambassador  there,  came  to  Loudon.''  (Herbert. 
Kennet's  Lives,  V.  ii.  103.) 

^  **  And  here  we  may  observe  that  the  Pope  had  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  Emperor  three  weeks  before  this  last  adjournment.''  This  was  that  of 
Barcelona,  which  was  there  signed  on  the  29th  of  J*»e«  (M uratori  A.  1A29.> 
**  From  whence  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  infer,  that  the  latter  formalities 
and  proceedings  of  Campeggio,  in  the  divorce,  were  only  an  amusement. 
And  thus  the  Pope,  by  straining  his  credit,  and  being  governed  too  much 
by  secular  views,  lost  England,  and  sacrificed  the  interests  of  his  see  to  tbc> 
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£.  Hd  VoL  ii.  ^  M.)-— a  motuh  in  wbiob  wv«  date  the  ralura  of 
Canpeggia  and  the  fall  of  Wolaey. 

It  flMjr  no^^  be  proper  to  iimoduce  the  pertoQage  to  whom 
these  letters  were  addressed. 

Anna  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Bolero '  and  Elizab^ 
bis  wife>  whose  father  was  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Sarryt  after- 
^rds  Duke  of  Norfolk.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the  reforming 
partji  and  one  of  the  decided  enemies  of  Cardinad  Woisey.  Sir 
Thomas  Boleyn  was  honorably  employed  at  home,  and  in  re- 
peated embassies  abroad.  Henry  appointed  him  first  treasurer  of 
bis  household,  created  him  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  afterwards 
Viscount  Rochford.  He  was  subsequently  Earl  of  Ormond. 
Anna^  at  the  age  of  7,  (1507)  went  into  France  with  the  Princess 
Mary,  sister  to  Henry,  then  affianced  to  Lewis  the  XHth,  and  to^ 
whom  she  was  married  at  Abbeyille,  Oct.  9tb,  1514.  The  French 
King,  aged  and  infirm,  did  not  long  survive  the  solemnisation  of 
bis  nuptials,  for  he  died  the  1st  of  January  following.  The* 
Queen*dowager,  in  the  beginning  of  tbe  year  ]5l6,  espoused > 
Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Sufiblk,  and  returned  to  her  nati)?e 
cfountry.  Anna  did  not  accompany  her,  but  remained  at  Paris 
imd^r  the  protection  of  Claude,  eldest  daughter  of  Lewis  XIL 
by  Anne  of  Brittany^  Queen  of  Francis  the  First,  with  whom  she 
continued  till  the  decease  of  her  mistress,  which  happened  in  15S4* 
She  afterwards  Hved  with  Margaret  Duchess  of  Alengon.  TUa* 
Isdy  favored  the  Protestant  religion,  then  springing  up  m  France; 
and  from  her,  it  is  probable,  Anna  imbibed  principles  similar  to 
those  entertained  by  her  father.  In  December  1526,  her  |Ni* 
troness  was  married  to  Henry  d'Albret,  tbe  titular  King  of  Na- 

grandeur  of  his  family"— (the  Medici).  (Burnet,  Ref.  P.  i.  p.  76.-— Collier, 
£.  fi.F.H.p.37.) 

*^  Tilt  tlm  ad^onNneiit  tbe  Kiag  and  Qaeen  bad  coastantly  Uted  to- 
gether;  *'  then  the  King  eoaioianded  the  Qosen  to  be  removed  oat  of-  the 
courte,  and  sent  to  another  place ;  and  bis  Highness  rode  in  fairfvograss; 
with  Mrs.  Anne  BuUen  in  his  company,  all  that  season.'  (Cavendish, 
p.  438.)  The  King  was  not  finally  separated  from  Catherine  tiH  the  14tk 
of  July,  1531.  She  was  then  at  Oreenwiefa:  contiouing  inflexible,  her 
deparhire  thenee  was  ordered,  and  the  cheice  was  given  berto^  retire  ei^er  ^ 
tbthe  manor  of  Oiling,  or  Estaaosteed,  or  the  manor  of  Htsham."  <Heft)efty> 
p.  154.)  Her  principal  residence  was  Ktasbolion,  wb^e  she  died,  Janaaiy^ 
the  ^th,  In  her  dOth  year. 

*  l^r  Thomas  Boleyn,  at  the  time  these  letters  were  written,  inhabited 
Hever  Castle  in  Kent,  which  was— <*  pnrehased  hy  Oeefroy,  great  gtand- 
ftither  to  Qaeen  Attn,  whose  lather  Thenias  fiaisbed  tbe  eastie,  ^waa 
oreate«l  £arl  of  Wilts  andOrmond,  and  has  a  moanmeni  here  vAih  bis 
figare  in  brass,  ia*  the  robes  of  the  garter,  on  a  Uaek  HMurble  tomb.  On 
her  exeention  Henry  VIII.  gaire  the  castle  to  Ann  of  Clevas,  on  wfaesa 
<laath  Mary  gave  it  tp  the  Waidgraves.  It  nowhi^ongs  to  SirllMethy 
Waldo,  and  is  pretty  intiie.''    (iQongh's  Camden,  vol.  i.  p.  7$^)      ' 
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YlMfrf|;.^J^C  final, ffCUiiii  to  $qgl^d^JriMpii;cH<a>«i«lmcito,^liH&. 
Cd^w,  n9i^9t..hafe  \ikm  i4f^e  si  few  oHH>tb^  gft^lvaidatrr-^^Bmi^ 
qp^m  with  hef.fatkBfj,  he  ma^  8^cb  iQeane6>  tbn^^^he^Nfis  HdviMied 
one  of  Queen  Katharines  women;  among  whom,  for  her  excellent, 
gesture  and  beh^yiour,  she  did  exc^  ail  o^i^;  in  so  piuqii.llv&t 
tba  King. began  to  grow  enaogtoiiredKMritb  her;  .wbicli,  was  tooi 
ki»PWB 'IMH  any  peraon^Be  aoantly. tocher  own  person.'^  ^^Nowe 
WHS  «% 'that  time  tlie  Lorde  Pierde/sotane  tmd  hieire  of  the  Barle 
of'^^orthtmifoerlande^  attending  upoti  my  Lord  Cardinalty  an.cf  wais; 

►id  CasdinaU  a^,iMiy 
^iercie  would;  jieaort& 
thamber,  aiid  tberi^  \ 
leing  at  the  last  ippfe. 
any  other,.'  9o  t)Aal; 
th^Q)^  that  at  :l€»gtb 
>•  Thewhidithu^ 
»s  therewith  tn%btify' 
^  his  ^ecfet  afiecticfii. 
cret^  to  the  Caf 4apw 
ateiiranoe made  lbe» 
ane  Btilleine.'*   (Ga-  ' 

noxij  nor  deficient  Ja 

'being  in  hiagaUenf,' 

ssence^  and  b^re  Us 

his 'Sl^tauiites:  then  attending  upon  him^^said  unto  bim  thtts.     f 

rnarVtdle'  not  a  Kttle,  quoth,he,:ot  thy ^blly,  that  thou  wouldest  thus 

entangle  and  ensure  thyselfe  with  a  foolish  girl  yonder  in  thft: 

1  that 

ly  »e* 
■.  It 
p  was 
daiiott 

I  by  a 
Uecns^ 


iyeda 


alhit^ 

atBifii4 


A/.'^'A 
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^  t&  Anna  B^hiyn. 


\ 


Hi^ 


GtiA  hatk^^oflciAtb^e  ifrto  dijs  worlds  }  Fbr  nftfer  (hy  fttl^s  ^S^sxM 
thou  <irt  moigf  like  to  i«ilierif  anrf  eigbyeone  of  iht?  ndWi^litj  feai*hr:> 
dxmo^oi  this  itfgldn."  <    (fbki.)    If a^ii^'  dttotsJed  iPiercie,  Ifi^ 

*»  P^rcy,  aided  by  Sir  l^alter  Walsh,  in  the  year  15^  arrestcil  the  Car^ 
filial  in  his  palace'  at  Cawoof).  (Catendish,  p.^10.)  Tiie  last  of  tbiii 
koa6e,.^ho  had  borii^  tba  title  af  Bart  df  Noi Ummberland,  ^^  fhfit>aMtMi4 
<M;d.fiivqared  suitor  of  4nE)§  I5ol<$yo,  who  wai  compelled  by  bift<fatiier.t9 
renounce  liis  preteniuons  to  her  hand,  in  deference  to  the  wifbe^i  of  a  foy^ 
«ompetitori 

■  Thie  di^ppointment  and  the  infury  impressed  themselves  In  ind^libliEi 
\ 
1 
1 

1 

1 
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Cardiwal  ient  for  hui  father,^  riic  attacbment  was  broken  offhand 
tiM'  ftow'ttiavried'  to  a  daughter  of  tlie  fiarie  of^  Shrew«bU#]^^ 
^  irhtre^MVth  Mm.  Anne  BuUein  was  greatlj&offewied,  proniisiAgy 
if  ever  it  ky  in  her  power^  slie  would  work  much  displeasure  to 
tfae  Cardinal;  as  after  she  did  in  deecfe/^  (Ibid.)  We  are  not  in- 
formed of  the  precise  date  of  this  transaction ;  but  it  occurred  tiot 
kterthan  15^7>  as  the  old  Earl  of  Northumberland  died  in  that 
year.  *It  happened  before  the  Cardinal  was  sent  out  of  the  way 
bn  his  embassy  to  France,  (as  before  mentioned,)  and  there  is  a 
^ntaumstmce  in  the  4th  letter  also  which  will  ik  it  in  that  year : — 
^':Ab  my  Lord  Piercie  wias  oemmanded  to  avoide  her  company^  so 
^c»  Was  discharged  of  the  courte,  and  sent  home  to  her  father  for 
«  season ;  whereat  she^smoked,  for  all  this  while,  she  knew  nQthing 
of  ihe  King's  intended  purpose."  * — "After  these,  my  Lord  Peek's 

6f  apoor  neighbour,  whose  cattle  bad  been  impounded  by  one  of  Lady  Ca- 
tenuisb^s  agents.  Wormbill  is  about  eighteen  miles  from  Sheffield,  where 
'  Lady  Noftbtimberland's  father,  brother,  and  nephew,  successively  Bark  of 
Shrewsbury,  spent  the  greatest  part  of  their  lives.  She  ^d  in  1570 1  and 
.  on  the  17!b  or  May  her  mortal  remains  were  deposited  in  the  vault  made 
by  her  father  in  Sheffield  church,  where  sleep  so  many  noble  personages, 
some  of  them  in  monumental  honours.  (*  Wno  wrote  Cavendish's  Life  of 
'  Wolseyf  p.2S.)  The  Earl  of  Northumberland's  letter  denying  his  con- 
tract with  Anna  Boleyn*  is  given  in  the  Appendix  (Not  U.)  From  Mr. 
Kelson's ''  Hist4»ry  and  Anti^ttitieaof  the  parish  of  Islington"  we  learn,  that 
the  ancient  mansion  belonging  to  the  £arl  of  JSortbumberland  was  in  ex- 
istence tilt  within  a  few  years,  when,  being  in  a  tottering  condition,  it  was 
taken  down.  This  mansion  was  situated  at  the  north-west  corner  of  New- 
ington  Green  :  it  was  in  form  quadrangular,  composed  chiefly  of  wood  and 
plaister,  having  a  square  court  in  the  center,  and  communication  to  the 
various  apartments  all  round  by  means  of  small  doors  opening  from  one 
room  to  another. 

fThe  letter  (Appendix,  No.  II.)  to  which  this  note  refers,  is  dated  from 
Newington  Green,  proving  this  mansion  to  have  then  been  the  reudence 
of  Percy.] 

When  it  became  the  property  of  Henry  Vlll.,  that  monarch  is  said 

^o  have  passed  a  portion  of  his  time  in  that  agreeable  retreat,  and  his  re- 

iorliiig  to  this  place  still  traditionally  exists— a  pleasant  path,  which  winds 

from  the  south-east  corner  of  the  green  to  the  turnpike-road,  by  Balls'. 

Pond,  having  been  immemorially  called  "  Kitig  Harry^s  Walk'* 

'Anna  BuUein's  engagement  with  Piercy  was  forbidden  upon  the  strength 
of  an  old  prerogative,  both  then  and  long  exercised  by  the  kings  of 
England,  in  not  permitting  any  of  the  nobility  to  contract  marriages,  and 
make  alliances  with  one  anotlier,  but  by  their  consent  (Heylin's  Refor- 
mation, P.  2.  p.  86.) 

The  eventful  life  of  this  Lady  has  engaged  the  pens  of  the  poet,  the 
liovelist,  and  tho  dramatist.  Quadrio  mentions  a  history-*"  d^Anne 
Boulen,  Reine  d'Angleterre,  en  Vers,"  existing  in  the  library  of  St.  Germam 
de  Piis.  (Storia  e  Kagione  d'ogni  Poesia,  T.  6.  p.  10a>  The  editor  has  in 
bis  possession  a  copy  of  a  Ms.  from  the  Yatioan  library,  being  a  detail  of 
the  loves  of  Anna  fioleyn  and  Percie,  stated  to  have  been  related  before 
<|)ueen  Elizabetb.    It  is  ip  Italian,  and  apparently  translated  from  a  French 
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troublesome  matters  brought  unto  a  good  stay,  and  all  Uiings  done 
4hat  bdbi^  were  ^etised^^  Mistress  A,\mt  BuUeine  was  revf^^ked 
unto  the  court,  wbsreiit  slie  fiorished  after  in  great  esfiiQiatioa  mA 
Ikvour;  having  alwaies  a  privy  grudge  agamst  my  Lord  Gartliiiftlly 
for  breaking  off  the  contract  made  betU'eene  my  Jwiord  Pitrcjr  a^d 
lier^  supposing  that  it  had  bin  his  devised  will,  mid  no  tHbery^oor 
3ret  knowing  the  King's  secret  mind  thoroughly,  who  had  a  great 
affection  unto  her,  more  than  she  Jkneue.  fiut  after  she  knewe 
the.  King's  pleasure^  and  the  bottom  of  his  secret  stonmchie^  then 
^he  began  to  looke  very  haughty  and  stoute^  lacking  no  manner  of 
Jewells  or  rich  apparel  that  m^ht  be  gotten  for  money.  It  xRcas 
therefore  judged  by  and  bye  through  the  court  of  every  man,  that 
she  being  in  such  favour,  might  worke  masteries  with  the  King, 
and  obteine  any  sute  of  him  for  her  friend. 

^  ''  All  this  while,  ^he  being  in  this  estimation  in  ^U  places j  ijt  is^ 
no  doubt  but  good  Queen  Katherine,  having  this  gentlewoman 
dayly  attending  upon  her,  both  hearde  by  reporte,  and  sawe  with 
ber  eyes,  how  it  framed  against  hjer  good  Ladyshippe :  ftIthou^%he 
shewed  neither  unto  Mistress  Anne  Bulleine,  ne  unto  the  Ki^gi 
any.kinde  or  sparke^of  grudge  or  displeasure;  but  .^c^ted  all 
things  ill  goode  parte,  and  with  wisdome  and  great  paeieiioe  dia* 
aimuled  the  same,  havitig  Mistress  Anne  in  more  estimation  for 
the  King's  sake,  than  she  w?is  with  her  before,  declaring  herself  to 
be  a  very  perfect  Grisell,  as  her  patient  actes  shall  hereaftej^  ipore 
evidently  ta  all  m«i  be  declared."    (Cavendish,  p.  368.) 

original.  It  is  in  tbe  strain  of  the  love  tales  which  abbanded,  in  the  refgA 
of  Louis  XIV.;  possesses  no  merit,  and  only  proves  the  popolarity  dk 
the  story.  (£x  oodke  Chulao.  in  4to.  BibUoth^  Vatic*  Cappoaian.  Na. 
i86.    Inapit  :--*<' ApcorebeilDucafUAlMii^qe*./') 
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LETTER  i. 

(Al)ii4  Bpl«jtt;Was  at  court  early  in. May.    ''  ^or  there  is  a  teltef»iale  ih  the  Bafi  df 

-  Pxibid's.  libraryv  fromJFox  to  Gardiner,  at  Jlome,  dated  May  4^*  1528 — ^where  be 

,^. writer  of  bis  landing  at  Sandwich  two  days  before— ^his  coming  tbat  nighty  to 

Greenwich,  where  the  King  lay-^his  having  been  commanded  to  go  to  Mr^  Anne*a 

chamber  in  the  Tilt-yard  ' — and  declaring  to  her  their  expedition  in  the  King's  cause, 

and  their  hastening  the  arriTal  of  the  legate,  .£ec.''  (Introduction  to  these  letters  in  the 

Harleian  miscellany.)  This'arrival  corresponds  with  Fox*s  departure  from  Home,  which 

would  doubtjess  tiJce  place  on  the  immediate  appointment  ot  the  legate,  which  was  on 

the  12th  bt  April :  she  left  the  court  .soon  after  nis  return^  and  this  letter  was  written 

soon  after  b^«  depetfture*    Her  Irelraat  was,  I  conceive,  Hever  Castle  In  Kent,  ,the 

residence  uf  her  father.    In  this  letter,  which  is  dictated  in  a  strain  of  delicacy  and 

affection,  the  King  regrets  the  necessity  of  a  separation,  which  is  only  supportable 

'    by  a  confidence  in  bet  indissoluble  affection  fot  him.   In  thu  disposition  of  mind,  it 

.    is  not  probable  be  should   be  long  without  seeing  the  object  of  his  attachroentr^ho 

was  only  a  few  mites  from  him.! 

«;■'''■  ■ 

:■  .[Ma^meatres  et  amye  |  moy  et  mon 

«f^in9  V0U3  suppliant  les  avoyre  pur  rec( 

tl^^ue  par  abaens  vc're  affection  ne  leur 
(itnenter  (^f  urf  peine  ce  seroit  gran4  Pi 

M«^et  p)ii«  ^iie  J'aimes  je  eusse  pei 

levoir  ung  point  de  astronomie  qui  est 
i^9  Juor^isont  tant  plus  eloigne  estle  i 

larvent}  al'si  fait  ilde  no're  Amou^e, 

^oniea  let  n^eunniains  elle  |;arde  sa  J 

^ko9tQ.|  Aiant  en  espourela  paraylle  i 

4k  ijDf^parti'anuye  del'absence  deia  m'ea 
,;  {Mo^e  a  Taugiii^ntation  de  il  selluy  q 

AMffi^l  il  loet  f  resqpe  intollerable  si  li 

Jay  ^e  y ^e  inidiss<;»luble  affection  vers 

mentevoire  alcune  fois  cela  et  volant  c 

e$tjEe  eiy  v're  preseos  |  chose  le  plus 

possible  au  present  je  vous  envoye  |  c'est  a  dire  ma  picture  myse 

enbrasseletts  a  toute  la  De^ce  que  deia  saves  me  souhaitant  en 

leure  plase  quant  111  vous  pleroit  \  c'est  de  la  main  de 


:    *  The  T4lt*yiM4  of  Greei  ih  (p.  413.)    In^e» 

•cHbing  the  festivities  provi te,  he  says,*^" 'Fnen 

Was  tlie  banquetting  chamber  in  th^  HU  ytard  at  Gfceawicbe  furnished  for  the  en* 
lertatntnent  of  these  ttrangers,  &c»*' 
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L^ITTER  U, 

[^Between  the  first  and  teoond  Letter  on  interview  had  apparently  taken  place,  and  t^ 
Xadyin  conseqaence  haj  consented  to  return  to  court :  but  he  now^  t}pMriMi4^er%i4th 
having  changed  her  mind,  declming  to  re-appei&r  either  witSiouther.nioiiier,  or  in  aftijr 
other  maimer.  The  bearer  of  this  missive  must  have  been  a  person  of  couditibn^  a» 
she  is  referred  to  toin  for  confidential  informatSon  rrfatSreto  the  writfer.J 

A  Ma  Mestres 

£  Puree  qii'il  me  seihble]  le  Terns  estfe  bieA  long^  depuk  avoire 
jeuye  de  v're  bon  Sante  et  de  vous  |  Le  graiide    aSectioD  que  J*ay 
vers  vous  ma  persuade  de  vous  envojere  ce  porteure  pur  eatre 
BMstst  asscr^ne  cfe  vo're  Sapte  et  VoloUe|  et  p^e  ce  que  depciiir  T 
tnon    partement  de  avec  vous   on'  o/a  aVerty  ^^e^'opioibtt^ea  I 
quoy   Je  vous  laissoye'  est   de  tout  asture    cbavus^  et  que  no 
vQulies  venire 
ausi  I  Laquel  i 
que  depuis  je 
gamble  bien  ] 
port  de  me  el 
monde  que  pli 
comme  j'^sper 

scTnes  vous  sero^t  ung  pen  ennuieuse  toutefois  qu'il  nappartlebt 
pas  tant  ala  Mestres  co  me  au  Sunriteur  panser  biei^  iha  M^tVfcs 
que  Tabsens  de  vous  foH:  me  gfefe  %s{^erant  qd'iine  pad  vd^re  V^- 
lont6  que  ainsi  ce  soit  |  mais  sije  eutendoy  pur  Veritc  que  Yolofc- 
terement  vous  la  desiriesje  non  puis  mais  fere  si  Hon  platiudte 
tua  mauvais  Fortune  en  relatant  peu  a  pen  ma  grande  fbtii  I 
et  ainsi  a  faulte  de  Terns  fay  fin  de  ma  rude  Lettr^  suj^plittit 
de  doner  foy  a  ce  porteur  en  ce  quil  vous  dira  de  ma  Part  |  Esefyt 
de  la  main  du  tout  vcTre  sourvteure  |  ' 

[Signed  as  before.]^ 

LETTER  III. 

[Though  not  authorised  to  change  the  order,  yet  ^m  the  progress  of  the  subject  It'ap* 
pears  that  this  sfaould  hare  bc^  placed  a^  the  6th,  where  the  reader  wiU  find  some 
'  <teerf«tioBs  i)poB  it  J 

L'ennuye  quej'avcne  du  dubte  de  vo^re  Sant6  me  trobla  et 
egarra  petfcup  et  neniz  estre  gf^rs  quiete  sans  avoire  sue  la  Cer- 
teynte  aoais  puisque  nancons  navez  rien  sentu  jespere  et  me  tiens 
pur  assure  que  ill  se  passera  de  vous  come  jespere  quil  est  de  nous 
C9r  nous  etant  a  Waldian  deux  Vushyres  deux  verles  de  Chambrey 
Vore  &ere  master  Jesonere  ont  tombe  maladeet  sout  idi^ure  de 
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tout  saius  el  depuis  nous  isouft  suoies  rdboutes  en  ncTre  mesons 
de  ^ond9on  la  ou  nous  nous  somes  bien  troves  sans  occune  malade 
pour  steore  dieu  sojt  lou^  et  je  pense  que  si  vous  vous  voles  re- 
tirez  du  lieu  du  Surje  ccfe  nous  fimes  vous  le  passeres  sans 
dangrez  et  aussi  ung  aultre  chose  vous  pent  comforter  car  a  la  Verit6 
come  il  desit  peu  ou  nulles  fame  ont  ste  malady  e  que  encore  plus 
est  nul  de  n're  Cort  et  peu  aitlieurs  en  raeurit  parquoi  je  vous 
supply  ma  entiere  aimee  de  non  avoire  point  de  peure  ni  de  no're 
absens  vous  trope  ennyere  Car  ou  que  je  soy  vo're  suis  et  nonob- 
sta^'te  il  faut  accune  fois  a  telles  fortunes  obayere  Car  qui  co  tre  for- 
tune veult  Inter  en  telle  endroit  en  est  bien  sovent  tant  plus  eloin6 
parqnoy  reco  forte  vous  et  soyes  hardy,  et  vidiez  le  mall  tant  que 
vous  povrres,  £t  jespere  bientote  de  vous  faire  chanter  le  renvoye{ 
n'n  phis  po«r  asteur  de  faute  de  Temps  sinonque  je  vous  souhait 
entre  mes  bras  pour  vous  oster  mig  peu  de  vous  deresonable  pan- 
•esi  £crispte  4e  la  main  de  celluy  qui  est  |  et  toujours  sera  vo^re  { 
immuabfe 

[Signed  as  before.] 


[To  hi  cuntiKiacd.j 
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The  following  Tract  was  written  the  first  few  days  after 
the  arrival  of  the  decision  of  the  Congress  of  Verona,  which 
suddenly  roused  the  feelings  and  excited  the  indignation  of  every 
man  in  this  country>  while  reading  the  revolting  document,  by 
his  fire-side. 

The  principles  and  pretensions  of  the  Continental  Sovereigns, 
and  the  mode  by  which  they  gave  discretionary  power  to  the 
Ultra  Ministers  of  France  to  draw  on  the  resources  of  theii  do« 
minions  for  means  of  desolatipg  the  territory  of  our  faithful  allies, 
were  alike  calculated  to  excite  a  spirit  capable  of  deranging  their 
projects.— Following  accounts,  however,  allaved  the  agitation,  by 
the  hope  that  all  hostile  vii^WS  were  laid  aside ;  and  these  sheets 
were  thrown  by,  as  no  longer  required  for  any  ^useful  purpose. 

i  is  on  the  carpet,  for  suspend- 
\  declaring  her  beyond  the  pale 
tvisable  to  call  the  attention  oi 
on  of  the  question  altogether, 
»w  leading  pdnts,  from  wbtaee 
rains  of  thought  than  ne«rsp«U 
to. — ^Thsre  is  but  onex!btuk.ta 
iolv  Alliance  against  ^hsiteHK 
d  that  is,  die  pabfiecfdnimoC 
1  well  awakened,  neidier  Kii^ 
jgresshe  system, 
t  that  opinion  owes  its  wrighl 
f  its  movements :  wete  it  to  be 
act  and  lose  its  efficacy;.  Thera 
lamii^  the  ptd)lic  against 'dme 
itry ;  it  is  only  intended  to  call 
bject  of  paranumnt  impoctanc^ 
[ice,  and  prosperity,  Ae  seenrity 

ttanquiUity  of  Europe  both  now 

.< 

f  the  Opposition  are  united  oe 
ice  is  oi^y  wanting  to  givetbfe 
rs  their  proper  we^it  in  Aose 
quarters  where  they  appear  to  haw  been  Utheno  disregarded. 

January  1, 182S. 
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Whaterer  the  material  weapona  of  man  could  effect  again$t  the 
progr^M  <rf  an  opimon,^^  would  hwre  been  effected  by  Philip  II.  It 
is  well  known  how  long  he  combated  hia  revolted  subjects  of  the 
Netherlands  with  all  his  means^  and  bow  baffled  all  his  efforts 
were  for  their  reduction.  Nevertheless,  bis  father  was  enabled 
to  suppress  an  extended  and  organized  rebellion  in  the  heart  of 
Spain,  while  he  was  surrounded  with  difficulties,  and  in  a  remote 
country.  ....:..,  '- 
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In  entering  on  the  consideration  of  the  present  subject,   k 
will  be  particularly  useful  to  reflect  upon  the  two  historical  &icts 
just  mentioned,  the  victory  ultimately  gained  by  the  insctrgenta  of 
the  Netherhnds,  in  spite  of  every  difficulty,  and  the  suppressioii 
of  ilie  Holy  Junta  in  Spain,  about  the  same  period.    To  a  coii- 
temporary  politician  it  might  have  appeared  that  the  one  mu^t 
fail^  and  the  other  might  succeed,  because  he  could  not  have  per- 
ceived  the  essential  difference  of  the  causes  of  those  move- 
ments.   But  historical  experience  enables  us  to  know  that  political 
convulsbns  which  owe  their  origin  to  conflicting  interests,  may  be 
subdued  by  arms,  however  fmrmidable  in  their  aspect :  for  parties 
fight  each  other,  each  rests  secure  in  the  affections  <^  his  followers, 
as  they  are  only  maintaining  their  own  cause  |  it  is  a  simple  ques- 
tion of  force.    But  in  the  contest  between  brute  strength  sod 
mental  energy,  in  which  it  is  attempted  to  restrain  the  mind  of 
man,  after  it  has  fully  recognised  its  objects  and  its  powers,  an 
estimate  according  to  the  rules  of  war  and  pditics  is  as  failac^ms 
as  it  wxMild  be  to  compare  the  elephant  and  his  rida:  by  their 
weigltt.    In  sudi  a  war  it  is  impossible  to  cs^ulate  the  efiect  of 
armed  multitudes,  because  there  is  perpetual  danger  dbat  the 
individual  will  which  uknnately  guides  them,  will  escape  con- 
trol* 

In  reviewing  the  diff^^rent  opinions  which  "have  agitated  tiie 
public  at  different  periods,  with  this  distinction  coiistantlf  present 
to  the  mind,  we  shsdl  be  enabled  to  account  foriiie  various  success 
which  has  attended  the  propagatcnrs  and  maintsuners  of  them. 
^  Some  florisbed  for  an  age,  and  perished  of  themselves  ;  otheis»  by 
the  aid  of  influence  and  power,  were  kept  alive  for  periods  bag 
or  ^ort,  and  died  by  general  neglect  when  sudi  support  no  longer 
was  aBbrded^-^some  lived  by  party  spirit;  Siwoe  by  the  bigotry 
and  fanaticism  of  tiieir  pff>festors  :-»-but  tiiose  new  views  smd  modes 
of  thinldng  whidi  naturally  arose  from  the  progress  of  the  humai^ 
faculties^  and  die  desire  of  in^rovement  implanted  by  Providence 
in  the  minds  of  men  of  every  age  and  nation,  have  never  been 
subdued.  They  have  been  suppressed  and  smothered,  like  tl^ 
eariy  doctrines  of  Clmstiantty,  only  to  break  fbrdi  again  with  a 
power  beyond  contrd.  What  len^  of  time  did  the  Patrician^ 
struggle  against  such  an  opinion  in  Rcnne,  and  how  oflen  did  they 
apparently  extinguidiiti  What  coiUests,  fiieqi^ntly  successful, 
between  the  feudal  kwds  and  their  revolting  vassals  i  Ho\|r  many 
wars,  ivith  different  results,  against  the  opinions  of  the  refonmep  in 
religion  !  ^  But  we  now  know  that  fibc  opporittontodiose  opinion^ 
only  caused  a  gratuitous  adcficion  to  the  miseries  of  humanity,  and 
that  Aeir  triumph  was  HCm^e^  howeter  tei^  the  cwtf est  niay  have 
keen  continued.    But  the  conclusion  will  be  very  different  wiA 
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respect  to  iliofte  new  vWws  whieh  owed  theiif  origin  to  capricci  or 
casmri-  ckcvaaMMkB :  these,  imk»e<)i  bave  worked  in  a  contracted 
lobncle  wkbtile  fiily  iiv^h  marks^  fanaticism  in  aU  its  moremtots— - 
the  cntnd#6  may  be  adduced  as  instances*  But  sudi  opinions 
cttn  never  extend  calmly  and  invincibly,  like  the  unquestionsSiIe 
deductions  of  the  undersunding :  the  one  niay  be  compared  to  the 
ettrrents  of  the  atmosphere,  the  other  to  its  aU-petvading  power. 

It  has  been  a  sort  of  fashion  amongst  politicians  to  date  the 
origin  of  the  revolutionary  principle  which  now  agitates  Europe, 
beta  the  reristance  of  the  UnitedStates  to  the  mother  country, 
and  to  believe  ^at  France  may  attribute  her  Revolution  to  me 
part  die  took  in  Ae  contest  that  ensued.  Hiis  is  a  very  superficial 
snd  short-sighted  view  of  the  subject. 

Why  should  the  people  of  Nofth  America  have  so  sti^enuously 

asserted  their  rights;  and  have  refused  to  accept  the  conditions 

aader  M^iich  die  colonies  of  other  Powers  were  content  to  live  ?— - 

Or  why  should  not  those  other  colonies  have  made  the  same 

vemtaince?     Because  the  people  of  die  North  had  carried  those 

opinions  with  them  j  they  were  the  cause  of  their  emigration ; 

and  though  first  awakened  by  reli^ous  persecution,  were  ready 

tt>  change  their  form,  at  the  approach  of  any  power  under  the 

semblance  of  tyranny,  and  to  assert  whatever  right  appeared  to  be 

invaded.    The  other  colonies  remained  in  their  original  apathy  and 

ignorance,  uninfiuencedby  die  doctrines  of  the  reformation.   It  was 

d^  spirit  of  inquiry  and  free-thinking  disseminated  by  this  mighty 

change,  which  gave  new  views  and  new  polidcal  desires  to  die 

iidiabitants  of  the  United  States.     But  whence  arose  this  mi^ty 

diange  itself  ?  Was  it  the  profligacy  of  a  Pope,  or  die  treachery  of 

a  Covncil,  or  the  energy  of  one  maui  that  produced- so  great  a 

revdutioti  in  government,    religion,  in  public  institutions  and 

private  sentiments  ?— Surely  we  must  go  srill  further  back,  and 

attribute  the  preparation  for  so  great  a  change,  the  readiness  to 

fly  to  arms  at  the  first  sound  of  any  tocsin,  to  the  gradual  but  sure 

efiect  of  the  intercourse,  the  commerce,  the  collision  of  opinion, 

the  intdlectual  speculation,  the  spirit  of  adventure,  which  were 

perhaps  first  excited  by  diose  early  wars  against  opinion,  the 

crusades,  and  were  strengthened  and  matured  by  the  succession 

'  of  discoveries  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  which  opened 

new  views,  and  placed  new  objects  within  the  reach  of  mah. 

If  Statesmen  witt  not  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  human 
afiairs,  and  direct  their  conduct  by  those  universal  principles  which 
reguhte  the  course  of  events  in  every  age ;  if  the  sources  of  know- 
-  ledge,  and  the  recorded  result  of  a  multitude  of  experiments  lie 
vainly  open  to-them  ;  in  die  name  of  Heaven,  what  claim  do  they 
{MOSsess  to  any  superiority  over  those  rabble  councillors  who  now 
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n^mit  GMiMsti  ill  ,Cmg$fiS8fisi  .9fotah^%  Aodii^smDA 
invasions, oCt^rcitQryi rfit  l^he:ni«re;.wsll ofpeosoiteiBt sntthoiiityi^aii^ 
S^ctHtw^  X^irectory  of  iiwMtand  Cobbcttand  their.  ieUom  will 
lie /quke.M.€i4;Mible  of .msoaghigjbe  p9Us&faMiiMS8a8.^hf<iiiesc» 
enUghtmed  Slatesmm  :^tim£cmns^o£  dipjpn^icqr^^nmt  be 
ed».4if»dctib.  3tyh^  ofeoeiigetk  awnmon;  sense  be,  substknted  £or  ^Siii 
ommljr  rc^kiotns  which  4)«rplex  said  ahigatid  the  meaning  of  watt^ 
edttC9ted  envoy  a  i  butth^^recttofiof^tke  pnhlia^fiircfrwill  be^fmte^ 
^  eSuifitUp^  mi.  tbe^.natimal  ehdractei?  as  p«mdlf  iminttaiied.^- 
The  true  business  of  Government  is  oC  anotbeir  chacaotcnr^^ea* 
object  is  to  ariei^t  those;  calamiiies  which  arise  {torn  the  oolfiwHii  o& 
iotevesito  aod^paisionSf  not  to  cherish  aiidpyomote. them.  Aitvi^ 
Sdate^snWiWJU  employ  the  .emulaidtiii  aod^nv^  of  nataens  mt- 
ilJStrttQi^s  <  ol  happiness  and  improvement  v  and;  ihe  i^MtngegL 
activity  and  pr<»diK:tiye  pow«r  whu3h  bad  gOTej^unents  apply  ^to^ 
the  grsyjficatioa  of.  tbeijr  own  puny  animonties^  will  io^liis/fattida) 
Q0i2Stitu^.d  fund  for  lessening  the  misery  and  ddargsog^tibe' enjoy •* 
meats  q{  all  mfn  and  aUjOUioiis.  .  ^ 

.jJx  bas.Wmmeceesary  to  dwell  for  a  few  moments  on  general 
idbwsy  ib^fore  proceeding  to  the  particular  i^nestioa  whidinow; 
^pt^tfytt  the.  public  mind^  becmse  4here  .are  kcge  bodtes  ef-  wxU^ 
lOeaning  aod.exceUent  persons  who  thhik  every  diing  under  the 
nasle>0fJU^ty  andreforniy  easentially  the  ^me  in  characi^^with 
thpse  jac<^i>in|cal  principles  sp  justly  entitledito^  their  ^diorimoe. 
It;  is  .only  necessary  to  exhibit  to  their  view  the  true  state  of  tfa& 
question  to  obtain  their.  coofMration }  and  if  it  be  appvoadied  with 
an  understasuUog  capable  of  deciding,  for  itself  according  to  the 
ilMirita.of,  thecase^  therie..will  appear  but  little  doubt  that  the-sam^- 
p^graons  .who  now  propose  the.  invasion  of  the  Spaiush4erntory> 
would  have  persecuted  the.Protestants  at  RocheUe^  rebeUed  against^ 
the  authoril;y  of  iWilUam  the  Third,  in  Englandf  atid  that  tbeyi  would 
r^)-^tabli^.the  Bastile  in  France^^if  they  dared. 

But  what  is  the  nature  of  tlusrevolutkmary  apurit  which  renders 
Spain  an  objeqt  of  jealousy  and  apprehension  to  ^unnMinding 
nalaim^?  It  ia  not  the  desolating  fury  of  Jacobinism  tearing  down- 
the  sanctuaries  dF  religion  and  the  law;  for  the  natioi^al  Cburch* 
haa- been,  made  co^existent  withthe  new  ConslittudQa»  aodthelaw^ 
bi^ .gained, .the  new, support  of  puhtic  opinioa  }««-nQris  its  waiF. 
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-vHeie.are  .the  three' measures,  which  haipe  ghren  ^rise  to  tfa«; 
Rfgcocf  of  .Ufgel^  the  army  ^f  the  Faith,  and  the  dedeioir  of 
Viefona^:!  ThosBi  SoToceigtts  of  the  Comment  who  pmfe^i^  tho^ 
ipejit.)HiBnra3  tseatiments^^  iodiTuiaals^^  iJiepefHse-oE  Paris,  faa^; 
nofn^msLVs&m jiph^  those : im^jtittioAO ivfaicb watched ijhe pre^ 
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gttm  of  that  contraband  of  knowleigf  and  infoiBiaikioni  iriikh 
AUst  sooner  or  later  curtail  their  |>ower.  Ther  feel  Atix  tree 
position,  and  tremble  at  every  agitation  of  the  <|mDUc  mind,  iSb^p 
rlutainthe  combat  of  the  Gods,  le&t  the  horrid  secretrbf  lii$. 
dominions  ^ould  be  displayed  to  Earth  and  Heavem 

But  will  the  British  public  reprobate  t^e  copduct  of  the  Spanisk 
authorities,  because  they  have  thought  fit  to  remove  those  abtniei 
#hich  served  as  a  reproach  to  every  Christian  in  his  intercourse 
with  Pagans  or  Mussulmen,  and  to  every  subject  of  a  Momitcfcy^ 
when  conversing  with  Republicans?  Surely  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  as  preached  in  these  dominions,  will  never  sancdon 
the  invasion  of  any  country  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  fhe 
atrocities  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition;  nor  will  the  pcofessoE^  of 
die  reformed  religion  lament  the  extinction  of  those  licentious 
seminaries  of  criminal  indulgence,  whose  notoriety  obliged  their, 
ancestors  to  secede  from  the  Church;  nor  will  die  beoevolent^ 
^ilanthropist  who  glories  in  the  equal  privileges  of  rich  and  poor 
in  his  own  country,  complain  that  die  worst  species  of  forest  law,^ 
which,  subjected  whole  districts  to  the  caprice  of  an  individual 
has  been  abolished; 

But  let  us  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  the  tend^cy  of  the  public 
measures  in  Spain  is  as  hostile  to  other  nations  as  ate  eaemm  of 
the  new  order  of  tlungs  pretend.  Is  there  any  prdbability  tbat^ 
the  v^ole  power  of  di^  united  Sovereigns  will  be  able  to  sub<ihie' 
die  spirit  whi(;h  enacts  them  ?  We  have  sseen  it  strugglio^  with 
obstacles^  dangers,  suffi9ribgs^  despair,  and  death ;— its  votaries  sub- 
dued by  foreign  tyranny,  abandoned  by  dieir  allies,  persecuted  by 
die  Sovereign  who  owed  his  dirone  to  their  exerdons  $-^Porlier 
executed  in  the  North,  Elio  revelling  in  the  South  ;  the  scaAild 
raised  in  each  province,  and  spreading  its  ominous  shadow  over 
every  cottage  of  the  realm;  die  unresisted  satellites  of  b^odry 
and  despotic  power  stalked  >  again  abroad  in  all  the  pagtantcy  m 
the  ihiddle  ages,  and  the  very  mob^  corrupted  by  its  ignorance, 
applauding  its  oppressors  :~yet  ^  same  spirit  lived,  and  was 
transmitted  froni  the  dying  to  their  bfispring,  like  those  imperish* 
able  traditions  which  record  the  former  gbries  of  a  declining, 
people.    Let  Spain  dien  be  invaded. 

■Czri  the  dmded  JKfinistry  of  France,  obliged  to  stm^gle  with 
the  Chambers  and  die  Press,  direct  the  operations  of  the  war  fike 
the  genius  of  Napoleon^  single  in  its  concepdons,  unfettered  in  die 
disposition  of  its  m^ns,  and  holding  in  complete  subjection  the 
tobgue,  the  pen^  the  wealdi  and  services  of  every  Frendunamf 
Will;  their  Cbuirtier  Generals  prove  as  efficient  aS  those  Marshall 
who  owed  dieir  rank  and  titles  to  a  tried  pne^emihence  i  Can  Aek 
young  battalions  stand  di&  dish^^irtefdng^  wasf me  <cff  diestiltttoi 
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and  tbe  ktd£4^»  like  lite  ffinty  Veterans'  inured  to  the  costume  and 
warlike  habits  of  all  nations  ?  Will  the  cry  of  Waterloo  and  Vive 
le  Roi  e^rcite  their  courage  like  that  of  Austerlitz  and  Jena,  and  the 
fortunes  of  Napoleon  \  or  will  the  desire  of  re|)lacing  the  derided 
relics  of  the  Spanish  altars  be  as  powerful  a  moral  stimulus  as  the 
anibition  of  rendering  Pratice  the  mistress' of  all  natibils  ? 
.  :  But  Napoleon's  genius,  and  his  unfettered  power,  bis:  Marshals, 
veteran  troops,  and  animating  war  cries,  aided  by  amoral  sentinient 
of  the  most  powerful  influence  on  the  minds  of  Frenchmen — 
failed.  They  could  not  enforce  even  a  temporary  abandonment 
of  those  free  principles  which  had  awakened  the  lojig-slumbering 
Spaniards. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  view  the  subject,  exclusively  as  it  aflFects 
Great  Britain :  and  first  with  reference  to  her  national  honor.  It 
is  known  to  Europe  that  the  establishment  of  a  popular  govern- 
ment in  Spain  was  promoted  and  assisted  by  every  means  at  the 
disposal  of  this  country.  Our  envoys,  ambassadors,  and  military 
commanders  communicated  officially  with  the  different  Juntas, 
and  co-operated  with  them  in  exciting  a  national  and  independent 
spirit  aniongst  the  people. 

It  can  never  be  pretended  that  we  acted  only  for  the  purpose 
of  restoring  Ferdinand  to  the. throne  with  his  original  powers,  for 
the  public  documents  of  the  government  which  we  acknowledged, 
declared  unequivocally  the  views  of  its  members.  The  supreme 
Junta  of  Spain,  in  its  proclamation  dated  from  Aranjuez  in  Octo- 
ber 1808,  removes  all  doubt  on  this  head  ;  it  proceeds  thus :  "  The 
neglect  of  the  last  government,  (if  it  can  be  called  a  government, 
wmch  was  one  continued  and  monstrous  dilapidation)  Bad  exhaust- 
ed all  the  sources  of  prosperity^  had  obstructed  those  canals  which 
brought  life  and  food  to  all  the  members  of  the  State ;  dissipating 
the  treasure,  disorganising  the  public  force,  and  consuming  the 
resources."  In  another  place  it  addresses  the  people  thus  (after 
stating  that  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  was  the  first  care  of  the 
Junta  in  order  of  time):  "  But,  Spaniards,  there  is  another,  as 
necessary  «nd  primary  as  that,  without  attending  to  which  the 
Junta  would  fulfil  but  half  its  duties  \  this  is  the  great  reward  of 
your  enthusiasm  and  sacrifices.  Political  independence  is  nothing 
without  felicity  and  internal  security :  turn  your  eyes  to  the  time 
wh^n,  oppressed  and  degraded,  ignorant  of  your  own  strength,  and 
fincUng  no  asylum  against  your  evils,  either  in  the  institutions  or 
the  laws,  you  held  foreign  dominion  less  odious  than  the  wasting 
tyranny  which  internally  consumed  you.  The  dominion  of  a  will 
always,  capricious,  and  for  the  greater  part  unjust,  has  for  your 
calamity  lasted  long  enough  in  Spain  ;  your  patience,  your  love  of 
order,  and  your  loyalty,  have  been  long  enough  abused  •,  it  is  time 
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Vtax  the  Toioe  dF  ^  law  cmly  should  b^e  heaffd;  feanded  on  pUbttc 
utility."  Another  ptassage  TUtis  thus^.  «  T'^,  8paftiitd&,  the  «Mt 
day  IS  drawihg  near,  whai,  accordii^  to  tfce  ttirifbrttl  desfere  01  out 
beloved  King  (I ! !)  arid  of  las  I6yal  people,  Ae  Monarch]^  wffl  "be 
estaUi^d  on  solid  and  durable  to^ed^  you  wUl  then  p($iE^»^ 
fundameiital  laws  which  will  be  beneficial,  friends  of  drd^,  rfe- 
fitridtive  of  arbitrary  power/^  *  *  »  iw  The  Junta,  which  hdldft  in 
its  hand  the  supreme  direction  of  the  national  forces,  fiibrder  by 
all  means  to  insure  Its  defence^  felicity  and  glory;  the  JUiita,  which 
has  already  publicly  acknowledged  th^  great  influence  a  rii«5bA 
ought  to  have  in  the  jgovernment,  which  akme  and  Wither  U^y 
assistance  has  done  every  thing  for  the  King  and  his  Govfernttifertt ; 
the  Junta  solemnly  promise  you,  that  you  shall  possess  that  fcdUdtry 
you  have  invoked  with  so  much  enthusiasm,  and  defeiidfed  of 
rather  conquered  with  so  much  val6uir.^' 

It  vindiild  b6  a  Waste  of  time  to  transcribe  the  multitiide  Of  *imi- 
iar  passages  to  be  found  in  the  public  document^  of  the  dlflfettent 
JuhtA^  easting  under  British  auspices  at  that  period-^the  ]^nci- 
pie  was  litiiversaily  recogriised,  that  a  limited  hereditary  mon^tfcy 
should  be  established  in  Spain,  and  the  Gonstitution  of  Ae 
Cortesi  sanctioned  by  the  public  voice,  should  be  adopted  By  the 
iegitimatie  King.  But  upon  the  settkm6nt  of  Europe,  ifrheil 
Ferdinand  the  Seventh  was  re-established  Upon  his  thi'bne,  a«  the 
head  of  ah  independent  nation ;  it  was  no  longer  conlpet^ht  to 
Great  Britain  to  interfere  in  the  internal  policy  of  Ms  kirigdoife  \ 
he  was  Jeft  to  pursue  liis  course  according  to  his  own  tii6ws^ 
he  rejftised  to  accet)t  the  Constitution,  and  was  supported  in  his 
itfusal  by  ^  large  body  of  his  subjects :  our  government  refrafned 
it6Yti  aitiy  ^xbressibn  of  their  bpiniori— and  they  acted  wisfely,  fbr  a 
dilfef^nce  of  political  sentiments  is  no  sufficient  grouml  fc*  intfer- 
ferinjg  m  the  internal  concerns  of  an  independent  nation.  But  if 
We  how  allov«^  to  other  goverhnients,  thai  power  of  dictadbsi  which 
we  refused  to  exercise  in  a  much  juster  cause  ouwelvesi  and 
calmly  look  on,  while  biir  allies  invade  and  desolate  thdt  cotitatry 
by  whose  co-operation  we  were  enabled  to  baffle  and  di^t  dut 
iehemy— if,  while  our  acts  and  influence  wtere  notoriously  the 
causes  of  that  invasion,  (by  fostering  and  maturing  the  cohstftu- 
tion  which  now  excites  the  jealousy  of  the  continental  Sovereighs) 
we  sneak  aside  and  tranquilly  behold  the  ruin  of  a  noble  ^^o^le. 
Urged  forward  by  ourselves  to  their  destruction-— the  Btftish 
honor  must  become  a  hacknied  phrase,  like  Punic  faith,  to  (^x^tfess 
the  last  degree  of  perfidy  and  baseness.  Of  if  we  who  proclaimed 
ourselves  to  the  world,  as  the  champions  arid  assertors  of  eveif  in- 
vaded right,  during  twenty  years  of  danger  to  ourselves  from  ^uch 
invasion,  shall  voluntarily  resign  this  lofty  character  when  We  are 
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no  longer  to  beirewabrded  for  its  ejreicise-^what  metcenarf  sEave 
^ePfit^A  he  accused  of  a  luoee  reirolting  conduct  ?  ' 

Let  us  not  refer  for  smfajects  of  iikUgoant  ^eclaniaHon  H:6  th^ 
iOOKt^^on  of  courts,  at.  anjr  former  period,  or  the  arrbgance  of 
4HNBi9oawealtha }  let  the  acts  of  France  under  the  Conrention,  ihe 
X)irectory»  and  the  military  tyranny,  be  forgotten — a  frukful  thcfme 
remains  in  the  preten^ns  of  that  oUgaichy  who  now  assume  the 
^overe'^ty  of  the  European  states* 

.  But  the  independence  of  Great  Britain  is  no  less  involved  in  the 
aQSue  of  this  questiont  than  her  national 
itwo.  codes  of  public  hw  'm  Europe — if  i 
independent,  be  formed  in|x>.one  great 
hf  hereditary  monardis,  as  its  executiv 
common  wiUi  the  rest,  must  send  her 
appointed  congresses,  to  bring  back  a  re 

of  her  internal  afiairs*  If  their  authorit] 

we  refuse  to  obey  it  ?  if  not  legitimat 

SpsuA  be  subject  to  its  control  ?    Can  a 

one  European  state,  and  a  privHege  be 

4X)rding  to  the  custom  of  the  Turkisl 

prpyiaces  ?  If  not,  hy  what  means  are 

^xpost^late  upon  the  conduct  (d  Ri^gc 

upon  that  of  Hunt  ? 

Not  only  is  the  honor  and  independei 

^ectively  endangered  by  a  mistaken  view 

i^iaracter  as  a  leading  power  has  been  zB 

at  the  Congress  of  Verona.  While  our  I 

on  the  Sovereigns  to  sanction  their  aggr( 

of  their  neighbours,  and  to  dispose  of  tl 

£itfope  at  liieir  caprice  and  suggestion,  m 

respect  and  attention  due  to  our  comman 

St  .appeared  that  public  opinion  was  b 

against  their  policy,  and  that  a  British  Mil 

in  unison  with  thdr  pretensions,  th^s< 

change  their  tone,  and  to  intimate  in  tei 

that  the  concurrence  of  Great  Britain  ^ 

minary  to  their  hostile  movements  agains 

of  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  was  di 

personal  chanicter  of  the  Duke  of  Well: 
.   give  e£Fect  to  the  remonstrances  of  his  Government  against  the  in- 
tended system  of  aggression. 

It  should  be  carenilly  borne  in  mind  by  all  who  enter  upon  the, 
consideration  of  this  question,  that  die  grand  alliance  was  formed 
by  the  influence  of  this  country,  for  a  specific  object — to  overthrow 
the  tyranny  of  Napoleon  over  independent  governments.    It  was 
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Hot  because  the  people  of  France,  thought  fit  to  call  thU  despot 
to   the    throne)  that  we    lavished    such    unheard-of   treasoces 
upon  the  Continental  Sovereigns,  and  enabled  them  to  arm  and 
clothe  the  barbarous  hordes  of  their  remote  dominions  ^  it  was 
because  no  state  could  reckon  upon  its  internal  security,  nor  ven- 
ture to  renew  pacific  relations^,  while  a  power  existed  exempt  from 
the  control  of  public  law,  which  held  itself  absolved  from  treaties 
when  they  no  longer  served  its  interest  or  ambition,  and  sent  its 
mandates  to  Sovereigns  accompanied  by  a  force  prepared  to 
.invade  their  dominions.    Now,  if  this  grand  alliance,  having  gained 
lion^  by  rallying  the  public  opinion  of  all  nadons 
shall  torget  its  purpose,  and  attempt  to  consti- 
er  exempt  from  the  control  of  law  i   if  aftisr 
indignation  of  its  subjects  by  detailed  accounts 
and  proscriptions,  for  political  opimons,  it  pro- 
^ame  course,  and  wage  a  war  against  improve- 
comer  of  the  globe  it  may  present  itself »  wiH 
^alm,  and  Wright,  and  Enghien,  pass  again  from 
nd  rouse  the  deluded  people  of  the  continent  to 
it  condition  ? 

of  Great  Britam,  of  France,  of  Europe,  of  the 
pretensions  of  the  Sovereigns  at  the  congress  of 
be  crushed  by  public  indignation-— that  free  go« 
Id  be  obliged,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  their 
a  stand  upon  the  broad  principles  of  public  law, 
lefence  of  the  menaced  victims  of  a  lawless  autho« 
I  power  of  barbarism  and  a  power  of  civilisation 
prepared  for  rancorous  hostility,  if  events  should 
too  close  contact;  there  are  materials  ready  to 
I ;  there  is  ambition,  too,,  abroad ; .  a  contest  once 
promise  the  happiness  of  the  existing  generation. 
Great  Britain  to  prevent  it,  and  she  has  the  power 

naeans  ?  by  a  simple  declaration  of  her  determined 
t  not  be  supposed  that  this  confident  belief  in  our 
»ul  the  counsels  of  the  continent,  arises  fronv  an. 
I  of  our  superior  power.     We  ought  long  to  hesi- 
it  to  many  minor. disadvantages,  before  deciding  . 
apparent  hostility  against  France,  or  her  allies,  if 
any  question  were  to  divide  the  views  and  interests  of  these  coun- 
tries and  Great  Britain.    It  would  be  the  prudent  course  in  such 
a  case,  to  measure  well  our  means  before  committing  them  against 
those  powerful  resource's  which  Fjance.  is  .able  .to^  call  forth  in,  a 
national  war.     But  in  a  contest  similar  to  that  we  now  contpniir,' 
plate,  in  which  Great  Britain  would  call  out  the  spirit  of  European 
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freedom  to  fight  under  her  banners,  and  protect  the  dearest  inter* 
ests  of  men  from  the  assauhs  of  despotism  and  a  degraded  super- 
stition in  their  last  convulsive  effort  to  enchain  the  faculties  of 
manldhd,  in  such  a  contest  we  sKould  command  die  subjects  o^ 
our  declared  opponents,  and  could  not  fai' 
heart  of  their  dominions,  a  spirit  much  moi 
repose,  than  that  thejr  fear  in  the  Peninsula, 
perhaps  too  long  upon  a  principle  of  policy 
position  of  the  world ;  and  the  new   fortr 
which  thie  progress  of  the  human  mind  has  g 
consequences  have  neither  been  favorable 
influence.    The  absolute  monarchs  most  fa 
appear  little  grateful ;  and  the  free  states, 
ledged,  and  dierefore  half  proscribed,  resc 
have  I6st  a  portion  of  that  warmth  with 
place  all  their  wealth  within  the  range  of  Bril 
It  is  time  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  the  m( 
treaty  with  the  representative  government  of 
formed  in  -connexion  with  a  recognition  of  Ar 
fbrit  would  be  absurd  to  protect  those  against 
tain  an  antiquated  pretension  to  exercise  a  t; 

An  attempt  has  here  been  made  to  sho 
those  opinions,  which  do  not  owe  their  ori| 
of  nations  in  their  habits  and  manners,  noi 
ments  of  unconnected  events,  but  which 
human  mind  from  that  desire  of  improven 
vidence  in  us  all,  can  never  be  controlled 
possftle  to  extinguish  such  opinions,  the  war 
die  anathemas  of  Leo,  and  the  sufferings  of 
have  been  able  to  suppress  them.  It  hasnea 
spirit  of  change  which  now  pervades  the 
nothing  in  it  diat  ought  to  excite  the  fears 
peaceful  subjects — that  it  is  unattended  by  : 
doctrines  which  awakened  the  fears  of  all  e 
at  the  opening  of  the  French  revolution,  an 
attaining  by  legitimate  means,  those  blessi 
and  personal  security^  which  the  assembled 
confer  on  France,  and  without  which  no  E 
allegiance  to  his  Sovereign. 

flut  even  though  it  were  pernicious,  t 
thinking  that  it  can  resist  whatever  po^ 
againstit. 

After  this,  the  subject  led  to  an  exclusive  cpnsideraticm  ol 
British  interests,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  may  bt  involved  l;iy  ^ 
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the  decision  of  the  Spanish,  question.:  it  wals  viewed  irith  refertncei 

^r,  our  independence,  andt)ur  character  as  a^ 

these  appeared  ty  argument  imperative/ to 

hoiild  not  be  subjected  to  the  interporitiof^'of 

lictator  in  the  management  of  her  mt^nal^ 

o  impress  upon  the  British  public,  the  pro*' 
resist  the  new  pretensions  of  a  coafition  of 
who  have  a  common 'fear' and  a  commonr 
J  subject  to  no  control  in  tfaar  tmited'itggres* 
opinion  of  this  free  country/ 
the  result  of  the  negociations^  pending,  tMs 
*  honorable  Course  before  her— the  dedded 
rights  of  Spain  agarast  the  aggressive  pfeten-^ 
It,    And  this  policy  no  less  consists  wi&her 
'  interelst,  for  the  subjection  of  the  Pernnsufe 
'ranee,  during  the  period  of  her  military  oc'Cu- 
patigni  would  derange  our  general  political  and  cominerckl  rdl- 
tions,  and  render  a  series  of  precautionary  measures  necessary^^ 
whidi  would  prove  highly  injurious  to  Great  Britain.    When 
wars  are  once  begun,  disaster  serves  to  stimulate  the  vanquished  ; 
and  it  is  a  feeble  hope,  that  France  would  soon  be  forced  to  sign  a 
peace.    It  is  true,  she  would  most  probably  be  baffled  in  her  expe- 
dition against  Spain,  but  what  new  objects  of  hostility  would  then 
,  arise,  to  transfer  the  theatre  of  war  to  other  countries,  and  compli- 
calis  again  those  interests  which  another  quarter  of  a  century  may 
not;  be  long  enough  to  disentangle.     Ail  Europe  ought  to  think  of 
this,  and  place  before  its  view  the  mighty  changes  which  another 
lengthened  war  would  certainly  give  rise  to.    The  dynasty  of 
France  is  not  yet  firmly  seated  upon  its  throne ;  it  has  a  feeble 
scion  to  uphold  it,  and  there  is  a  pretender  in  the  hands  and  under 
the  control  of  its  natural  enemy.     The^  Austrian  dominions  con- 
tain the  seeds  of  civil  war  witlun  them,  and  even  at  this  moment 
rfsquir^  the  force  of  one  portion  to  be  employed  in  the  coercion 
of  another. 

The  Prussian  states  consist  of  many  conquered  provinces,  which 
still  retain  their  former  predilections,  and  have  not  yet  begun  to 
coalesce  with  their  victorious  fellow-subjects  ;  the  middle  classes 
are  known  to  $eek  a  change  of  institutbns  $  and  the  seminaries 
cannot  be  prohibited  from  instilling  the  detested  doctrines  of  the 
Spanish  Constitutionalists  into  the  minds  of  the  rising  population. 
S^ussia  is  still  barbarous,  and  secure ;  she  alone  may  apt  with 
impunity,  as  executioner  of  the  sentences  of  death  promulgated 
a^inst  the  people  of  the  Peninsula. 

Qut  her  government  should  recollect,  that  while  barbarism  im- 
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poses  difficulties  on  one  kind  of  revolution^  the  Russian  annals 
prove  that  it  can  facilitate  another. 

Let  us  then  cherish  the  hope>  that  more  reflection  will  teach  all 
those  engaged  in  the  negotiations  upon  this  subject^  that  war  will 
brii^  home  danger  to  the  aggressors  as  well  as  to  the  victims, 
and  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  one  nation  to  impose  the 
chains  of  servile  acquiescence  on  another.  If  too,  the  Spanish 
govermxient  could  be  persuaded  by  their  friends  to  yield  a  little  of 
the  letter  of  their  constitution,  while  they  maintain  its  spiritand 
reject  the  semblance  of  dictation^  the  interests  of  humanitv  would 
be  more  consulted.  For  there  are  defects  of  j 
stitu^a^  wluch  must  ultinutely  produce  intes 

It  was  a  maxim  of  our  celebrated  champio  i 

that  <<it  is  better  to  concede  a  little  to  a  frien  [ 

to  an  enemy."    By  yielding  to  the  reasonabli  i 

amicable  government,  the  Peninsula  may  be  fi  t 

sacrifice,  which  a  war,  with  whatever  result,  i 

itself,  as  well  as  on  its  enemies. 
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PROPOSED  RESOLUTIONS,  &c- 


X  HAT  the  National  Debt  of  Qreat  Britain^  uDredeem^d  on  the 
5th  Jan.  1793,  was  239,350,148/.;'  consisting  of  2£7j^9,148/.of 
funded^  and  of  11,36 1|000/*  of  Exchequer  Bills/  at  an  annual 
chaig«  of  9,203,974?.* 

No.  II. 

That,  from  Ih^  1st  Feb.  1793  to  |he  5th  Jap.  19l7j  ipcluding 
600,000ZJ  for  the  service  of  Portugal,  6,^20,000/.  for  the  service  of 
Austria,  and  69,250,000/.f  for  the  service  of  Ireland^  and  guahin- 
teed  by  England  (and  exclusive  of  2,500,000/.  for  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company  in  1812)^  there  has  been  raised  by  Loans  and 
the  funding  of  Navy^  Victuallings  Transport,  and  Exchequer  Bills 

»  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  36,  of  1819;  page  3*— page  9. 

^  Tide  Vol.  12,  Fioiaice  J^povts,  folio  edttioq^  piige  I. 

Interest  in  perpetuity  on  Fonded  Debt .  7,831^89^7    6    2 

Teminable  AnBuities  (varioas)  704,740/.,  termin* 

iMeinl8G0    •••• ••.*•      1,373,751     2    6 

Ctoges  of  Management  •« ; 120,277  15    7 

Making  aTotal  of  ••••••••«•    d^,32$,866    4    3 

On  Unfiwded  Exdieqner  BiUs,  Appendix  7,  of 

No.36. 297,44^16    1 

£9,623^12    0    4 
Dedttct  Redeemed  and  Expired  Annuities,  as  per 
ooL  6,  of  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  35,  of  1819, 
page3 419,338    0    0 

Net  Charge  for  Oieyeiff  1793   £9,203,974    0    4 

<   t  -  n   f ■ 

t  Videpage8,  No.  145,  of  1822 ••      64,750,000 

In  1811  raised  for  Ireland,  but  not  charged 4,500,000 

dg09,25e,OOO 
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in  Great  Britain^  the  sum  of  584^874,557/.;'  and  that  during  the  same 
period^  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  issue  of  Exchequer  Bills 
unfunded^  and  outstanding  on  the  5th  Jan.  Idl?*  tp  the  amount 
of  33y289»300/.  ;^  making  a  total  sum  raised  in  the  £4  years  of  no 
less  than  6l8,l63>857/.  fund^  and  iinfunded^  independeptlj  of  ad- 
vances made  by  the  Bank,  anil  remaining  unsettled  on  the  5tb 
Jan.  1817. 

No.  Ill, 

That  there  was  paid  into  the  Treasury^  on  account  of  the 
584,874,557/., 
484,359,480/.5 
86,183,176/.; 
Austria  in  I7i)t 
the  Exchequer 
isubscriptiotis  t 
1797,  the  sura 
money  received 
to  amount  to  5 
tained  for  dis< 
receiving  at  the 

'  SuBi  fnnded 
of  1822 


*  Vide  Parliamentary  Paper*  No»  36v  of  1819,  page  9: 

Amount  of  Exchequer  fiills,  on  6th  Jan*  191 7^  •••*••«•  444^*300 

Do.           Do.           Bo.           5tb  Jan.  1793  •  ^ 1 1^1,000 

Excess  of  Exchequer  Bills,  issueU  and    — ? 

outstanding^ £39,289,300 

5  Vide  Col.  ^  of  No.  146. 

Cash  paid  to  the  Treasury -•  487,646,178 

From  which  deduct  Debentures,  1813  •  •  •  •       786,698 

Loan  to  E.  I.  C.  1812  •  •     2,500,000 

3.286,698 


£484,369,480 
Add 

Bills  ftmded  (vide  col.  1.) 86,183,176 

Austrian  Loan  of  1795  not  paid  into  the  Exchequer    •  •        4,600,000 
Retained    by   the    Bank,    1797,    part   of    Loans    of 

14,600,000/.  and  1,620,000/. *  4648,732 

£679,791,388 
♦  Vide  col.  2  of  No,  145,  of  1825?. 

♦  Vide  page  144  of  vol.  13  of  Com.  Reports,  folio  edition. 
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No- IV.  ' 

That,  for  the  sum  of  579,791,588/.  of  money  received  aiul  ac- 
counted for,  as  stated  in  the  preceding  resolution,  from  the  'Ist 
Feb.  17d3  to  the  5th  Jan.  1817,  there  has  beea  created  Capital  in 
Stocks  of  various  denominations,  to  the  amount  of  879,^9,943/.^' 
at  an  annual  charge  for  interest  in  perpetuity  to  the  anibunt  of 
29,289,668/.;  and  of  230,000/.  of  Annuities,  from  May  1795  to  May 
1819;  and  of  654,695/.  Annuities  fi^m  various  dates,  all  termin- 
;otal  annual  charge  for  Interest  and  Au- 
exclusive  of  about  l60,000/.  per  amiitm 
[n  of  30,174,363/.,  equal  to  S0,040,445/.» 
into  a  3  per  cent,  Capkal,  is  equal  to 
t  the  rate  of  172/-  14«.  of  S  per  cent. 
f  the  579,79 l,388i.  money  received,  or 
for  every  57 L .lQ^s^  in  money. 

•        :■    No.  V. 

That,  if  the  conversion  of  the  4  and  5  per  cent.  Capitals  is  made 
at  the  average  relative  prices  they  bore  to  3  per  cents,  at  the  time 
they  v^ere  funded,  the  total  amount  in  3  per  cent.  Capital  will  be 
975,784,59«/.,  instead  of  1,001,348,166/.,  as  stated  in  the  pre- 
ceding resolution. 

The  49,982,1 19/-  of  4  per  cents,  were  funded  at 

an  average  of  100/.  Capital  for  82/.  money,  the 

relative  current  value  of  the  3  per  cents,  being 

67/.,  which  gives  of  3  per  cents.*     ....    £61,172,133 

The  120,557,47 1 /.  of  6  per  cents,  were  funded  at 

an) average  of  100/.  Capital  for  90/.  money, 

/  •'  ■ 

»  Vide  col.  3  of  146 ;  viz.  . .     708,750,353  of  3  per  cents. 

49,982,119  of  4  per  cents. 
120,557,471  of  5  per  c«nt8. 

;€879;289,943     ••••    Total.     . 

*  Interest,  as  per  col.  5 • 29,289,668 

Annuities  for  525  years,  as  per  col.  6    •  *  •  • 230,000 

Do. .  termiuable  in  1860,  do.  654,696 

Total  annual  charge,  as  per  col.  7  •  •  •  •    i^30,174,3^ 

3  Various  €t^ital8  879,289,943/.  at  a  charge  in  perpetuity  of     29,289,668 

.  Annuities  terminable  in  1800,  654,0951,  equal  to    •  •  •  •  617,377 

Do.  for  25  years,  equal  to   f 133,400 

Total  of  charge  in  perpetuity-. iS30,040,^ 

equal  to  1,001,348,168/.  of  3  per  cent  Capital. 
«  Equal  to  5/.  3^  7H  p«r  cent  Interest. 
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the  relative  current  value  of  the  3  per  cents. 

being  60/.^  which  gives  of  S  pei*  cents.  •  .  180y8$6^206 
Theamountof  3  per  cents,  funded  .....  708^750,353 
The  884,695/.  of  terminable  Annuities,  reduced 

into  a  perpetual  Annuitv  of  750.777/..  eaual 

to  3  per  centl  Uaptia 

Tottd 

iiMikittg  a  .difference  of 
of  3  per  cent.  Capital,  w 
riir^  of  interest  on  the  4  ai 
and  there  bas  been  paid  01 
c«Qts.  funded,  an  annual  si 
the  5th  Jan.  18  lO,  which  i 
the  difference  of  Capital  ci 
instead  of  in  the  3  per  cents. 

No.  VI. 

Tliat  during  the  24  years  froi 
Jan.  1817,  iti  which  the  579>79I> 
lion,  was  received  and  accounted 
missioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund  in  i 
and  the  expense  of  the  office  of  tl 
ffame  period,  was  62,698/.^  mak 
Commissioners,  188,585,038/.,'  i 
annual  charge  in  perpetuity  of  9/ 
325,702,116/.^  of  3  per  cent,  capital. 

No.  VII. 

That,  with  the  188,585,038/.,  as  stated  in  the  preceding  Resolu- 
tion, the  said  Commissioners  have  purchased  capitals  of  various 
denominations,  to  the  amount  of  309,911,955/.^^  the  annual  divi- 
dends on  which  are  9,l68,233/.,7  which  sum,  converted  into  a  3 
per  cent,  capital,  is  equal  to  305,607,766/.,  being  at  the  rate  of 
162/.  U.  of  3  per  cent,  capital  for  every  100/.  of  the  188,585,038/. 

»  Vide  col.  8  of  No.  146.        *  VideParliamentary  Paper,No.30,of  1821. 

^  Casb  paid  tp  CoQimissioners £188^512,340 

Expense  of  OfiSce  •  •  •  •  • «?••••• 


Total  Cash  ••••     £188,585,038 


^  If  579,791,388/.  :  30,040,445/.  ::  188,586,038/.  :  9,771,063/. 
Mf  679,791,388/.  :  1,001,348,160/.  :;  188,685,038/.  :  325,702,116/. 
•  Vide  col.  9  or  No.  146,  of  1822.         7  vide  col.  11  of  No.  145,  of  1822. 
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figfO         .  I^r^i^p9sed  RtMiulicas .reiAtkic  toMk  ({6 

money  paid  to  1^  ^uit-  GoflN»i^<MMEt|  or  \Qtil.  ot  S  p«r  cent. 
4eapitri|  ftir.  every  JSl^  14*.*  io  iiioliey« 

No.VIII. 

r  That  the  a^iount  of  annual  charge  created  in  perpetuity^  by 
raiaiog  tbe  l8Q,5S&fiSSl.  money,  was  9,771^06d/.|  whibt  the  ait- 
wmU  ciarge  redeemed  by  (he  Commissioners  of  the  Si9king  Fund 
with  that  amount,  was  only  9»  168,1233/.,  being  60^,830//  of  an- 
pnal  chairge  iq  perp^ity  Jess  r^enied  diao  created^  equal  t« 
£0,094,333/.  of  3  per  cent^  capital;  showing  that  the  debit  was 
created  between  1793  M  1817,  at  4ie  rate  of  17£/.  14$«  of  3  per 
cent,  capital  for  every  100/4inxash ;  and  Aat  the  anioant  aedeeaaed 
in  the  tanie  tinie,  was  at  the  rate  of  l6£i.  \$*  of  3  per  cent,  capjctd 
for  .every  100/.  cash^b^ing  a  lo^  of  lOL  ISs.  of.  3  per  emit,  capital 
on  every  100/.  of  money  expended  by  the  Commissioners. 

No.  IX. 

.  That,  independent  of  the  operations  of  tim  Commisiionera  of  the 
Sinking  Fund,  the  following  Keducttons  of  the  National  Debt  and 
iVnnual  Charge  have  taken  place  between  the  5th  Jsm.  1793, 
and  the  5th  Jan.  1817;  viz.  that  25,290,994/.^  of  3  per  cent. 
Capitals  have  been  cancelled,  by  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  landr 
tax,  the  annual  dividends  on  which  amount  to  768,729/.  l6s.  6d. ; 
and  that  2,363,420/.^  of  5  per  cent,  capital  was  paid  off  vi^th  money 
charged  in  the  Finance  Accounts  in  the  Public  Expenditure,  under 
the  head   of  Miscellaneous   Services,    the  dividends   on  which 


'  Equal  to  41,  I7s*  2}<f.  per  cent.  Interest. 

*  Charge  in  perpetuity  incurred • £9,771,063 

Do.  redeemed .••** -••      9,168,^33 

Less  redeemed  than  created*^*  •  •  •  •      £063,880 

3  Vide  Annual  Finance  Accounts,  5th  Jan.  1815,  page  5224  and  6. 
Up  to  that  date  the  Stock  for  Land-Tax  redeemed  stood  in  this  names 

of  the  Commissioners,  and  from  that  time  it  has  been  cancelled 

annually,  viz.  ... 

1st  Feb.  1815 £24,960,313  10    7  at  Int.    £768,809    8    1 

Do.       1816,  3p.cts.  194,743    8    8    da.  5,842    6    0 

Do.      1817,  3p.cts.  135,937    4  11     do.  4,078    2    0 

Totals  ....     £25,290,994    4    2    do.        £758,729  16    1 
5  per  cents,   of    1797 
paidoff 2,303v420    0    0    do.  118,171    0    0 

♦  Vide  Parliamentary  Pa- 

per, No.  162,  of  1822. 
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I 

bflioiiiited  to  1  ^8,171/.;  snd  Aat  S^4A9j9i^iJ  of  8  per  €tal^O«{ib. 
tals  were  cftocdled  undier  the  Act  of  48^^  Geo.  S,  cap.  14^^  (bjrcMtf- 
version  into  ^^5,254/..  Life  Annuities,)  the  dividend  on  which 
amounted  to  103,498/.  135.  ;btnl  that  539,244/.^  of  various  Capi- 
tals remained  unclaimed  for  10  yeai 
Jan.  1817>  the  dividend  on  livhich  i 
525,493/.  19s.  5d.»  of  Life  and  oth 
prior  t6  the  5th  Jan.  1793  had  faj 
claitned  for  3  years  ^nd  upwards  at 
the  charges  of  management,  (on  tb 
VL  total  diiiiinution  iri  the  annual  cl 
of  1,538,365/.;*  but  as  235,254/. 
by  the  extinction  of  the  3,449,995- 
the  Act  of  llie  48  Geo.  3,  c.  142, 
chaise  for  the  year  1817  would  hav 
been  no  Sinking  Fund. 

No.  X. 

That  the  total  revenue  of  Great  Britain  in  the  24  years  between 
the  5th  Jan.  1793,  and  the  5tb  Job.  1817|  from  taitie9  alone,  in* 

*"  3  per  cent.  Capitals^cao- 
celled  for  Annuities, 
.  by  48  Oeo.  3,  c.  142         3,449,955    0    0    Inf  :       103,498  13    0 
Vide  Finance  Ac- 
counts, 1817. 
^  Unclaimed  Dividends  on 
5th   Jan.   1817,   R- 

nance  Accounts    do.  539,244    0    0    do.  ,  17,^    0    0 

^  Annuities  expired  and 
unclaimed  up  to  6th 

Jan.  1817 do.  0    0    0    do.        •523,403  19    5 

Charges    of    Manage^N 
ment,    at  562/.  lOs.f 

per  million  on  Capi«- V  do.  17,S37    0    0 

tals  cancelled  as  be-i 
low   ••• ••.♦.jl  ^ 


^  Total  Capitals  cancelled     £31,643,613    4    2             £1,538,365    9  0 
Deduct  Amount  of^Aunuities,  created  by  48  Geo*  3, 

up  to dtbJaB<  1817  *«•.«« ^. •......• 226,254    0  0 

9  Total  diminution  of  Annual  Charge  on  5th  Jan.  1817  £1,313,111    9  0 

*  Unclaimed  Exchequer  Annuities,  page  1225  of  Fi- 
nance Accounts,  6th  Jan.  1817     £28,838    7  0 

Expired  on  5th  April,  1803,  and  to  5th  Jan.  1808, 

page229 •••••:       494,655  12  5 

Total    ....    £523,493  19  5 
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<:IadiDg  the  small  branches  of  Hereditary  Revenue^  and  incidental 
resources^  amounted  to  the  sum  of  1^114^1895631.'  sterlii]^. 

No.  XL 

of  Great  firitain,  for  the  same  period, 
to  the  5th  Jan.  1817>  for  interest  on 
1  Jan.  1793  (but  excluding  all  charge 
)r  expenses  of  Civil  Government,  for 
)rdinary  and  extraordinary),  Miscella- 
es    of   Management,    and    including 
Foreign  Powers,  amounted  together 
l.^  But  as  the  sum  of  3,711,786/.'  is 
Expenditure,  although  short  credited 
ipt  of  the  loans,  and  786,698/.,  the 
fed  in  1813,  and  not  credited  in  the 
amount  of  income  in  the  10th  Resolution,  it  makes  the  actual  Ex- 
penditure only  1,235,982,479/. 

No.  XII. 

That,  as  the  Revenue  of  Great  Britain  was  1,114,318,563/.,  as 
stated  in  the  10th  Resolution,  and  the  Expenditure  1,235,982,479/., 
as  stated  in  the  1  Uh  Resolution,  the  excess  of  Expenditure  in  that 
period  was  121,663,916/.* 

« Vide  Commons  Reports  of  1797,vol.  12,  folio  edition,  for  17t»,  4, 6,  aind  6. 
VWe  vol.  13,  page  2,  for  1797. 
Vide  Accounts  in  the  Journal  Office,  for  1798  and  9. 
-  Vide  Annual  Finance  Accounts  for  1800  to  1817. 
Vide  ParHamentary  Paper,  No.  412,  of  1816,  the  speciHc  Accounts 
for  1793  to  6,  therefore  assumed  equal  to  taxes  and  loans  for  that 
period. 
For  1797,  8,  and  9,  as  in  lOth  Resolution. 
Vide  Annual  Finance  Accounts,  from  1800* 
-    »  Vide  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  293,  of  1822. 
In  this  Sum  is  included, 

3  Paid  to  the  Bank  for  discount  on  Loans    • £8,335,512 

Do*  do,     for  receivings        do.        ••- 376,274 

£3,711,786 
Pnndpal  of  Debentures  paid  off  by  53  Geo.  3,  c.  41  and 
53,  in  1815  and  1816 786,698 

£4  498  484 

♦  Expenditure    £1,235,982,479— 11  th  Resolution. 

Revenue  1,1 14,318,563— lOtb  Resolution. 

Excess  of  Expcuditurc £121,663,916 . 
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No.  XIII. 

TlMt,  k  addhioa  to  the  Espenditiire  of  1, £95,1)82,479^  for 
Great  Britain,  as  per  1  Itb  Resolutian,  there  was  remitted  from  En^ 
Jand  to  Ireland,  between  the  5th  Jan.  1797  and  the  5th  Jan.  1817, 
the  sum  of  68,g30>595/.y  making  the  total  Expenditure  for  Great 
Britain,  i,304,9l3/)74/.;<  and  that  in  addition  to  the  Revenue  of 
Great  Britain,  of  1,114,318,563/.,  as  stated  in  the  lOth  Resolution^ 
there  was  received  from  Ireland  the  sum  of  52,245,47 1/«,  making  (ex« 
elusive  of  Loans)  the  total  income  of  Great  Britain, 1, 166,564,034/. ; 
and  by  the  addition  of  16,685,124/.,^  being  the  cUfference  between 
the  sums  remitted  to,  and  from  Ireland,  makes  a  total  excess  of 
Expenditure  over  Income  of  138,349,040/.^ 

No.  XIV. 

That  as  the  reduction  of  ]  ,3 13, 1 1 1  /.  of  Annual  Charge,  as  stated 
in  the  9th  Resolution,  was  effected  without  any  aid  of  the  Sinking 
Fund,  the  same  reduction  might  have  taken. place  from  the  Aimiisu 
Charge  of  9,203,97 4/>  as  it  stood  on  the  5th  Jan.  1793 ;  and  that, 
had  the  1 38,349,040/.,  the  excess  of  Expenditure  in  the  24  years 
from  the  5th  Jan.  1793  to  the  5th  Jan.  1817,  as  stated  in  the  pre- 
ceding Resolution,  been  raised  by  taxes  within  those  years,  instead  of 
by  loans,  the  total  amount  of  Capital  of  Debt  unredeemed  on  the 

■  Vide  Annual  Fiuance  Accounts.  -  . 

Expenditure  -  •  •  * • £1,235,06^479 

Remitted  to  Ireland 68,080,605 

=  1,304,91^,074 

Revenue  of  Great  Britain 1,114,318,563 

Received  from  Ireland 52,245»471 

.. =  1,166,564>084 

Excess  of  Expenditure  •  •  •  •    *  £138,349,040 

*  Remitted  from  England  to  Ireland.    Vide  Annual  Fi- 
nance A  ccounts  £68,930,505 

Remitted  from  Ireland  to  England -  •  •  t 52,245,471 

£16,685,124 


<  Vide  concluding  observations. 

^  Annual  Charge,  5th  Jan.  1793 £9,203,974-~Viae  Ist  Resolution. 

Redaction  as  per  9th  Resolution, 

up  to  5th  Jan.  1817 1,313,111 

Charge  as  it  would  have  been  in  ^ 

1817,  if  no  Loans  had  been 

raised    £7,890,863 
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5th  Jan.  1817,  wouUI  have  bewoQljr  907,706^^35/./  aiMl  the  An- 
nual Charge,  including  Management,  only  TfiQOfiGSl.,  instead  of 
being  dl7,415,«372.^  of  Capiti^,  and  30fiM^Uk  ^  Amual 
Charge,  as  it  ftleod  Oft  the  51b  Jan.  1817* 

.1  Nb.'XV.    '      ' 

Tliat  it  appears  by  the  preceding  Resolutions,  that,  in  oonae* 
quence  of  not  raising  the  Supplies  within  the  year,  by  tax^  to  the 
amount  of  138,349,040/.  in  the  24  years,  being  ab  average  of 
5,764,543/.  per  annum,  a  debt  of  6d9,708,7O2/.3  of  Capital  has 
been  incurred,  at  an  increased  Annual  Charge  of  &2,7d1',d7li.^^ 
thereby  occasoeoing  taxation  to  the  extent  of  upwards  of  58  nil- 
lions  per  annum ;  whilst  from  the  5th  Jan.  1817,  about  3d  mil* 
lions  only  would  have  sufficed.' 

No.  XVl. 

That,  by  the  union  of  the  Exchequer  of  Ireland  with  that  of 
Great  Britain,  on  the  5th  Jan.  1817,  a  farther  Annual  Charge  of 
1,323^,775/.  155.  4d.  was  added  to  the  annual  charge  of  Ureat 

'CapHal,  funded   and  unfouded, 

1788* de2a9,350,t49     . 

Capitals  cancelled  up  to  1817  •  •       31,643,613-^Vide9th  Refolatioik 

Capital  as  ft  would  have  been  ••  £207,706,535 

«  Vide  Finance  Accounts,  pp.  224  and  6,  eUding  61li  Jan.  1817 : 
Capitals  varitiUs   »•••   ^1772,7^,937     atauan- 

nualchargeof  ••••  £2^6541^1059    4    5 

TerauAaible  Annuities 

of  various  dienomi^ 

nations  IflS^fi^    C  10 

life   40.  4a  Gee.  a 

t^.l42 225,254  13    0 

CkMgea  of  Manage^ 

menitotfaeBank*-  278,189    2    3 

Unfunded  Debt    ••••       44,650,300  ••  chaiKe  ••     1315,^26  17    8 

Total  Capital    ••  £817,415,237  "I^^J^"*^**  £30,628,234    4    2 

^  C^iAal  of  Debt  as  it 
stood  on  5tb  Jan. 
1817,    funded    and 

unfended    •  £817,415,237  at  cbarge  of  £30,628,234    4    3 

Do.  as  t^  woald  bave 
been,  as  per  14tb 
Resolution.- ••i^*-.     207,706,535  d«^.  7,890,86^    0    0 


Vide  cQupludin^  Observations. 


£609,708,7(Ka    eliarga     « £28^737,371    4    3 
-*    'increase  of  Charge  by  Loans. 
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3 ! j  ifytmal  DdH  amliie Shikmg  Fund.         916 

fitiuuordietf  aMcNuitiag  i%  90^69B,fid4/.»^  (Ha  iMed  w  «be  14* 
ReidlalieB)]^  (ke  ificorporation  of  2B^7d9,8^//  of  oipkirf  (uimM 
Mid  txktmM,  create  iii  It-elatid,  making  tbe  total  Amowi  of 
Debl,  fttodtd  aod  unftindedy  of  tbe  Uatted  Kil^[dom^  oq  4ie  ^ 
Jan.  1817^  to  amouol  U>  849,1 65^ V06/.|3  and  the  Amiaal  Ciiarst 
Io51y95d/)0»/. 

No.  XV«. 
That,    from  the  5th  Jan.   1817  to  the  5tb  Jan.    1822/therb 
was  raised^  by  TaxeSj  U\  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Jbrdandi  ihe  sum  of  296,454>^3d/.  ^^  ^ud  the  expenditure  d^ing 

*  Cfrdfge  on  the  06bt  df  Gr^at  Biltain .......    £30,fmfiS(4 

Total  Cbarcce  0f  United  Kingdom 

on 6tb Jan.  1817   **« £31^52,009   Sierltng^ 

Prpporf ion  of  Charge  on  unfanded   •*••  !2,081,l67, 


»  Vide  Parliamentarjr  Paper,  No,  36,  of  1819  : 

Ponded  Debt,  nare-  .  .     ,      .    . 

deemed^    mhtud^ 

4^,  on  dib  Jaa. 

1847 *  £2S,4j36,264  5  3*  at  av  amiaal  jOiarge  of  1,^68^15 

Unfunded  5,304,615  0  0   at  a  charge  of         .         265^230 

Ponded  and  unfunded  £28,739,869  5  3  at  an  annual  Qharg^9f£M^>775 

^  By  Irish  Finance  Accounts  on  6th  Jan.  l^T',  jp.  d4, 

The  total  Capital  of  Irish  Debt  is  stated  at .  • £3^.04^,870  16    6 

Redeemed ^....^...... 8,8i2,6e{J  12    7 

Unredeemed  capital  in  Irish  Currency ....£25«235,^8    2  10 
equivdent  in  British  Currenay      2^,2^3.992 

'  CMMtal  of  Great  Britaht,  on  5th  Jan.  «*- '- 

1817,  Funded  and  Unfunded  • . .  •    £817,415,237— l4th  Hesolation. 
,     .ITo.  tfflreland,  Funded  and  Unfunded    28,739,869  vide  *. 

Total  of  the  United  Kingdom   ite46,i55^106     . 
^  Vide  Annual  Finance  Accounts,  1817  to  1821,  both  inclusive. 
Total  Gross  Income  of  the  United  Exp^ikiiitbt^  6f  the 

Kingdom,  (Drawbacks  eKoepiedw)  Uatted-MiagKifini;. 

1817  .^^-..^.•...     £57,650,589 ''^••»*^ ••     58^644,049 

^ISaS*  ^«t*w 69,667,94«  •^.^^•^. '<«•••  V     67^7IM» 

1819  •'.^-' 58,680,25!^ 57,3^2,544    ! 

1820 69,769,680 57,476,765 

'l9$ir-'^^.^4^..         ^^686,076  ..v.* '^ 57,639,893 


•  •  •  • 


£296^454,538  £xp.  .  •  • .  £288,925,669 

i»8,925,669 

£  7,528,869  Excess  of  Income  in  5  years. 
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376  Proposed  Resolutkms  relative  to  the  f  12 

die  sanae  period,  for  Civil  list,  pensions,  and  other  charges  on  the 
Cofffsblidated  fund>  and  for  expenses  of  the  Navy,  Ordnance,  Armj 
(Ordinary  and  Extraordinary)  Miscellaneous  services,  and  charges 
6f  Collection,  and  for  interedt  and  management  of  Debt,  as  stated 
ID  the  preceding  resolution,  amounted  (including  2, 155,468//  paid 
for  Ru^ian  loan  and  to  Holland)  to  288,925,66!)/.,  leaving  an 
Eacess  of  income  over  expenditure,  in  the  5  years,  of  7,528,869/, 
lis. 

No.  XVIII. 
That,  notwithstanding  the  Excess  of  Income  of  7>52S,809/.  as 
stated  in  the  preceding  resolution,  a  further  funding  of  90,76l,920l.^ 
has  taken  fX^ot,  for .  .which  au  additional  Capital  of  debt  baa 
been  created  between  the  5th  Jan.  1817  and  the  5tb  Jan. 
1822,  of  116,600,235/.,'  at  anannual  Interest  in  perpetiuty  of 
9,773,354/.,^  and  that  the  said  Capital  of  1 16,600,235/.  has  been 
created  by  19,999,920/.,  raised  by  Loans  in  Money;  by 
34,262,000/.  Exchequer  Bills  issued,  and  afterwards  funded ;  and 
bv  36,500,000/.  borrowed  from  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking 
Fund  :  and  that  for  the  19,999,920/.  raised  by  Loans,  the  sum  of 
19,8 14,944/.'  was  paid  into  the  Treasury,  leaving  a  deficit  of 
184,976/.,  retained  by  the  Bank  for  discount  on  prompt  payment, 
and  for  receiving  the  same ;  and  that  there  is  also  charged  14,109/*, 
uhder  the  head  of  Miscellaneous  Services,  in  the  Fioance  Accounts 

'  Vide  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  29S,  of  1820.  ■* 

*  Vide  cd.  1  of  146,  of  1822: 

By  loans  in  money £19,990,920 

By  Exchequer  Bills .        34,262,000 

By  Commissioners  of  Sinking  Fund     .        ...  •        36,500,000 


Deficit  retained  by  the  Bank         £184,976 
for  transfer  14,109 


£90,761,920 
199,085 


Net  Amount  of  Cash  .        .    £90,562,836 

3  Vide  col.  3  of  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  146.  of  1822. 

♦  Vide  col.  6  of  diUo. 

'  1818,  for  transfer  of27  millions,  3  per  cents,  to 

Si  per  cents.  £2,999,920  Cash   £  2,971,819  19    4 

1819  capital  12,000,000  11,802,340    7    ^ 

1820  5,000,000  4,980,783  15    1 

19,999,920      tieeenred      £19,844^4i    111 
v.^^  Short  credited     1«^9W^^ 

Net    £19,999,920 
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Id]  National  Debt  and  the  Sinking  Fund.  377 

<tf  laig^ai  paid  to  tbe  Bank  of  EnglaDd  for  transferring  27fiOOfiqOh 
of  3  per^oents.  to ,3^  per  cents.;  making  the, net  amount  of  aaoney 
s^ceived  abd  accounted  for  to  be  only  90,562^835/4^  creating  an 
annual  charge  for  interest  in  perpetuity  of  3,773>354/.;  Mrbich  mm 
converted  into  a  3  per  cent.  Capital,  is  equal  to  125,778,466^.,  or 
138/.  17^.  of  3  per  cent.  Capital  for  every  100/.  of  money,  or  100/. 
of  3  per  cent.  Capital  for  every  72/.  of  money. 

No.  XIX. 

•  That,  during  the  period  of  five  years,  from  5th  Jan.  1817  to  5th 
Jan*^  182^,  in  which  3,773,354/.  New  Annuities  were  created  fbf, 
90,562,835/.  money,  th^e  has  been  paid  to  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Sinking  Fund,  the  sum  of  82,021,555/.;'  and  the  expense  of 
their  office,  during  the  same  period,  has  been  32,203/.  25.  Qd,,* 
making  tlie  total  amount  of  82,053,7^8/.;  with  which  the  said 
Commissioners  have  purchased  110,489,252/.^  of  various  stock, 
the  dividends  on  which  amount  to  3,338,857/.  ;^  which  sum,  con- 
verted into  a  3  per  cent.  Capital,  is  equal  to  1 1 1,295,232/.  or  135/, 
135.  of  3  per  cent.  Capital  for  every  100/.  of  money,  or  100/.  of  3 
per  cent.  Capital  for  every  73/.  145.  6d,  of  money  paid  to  the  said 
Commissioners. 

No.  XX.  . 

That,  in  borrowing  the  sum  of  82,053,758/.  paid  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Sinking  Fund,  there  were  created,  and  kidded  to 
the  Debt,  capitals  equal  to  1 13,960,608/.^  of  3  per  cent,  at  an  an* 


Vide  col.  8  of  No.  146.  of  1822. 
Paid  to  the  Commissioners  of  Siuking  Fond 
Expeilse  of  Office  .... 


lb 


1817 

£4,853  17  11 

1818 

6,390  12  10 

1819 

7,240  4  8 

1820 

7,108  6    9| 

1821 

6,601  0  0 

^£82,021,566 
.    32,203 

£82»053,768 


£32,203 


2    2f  Tide  No.  30  of  1821. 
from  1793  to  1816. 


£94,901    2    2f 
Tide  Md.  a  No.  146. 


«  Vide  ool.  11.  do. 


Money.              Spero^ts.               Money.  S  per  cents. 

'  If  9IMW,136IL    :    l^n%4M.     :   :    82,068,768^    :  113,9aa,606 

Bat  82,068,768/.  has  redeemed  only  lll,29ft,233 

Oceasioning  a  loss  of  3  per  cent,  capital  equal  to  £  2,666,376 
and  a  Diyidend'of  £79,961. 
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378  Propoud  ResoiuHlmi  feiathht&ike '  {%4 

liual  charge  in  perpetttity  of  d^4^j8ld/.y*  wbihi'tht  Conmi&mkcm 
redeeni^d/ihiriiig  the  same  period  with  that  fum^'DtfideiidaorA^* 
miities  in  perpetuity^  to  the  amount  of  only  djd88,S5r/./  Minit  to 
n\,2^fi32l.  of  S  p^T  oenft.  Cfpit^l;  oecaiioiiifig  thui,  bjrtiHl 
operations  of  the  Siifling  Futid^  a  lotfs  of  f9,9SU^  rf  pUfpefai 
Annuity,  ^qual  to  2,665,S76L  of  3  per  cent.  Capital,  showing  that 
the  Debt  created,  between  the'dth  Jan.  1817  av^d  dth  Ja».  J62S, 
was  at  the  rate  of  138/.  17^.  of  3  per  cent.  Capital  for  ev^ry  100/. 
of  money ;  and  that  the  amount  redeemed  in  the  same  period  waa 
at  the  rate  of  185/.  159.  of  8  per  cent.  Capital  for  every  lOO/.  of 
tiioneyy  being  a  loss  o(SL4s.  of  3  per  cent.  Capital  on  every  HX>2» 
of  money  expended  by  the  Gommissionero. 

•-  ^  •  No,  XXI.  I.'    , 

ThUt  the  fotbl  isum  funded  in  Oreat  Britain  in  the  £&  years  from 
the  5th  Jan.  1 793  to  the  5th  Jan.  1822,  amounted  to  675,636,477/.  i^ 
that  the  total  sum  received  in  tuoney,  and  accounted  for  was 
670,354,2€3/.,'  at  an  annual  aggregate  charge  of  33,8 13,799/.,^  viz. 
of  33,063,0i2/.  for  interest  in  perpetuity;  for  884,696/.  of  termin- 
able Annuities,.converted  into  750,777/.  of  perpetual  Annuities;  the 
230,000/.  on  the  same  terms  as  perpetual  Annuities  were  created 
in  1795;  and  654,696/.  at  18.86  years  purchase,  and  the  whole 
into  ^  3  per  cent.  Capital,  equal  to  1,127,126,633/.,  bc^g  at  the 
ni^  of  )69l«  U*  of  3  per  cent.  Capiti^  for  every  100/.  of  mooej 
raeei«(Bd;.6r  100/.  of  3  per  cent.  Ctpilal  for  evesy  5Qi.  JQH.  of 
money,  eqttal  to  5/.  lOd.  per  cent,  interest. 

No.  XXII. 

That  the  total  sum  pud  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking 
Fund^  during  the  said  period  of  29  y^ars,  from  the  5th  Jan.  ,|7d3 

Money.  Difidend.  llonej^  IMdend. 

>  If  90,562,8352:    :    3,773,364i:     :   I     me,Od3,7582.      :      3,418,818^ 

»  Vide  col.  11. 

Dividend  on  bcrrowvv  4%4I8,81B 

3  Do.  redeeming       .,       ;•  3,338,867 

■      ■  III     umtm 

Difference  in  Dividend       ^Td^^Gl 

♦  Vide  cqLil^NQk  |4«»9f'1822.  Jvii^  eel  9^  No.  145  of  1822. 

<^Col.d. £33,069,022  perpetai^ 

Coia 193,400  of  Do.  loff2S|C^0a(K.ef  2ft  sieaai. 

Ceia  • m7,377efDt.  for  ei|,6M/.knninable  ill  I860. 

ieaa,^d,7M  '.,..,; 

Equal  to  a  3  per  ocat.  eiqifttalr  of  1^189, 19Ma3/!. 
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1^1  Nnm$alDe^t  a^ni  the  Sinking  jF^id.         »9 

lii*0lrtiiJ(itt;l8e£,iiciHMifltted,li  I 

<tf4li«irtG»fictikMriiif  tWfainepei  [ 

di«g(e  M  money  paid  to  the  Miid  <  \ 

k^'  rtN&ing  of  %vlHtth  4iA  anniitl  ch  ^ 
Wis  eraitfed)  ^utl  to456>049|^ 

No-XXai. 

iThdt;  ivitU  Xh^  ^70,658,7961:,  id  stated  in  the  pr^cedii^  resoliH 
tiofa/the  teid  Cbtntbissibbers  hav^  purchased  Capital^  of  variddi 
denominations,  to  the  amount  of  ^i9,40^fi(yjL,^  the  Aniuial  Divi** 
dends  on  which  are  12^507 >090/.;^  which  suto,  converted  into  a  3 
per  cent.  Capital^  is  equal  to  4167903^000/.^  being  at  the  rale  of 
154/.  Is.  of  3  ptT  cents,  purchased  i^ith  every  100/.  of  money  paid 
to  the  said  Comtliissioners/ of  iOO/.  of  3  per  cent.  Capital,  for 
^ery  64/.  18^.  df  motiey^  equal  to  4/*  l%$.  5|d.  per  cent;  ipterest. 

No.  XXIV. 

. .  That  the  amount  of  qipmal  charge  crated  in  perpetuity^,  by  fais- 
iiig  the  270^638,796/.>  was  13,65 1,477/<>  whilst  the  annuaj  charge 
redeemed  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Futld  ^Htb  that 

«  Vide  col.  8  of  No.  146.    Cash  paid <2f?0,dfe,d95 

*  Vide  No.  30  of  1822.    Expenses pf  OlSoe ..#...•  d4^1 

Total  snm  paid  to  OomBiissioft^rs  S.  F;  •  •  *  •  £87Dy0i%796' 

Money  received    3  per  eentii.    Money  paid  to  Con.    3  per  cents. 
If  670,864,222^  :  ia2r,126^3^  :  s  «fo,638,79e/.  :  466,049,362/.^ 
Dividend.  Dividend* 

*  670,364,922/.  :  33,813,799/. :  :  270,63^,7^/.  r  13,6*1,477/.     * 

^  Vide  col.  9,  No.  146, 1822.*  ^  yide  col.  11,  No.  145, 1822. 

*  Of  this  Amount  th&  ftVlewin^Sums  iMrve  b^en  cancelled  by*  Act  of  63 

6eo.  Itl.  0. 95,  and  snbkeqtaent  Ac/ts : 

036eo.  IIL  0. 95.    1813 £163,576,600 

1814 38,944,561 

1816  •• 61,271,467 

1820 47,930,611 

1821  ..i.v...      21,729,166 
*    ■  '  •-  '    ■■  i  1 1.  Ill  <•    "»)  i'.' 

Totar  313^462^306  3  per  cents. 

1914  •••»•••»       7$796,40t4pMleeiMlfta 

1813  •  •  • 148^600  6  per  cents. 

,  .  Total         £321,391,306 

The  Dlvktonds  on  which  amount  to  ^flmjMLi  the  tefliailider  stand 
in  the  nmiietef  Ihf  €fVHBiis«o«enu 
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Pr^imed  HcMbUkms  nbttm  t»  th€ 


tlfi 


WAS  12>507>090/.,  bemg  l,144»3d?i.>  frfMumd  dm«B  in 
perp^uity^  le$$ /-edeemed  than  created,  equal  to  58, 1 46^962/*  >0f:3 
p^r  ceQt.  Capital ;.  shoiwing  that  the  proportion  of  the  debt  raked 
for  the  Sinkiug  Fuod  between  179S  and  18^£,  was  cheated  »t  the 
rate  of  16qL  Is.  of  .3  per  cent.  Capital  for  every  100/.  money  re* 
ceived ;  and  that  the  amount  redeemed  in  the  same  time,  was  at  the 
rate  of  154/.  Is.  of  3  per  cent.  Capital  for  every  100/.  money  paid, 
being  a  loss  of  14/.  of  3  per  cent.  Capital,  on  every  100/.  money 
expended  by  the  Commissioners,  equal  to  8s.  4|d.  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

No.  XXV.    V 

That,  independent  of  the  operations  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Sinking  Fund,  a  reduction  took  place^  between  the  5th  Jan.  1817, 
and  5th  Jan.  1822,  of  3,583,497/.*  of  Capital,  and  211,222/.  of 
Annual  Charge,  thereby  reducing  the  Funded  Debt  as  it  stood  on 
the  5th  January  1817,  to  7^2fii6,6Q5L,^  at  an  annual  charge  of 

Jo  borrowing       created  3  per  cent,  capital,      at  an  annaal  charge  of 

«  370,638,796/. 455,048,^2/. 13^1,477/. 

Bat  has  redeemed  only     416,903,000/. 12,607,000/: 

Less  redeemed  than  created  £38,146,262  £1,144^387 

^  Cancelled,  and  expired  in  ^ve  years : 

Capitals.  Annaities. 

230,000/.  Annuities  expired  in  1819 £230,000 

For  Land-tax               cancelled  £  628,094  16  8           16,842  l«    9 

3percent.  per48  6.3,c.  do.        2>916,660  100,143    3    7 

Unclaimed  Capital 138,842  4,445    4    0 

Exchequer  Annaities  expired. .  16,789    1     1 

Ditto       unclaimed  for  3  years  30,710    9    6 

Totals     £3,683,496  16    8  £396,930  14  11 
Deduct  increase  of  Charge,  payable  for  Annuities, 

by  48  Geo.  3.     186,711 

Actual  reduction  from  the  Debt,  as  it  stood  on  ■■     ■ 

6th  Jan.  1817    •• £211,221  14  11 

Capital.  Interest 

3  Funded  in  1817,  in  Great  Britain, 

as  per  14th  Resolution    £772,764^937    £28,8111,307    6    6 

■     11,1  IreUmd,  as  per 
1001  Resolution 23,436,264       1,058,646 

United  Kingdom  796^191  29,87^1,862    f    6 

Decrease  as  aboye 3,683,496  211,222 

Funded  Debt,  as  it  would  have  been    

on  the  601  Jan.  1922  «••«  £792,616^696  £20^66M8O 
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1  f]        N(ttianal  D^  m^the  Sinking  Fmi.  »! 

S0|65e^3OZ.;  instead  of  itt  Uing  795,312,767/.,"  at^  an  attmni 
charge  of  .30,015,786/.,  as  it  really  stood  on  the  5th  Jan.  18^2^ 
being  356,153/.  increase  of  charge  per  annum,  more  in  1822  than 
it  would  have  been  if  the  Sinking  Fund  had  been  abolished  on  the 
5lh  Jan.  1817. 

No.  XXVI. 

-    That  the  Unfunded  Debt  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  Exchequer 
aod  Treasury  Bills,  on  the  5th  Jan.  1817,  was  49,954,915/.,*  and 
on  the  5th  Jan.  18*^2,  it  was  32,671,731/.,  showing  an  apparent 
reduction  of  17,283,184/. ;— But,  as  the  excess  of  Income,  in  these 
5  years,  amounted  to  7,528,870/.,^  an 
solidated  Fund  was,  on  the  5th  Jan.  II 
together  to  15,761,328/.,^  it  leaves  o 
1,521,856/.^  to  meet  the  increase  ii 

>  Vide  Finance  Accounts,  6th  Jan.  182S 

Interest  in  perpetuity 

Terminable  Annuities 

Annuities  by  48  Geo.  3   •  •  •  •  • 

Charges  of  Management • 

Total  Charge  of  Funded  Debt,  as  it  really  stood   ^^  m^  m^  .a    « 
on  the  6th  Jan.  1822    • *^^      ' 

Vide  Annual  Finance  Account : 

Unfunded  Debt  Great  Britain,  6th  Jan.  1817 £44,650,300 

Do.  Irish 5,304,616 

49,954,916 
,     Unfunded  Debt  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  on  6th  Jan. 

182a,  (vide  p.  187,  Finance  Accounts) •  •  •  •  •      32,67,i;731 

Apparent  Decrease  of  Unfunded  Debt,  as  per  Finance  Accts.  £17,283,184 

3  Vide  I7th  Resolution.  ^    ^ 

♦  Vide  Parliamentary  Paper  23,  of  1821 ;  and  Finance  Accpuut,  6th  of 

Jan.  1822: 
Deficiency  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  on  6th  Jan.  1822     £8,842,330 

Do.  Do.  6th  Jan.  1817  609,872 

deficiency  in  the  6  years  £8,232,468 

5  Excess  of  Income,  as  per  Resolution  No.  17.    ••• £7,628,870 

Deficiency  of  Consolidated  Fund  as  above  •.......•••.        8,232,468 

6  Apparent  decrease  of  Unfunded  Debt,  as  note  ^  above  •  •    £17,283,184 
Accounted  for,  as  per  note '  above  •  •  •  •  • 16,761,328 

Decrease  of  Unfunded  Debt • 1,6»1,«66 

A^ftiust  Increase  of  366,1631.  of  annual  Charge  on  the 
Funded  Debt  equal  to  a  3  per  cent  Capital  of.  •  •  •      11,871,766 
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Ptttidlkl  Debt,  of  356^15S/«/^eqiiai  to  11,671J66/.  in  S  pef  cent. 
Capilak      •;•...-*-  ..II 

-■    •     ■•  No.  XXVIL 


come  tax  th«r«on,  before  all  the  instalments  on  the  several  loans 
wefe  paid  upi^ilflMftf^iif^  hi  the  aggregate  to  the  eHormom-iUm 
of  I5,000fl00l. 

N0.XXVIIL 
That  aar  the  ^kpertdhure  for  the  sertiei;  of  Gfedt  SfiV^/diiirmg^^ 
ihe  24  years  from  5th  Jan.  1795  to  the  5th  Jah.  181?,  (inttuding 
^  charge  on  the  Debt  as  it  stood  on  the  5th  Jan.  1799)  exceeded 
the  income  (terlvM  fredi  titfue^  bf  the  fejuln  of  only  I88^S4Sf>0^./ 
as  stated  in  the  !3th  ResalutiM:  and,  as  6 18^1 63)857/**  was  raised 
during  that  period^  by  Loans  and  Exchequer  Bills,  it  i^  conclusive 
that^-by  the  system  of  borrowing  that  has  been  pursued^  the  sum 
of  479>814^817/.  has  been  incurred  as  a  Debt,  during  that  period, 
m  the  Mim  df  J38^S49|040/.5'  in  the  proportion  of^lfi29/fl9lA 
for  interest,  annuities  and  charges,  and  188,595;038/.'  paid  to  the 
C<^p|i|ii8sionQri,  of.  ti^e(  Sinking  Fund. 

'  Tide  conclading  observatigos.     .    /y 

*^  fuadcd ••• £584,874,567 

Increase  of  Unfaoded • 33,289,800 

£818,183,867 


♦  l^w  Interest,  Aniiuities  and  Charges       .       .       .  .  £291,5J1»,779 

'^  To  Commissioners  ofSinling  l^aad       .        .       .  .    188,585,038 

"'  ■    ' Aiponnt raised    .  4t9J^l4,817 

'  To'cover  excess gflfixpenclhiUiiB ','.    .    ,    .       •       •'  12»,349,040 

Total  sum  raised  £618,163,857 
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No.  XXIX. 

That  the  system  of  borrowing,  during  the  said  94  years^  tn'eatecf 
a  necessity  for  borrowing,  progressively  increasing  in  proportion 
to  the  sum  borrowe^i;  end  consequently,  by  having  first  borrowed 
the  sum  of  1889585,038/,  for  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking 
Fund,  it  has  entailed  a  burtlien  in  perpetuity^  considerably  exceed- 
ing the  602,830/.  of  annual  chargie  incurred  by  purchasing  Stock 
on  wor^e  terms,  than  those  at  which  it  was  crea^ted  during  that 
period ;  as  slated  in  the  8th  Resolution^ 

.'  No.  XXX*  ^      •• 

That  the  dedoctioti  in  the  preceding  Resol 
by  ascertaining,  year  by  year,'  what  siim  * 
have  met  all  the  demands  of  the  Stat^  in 
the  same  scale  of  expense  with  whicli  it  hi 
not  the  system  of  the  nominal  Sinking  Ftii] 
wbich  mode  of  proof  it  will  be  seen  tbt 
would  have  sufficed  to  have  been  funded,  in 
as  ststted  in  the  2d  Resolution. 

No.  XXXI.  .V^.".   \y 

Tiuit  <is  the  584,874,557/.t  fimded  frooa  the  dtfa  JafH.  1795 
to  the  5th  Jan.  1817»  created  an  annual  charge  of  30,174,360if.,^ 
whilst  the  188,584,038/.  paid  to  ihe  Commissiooers  of  the  Sinking 
FumI  re4e«a)ed  ooly;9»l6tf|^3/L'  of  annual  charge,  |iie  suBiof 

21,009,130/.*    is    left    as    the  '     ' 

396»289>5ig/.^  applied  as  st%te< 
360,000^000/.  would  have  suffic 

>  Vide  concluding  paragraph  of  < 
*  Vide  Resolution  4.        *,      i 
3  Vide  Reaolntioa  7.        .        . 


s  Total  fiirtded       £684,874,657 
Deduet   188,585,038] 


de396,289,5l9  Balance  of  AmoQnt  Tunded. 
Add  83,289,300  fiRb  uufoaded. 


£429,578,819  applied  as  follows : 


Viz.      £30l,299,77C^  for  Interest  and  Charge  on  d^w  Debt. 
138,349,040  foT  enoess  of  fixpendilure*    Vide  t3tb 
'  ■  '    '  ftesotntion. 

£429,678,819  Total  inorease,  on  account  of  the  exceat 
of  Expenditure,  ^t £138,9(49,046  in  the  24  years.* 
*  Vide  concloding  ob^ert attons. ' 
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die  preceding  Resolution ;  and  supposing  that  amount  to  have  beea 
fiioded  attbe  99me  rate  as  the  5S4,S7 4,^571.  instead  of  2 1  ^006^1 90/. 
it  would  have  created  an  annual  charge  of  only  18^572;673/.>  beiQg 
8,433^10/.'  per  annum  less^  and  leaving  the  annual  charge  on  the 
funded  Debt  for  the  year  1817^  at  only  27,437>542/./ instead  of 
SQ|870,852A;  as  stated  in  the  note  to  the  1 6th  Resolution. 

No.  XXXII. 

That  taking  the  charge  for  the  Funded  Debt  as  it  stood  on  tfae 
£th  Jan.  1817,  at  29,870,852  V  ^he  Revenue  of  the  United  King* 
doro,  derived  from  taxes,  from  the  5th  Jan.  1817  to  the  5th  ^an. 
1822,  actually  exceeded  every  expense  of  the  Stale,  (the  49barge 
^or  the  Sinking  FuimI  excepted)  by  the  sum  of  7,528,870/.  ;^  b^ 
bad  the  annual  charge  for  the  Funded  Debt  been  only  27,437,542/., 
is  stated  in  the  preceding  Resolution^  the  excess  of  Revenue  would 
bave  considerably  exceeded  7,528,870/. ;  and  had  that  excess  been 
Applied  to  the  purchase  of  Stock,  at  the  prices  which  have  pre- 
vailed during  these  five  years,  and  the  Stock  been  cancelled  as  it 
was  purchased,  the  total  excess  of  Revenue  in  the  five  years  would 
bave  amounted  to  about  21,000,000  of  money,  redeeming  about 
28,000,000  of  3  per  cent.  Capital,  and  thereby  diminishing  the 
charge  by  about  840,000/.  per  annum^  and  have  left  the  chaise  for 
1822,  at  only  26,386,320/.,  instead  of  30^015,786/.,  as  stoted  in 
the  25th  Resolution ;  making  an  excess  of  annual  charge,  of  no  less 
than  3,62^466/«,  in  perpetuity,  more  than  it  would  have  been,  if 
there  bad  been  no  Sinking  Fund. 

No.  XXXIII. 

That,  as  the  price  of  all  commodities  is  uniformly  governed  by 
the  demand,  if  360,000,000/.  only  had  been  borrowed  instead  p{ 
584,000,000/.,  it  is  fair  to  conclude,  that  the  rate  of  interest  at  which 
the  lesser  amount  might  have  been  obtained,  would  have  been 
considerably  lower;  and  taking  it  only  at  the  rate  of  one  half  per 
cent,  lower,  it  would  have  made  a  difference  of  1,800,000/.  per 
annum,  which^  added  to  the  2,433,310/.,  as  stated  in  the  3lst  Re- 
aolution^  amounts  to  4,233,310/.  per  annum ;  and  if  taken  at  3qr8. 
per  cent,  lower,  it  would  have  made  a  difference  of  5,133,S10il, 
equal  to  171,110,333/.  of  9  per  cent.  Capital,  and  consequently 
bave  left  the  anniud  charge  for  1817i  at  only  24,737,542/.,  mstead 
of  9^870,852/. 

'  £Stlfi0^l90  by  £S9tfi»fim 
lSJBff2JS20  by    860,000,000 

£3,433,310  £35,280,619 
^  Vide  note  to  16th  Resotntion. 
3  Vide  17th  Kesolution. 
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No,  XXXIV. 

That^  if  the  annual  charge  of  the  Funded  Debt  is  taken  at 
9>4,7S7f54^l,  on  the  5th  Jan.  1S17,  as  stated  in  the  preceding  Re- 
solution, the  excess  of  Revenue  would  have  been  still  greater  than 
stated  in  the  32d  Resolution ;  and  had  that  excess  been  applied  to 
the  purchase  of  Stock,  at  the  prices  which  have  prevailed  during 
these  five  years,  die  total  excess  of  Revenue  would  have  amounted 
to  about  33,000,000  of  money,  redeeming  about  42,000,000  of  3 
per  cent.  Capital,  and  thereby  diminishing  the  charge  by  about 
IfiGOflOOl^  per  annum,  and  leaving  the  total  chaise  for  1822  at 
%d,266,320/.,^  instead  of  30,015,786/.,^  as  stated  in  the  25th  Re- 
solution,  making  an  excess  of  annual  charge  in  1822  to  the  amount 
of  6,749,466/.,  equal  to  224,982,200/.  of  3  per  cent.  Capital. 

No.  XXXV. 

That,  as  the  total  amount  of  Debt  unredeemed  on  the  5th  Jan. 
1793,  was  only  239,350,148/.,  at  an  annual  charge  of  9,203,977/., 
as  stated  in  the  Ist  Resolution,  from  which  reductions  have  takeii 
place  between  that  date  and  the  5th  Jan.  1822,  to  the  amount  of 
35,227,109/.  of  Capital,  and  1,524,333/.  of  annual  charge,  as  stated 
in  the  9th  and  25th  Resolutions ;  whereby  the  Debt  on  the  5lh  Jan. 
1822,  had  the  138,349,040/.,*  as  stated  in  the  15th  Resolution, 
been  raised  by  taxes  between  the  5th  Jan.  1793  and  the  5th  Jan. 
18 17,  would  have  been  only  204,129,039/-,  at  an  annual  charge  of 
7,679,641/.,  as  far  as  regards  Great  Britain;  and  adding  the 
28,739,869/.  amount  of  Capital,  and  1,323,175/.  of  annual  charge 
thereon,  incurred  by  Ireland,  previous  to  the  union  of  the  two  Ex- 
chequers, on  the  5th  Jan.  1817,  and  brought  into  the  general  ac- 
count on  that  date,  as  stated  in  the  1 6th  Resolution,  the  total  amount 
of  Debt  for  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  5th  Jan.  1822,  would  have 
been  232,862,908/.,  at  an  annual  charge  of  9,003,416/.,  instead  of 
its  being  795,312,767/.  of  Funded  Debt,  at  an  annual  charge  oif 
30,015,786/.,  as  stated  in  the  25th  Resolution,  and  of  unfunded  to 
the  amount  of  about  41,000,000/.,  as  stated  in  the  26th  Resolution, 
at  an  annual  charge  of  about  1,300,000/.;  making  the  aggregate  of 
Debt  836,312,767/.  and  the  aggregate  annual  charge  31,315,786/. 
Ifeing  an  increase  of  capital  of  603,449,B59/.  and  22,312,370/.  of 
annual  charge;   \yhereby  it   is   conclusive   that  notwithstanding 

•From S24^79rfi4^ 

Deduct        ....  £1,260,000 )  1  471  022 

as  i>er  note  Ist  Resolution  25  211,222  ]  i,*/i,-c» 

Leaving  Charge  for  1822  ^  ....        £23,266,320 

Instead  of    ........      ^   30,015,796 

♦  Vide  concluding  observations. 
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^TO^MSfiQdL  k  BUttA  to  have  teen  applied  toii^rds  tke  redoctioo  ^ 
of  the- National  Debt>  between  tlie  5th  Jan^  1793  and  ihe  5tb/aii. 
l%iSip  not  only  has  no  reduction  been  efiected  therein^  but  on  the 
contrary^  it  has  actually  been  increased  to  the  amount  above  stated, 
of  603>449>859/.  at  an  annual  charge  of  £2^12,870/.;  hereby  de- 
monstratiog  that  the  Sinking  Fund  system  was  founded  in  faBacy, 
and  baa  been  maintaiued  by  delusbn* 

No.  XXXVl. 

ystem  of  the  C 

Lirthen  of  1^14 

rs  of  the  Sink! 

IS  than  at  whic 

in  reference  to 

[  .complication  of  the  accounts,  in 
coQseciuence  of  the  existence  of  the  Sinking  Fund  system,  as  stated 
in  tbe^4th  Resolution  ;  or  in  reference  to  the  increased  burthen  of 
22^  I  £,370/.  per  annum  J  which  has  been  infiicted  on  the  pubKc 
since  181 6,  and  to  continue  in  perpetuity  by  not  having  raised 
about  138,000^000/.'  of  additional  taxes,  in  the  24  years,  from  the 
5th  Jan.  1793  to  tbe  5th  Jan.  1817>  and  which  occasioned  taxation 
in  1821,  to  upwards  of  60,000,000?.^  whflst  about  33,00()J300/. 
only  would  have  sufficed,  as  previously  shown  in  the  T5th  Resolu- 
tion ;  either  case  sufficiently  shows  that  the  Financial  System  of  the 
Country  is  founded  on  erroneous  principles,  portending  consequences 
las  nanous  and  fatlil  as  the  Sinking  Fund  system  is  deni^nstf atetf  to 
be  fallacious  and  deluisive. 

No.  XXXVIL 
That,  on  taking  a  proapective  view  of  die  result  ^  a*  Siniting 
Fimrf  J  if  5,000,000/.  per  annum  are  applied  for  10  years,  iii-tfci 
purchase  of  Stb<ift,  at  Ae  rate  of  81/.  money  for  every  li^H.'6f  3 
percent.  Capitri,  eanceftrng  the  Stock  as  it  is  purchased,  it  uiU 
afford  an  annual  remtsston  df  taxation  to  the  amount  of  ^8^^)85/., 
and  it  will  redeem  lit  10  years  61,7^,520/.  rf  S^per  eent.  GkpM, 
(as  sts^ed  in  ParHamentary  Paper  Na.  15  f  of  1822)' the  dWdi^dS 
Ort  which  wfir  Ib^  1,851,8517;^  affordirfg  an  s^gpega^e  remissibtrof 
ta3cat?0R  anntmRy  to  that  amoant,  at  the  expiration  of  10  yea»>  eft 
fected  at  the  i^gregateexpense  of  50,600^,000/.  of  <  tetea^-%ut,  if 
Sifif^QQQl.  per  annum  ai^  employed  as  a  Sinking  Fund  for  10 
years,  in  the  purchase  tsf  Stock  at  the  rate  of  81/.  money  for  every 
100/.  of  3  per  cent.  Capital,  with  the  drtidends  accruing  thereon, 
the  aggregate  sums  will  purchase  in  that  time  73,101,437/*  of  3 
per  cenU^  (Jais  stated  in  the  Farlianientary  Paper  before  referred  to) 

1  Vide  condodiog  obnervaiioos. 
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23}         NitiiQfUii  Ikbt  (i^^ the.Smkmg  fund.  9«7 

lios  ef  tbat  time  a-remuwiott  of  taxalion  to  tbat  aaiomity  bub  no. 
lelief  wiiKtever  in  the  interval  of  the  10  ^ears^  effected  »t  the  a^ggre- 
gate  expense  of  59,212,164/.  of  taxes. 

No,XXXVlIL 
That  by  the  preceding  Resolutbn,  it  i$  seen,  that  under  the 
opera! 
pound 

sction 
difficu 
peris  n 
die  re 
of  th^ 
artioui 
and  ef 
beavil 


Tlio  Parliamentary  copy  of  the  R^solatioBa'  conraias  the  luliewing  Kfetal 
enpora  and  omission. — Viz.  ResoKitioiii  9.  Life  aiid  ather  terminabw  aami* 
itiea,  created  priot  to  the  5tiii  of  January,.  179S»  bad  ^en  in,  expired  or  re- 
mained unclaaned  for  Abrty  ytais  and  tiawar(|»— should  be  Mreeyears*  This 
error  also  exists  in  the  votes  and  proceedings  of  tlia  House. 

Rasohnaon  d4.    About  the  Middle;  Sha^  void  fiind  after  Smklng   is 


'  Resolution  35.  About  the  maddle<-rTh«  total  amount  of  debt  far.  Jttm 
UaitedKingdomoD  the  5M  Jomiary,  1817,  would  have  besn  232,86^906/.,r- 
aftiould  be'5M  Jtmuary^  l&es. — Thb  error  is  corrected  in  the  Votes. 

itesoltitiott^.  Near  the  buttook— Effected  iat  the  aggMi^ate  expense  of 
5t4^t0«3/.  of  taxes^-abotild  be  ^%\%4VM.  This  cceor  is  also  ootreoted' 
i^  the  Votes. 

Note  also^  that  the  S7th  Resohitba  is  »tsoejptible  of  a  twofold  construc- 
tion, viz.  Instead  of  saying,  as  in  the  first  mstanccy  that  5,0(XM>00/L  per 
anfioflfe,  applied  as  there  stated,  wooU  aUbrd  at  the  ezphration  of  10  years  a 
radiiotieD  of  taxes  to  the  amoaot  of  igBdl^dftliL  per  amMimy  effecSod  ar  t^he* 
aggre^te  expense  of  W  millions  of  t^xati— aaths  epaiation  would  admit 
of  a  reduction  to  the  amount  of  185|18&/*  the  first  year,  progressivoty  increas. 
ing  up  to  1,86 1,85  IL  the  10th  year,  making  a  total  reduction  during  tlie 
My  tcats  of  8,dd3,S95/.  (the  caladation  being  made  annually,  and  not  half- 
year ly>-4t  may  >  be  ^atd^  that  the  whole  operation  wotiM  be  efiiBefed'  at  an 
s^ggregaie  expeosc  of  only  at,666,|6a6i.of  taxea^  instead  of  5O,00O,nO0^;aiBd{ 
in  the  utlfer  instance  it  n»ay  be  said,  on  the  same  principle,  that  the  nuiuc. 
tiott  gf  2,193,403/.  {ler  annum  at  the  rxpinitioB  of  lO  years,  would  be  effected 
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at  the  Aggregate  expense  of  odI^  50  millions  of  taxes,  instead  of  ^9,212,164/, : 
So  it  would ;  but  then,  if  the  interest  on  the  amount  collected  in  taxes  to 
effect  either  operation  be  taken  into  account  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum  only, 
(and  it  is  worth  double  or  treble  that  rate,  left  with  the  people  for  appllca- 
^n,)both  positions  lead  to  the  same  conclusion. 

In  the  Resolutions,  as  well  as  in  the  Votes  of  the  House,  the  87th  Resolu- 
tion is  without  the  conclusion  here  printed  in  italics.  At  the  time  they  were 
printed,  however,  to  an  advanced  period  of  the  session,  as  well  as  the  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  the  particulars  how  some  of  the  loans  were  paid  in,  it  was 
not  possible  to  complete  that  part  of  the  calrulations;  but  it  has  since  been 
ascertained  to  amount  to  the  sum  here  stated:  viz.  about  15,000,000/. ;  inde- 
pendent too  of  the  premiums  on  the  Omnium,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
two  or  three  loans,  was  considerable,  and  may  be  fairly  stated  to  amount  ia 
the  aggregate  to  12  or  15  millions  more,  as  a  bonus  to  the  contractors  and 
originsu  subscribers. — No  wonder  that  the  war  had  its  advocates,  and  the 
country  its  loyalists! 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  whole  illustration,  however,  remains 
yet  to  be  developed.  On  reference  to  Resolutions  13,  15,  28,  note  to^Sl, 
and  Resolutions  35  and  36,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  calculations  as  to  the 
fesult  of  the  operations  of  the  Sinking  Fund  are  founded  on  the  presump- 
tion of  the  expenditure  for  the  24 years,  from  the  5th  January  1793  to  the  5th 
January  1817,  having  been  1,304,0 13^074/.,  and  the  excess  of  expenditure 
over  income  derived  from  taxes  having  been  138,349,040/.: — With  the  view 
of  explaining  the  grounds  on  which  this  result  was  obtained,  it  is  necessary 
to  state  that  prior  to  the  year  1797,  no  authentic  accounts  of  either  Income 
or  Expenditure  were  published  :  in  that  year  a  Committee  of  Members  of 
Parliament  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  public  accounts,  and  prescribe 
a  form  by  which  a  circumstantial  and  detailed  account  should  be  published 
annually  :  consequently,  for  the  years  1798  and  1799  an  account  was  pre- 
sented to  Parliament,  and  ordered  to  be  printed.  Though  they  seem  not  to 
have  been  distributed  (as  is  usual  at  the  present  time)  to  the  Members,  the 
accounts,  however,  such  as  they  are,  exist  in  the  Journals  Office  of  thet 
House  of  Commons ;  and  since  that  period,  commencing  with  the  year  1800, 
an  account  has  annually  been  presented  to  Parliament,  of  both  Income  and 
Expenditure,  from  which  documents  the  amounts  in  the  Resolutions  have 
beenlaken^  But  as  no  account  existed  of  the  Income  and  Expenditure  for  the 
first  four  years  of  the  war,  viz.  1793, 4, 5,  and  6,  and  from  replies  to  repeated 
applications  to  obtain  the  accounts,  it  was  deemed  unlikely  ever  to  obtain 
any ;  especially  as  a  return  made  to  Parliament,  I9ih  June,  1815,  (Parlia- 
mentary Paper  No.  412)  states,  that  "  previously  to  the  year  1798,  the 
public  accounts  were  not  made  out,  or  laid  before  Parliament,  in  such  a  col« 
lected  form  as  to  show  the  amount  of  payments  made  out  of  the  Exchequer 
receipts  ;*'  and  proceeds  to  state,  **  that  such  accounts  could  only,  be  made  up. 
by  the  several  departments  in  England  and  Scotland,  after  much  investi^i- 
tion  and  labor;" — under  such  circumstances,  for  the  purpose  of  founding.the. 
calculation,  it  was  necessary  to  hypothecate  the  amount  of  Expenditure  for. 
those  4  years,  at  some  given  sum ;  and  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  impusn- 
ment  for  assuming  an  amonnt  merely  to  make  out  a  casejun^vorable  to  Mr* 
Pitt's  talents  as  a  statesmap,  it  was  resolved  to  so  to  an  extreme  point,  and 
the  expenditure  of  those  four  years  was  consequently  assumed  at  150,000,000/. ; 
but  since  the  Resolutions  were  printed,  a  circumstantial  and  detailed  ac- 
count of  both  Income  and  Expenditure  for  those  four  years  has  been  ob- 
tained  firom  the  Treasurv,  by  which  the  Expenditure  appears  not  to  have 
amounted  to  ISO,  instead  of  150  millions,  reaucing  the  excess  of  Expendi- 
ture over  Income  in  the  24  years,  below  120,  instead  of  138  millions.    Such 
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beiag  the  case  it  ntcessarily  alters  every  part  of  the  ResoiutioQSy  whidi  de- 
duce CQDclusioiis  from  the  data  laid  down  in  the  15th  Resolution,  and  alters 
those  conclusions  to  a  degree  very  far  exceeding  the  simple  arithmetical 
proportion  between  138  and  120.  But  as  circumstances  have  not  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  ascertain  the  correct  result,  and  as  the  subject  is  again 
likely  forthwith  to  engage  the  attention  of  Parliament,  and  the  Resolu- 
tions as  originaUy  submitted  to  its  notice  been  deemed  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  drawn  up,  viz.  that  of  unequivocally  and  in. 
controvertibly  proving  the  fallacy  and  delusion  of  the  Sinking  Fund  Sy^i- 
tem,  and  the  urgent  and  imperious  necessity  for  its  immediate  abolition, 
botii  in  effect  and  name,  the  Resolutions  in  their  original  form  are  here  again 
submitted  to  the  sober  judgment  of  the  intellectual  portion  of  the  British 
Community. 

A  conclusion  so  positive  as  here  drawn,  on  the  face  of  so  many  concurrent 
expressions  of  approbation  in  favor  of  the  Sinking  Fund  System,  and  in  the 
very  teeth  of  its  adoption,  and  present  practical  operation  in  almost  every 
State  in  Europe,  may  seem  an  act  of  bold  presumption;  as  far  however  as 
England  is  concerned  in  the  question,  the  Resolutions  herewith  preclude 
the  necessity  of  any  modification  of  the  conclusion.  And  although  the 
principle  on  which  the  Sinking  Fund  System  of  England  is  formed,  under 
certain  circumstances,  might  be  desirable  in  adoption  and  correct  in  prac. 
tice;  it  will  on  that  sort  of  investigation,  which  all  subjects  having  connec- 
tion  with  other  subjects  require,  be  found  to  lead  to  different  results,  accor- 
ding to  the  extent  and  beanng  of  the  other  parts  of  the  Financial  System 
with  which  it  is  operating.  As  a  mere  point  of  abstract  calculation,  it  is  not 
intended  to  deny,  but  that  any  given  sum,  at  a  given  rate  of  interest,  either 
single  or  compound,  at  any  given  time,  will  accumulate  to  a  sum  easily  to 
be  ascertained ;  but  that  is  not  the  question  which  concerns  the  people  of 
England :  the  question  which  concerns  them  is, — whether  the  Sinking  Fund 
System,  at  pro]x>sed  to  Parliament  by  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  39th  March,  1786,  and 
adopted  on  that  date,  was,  or  was  not  founded  in  reason  and  common  sense ; 
and  how  far  its  operation  for  36  years  has  been  beneficial  or  prejudicial  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  country ;  and  above  all,  how  far  such  a  System  is 
applicable  to  the  present  day,  to  existing  circumstances,  and  the  peculiar 
and  unprecedented  position  in  which  the  extraordinary  events  of  the  last 
30  years  have  placed  her. 

Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  date  above  mentioned,  stated  to  Parliament,  **  That  the 
flan  which  he  had  then  the  honor  to  bring  forward  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing off  the  National  Debt,  he  was  proud  to  flatter  himself  would  entitle  his 
name  to  be  inscribed  upon  that  firm  monument  he  was  about  to  raise  to  na- 
tional faithy  and  national  prosperity  I^^-lj&t  his  pride  be  gratified  with  the  in- 
scription ;  the  enemies  to  his  name,  if  there  be  any,  need  not  wish  any  other 
chronicle,  and  his  friends  surely  cannot  refuse  it ;  and  as  an  accompanying 
tribute  to  the  talents  of  his  faithful  followers  and  disciples  of  the  present 
day,  let  the  contract  for  the  building  of  the  barracks  in  the  Regent's  Park  be 
inscribed  also. 

It  was  intended  to  have  exhibited  herewith  a  statement  in  detail,  illus- 
trative of  the  30th  Resolution ;  but  from  its  magnitude,  and  the  nature  of  its 
construction,  it  proved  impracticable  to  introduce  it. 

The  statement  however  may  be  had  at  Mr.  Miller's,  69,  Fleet  Street,"  exhi- 
biting the  amount  of  money  raised  hj  funding  in  Great  Britain,  in  each  year 
since  1792,  with  the  amount  of  nominal  capital  created  thereby,  and  the 
amount  which  has  actually  been  charged  for  Interest  on  the  portion  unre. 
deemed ;  also  the  excess  or  diminution  of  the  issue  of  Exchequer  Bills  with- 
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ID  each  year,  and  the  total  amouot  outstandioe  at  th«  eod  of«acb  year,  witH 
theamouDt  annualiy  charged  forimere»t  od  tne  same ;  amount  of  income 
derived  from  taxes  within  each  year,  and  tlie  amount  of  Expenditure,  exdii- 
sive  of  the  charge  on  the  money  raised  hv  funding,  or  the  Expenditure  as  it 
would  have  been  had  the  total  supply  been  raised  by  taxes  within  each 
\ear :  Col.  No.  9,  showing  the  additional  amount  of  taxes  requisite  to  have 
been  raised  under  such  circumstances,  and  a  further  statement,  showing 
what  sum  would  have  sufficed  to  have  been  funded  had  no  Sinking  Fund 
System  existed/'  &c.  &c.  &c. 
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JTo  the  enlightened  philanthropist  it  is  unnecessary  to  dilate  on 
those  principles  of  action  by  which  man  is  influenced  and  governed ; 
he  knows  that  the  machine  of  civil  society  is  kept  in  perpetual  mo- 
tion by  the  operation  of  the  grand  influential  principle  of  selfish- 
ness^  under  its  various  modifications,  refined  or  abased,  by  predis- 
posing principles  established  in  the  mind.  He  traces  its  operation 
in  the  higher  and  lower  walks  of  life,  and  discerns  its  eflPects  alike 
in  the  natural,  the  moral,  and  the  political  world.  The  profound 
statesman  appropriates  his  knowledge  of  human  nature  not  only  to 
the  good  of  his  country,  but  to  die  whole  mass  of  congregated 
man^  To  his  country  he  feels  he  owes  his  talents,  his  time,  s^nd 
his  fortune :— to  the  unfortunate,  the  active  exertions  of  benevo- 
lence I  and  to  the  human  race  unitedly,  his  good  will. 

To  such  individuals  the  following  pages  are  addressed,  and  the 
proposed  Plan  submitted  with  the  deference  due  to  enlightened 
judgment  and  superior  talents. 

Society  consists  of  gradations,  and  there  can  be  no  society  with- 
out diversity  of  rank,  talents,  fortune,  mental  attainments,  and 
personal  qualifications. 

The  social  contact  does  not  preclude  this  diversity,  but  renders 
its  moral  existence  more  conspicuous  by  pointing  out  the  various 
gradations  more  ostensibly  than  where  such  contact  does  not  so 
obviously  exist;  or  rather,  than  where  government  has  not  as* 
Bumed  the  rank  and  dignity  of  a  moral  science. 

The  science  of  politics  is  founded  on  the  nature  of  man ;  and 
the  means  of  promoting  the  neplus  ultra  of  human  happiness  is 
its  important  and  influential  basis. 

To  the  mind  of  sensibility  and  refinement  no  subject  can  be 
more  fraught  with  pain  than  the  condition  of  thousands  of  the 
human  race,  groaning  under  the  pressure  of  want  and  misery,  and 
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enduring  the  deprirations  of  penury  in  a  land  of  plenty  and  opu- 
lence. To  mitigate  the  suflFerings  necessarily  attendant  on  that 
state  of  civilisation  from  which  poverty  results,  is  a  duty  connected 
with  the  cultivation  and  refinement  produced  by  civilisation :  to 
eiisr«  radicaL  evil,  or  rather  a  necessary  consequence  attendant  on 
the  present  state  of  9QmHff  is  impossible ;  but  there  are  means  by 
which  even  necessary  suffering  may  be  diminished,  and  to  have 
recourse  to  these  is  surely  the  characteristic  of  superior  intelligence. 

To  promote  the  greatest  po^ible  sum  of  human  happiness,  with 
the  least  possible  portion  of  attendant  evil,  is  an  object  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  enlightened  philosopher  and  benevolent  patriot. 
Should  the  suggested  Plan  be  considered  deserving  the  attention 
of  such  characters,  the  writer's  aim  will  be  fully  accomplished,  and 
die  study  and  reflection  of  years  be  amply  recompensed. 

That  tl%  aggregate  of  evil  produced  by  the  present  system  of  pa- 
rochial taxation  preponderates  over  the  good,  is  a  fact  which  obser- 
vation and  experience  incontestably  establish.  To  ameliorate  the 
suflFerings  of  afliicted  humanity — to  chase  the  tear  from  the  eye  of 
the  fatl^rless,  and  calm  the  agitations  of  the  widow's  sorrows, 
when  helpless,  friendless,  and  destitute,  they  are  cast  on  a  pityless 
world,  a  prey  to  anguish,  suflFering,  and  want,  is  surely  an  indis- 
pensable duty  of  the  Christian  legislator ;  but  to  burden  the  active 
and  industrious  members  of  a  community  with  the  support  of  the 
idle  and  licentious — to  tiike  the  hard-earned  produce  of  labor,  to 
maintain  those  whose  self-<abasement  has  destroyed  the  moral  inde- 
pendence of  the  mind,  is  not  the  means  of  benefiting  individuals, 
or  efiecting  the  g^ieral  good  of  society. 

To  obviate  some  of  the  innumerable  evils  which  result  from  the 
dependance  of  one  class  of  society  upon  another,  to  afford  employ- 
ment to  the  indigent  and  industrious,  to  support  the  aged,  to  in- 
struct the  young,  and  give  to  the  necessitous  that  energy  and  moral 
independence  which  is  the  soul  of  virtue,  is  the  object  of  the  fol- 
lowing pages. 

The  evils  which  result  from  the  existing  system  of  parochial 
taxation  have  been  so  ably  discussed,  particularly  by  Mr.  W.  D. 
Bailey'  of  the  Inner  Temple,  that  to  descant  on  them  here  is  un- 
necessary. To  suggest  means  for  their  redress,  which  are  not; 
only  tangible  in  theory,  but  capable  of  exemplification  by  practice, 
dither  extensively  or  hmitedly,  and  calculated  to  produce  a  consi- 
derable accession  to  the  sum  of  individual  happiness  and  the  gene- 
ral good  of  society.  Is  surely  a  subject  the  utility  and  importance  of 
which  must  mitigate  censure,  if  not  insure  indulgence. 

In  every  county  there  is  more  or.  less  uncultivated  land,  or  l^d 

»  See  a  pamphlet  on  the  Poor  Laws,  by  W.  D.  Bailey,  Esq. 
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not  appropriated  to  agricultural  purposes.  It  is  suggested  that 
sxich,  or  any  other  portion  of  land,  be  appropriated  in  every  county 
for  the  general  reception,  support,  and  occupation  of  all  the  poor 
of  the  county. 

That  in  every  county  an  association  should  be  formed  of  the  be- 
nevolent and  patriotic  gentlemen  of  the  county. 

That  money  should  be  subscribed,  or  advanced,  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  fund  for  the  purposes  of  the  said  association. 

That  in  every  county  three  hundred  acres,  or  any  other  portion 
of  land,  should  be  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  suitable 
tenements  for  the  reception  of  all  the  poor  of  the  county. 

That  a  church,  school  houses,  manufactories,  and  a  hospital  for 
the  sick,  should  be  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  spot  selected  for 
the  purpose,  surrounded  with  cottages  for  the  reception  of  the 
poor,  and  to  each  cottage  should  be  annexed  garden-ground  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  family  with  potatoes  and  vegetables. 

That  at  the  commencement  of  the  establishment  of  county  as- 
sociations, the  poor  be  employed,  first  in  erecting  the  cottages, 
afterwards  the  manufactories,  &c.  &c.  That  food  and  raiment  be 
provided,  and  little  or  no  wages  given  until  the  completion  of  the 
habitations,  &c.  &c. 

That  meal,  milk,  and  soup  be  provided  and  distributed  by  the 
association. 

That  the  children  be  employed  part  of  the  day  in  occupations 
suited  to  their  strength  and  years,  and  the  other  part  in  receiving 
instruction. 

That  every  able  housekeeper  and  landholder  in  the  county  con- 
tribute a  suitable  sum,  in  money,  or  value  in  useful  commodities, 
for  the  establishment  and  support  of  the  county  association  in  lieu 
of  parochial  rates. 

That  these  rates  be  diminished  or  abolished  as  soon  as  the  asso* 
ciation  shall  be  able  to  support  itself;  which  it  is  conjectured  it 
might  do  in  about  three  years  from  the  establishment  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

That  care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  strictest  harmony  and 
peace,  and  promote  industry  and  general  good  conduct,  amongst 
the  individuals  received  by  the  association. 

That  the  good  effects  of  the  establishment  of  such  associations 
would  be  most  beneficial  to  England,  is  obvious  from  the  following 
considerations : — 

First,  they  would  be  effectual  in  abolishing  the  existing  evils  at- 
tending the  present  system  of  parochial  laws. 

That  instead  of  several  places  of  reception  for  the  poor  in  a 
county,  and  their  being  transferred  from  parish  to  parish,  one 
geweral  place  of  concentration  would  unite  the  whole. 
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That  by  employment  being  provided  for  all  the  indigent,  men- 
dicity would  be  effectually  repressed. 

That  by  the  suppression  of  idleness,  vice  and  folly  would  be 
diminished,  and  by  the  preservation  of  the  mental  and  moral  inde. 
pendence  of  the  poor,  aided  by  proper  instruction,  virtue  and 
happiness  would  necessarily  increase,  and  the  sum  of  vice  and  mi- 
sery be  proportionably  diminished. 

That  as  labor  is  money,  by  the  reservation  of  part  of  the  labor 
of  the  poor,  the  expenses  of  the  association,  after  its  proper  esta- 
blishment, might  by  degrees  be  defrayed,  or  interest  afforded  for 
the  money  advanced  by  the  benevolent  patriots,  who,  effectu« 
ally  to  relieve  their  country  from  its  present  distress,  prompted  the 
institution  of  county  associations. 


OBJECTIONS. 

1.  It  may  be  objected  to  the  suggested  Plan,  that  a  suitable 
spot  could  not  be  selected  in  many  counties. 

2.  That  the  concentration  of  so  many  of  the  lower  class  of  so- 
ciety in  one  particular  spot,  might  be  productive  of  evil,  by  the 
probable  insubordination  that  might  ensue  from  a  greater  body  of 
men  to  a  lesser  one. 

3.  That  it  would  be  impossible  to  raise  money  for  establishing 
such  associations ;  or,  if  established,  to  effect  their  permanent  and 
continual  support. 

4.  That  such  associations,  if  established,  might  not  be  effectual 
in  suppressing  mendicity ;  and  that  the  expense  attending  their 
support,  when  instituted,  would  be  equal  to  that  which  is  incurred 
by  itie  present  system  of  parochial  taxation. 

5.  That  from  the  agricultural  distress  of  the  country,  it  would 
be  impolitic  to  increase  the  number  of  agricultural  laborers ;  and 
that  a  market  could  not  be  easily  found  for  manufactured  commo- 
dities ;•— or,  if  found,  might  injure  the  sale  of  articles  manufactured 
at  private  manufactories. 

6.  That  the  Plan  suggested  is  founded  on  that  of  Mr.  Owen  5 
or  is  a  mere  chimera,  that  could  not  be  reduced  to  practice. 

7.  That  if  practicable,  the  good  supposed  likely  to  result  might 
not  accrue,  either  from  the  indolence,  the  insubordination,  or  vicious 
propensities,  of  the  people  ;  or  the  inattention  or  want  of  energy 
of  the  proprietors,  directors,  or  overseers. 

8.  That  every  county  does  not  possess  a  sufficient  number  of 
enlightened  public-spirited  and  patriotic  persons,  willing  to  promote 
the  establishment  of  such  associations. 
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OBJECTIONS  ANSWERED. 

1.  To  the  first  of  these  objections  I  r^ly,  that  gchrtfniM^nt 
might  appropriate,  or  the  association  be  authorised  to  ^itba^i 
any  such  portion  of  land  in  every  county  as  should  be  cott^^ 
dered  suitable  to  the  purpose ;  aiid  that  as  die  good  of  the  whole 
is  the  grand  object  of  legislation,  th6  minor  interest  ol  indi- 
viduals should  be  subservient  to  the  promotion  of  so  derifabl^  ati 
end.  That  individuals  possessing  or  holding  land  suitable  to  the 
purposes  of  the  association,  should  hate  ample  compehsation  i^adle 
them  for  the  purchase  or  use  of  the  land  so  appropriated.    - 

2.  That  the  evils  likely  tor  result  from  the  conceiitratlon  of  so 
many  of  the  lower  orders  of  society  to  one  particular  spot  might 
be  prevented  or  obviated  by  wise  and  suitable  regulations : — By 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  overseers  and  directors  to  the  promo- 
tion of  their  comfort  and  moral  improvement ;  by  the  proper  in- 
struction of  the  people,  and  by  the  irresistible  power  of  superior 
and  enlightened  intellect. 

3.  That  it  would  be  impossible  to  raise  money  for  establishing 
such  associations  :  or  if  established,  to  effect  their  support.  This 
objection  may  be  obviated  by  considering  the  vast  sums  subscifl)ed 
for  the  service  of  the  poor  of  other  countries,  without  any  expecta- 
tion of  return  :  whereas,  by  subscribing  for  the  establishment  of 
such  associations,  interest,  in  time,  might  be  afforded  for  the  money 
so  advanced  and  appropriated  ;  and  the  philanthropic  patriot  who 
had  not  the  means  of  advancing  money,  might  equally  benefit  the 
institution  by  presenting  to  the  association  materials  for  the  erection 
of  the  habitations,  manufactories,  &c.  or  articles  of  food,  or  accom'^ 
modation  for  the  inhabitants.  That  <  as  labor  is  die  basis  upon 
which  all  property  exists,'  the  produce  of  labor  must  be  money ; 
and  this  produce  being  augmentative  in  nearly  a  geometrical  ratio, 
must  in  time  increase  sufficiently  at  least  to  afford  adequate  inte- 
rest for  the  money  so  advanced. 

4.  That  such  associations,  if  established,  might  not  be  effectual 
in  suppressing  mendicity,  and  that  the  expense  attending  their  sup- 
port would  be,  equal  to  that  which  is  incurred  by  the  present  sys- 
tem of  parochial  taxation.  The  suppression  of  mendicity  is  an 
object  desirable  in  every  legislation :  that  this  object  has  nerer 
been  effected  is  no  proof  that  mendicity  in  civil  society  is  incapable 
of  suppression:*  we  have  seen  its  extinction  amongst  sectaries 
whose  social  government  is  under  wise  and  prudent  regulations,  as 

»  See  the  3f)  Volume  of  the  Politician's  Creetl,  on  the  Esiablishmeiit  for 
tlie  pour  at  Miiitkh. 
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amongst  tlie  Qtmlbers.  The  moral  foed  that  can  exist  in  a  smaller^ 
is  certainly  c^[>aUe'Of  existbg  in  a  greater  degree^  if  equally  in- 
fluential measures  are  adopted.  Vast  sums  are  annually  collected 
from  parochial  taxation,  and  subscriptions  to  benevolent  institutions^ 
for  the  support  of  the  poor ;  but  amongst  the  money  raised  ex- 
pressly for  their  use,  bow  little  is  exclusively  appropriated  to  the 
sole  purpose  of  providing  for  the  poor:— parish  ofBcers,  vestry 
clerks,  vestry  feasts,  wine  purchased  for  economy  by  the  pipe,  pau- 
pers transferred  from  parish  to  parish,  &c.  &c.  consume  large 
portions  of  the  money  so  collected  \  and  if  the  poor  of  a  nation 
coUectivdy  are  to  be  supported,  their  maintenance  in  the  interior 
of  a  county,  where,  besides  their  present  means  of  occupation, 
they  may  labor  at  agriculture,  or  in  manufactories  established  to 
afiTord  them  employment,  is  not  likely  to  be  attended  with  greater 
expense,  than  from  the  present  system ;  and  bow  much  moral 
evU  might  be  prevented  by  indigent  youths  of  {both  sexes  being 
assured  of  finding  employment  adequate  to  their  maintenance,  on 
the  spot  appropriated  in  their  own  county  to  the  reception,  support^ 
and  employment  of  the  unoccupied  poor. 

5.  That  &om  the  agricultural  distress  of  the  country,  it  would 
be  impolitic  to  increase  the  number  of  agricultural  laborers;  and 
that  a  market  could  not  be  easily  found  for  manufactured  com- 
modities ;  or  if  found,  ought  injure  the  sale  of  articles  manufac- 
tured at  private  manufactories.  From  the  present  depressed  state 
of  the  agricultural  interest,  this  objection  is  of  cons^iderable  import : 
but  agriculture  has  ever  been  the  source  of  wealth,  and  in  the 
nature  of  things  must  constitute  the  solid  and  important  basis  of 
political  revenue.  The  interest  of  commerce  is  connected  with, 
9nd  indeed  greatly  dependant  on,  agriculture. 

By  the  adoption  of  the  suggested  Plan,  the  number  of  laborers 
could  not  consistently  be  said  to  be  increased — not  one  additional 
member  would  be  added  to  society  -  the  number  of  needy  poor 
would  not  be  augmented :  on  the  contrary,  as  labor  is  wealth,  and 
numbers  the  grand  source  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  a  nation,  by 
the  wise  appropriation  of  the  labor  of  the  poor,  additional  wealth 
must  accrue  to  the  mass  x^  society  unitedly,  either  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  commodities,  die  increase  of  property  conjointly  consi- 
dered, or  by  the  extension  of  the  means  of  commerce. 

The  second  clause  of  die  objection,  that  a  market  could  not  be 
easily  procured  for  articles  so  manufactured,  is  of  equal  weight 
with  the  former  -,  but  it  is  an  incontrovertible  axiom  that  what  has 
been  doiKe  may  be  done,  and  as  a  market  has  hitherto  been  found 
for  manufactured  commodities,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  infer  that  it 
would  still  be  found,  and  the  association  might  fit  up  vessels  to 
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convey  their  artides  to  regions  where  there  was  the  greatest  proba*- 
bility  of  a  ready  sale:  and  as  every  individual  belonging  to  a  com- 
munity is  entitled  to  the  protection  of  government,  it  is  not  just 
that  any  set  of  people  should  monopolise  to  themselves^  ezclusively» 
advantages  to  which  the  whole  are  equally  entitled. 

6.  That  the  Plan  suggested  is  formed  upon  Uiat  of  Mr.  Owen^ 
or  is  a  mere  chimera  that  could  not  be  reduced  to  practice.  The 
Plan  suggested  may  certainly  be  considered  as  emanating  from  Mr. 
Owen's,  since  the  perusal  of  his  publications  first  excited  the  wri* 
ter's  attention  to  the  subject :  but  it  is  different  in  toto^  both  in  its 
principles  and  practical  results.  Mr.  Owen's  establishment,  which 
has  been  visited  by  the  author  of  this  pamphlet,  is  excellent  in  its 
kind,  and  the  inhabitants  unquestionably  enjoy  a  greater  portion  of 
comfort  and  happiness  than  is  enjoyed  collectively  by  the  indivi- 
duals employed  in  any  other  manufactory.  But  the  system  is  too 
mechanical  to  meet  the  views  of  the  enlightened  philanthropist^ 
who  considers  society  as  a  whole,  whose  moral  improvement 
must  be  progressive,  and  whose  subsequent  good,  collectively,  as 
well  as  individually,  depends  on  the  degree  of  moral  perfection  at- 
tained. .  The  actions  of  men  should  result  from  moral  impulses, 
and  not  from  mechanical  causes :  virtue  without  liberty  and 
moral  independence,  cannot  exist.  The  Plan  suggested  does  not 
render  men  machines  incapable  of  liberty  or  choice,  but  is  only 
intended  to  supply  them  with  the  means  of  occupation,  and  to 
enable  them  to  provide  for  themselves  and  families  in  an  honor- 
able independent  manner,  without  enduring  the  degradation  of 
being  supported  by  the  labor  of  their  fellow-creatures.  When 
we  reflect  on  the  good  that  has  been  frequently  produced  by  the 
exertions  of  one  benevolent  character,  how  much,  in  the  aggregate^ 
might  not  the  exertions  of  many  philanthropists  effect ! 

The  practicability  of  this  Plan  must  be  obvious  to  all  who  pay 
the  slightest  attention  to  the  subject.  Suppose  a  gentleman  of  large 
property  in  arty  county  should  give  fifty,  an  hundred,  or  any  num- 
ber, of  acres  of  ill-appropriated  land,  to  the  poor  in  his  neighbour- 
hood; he  first  employs  them  in  excavating  stones,  felling  timber, 
and  erecting  habitations ;  then  in  constructing  workshops  and  ma- 
nufactories, where,  when  they  have  no  other  means  of  occupation, 
he  takes  care  that  they  shall  be  provided  with  sufficient  employ- 
ment ;  afterwards  he  turns  the  produce  of  their  labor  into  money, 
and  in  time  re-imburses^  himself  for  the  capital  he  has  expended^ 
in  maintaining  the  people,  and  providing  them  with  necessaries,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  utidertaking.  Or  if  he  does  not  actually 
re-imburse  himself,  hex^btains  a:t  least  interest  for  his  money,  and 
enjoys  the  $weet  satisfaction  of  rescuing  his  fellow-creatures,  to 
the  utmost  of  his  ability,  from  want,  and  its  too  generally  attend- 
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ant  Tice  and  misery.    The  same  plan  pursued  on  a  larger  scale, 
ivould  constitute  the  foundation  of  a  County  Association. 

7.  That  if  the  suggested  plaft  be  practicable,  the  good  supposed 
likely  to  result  might  not  accrue,  either  from  the  indolence,  the 
insubordination,  or  vicious  propensities  of  the  people;  or  the  inat- 
tention, and  want  of  energy,  of  the  proprietors,  directors^  or  over- 
seers. 

That  this  objection  is  of  considerable  weight  the  writer  is  ready 
to  admit,  but  by  no  means  of  importance  sufficient  to  authorise  the 
rejection  of  the  Plan.  Knowledge  is  always  power ;  and  a  know- 
ledge of  man  is  requisite  to  his  proper  government,  either  in  greater 
or  smaller  states  or  societies.  Man,  considered  collectively,  is 
governed  by  the  same  principles  that  influence  him  individually  ; 
and  in  a  country  where  the  axioms  of  government  are  applied  to 
the  regulation  of  a  great 'body  of  men,  there  can  surely  be  no 
difficulty  in  instituting  those  wise  and  salutary  regulations  that 
-would  promote  the  good  and  welfare  of  a  comparatively  small  and 
subordinate  body  of  people. 

We  shall  treat  of  the  indolence  and  vicious  propensities  of  the 
lower  orders  in  the  conclusion  of  this  woAj  but  in  a  patriotic  and 
benevolent  country,  like  England,  surely  little  difficulty  could  be 
found  in  procuring  in  every  county,  a  sufficient  number  of  enlight- 
ened philanthropists  to  superintend  the  regulations  of  County 
Associations. 

8.  This  observation  may  be  applicable  to  the  last  objection— 
that  every  county  does  not  possess  a  sufficient  number  of  enlightened 
public-spirited  and  patriotic  persons  willing  to  promote  the  esta- 
blishment of  such  societies.  In  a  country  where  Christianity  ex- 
tends its  genuine  influence,  where  literature,  adorned  by  the  im- 
provements of  science,  and  graced  with  intellect  and  genius,  sits 
resplendent  on  the  throne  of  reason;  where  man  attains  perhaps 
a  higher  zenith  in  moral  and  intellectual  perfection,  than  in  any 
other  country,  can  such  an  objection  be  made  ?  Or  if  made,  shall 
it  be  unanswered  by  the  attestation  of  experience,  and  the  annals 
of  observation  ?  Shall  it  be  said,  that  in  England,  a  country  pre- 
eminent in  literature,  art,  and  science,  where  liberty  extends  her 
wings,  and  guided  by  the  torch  of  truth,  enrols  the  children  of  in- 
tellect under  the  banners  of  reason,  shall  it  be  said,  that  patriotism 
unguided  by  discrimination,  is  incapable  of  redressing  diose  evils 
that  observation  attests,  charity  pities,  and  benevolence  sighs  to 
relieve  ?     Shall  religion  diffuse  the  beams  of  blessedness  to  distant 

,  regions,  and  refuse  to  extend  the  fostering  hand  of  moral  and  mental 
culture  to  the  children  of  ignorance,  the  offspring  of  poverty  ? 
Arise,  patriots  of  England !  examine,  investigate,  and  judge  for 
yourselves:  say,  does  the  present  system  impart  to  your  suffering 
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feUowTcieatares  that  moml  indepvndence  whiclir  is  the  germ«tf 
virtue ;  if  it  doeSi  cherish  It  as  die  meani  of  iinparting  to  your 
ratioiial  brethren  the  ^dignity  of  their  inteMectual  nature,  the  zenith 
of  their  moral  existence  ?  If  not)  reject  a  system  debasing  to  man^ 
degrading  to  his  rational  independence,  and  sul^erFient  only  to  die 
promodon  of  idleness,  dependance  and  mental  abasement;  and 
adopt  one  whose  basis  shall  be  the  moral  improvement  of  man, 
whose  adaptation  is  conformable  to  the  liwt  of  his  nati^e^  the 
principles  of  Christianity,  and  the  good  of  society. 


CONCLUSION. 

The  adaptadon  of  law  to  the  nature  and  moral  constitution  of 
man,  is  the  only  solid  basis  on  which  it  can  securely  res( :  without 
this  adaptation,  as  its  grand  fundamental  principle,  it  must  be 
varying  as  the  nature  of  things,  and  fluctuating  a^  the  exigencies 
of  external  circumstancjes*.  But  when  the  lai¥S  of  moral  policy  are 
fonnded  on  this  impregnable  ba$i$,  their  durability  is  lasting  as  the 
foundation  on  which  it  re$ts ;:  t|ie  nature  <^.  man  is  invariabf^.tfae 
same,  in  every  country  and  und^r  every  gpyerpmentj.bc?  cqn^iiler? 
pleasure  as  his  greatest  goodj  and  pain  as  bi^  greatest  evil  ^  he.  is 
satisfied  with  the  negative  pleasure  that  the  absence  of  pain  im- 
parts but  in  no  inst^ee  ^1  long  sustain  the  in4i<;d9n  of  suffering, 
when  he  ha3  the  power  to  mitigate,  its  intensity,,  or.  Jessen  itf 
durabilityi  that  a  government  s^uperior  tothfit  nnd^r  which  v^e 
en^ov  the  rights  of  scvci^U  .and  civil  libeity,  is  jn!Ciy>abl^  ^f  emans^t- 
in^from  the  united  wisdom  of  tbe  mo^t.  enlightened  sutesmen,  is 
a  fact)  which  observation  attests  and  experience  demonstrates ;  but 
that  man  in  his  moral  cu}dvadon>  and  governn^nt  in  its  most  in- 
fallible axioms,  has  not  attained  the  de^e^  ol  perf^tion  of  which 
they  are  capable,  is  likewise  2k  fact  Vifbich  Cann9t  be  controverted. 
To  promote  the  mot^l  iroprovement  pf  naan^TeUgion  lends  her 
aid,  government,  sanctions  its  effprtsi  ^reajspn  attests  th?benig-f 
nity  of  its  infiueoce;  ^nd  shall  gpyemnjent  unaid.^d  by  any  cUvine 
revelation*  beconsid^ed  so  inlalfibleaiSto  be  jj^cftpable  of  improve- 
ment ?  In  the  nineteenth  cewtuyy  s^cfe  a  jMipppsition.  is  impossi- 
ble; manjs  too  enl^htened  to  admit  as  a  f^cts.any  axiom  mat  is 
not  capable  of  demonstration::; the  subject, reverts  to  this  simple 
question— Are  the.  poor  laws  as  they  now,  ea^ist,  capable  of  im- 
provement, or  haye  they  attained,  from,  jdi.e  wisdpni  and  expe- 
rience of  ages,  acknowledgment  of  their  infallibility  and  incapable 
lity  of  further  improvement  i  if  so  die  subject  proposed  for  con- 
sideration intli^se  pages  is  useless;  but  if  the  mechanic,  groaning 
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under  the  previwte  of  additional  labor,  ri^^as  heieficeCff  tlitr  Ui 
children  are  deprived  of  comforts^  perhapa  of  necessaries  to  support 
a  body  of  people,  equally  as  capable  of  labor  ashimadf^  andiwhat 
he  considers  as  a  still  greater  griffrance^  that  he  who  is  incapable 
of  indulging  in  any  luxuries  and  superfluities,  shall  toil  to  supply 
parochial  {^b$  with  viandr  too  delicate  fbr  hb  own  consumption ; 
if  his  goods  ai«  distrained  to  pay  those  parochial  rates,  wluch  his 
labor  is  unable  to  effect,  and  h^  and  his  family  areunwillti^ly  com- 
pelled to  have  recourse  themsi^lv^  to  parochial  aid,  tOTeUeve  those 
sufllerings  eventually,  which  they  have  occasioned  originally; — If 
these  are  evils  deserving  attention,  and  capable  of  redress,  the  sug- 
gested plan  is  certainly  entitled  to  some  consideration,  as  an  effi* 
cient  means  of  at  once  relieving  the  necessitous,  supporting  the 
aged  and  infirm,  employing  the  healthy,  instructing  the  ignorant, 
and  educating  the  young.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  love  of 
idleness  iii  the  lower  classes  is  so  prevalent,  that  few  amongst  them 
comparatively  speaking,  would  willingly  labor,  unless  compelled, 
when  they  were  provided  by  the  bounty  and  benevolence  of  others, 
■with  all  the  comforts,  conveniences  and  necessaries  of  life.  To 
this  it  may  be  answered,  in  the  words  of  scripture,  that  <  he  who 
will  not  work,  shall  not  eat :'  appropriate  rewards  should  be  given, 
and  regulations  instituted,  calculated  to  encourage  industry,  morality, 
and  general  good  conduct ;  the  cultivation  of  the  social  virtues 
should  be  particularly  attended  to ;  the  genuine  doctrines  of  Christian- 
ity be  taught  in  all  their  sublime  and  elevating  purity ;  and  the  enno- 
bling spirit  of  true  religion,  irradiated  by  the  beams  of  science, 
diffuse  around  peace,  happiness,  and  contentment.  Oh  I  ye  who, 
placed' at  the  helm  of  affairs,  have  the  future  destiny  of  man 
under  your  control,  remember  that  the  present  governs  the  future, 
that  the  good  imparted  to  the  present  generation,  must  extend  its 
beneficial  effects  to  futurity ;  that  man  is  an  improveable  being, 
capable  of  obtaining  even  upon  earth,  an  elevated  station  in  the 
moral  and  intellectual  world :  lend  your  aid,  ye  governors  of  the 
land,  diffuse  the  l^lessings  of  moral  independence  and  mental  eleva- 
tion  to  the  children  of  penury,  debasement,  and  servile  degrada- 
tion ;  remember  that  as  mental  independence  is  the  characteristic 
of  superior  intellect,  so  moral  independence  is  the  foundation  of 
social  virtue  :  beware  how  ye  nip  the  germ  from  whence  the  fair 
fruit  of  virtue,  and  its  attendants,  peace  and  happiness,  must  spring. 
Let  the  seeds  ye  sow  in  the  nineteenth  century  germinate  in  the 
well-being  of  posterity,  in  the  suppression  of  vice,  and  the  diffusion 
of  social  order,  industry,  and  plenty  :  elevate  the  standard  of  man, 
raise  your  suffering  fellow-creatures  to  the  moral  elevation  of  their 
nature  ;  suffer  not  a  species  of  slavery  to  exist  in  England  which 
ye  nobly  repel  in  distant  realms }  become  the  benefactors  of  your 
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species,  the  promoters  of  religiohi  of  happiness,  and  irirtne.  Let 
succeeding  ages  record,  that  to  the  present  patriots  of  England 
they  are  indebted  for  the  happiness  which  springs  from  moral  and 
mental  culture,  from  useful  occupation,  and  its  attendants,  comfort 
and  plenty. 

If  the  suggested  Plan  be  considered  worthy  attention,  the  ema- 
nations of  superior  intellect  will  easily  improve  upon  the  hints 
which  have  been  respectfully  given  to  the  advancement  of  human 
felicity,  the  suppression  of  mendicity,  the  promotion  of  the  moral 
independence  of  the  poor,  the  difiusion  of  general  well-being,  and 
the  extension  of  individual,  and  consequendy  of  national,  prospe- 
rity and  happiness. 

*  Philosophy  extends  her  heavenly  wings, 
And  soars  to  bless  the  moral  creature  Man ; 
Views  nations  rise  to  excellence  and  bliss, 
From  one  pure  germ  of  genuine  patbiotic  zeal  !' 
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A 

LETTER, 


SiR^  It  18  one  of  the  privileges  of  Englishmen  freely  to  address 
men  in  oflSce  when  they  have  grievances  to  state,  or  when  they 
conceive  errors  to  exist,  which  affect  the  interests  of  their  country. 
I  address  you*  Sir,  therefore,  with  the  assurance  that  you  are  ever 
anxious  to  attend  to  the  interests  of  the  commercial  community, 
which,  from  your  long  intimacy  with  them,  you,  perhaps,  more  than 
many  others,  understand. 

My  objects  are  to  press  upon  you  the  importance  of  acknow- 
ledging, without  delay,  the  independence  of  tl^e  S.  American  States, 
in  order  that  we  may  derive  our  full  share  of  the  benefits  of  their 
progressive  improvement  j  and  to  show  you  that  our  commerce 
with  Europe  is  so  circumscribed,  that  we  cannot  defer,  without 
serious  prejudice,  a  measure  which  would  not  only  insure  its  exist- 
ence, but  its  increase. 

It  would  be  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  show,  that  prosperity  in 
any  class  of  society  must  produce  a  corresponding  state  in  the 
other  classes.  It  is  with  nations  as  with  individuals ;  wealth  must 
create  demand,  and  this  will  produce  industry :  where  this  is  not 
the  case,  errors  must  manifestly  exist  in  the  system,  and  all  will 
retrograde,  if  all  attempt  to  live  in  independence.  Indigence, 
misery,  and  despair,  will  be  the  inevitable  consequences  i  and  ig- 
norance and  demoralisation  will  supplant  freedom,  until  the  quiet 
pursuits  of  life  shall  be  disturbed  by  die  inroads  of  tyranny  or  arbi- 
trary power.  Former  ages  exemplify  this  truth ;  but,  if  we  want 
any  further  proof,  we  shall  find  it  in  those  countries  where  the 
arts  and  religion  are  not  known  beyond  the  providing  for  existence 
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bj  die  chase,  or  the  intuitiTe. perceptions  of  a  fature  state}  or, 
yifhtte  thj^  first  adysuiceis  to  knowledge  bavejgfn^rated  bigotry  and 
superstirioo.  The.chafacteristic  feelipg  of  commeree  is  a  love  of 
gam  I  and  it  is  that  print^te  which  leads  to  bold  enterprise  and 
action.  It  has  done  more  to  civiltse  the  world  than  all  the  cfibrts 
of  men,  who,  fi;om  i^digious  fed,  hate  penetrated  the  regions  of 
barbarity,  and  traversed  the  lands  of  the  Brahmin  and  the  Turk,  to 
plant  4he  standard  of  thet  cross,  at  the  :peril  of  their  existence.  The 
science  of  commerce;  adiniqisters  Universally  to  our  wants  j  and 
tbete  is^%  in  truth,  no  object  in  the  policy  of  stat^  whether  for 
ambitioni  power,  or  aggrandisement,  iwhich  does  not  involve  mea- 
sles to  influence  it  by  improvement^  or  the  contrary.  The  arta 
can  only  progress  with  freedom  of  cofem^rce  \  they  have  a  tendency 
ta  preserve,  if  not  produce,  a  free  goteriim;^nt,  and  cannot  perma- 
nently piiosper  under  a  bad  one^ 

With  Englishmen  the  question  of  trade  involves  considerations 
ef  such  aoagnitude,  that  we  enter  on  it  with  those  feelings  which 
men>  must  have  when  they  are  considering  of  their  means  of  exist- 
^nce  i^Jor  England  cmmot  exist  in  prosperity  mthout  commerccy 
much  less  support  the  butiens  "which  press  on  her,  and  which  form 
the  legacies  Sf  those  wars  which  are  only  just  terminated. 

One  of  the  motives  which,  was  powerfully  set  forth  during  the 
late  contentions,  to  excite  this  country  patiently  to  bear  the  sacri- 
fices it  made,  was  to  subvert  a  power^  whose  professed  object  was 
to  destroy  our  tr^e  and  rob  us  of  existence  as  a  nation.  Tiie  in- 
roads made  on  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  other  nations,  disturbed 
all  those  pursuits  which  contributed  to  the  happiness  of  individuals  $ 
and  nations  submitted  to  a  disgraceful  yoke,  until  it  became  so 
galling  as  to  excite  a  spirit,  which  seemed,  until  then,  to  lie  dor- 
mant. England  alohe,  at  One  period,  maintained  her  station,  when 
all  around  seemed  to  fall  into  a  chaos  of  disorder,  confusion,  and 
tvranny.  ^he  sons  of  Britain  bled  profusely  in  the  c^use,  and 
shed  a  lustre  over  the  annals  of  England,  not  to  be  tarnished  by 
envy,  nor  sullied  by  detraction.  When  peace  was  proclaimed,  we 
were  intoxicated  wnh  joy,  and  our  ideas  centted  in  the  gratifying 
prospect'of  harinony:  and jgood^fdlowsbip :  we  hoped  that,  as  we 
had  beenijSgh^ng  tar  the  same  cause,  we  should,  at  least,  remove 
die  evils  wtnch  an  jumiatuf aLwIar  had  inflieted  on  tts.  These  hopes 
kme  ended  in  iUsappoiniment'i  aiid  although  promSses  were  made, 
by  continental  governments  to  their  people,  die  system  now  pur- 
Sued  contains  only  diis  difference  from, that  of  Bonaparte,  that  he 
Pressed  to  wign  arbitrarily,  and  the  pveiBent  governors  add  to 
the  same  system  all  the  Uttamess  of.  disappointment  and  ibroken 
feitb.  In  Prossia,  a  cmidiitutibn  ifeasi. distinctly  prohiised  to\the 
people. .!  Lately,  wdien  a  ki^g  aadija^peojple  Entered  into  mutual 
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and  sacred  conrentions,  with  tranquillity  and  apparent  good-faith, 
each  seeming  to  rejoice  that  laws  are  enacted  to  secure  the  due 
liberties  of  £e  other,  armies  are  poured  down  on  them  from  the 
north,  and  a  synod  of  emperors  and  kings  is  held  to  direct  the 
weak  mortals  whom  they  govern,  and  to  prevent  their  minds  from 
wandering  into  the  mazes  of  forbidden  knowledge. 

This  is  precisely  the  tyranny  of  Bonaparte,  with  more  form, 
and,  13ce  it,  it  must  and  will  have  an  end.  If  the  war  was  con- 
tinued with  a  view  to  any  public  good,  what  has  occurred  in  peace 
to  lessen  the  evils  which  it  professed  to  remedy  ?  And  can  that, 
in  commerce,  be  called  public  good  which  would  place  nations, 
like  the  stars  in  the  hemisphere,  existing,  but  having  no  commu- 
nication with  one  another  ?  England  cannot^  surely,  be  a  party  to 
an  alliance  for  so  unhallowed  a  purpose,  so  completely  at  variance 
with  all  our  notions,  the  spirit  of  our  government,  and  all  that  we 
consider  necessary  to  our  happiness.  Enjoying  as  we  do  the  benefit 
of  equal  laws,  jealous  as  we  are  of  unrestrained  power,  and,  I  may 
add,  successful  as  we  are  in  establishing  a  sense  of  mutual  right, 
without  impairing  the  dignity  of  the  aristocracy,  we  are,  in  this 
country,  too  apt  to  measure  the  justice  of  these  complaints 
abroad  by  what  it  would  be  in  England.  Even  the  high  party  of 
this  country,  knowing  by  experience,  the  laws  and  their  adminis- 
tration in  foreign  states,  would  shrink  at  the  simple  notion  of 
being  a  link  in  a  chain  forged  to  subvert  every  rising  spirit  which 
would  demand,  without  violence,  a  participation  in  social  tights. 
The  despotic  ideas  which  govern  the  continent  induce  govern- 
ments to  look  on  Englishmen,  when  amongst  them,  as  dan- 
gerous to  their  policy ;  and  the  liberal  productions  in  this  coun- 
try, calculated  to  enlighten  the  mind,  correct  the  feeling,  and  give 
value  to  our  political  existence,  are  condemned  as  violent  and  sedi- 
tious. The  free  expression  of  thought  which  we  enjoy,  would 
be  considered,  by  them,  without  more  licentiousness  than  we 
have  in  the  use  of  it,  as  the  shield  of  treachery  and  insubordina- 
tion. 

Englishmen  may  differ  in  shades  of  opinion,  but  all  are  unanimous 
in  one  strong  wish,— that  men  should  be  protected  in  the  fair  ex- 
ercise of  the  only  privilege  which  can  give  life  value,  and  sweeten 
existence  by  a  due  share  of  liberty.  Our  aristocracy  is  not  the  less 
respected,  or  is  its  dignity  dimini^ed,  by  being  forced  to  sustain  a 
comparison  with  the  lower  orders  \  and  the  homage  we  pay  to  it 
arises  from  a  pure  respect  for  rank  mingled  with  all  our  rights,  and 
adding  to  its  lustre,  by  intelligence,  talent,  and  common  feeling. 
Do  you  feel.  Sir,  that,  because  you  are  the  Minister  of  such  a  peo- 
ple, your  office  is  less  honorable  than  if  you  were  &e  instrument 
of  arbitrary  power?    Do  you  not,  on  the  contrary> feel,  thatir 
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dependence  tmpiddic  opinion  gives  to  it  a  splendor  'which  it  would 
otherwise  not  have  ?  The  freedom  of  our  institutions  is  a  positive 
good,  and  it  would  be  palpably  inconsistent  in  us  to  be  one  of  an 
alliance  to  make  war  against  opinions  and  the  promulgation  of 
laws  and  institutions  like  our  own. 

We  fought,  Sir,  for  objects  wholly  diflFerent  from  those  whidi 
appear  to  diaracterize  the  end  of  the  war  i  the  Talorous  spirit  was 
not  exexcised,  sacrifices  were  not  made,  our  treasures  were  not 
emptied,  to  change  one  tyranny  for  another. 

If  all  this  be  true,  Sir, — if  it  be  inconsistent  in  Englishmen  to 
enthral  others,  is  there  any  thing  which  can  imperatively  call  on 
us  to  sacrifice,  on  the  score  of  policy,  any  positive  good  which  is 
«t  present  within  our  reach  ? 

I  have  thus  far  attempted  to  show,  on  general  grounds,  that 
we  have  no  interest  to  seek  in  politics  with  the  continental  powers, 
which  would  not  be  quite  consistent  with  our  own  institutions  :  and 
let  us  now  slightly  glance  at  our  position  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view. 

It  is  very  true  that  we  have  ourselves,  by  adopting  a  limited 
system^  brought  on  many  of  the  evils  of  a  restricted  commerce ; 
but  the  viruknt  commercial  jealousy  which  exists  of  us  abroad, 
has  subverted  that  beautiful  order  which  Providbnce  seems  to  have 
ordained  by  the  varieties  of  climate  and  soil,  and  the  forge  and  the 
amith  are  placed  where  only  the  ploughshare  and  the  husbandman 
ought  to  be  known.  The  war  of  commerce  has  been  carried  to  a 
length  quite  inconsistent  with  sound  policy  and  that  good  feeling 
to  which  we  looked  forward  with  delight :  from  the  north  to  the 
south,  trade  in  our  manufactures  is  quite  as  difficult  as  it  was 
durii^  the  worst  period  of  Bonaparte's  reign ;  and  as  it  was  then, 
€d  it  continues  to  be  almost  universally,  a  commerce  of  contraband- 
Without  claiming  any  thing  as  gratitude  for  our  services  and 
sacrifices,  have  we  even  so  much  freedom  for  our  trade  as  enables 
us  to  send  our  manufiactures  to  market  with  fair  competition  ? 
We  have  shown  no  wish  to  overwhelm  the  industry  of  our  neigh- 
bcHTS,  and  have  sought  no  preference,  except  that  to  which  more 
art,  more  perseverance,  or  the  advantages  which  Providence  has 
granted  us,  might  fairly  intitle  us. 

.  Bonaparte  attacked  our  commerce  as  our  vital  part  j  and  inflicted 
cm  us  such  misery  for  a  time,  as  threatened  us  with  that  horrible 
state  of  things,  wnen  the  relations  of  life  become  a  dependence  on 
one  another,  by  making  us  only  debtors  and  creditors;  the  rich 
fearing  to  become  poor,  and  the  poor  without  any  cheering  hope 
of  amelioration ;  and  yet,  during  his  sway,  more  of  our  manufac- 
tured found  their  way  to  the  continent  than  now,  when  in  a  state  of 
peace,:  when  we  are  laboring  under  difficulties  brought  on  us  by 
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out  exertions  to  establish  the  liberties  of  those  foreign  s^^  who* 
with  inveteracy,  enact  laws  as  injurious  in  their  effects  as  those 
of  Bonaparte  himself. 

We  have  anntudly  from  Russia  a  tariff,  showing  how  the  gor* 
emment  is  strimg  to  exclude  us,  in  opposition  to  its  own  real 
interests.  In  Prussia,  it  is  no  better:  in  Austria,  a  few  nobles, 
giving  dignity  to  the  humble  occupations  of  manufacturers,  by 
taking  their  calling,  have  influenced  their  government  to  prohibit 
our  goods ;  and  they  have  been  able  to  efiect  what  all  the  weight 
of  our  councils  could  not  prevent.  We  sacrificed  to  that  country 
one  of  the  most  valuable  branches  of  our  exports,  by  suffering  it 
to  extend  its  laws  with  its  dominion  over  the  most  luxuriant  and 
wealthy  part  of  Italy ;  nay,  it  has  not  only  shut  us  out  of  the 
Tie  dnKmtese  States,  but  extended  its  influence,  to  our  prejudice, 
in  ^he  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  introducing  its  inferior  manufactures 
to  f  upplant  those  we  were  in  the  habit  of  supplying  them  with. 
W^th  the  extension  of  its  influence,  it  has  inherited  the  curses  of 
its  new  subjects ;  and  all  under  this  government  are  held  in  a  state 
of  captivity,  which  can  create  as  little  respect  for  the  people  as 
for  the  governors.  The  people  of  Austria  are  distinguished  for 
excellence  of  character  and  disposition,  but  they  are  vilified  hj 
oppression ;  and  countries  which  have  unfortunately  fallen  under 
the  imperial  government,  are  withering  to  decay,  and  poverty  and 
misery,  as  in  Venice,  must  follow  as  a  consequence.  In  France 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  the  same  difficulties  to  our  trade  exist ;  we 
canned  send  a  piece  of  calico,  or  expedite  a  ship  to  any  of  their 
ports,  without  difficulties,  or  such  enormous  duties,  as  almost 
amount  to  a  prohibition :  with  the  last,  indeed,  we  have  the  sem* 
l^nce  of  treaties,  and  an  agrement  was  made  in  one  of  them,  that 
our  goods  should  be  admitted  into  the  island  of  Madeira,  under  the 
same  duties  as  goods  coming  from  Lisbon-*with  a  chuse  intended 
to  protect  our  manufactures  from  French  competition,  as  a  com- 
pensation for  the  advantages  we  grant  in  the  import  of  their  wines  % 
and  yet,  even  Portugal,  in  this  diminutive  trade,  keeps  no  faith : 
for  me  customs  of  that  place  admit  French  manufactures  to  such 
an  extent,  that  we  are  no  longer  able  to  continue  the  exports  of 
many  articles  with  any  success.  We  are  made.  Sir,  the  stalking- 
horse  of  thiese  Jriendly  powers  i  they  use  us  when  they  want  us, 
and  they  hesitate  not  to  injure  us,  if  their  intertests  should  seem  to 
require  it. 

.The  system  is  already  far  advanced,  and  tiiose  who  have  had 
an  oppoitumty  of  knowing  the  continent  well  must  be  convinced, 
that  we  have  no  hopes  of  recovering  that  trade  with  it  which  we 
formerly  possessed ;  so  far  indeed  mm  ever  being  lil^y  to  return 
to  the  same  demand  for  iofur  mastc^tutes,  exports  cdF  the  same 
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iemiplioa  bsure  bee»  made  to  new  countries,  in  competition  with 
«s,  and  efforts  are  making,  under  the  auspices  of  gdvemments, 
to  extend  the  competition  as  far  as  may  be.  Of  their  success  we 
are  not  yet  competent  to  judge  \  but  when  we  re^ct,  that  the 
products  xi  the  new  world  wUl  be  mainly  consumed  on  the  con« 
tinent)  it  behoves  us  to  strain  every  nerve,  to  throw  in  the  weight 
of  our  capital,  our  industry,  our  enterprise,  and  all  tlie  facilities 
which  we  can  give  to  trade,  to  retain  diat  pre-eminence  'sohkh  u 
fiecessary  to  our  existence,  and  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
consider  as  our  own. 

It  is  not  long,  Sir,  since  the  cries  of  our  manufacturers  resound- 
ed through  the  nation;  and  you  cannot  haVe  forgotten  the  alarm 
which  the  plots  of  starving  individuals  created  \  they  were  not 
relieved  by  any  increased  demand  from  the  continent ;  no  relaxa- 
tion in  the  restrictions  which  existed  called  forth  new  demands,  or 
opened  old  channels ;  and  it  is  frightful  to  contemplate  what  had 
been  our  position,  had  we  not  found  a  demand  from  the  £.  Indies 
and  S.  America. 

Is  then  the  policy  of  the  continental  powers  such,  as  to  afford  us 
any  hope  ?  Are  our  relations  with  the  continent  of  such  a  nature, 
as  to  administer  permanently  to  our  existence  and  our  happiness 
as  a  state  ?  And  ought  we,  for  one  moment,  from  a  feeling  of  de» 
Hcacy,  or  mist<iken  policy,  to  place  our  trade  in  jeopardy,  or  lose 
any  possible  advantage  by  hesitations  to  embrace  an  opportunity 
of  cultivating  an  advantageous  connexion  ?  That  must  be  a  mis- 
taken policy,  which  is  founded  on  a  deference  to  power  which 
does  not  exist ;  to  wishes  that  can  never  be  accomplished.  Can 
Spain  exercise  power  over  the  S.  American  states  with  effect,  or 
reobtain  ascendancy  by  a  wish  ?  She  is  not  likely  to  acquire  by 
words  what  her  arms  could  not  effect ;  nor  will  she  wash  out  the 
recollection  of  the  atrocities  she  has  committed,  or  subdue  the 
spirit  of  independence,  by  simply  saying,  that  she  will  retain  her 
title  to  the  sovereignty  of  these  distant  lands.  When  we  look 
back  to  the  years,  during  which  she  has  exercised  her  power,— 
when,  in  that  very  period,  Europe  exults  in  the  progress  which 
etvilisationhas  made ;  when  we  see  all  men  enjoybg,  more  or 
less,,  the  benefits  of  .liberal  notions,  then  turn  to  the  vilified  state 
in  which  the  provinces  of  S.  America  have  remain^  under  their 
influence ;  shall  we  not  rather  exult,  on  the  score  of  humanity, 
that  the  yoke  is  broken,  and  that  millions  of  men  are  likely  to  be 
added  to  the  pale  of  civilised  nations,  and  to  become  wortliy  of 
all  the  blessings  of  liberty,  and  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  rational- 
civil  institutions  I  ' 

The  general  feelmg  which  pervades  those  countries  is  oiie  cal» 
cubted  to  inspire  Its  witt  attachment^  and  to  excite  in  us,  on-aU 
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accounts)  a  lively  interest  in  their  fate.     The  climate  being  tem- 
pered by  all  seasons,  the  soil  being  fertile  in  the  produce  of  al- 
most every  article,  the  people  not  deficient  in  common  intelli- 
gence,—offer  every  material  for  cultivation,  and  promise  advan- 
tages, both  politically  and  commercially,  against  which  nothing 
in  our  European  commercial  or  political  relations  can,  as  regards 
us,  be  put  in  comparison  ;  it  depends,  therefore,  on  ourselves  not 
to  sacrifice  our  prospects,  and  to   give  employment  to  our  capi- 
tal, exercise  to  our  industry  and  perseverance..    Delay  is  pregnant 
with  danger  5  time  will  give  these  new  states  more  strength  \  they 
will  feel  less  wish  for  our  friendship  in  proportion  as   3iey  have 
less  need  of  it,  and  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  entertain  the  same 
sense  of  gratitude  for  an  act  which  is  more  the  consequence  of 
deliberate  policy  than  of  an  ingenuous  love  of  free  institutions 
and  of  all  the  good  which  must  accrue  to  them  and  us  from  their 
freedom  and  prosperity.     It  is  not  more  than  4  4*  years  ago  when 
the  population  of  the  United  States  did  not  exceed   2,400,000 
souls,  and  that  country  possesses  no  capabilities  which  S.  Ame- 
rica has  not  in  a  very  superior  degree.     The  latter  produces  the 
same  articles  and  many  others  ;  and  when  we  reflect  on  the  ex- 
tensive provinces  which  are  imperfectly  cultivated,  the  prospects 
of  trade,  with  an  increased  population,  become  cheering.     In  that 
country  there  is  no  idea  of  rivalling  our  manufactures ;  no  interest 
to  do  so  ;  no  jealousy  of  our  prosperity  ;  and  neither  their  inter- 
ests nor  feelings  are  incompatible  with  our  own.     We  have  been 
so  little  acquainted  with  the  interior  of  these  countries  that  we 
have  been  more  accustomed  to  regard  their  names  almost  as  con- 
nected with  fable ;  it  is  only  since  we  have  heard  of  efforts  for 
freedom  that  we  have  divested  our  minds  of  the  notion  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  South  were  people  little  better  than  savages ; 
and  are  only  now  learning  that  they  are  men  like  ourselves,  and 
possessing  the  same  feelings.     The  triumph  of  commerce  is  com- 
plete in  the  prospect  of  diffused  happiness ;   and  regions  which 
have  been  covered  with  a  veil  of  darkness  are  now  likely  to  be 
laid  open  to  our  enterprize  and  to  become  markets  for  our  indus- 
try.    A  very  short  time  ago  Santa  Fe,  a  town  which  is  now  the 
seat  of  the  government  of  a  free  people,  was  scarcely  known ;  and, 
even  now,  the  ignorance  concerning  that  country  is  so  great,  that 
many  regard  the  efforts  making  to  bring  them  from  oblivion  as 
fruitless  or  foolhardy. 

The  trade  of  the  W.  Indies,  which  of  late  years  has  been  to 
-  a  considerable  extent,  has  been  mainly  supported  by  a  contraband 
with  many  of  these  countries  ;  and,  in  proportionas  facilities  in- 
crease for  a  direct  trade^  this  must  gradually  decline,  and  Jamaica 
and  St.  Thomas  will,  like  Heligoland  and  Malta,  during  the  late 
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war,  be  reduced  to  their  native  consumption.  Taste  f'or  articles 
is  acquired  by  custom ;  Mid  commerce  is  governed  much  by  ha- 
bit and  usage  i  once  in  a  cliannel,  it  is  difficult  to  alter  its  course, 
and  we  cannot  help  feeling  some  alarm  that  the  alacrity  with 
which  other' ndtiohs  may  cultivate  these  netp  states  may  deprive  us 
of  many  advantages  which  we  might  still  secure.  The  readiness 
with  which  individuals  have  come  forward  to  assist  them  by  loans 
must  create  good  feeling,  and  it  would  intitle  us  to  some  consi- 
deration in  commercial  arrangements.  These  loans  operate  in 
favor  of  our  commerce,  and  unless  a  country  grown  grey  in  lux- 
ury, weakened  by  debts,  and  overcome  by  redundant  population, 
can  be  said  to  ofier  better  security  than  one  without  debt,  rich  in 
production,  and  growing  in  population,  they  rest  on  a  surer  foun- 
dation than  those  contracted  for  countries  who  offer  nothing  but 
bonds  as  security,  and  who  are  compelled  to  raise  new  loans  to  pay 
the  interest  of  old  ones.  These  new  countries  may  be  yet  in  some 
uncertainty  as  to  their  governments,  but  it  is  certain  that  no  Eu- 
ropean power  will  again  subjugate  them  \  they  will  gradually  con- 
solidate their  plans ;  honorable  dealing  will  be  their  interest, 
whatever  may  be  their  principles  ;  and,  when  other  governments 
recognise  their  titles,  they  will  gradually  take  consistence  and  be* 
come  stable.  The  loans  for  S.  America  are  laid  out  in  our  ships, 
and  our  manufactures,  and  to  employ  a  great  deal  of  our  popula- 
tion. They  are  applied  to  secure  the  countries,  and,  by  giving 
security,  to  give  industry  worth,  and  by  it  create  demand.  Not  so 
with  the  continental  loans ; — they  are  money  absolutely  abstracted 
from  trade ;  a  fictitious  value  is  given  to  capital  which  diverts  it 
from  any  employment  which  can  possibly  benefit  this  country  ;  and 
if  war  should  ensue,  or  revolutions  take  place,  we  shall  soon  disco- 
ver that  we  have  been  resting  on  a  broken  reed.  You,  Sir,  must 
know  better  than  many  others  how  far  it  is  probable  that  the  peo- 
ple on  the  continent  will  long  continue  to  submit  to  remain  in 
their  present  states  but  those  who  have  had  opportunities  of 
judging,  look  with  alarm  at  the  spirit  which  is  fostered  in  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  in  many  parts  of  Germany  and  Italy.  The  com- 
plaints become  loud.  Light  the  torch  and  it  will  blaze  with  a 
rapidity  which  nothing  but  concessions  will  be  able  to  arrest. 

The  interests  of  Englishmen  are  already  embarked  with  those 
of  S.  America.  We  are  in  the  same  vessel  with  them : — the 
winds  which  blow  adversely  for  them  will  be  unpropitious  to  us, 
and  the  reefs  on  which  it  will  split  will  endanger  ourselves.  Our 
existence  is  greatly  involved  in  theirs  j  and  we  cannot  look  with 
indiiFerence  at  the  neglect  of  any  measure  which  would  increase 
their  happiness  or  their  security.  It  is  worthy  of  a  great  nation — it 
would  administer  to  the  best  and  dearest  feelings  of  Englishmen 
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—-to  aid  a  people  struggling  for  freedom,  and  to  foster  a  ispirit 
like  our  own.  We  have  been  foremost  in  the  defence  of  social 
rights  during  war,  and  we  ought  not  tcTbe  backward  in  cultlYating 
the  tranquil  spirit  of  peace.  In  looking  at  the  New  World,-  and 
reflecting  on  our  important  trade  through  the  W.  Indies,  we  are 
naturally  directed  to  Colombia,  and  we  are  struck  with  admiration 
at  the  rapid  progress  of  a  country  in  civilisation  which  was  so 
lately  involved  in  revolution.  It  has  elicited  characters  which 
would  not  disgrace  the  best  periods  of  history ;  and  there  are 
many  examples  of  forbearance  and  devotion  to  tne  cause  of  free- 
dom which  would  grace  the  pages  of  Roman  history.  The  coun- 
try is  blest  with  almost  every  advantage  which  Nature  could  be- 
stow on  It ;  and  as  it  offers  in  abundance  numerous  articles  of 
conomercial  interest,  it  afibrds  the  prospect  of  a  prosperous  popu- 
lation, which  will  render  connexion  with  it  advantageous  and 
desirable.  The  peculiar  position  of  Darien,  which  is  under  the 
government  of  Colombia,  from  its  being  a  narrow  neck  of  land, 
would  render  the  undertaking  of  cutting  a  canal  to  unite  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  Seas  easy,  wim  proper  aid,  and  its  accomplishment 
would  be  of  such  stupendous  importance  to  commerce  that  it 
would  do  honor  to  the  age,  and  it  would  be  one  worthy  the  as- 
sistance of  our  countrymen,  and  would  be  honorable  to  Govern- 
ment to  grant  it  its  countenance  and  support.  The  country  of 
Mosquto,  hither  to  so  little  known,  would,  by  its  contiguity,  obtain 
importaince,  and  its  riches  would  be  discovered  and  applied  to  the 
useful  purposes  of  intercourse  ;  for  we  now  know  tfiat  its  capa- 
bilities are  great,  if  properly  developed.  The  provinces  of  Nica- 
ragua and  Guatimala  have  long  been  famed  for  their  riches,  and  we 
should  have  the  advantages  of  approaching  them  by  a  more  facile 
communcation.  The  king  of  Mosquito  is  personally  friendly  to 
every  thing  which  would  promote  commerce  and  civilisation,  and 
it  is  with  this  object  that  he  has  lately  granted  a  whole  tract  of 
country,  called  Poyais,  to  a  British  subject,  who  is  takingactive 
measures  to  promote  colonisation  and  to  cultivate,  the  country.  I 
speak  with  reserve  of  a  country  with  which  I  may  be  thoupit  to 
have  a  personal  interest  i  "but,  on  examining  its  peculiar  position, 
and  on  knowing  that  its  boundaries  are  mountainous,  its  soil  rich 
and  productive,  and  its  climate  highly  salubrious ;  you  cannot  re- 
gard, without  interest,  the  establishment  of  a  British  colony  in  a 
situation  so  well  calculated  to  promote  the  ends  of  commerce. 
We  must  not  be  led  away  by  the  prejudices  or  partial  represen- 
tations of  men  who  have  interests  in  the  neighbouring  settlement 
of  Honduras ;  for  the  fact  will  tunf  out  that  that  country  will 
dwindle  into  insignificance  in  proportion  as  Poyais  will  attain 
strength-,  and  one  day  the  whole  coast  of  Mosquito  will  assutne 
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an  importance,  from  its  own  resources  and  its  peculiar  position, 
which  must  be  very  great,  merely  as  constituting  the  channel  of 
communication  with  the  Pacific.  Samples  of  aloes,  white  pepper, 
gum,  and  gold,  in  addition  to  the  articles  which  are  the  known 
produce  of  Poyids,  are  here,  and  have  been  examined  by  men  of 
science,  who  have  declared  them  to  be  of  value. 

Going  round  the  southern  hemisphere  every  thin^  invites  us  to 
active  exertion  in  commerce  \  and  if  you  will  examme  die  exports 
which  have  already  taken  place,  you  will  be  struck  with  the  pros- 
pect of  the  advantages  which  we  must  derive  from  being  able  to 
deal  with  them  as  with  nations  duly  recognised  ;  for  trade  must 
labor  under  some  irregularities ;  confidence  will  be  tardy  until  this 
is  done.     Within  a  very  short  period  the  sendings  to  Colombia 
have  been  considerable,  and  they  would  have  continued  with  much 
greater  activity  but  for  tlie  numerous  difficulties  which  the  com- 
merce has  had  to  contend  with.     Besides  two  previous  cargoes, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  70)000/.,  I  have  myself  expedited,  for 
various  interests,  to  Maraycabo  two  cargoes,  amounting,  together, 
to  nearly  60,000/.,  and,  but  for  the  enormous  premiums  of  insurance 
which  the  insecurity  of  the  navigation,  arising  from  pirates,  has 
induced,  another  cargo,  which  has  been  partly  in  readiness  for  some 
time,  would  have  followed  immediately*    We  cannot  reflect  oh 
such  impediments,  so  unexpected  during  peace,  but  with  feelings 
of  intense  paini  and  when  we  read  the  numerous  accounts,  veri- 
fi^  on  all  sides,  of  the  cruelties   committed   on  helpless  and 
unarmed  individuals,  by  a  race  of  marauders  as  formidable  as  any 
power  could  be  in  war,  as  Englishmen,  cherishing  the  remembrance 
of  the  exploits  of  our  brave  tars,  and  proud  of  their  glory,  we  are 
astounded  at  the  fact  that  we  are  liable  to  such  barbarity  ;  and 
we  are  ashamed  to  hear  that  we  are  compelled  to  seek  protection 
from  flags,  whom  we  should  rather  have  expected  to  find  seeking 
shelter  under  our  wing,  not  granting  a  precarious  and  poor  security 
to.  our  property.     We  have  suflFered  so  much  that  we  forget  that 
we  ought  never  to  have  been  laid  open  to  such  violence,  and  we 
are  grateful  for  the  promise  of  protection  :  we  sincerely  hope  that 
those  expectations  will  not  be  destroyed  by  an  inefficiency  of  force 
to  accomplish  them.    The  premiums  we  are  compelled  to  pay  to 
the  W.  Indies  are  so  heavy,  as  to  deduct  so  much  from  any  possi- 
ble profits,  that  the  trade  must,  on  this  account  alone,  diminish, 
and  the  efiects  must  very  soon  be  sensibly  felt  in  the  falling  oflF  of 
demand  for  our  manufactured. 

In  the  absence,  too,  of  an  enlarged  system  to  eive  to  our  trade 
with  S.  America  consistency  and  Complete  facility,  we  are  grate- 
ful for  the  concessions  made  to  give  to  it  some  latitude  by  admit- 
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ting  dieix  flags  m  our  potts  \  but,  since  we  do  not  at  once  recognise 
the  independence  of  these  new  states,  I  presume,  we  could  scarcely 
blame  them  if  they  should  adopt  retaliatory  measures,  to  prevent 
our  ships  from  coming  to  their  ports,  or  their  produce  from  com- 
ing to  England*  Widi  the  probabiiity,  or,  at  least,  posribility  of 
such  a  measure  we  cannot  help  regarding  any  thing  which  would 
prevent  us  from  receiving,  directly  or  indirectly,  their  produce, 
as  calculated  rather  to  injure  our  trade  than  benefit  it.  By  12  C. 
II.  c;  18.  a.  14,  it  is  provided,  <That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to 
and  for  any  of  the  people  of  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  Islands  of 
Guernsey  or  Jersey,  or  Town  of  Berwick-on-Tweed,  in  vessels  or 
ships  to  them  belonging,  and  whereof  the  master  and  three-fourths 
of  the  mariners,  at  least,  are  English,  to  land  and  bring  in,  from 
any  of  the  ports  of  Spain  or  Portugal,  or  Western  Islands,  com- 
monly called  Azores,  or  Madeira,  or  Canary  Islands,  all  sorts  of 
goods  or  conmiodities  of  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture, 
of  the  plantations  or  dominions  of  either  of  them  respectively.* 
And  by  3  Geo.  IV.  c.  42.  s.  4,  it  is  enacted, « That,  from  and  after 
the  passing  of  this  Act,  so  much  and  such  parts  of  the  said  recited 
Act  of  the  12th  year  of  Charles  II.  for  the  encouraging  and  in- 
creasing of  shipping  and  navigation,  shall  be  repealed,  as  relates  to 
the  importation  of  any  of  the  commodities  of  the  Streights,  or  Le- 
vant Seas,  or  to  the  importation  of  all  sorts  of  goods  or  commodi- 
ties of  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture,  of  the  plantations 
or  dominions  of  Spain  or  Portugal  respectively,  from  any  of  the 
ports  of  Spain  or  Portugal,  or  Western  Islands,  commonly  called 
Azores,  or  Madeira,  or  Canary  Islands,  and  so  much  and  such 
parts  of  the  said  Act  is  and  are  hereby  repealed  accordingly.* 

To  render  such  provisions  effectual  we  ought  to  apply  similar  le- 
gislative measures  to  Germany,  France,  &c.  but  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  we  have  hitherto  been  mainly  the  channel  of  supply  of 
their  articles,  and  the  S.  Americans  have  it  in  their  power  to  deprive 
us  entirely  of  the  trade,  and  to  give  it  a  direction  without  our  in- 
tervention. As  individuals,  we  trust  to  the  enlarged  and  liberal 
views  of  those  governments  not  to  do  so ;  but  no  legislative  or  po- 
litical  feeling  here  gives  us  any  good  reason  to  insist  on  its  being 
otherwise. 

To  sell  largely.  Sir,  we  must  buy  largely. — ^Trade  cannot  exist 
as  an  export  only,  and  if  it  be  an  object  worthy  the  attention  of 
Government  to  give  extension  to  our  manufactures,  facility  must 
be  largely  given  to  enable  us  to  deal  as  buyers  as  well  as  sellers. 
I  would  implore  you  to  contemplate  the  period  to  which  I  have 
ventured  to  allude,  when  our  manufacturing  interest  was  so  de- 
pressed }  and  to  reflect  that  that  valuable  trade,  which  we,  of  late, 
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have  had  with  the  W.  IndieS)  is  dying  away  from  an  uncertain 
reliance  on  a  direct  opening  with  the  Main  ;  so  long  as  this  is  in 
jeopardy,  confidence  cannot  be  wholly  restored,  and  operations  to 
both  will  be  partial  until  decisive  measures  are  adopted  to  put  us  on 
a  substantial  and  firm  footing.  Reflect,  too,  that  nothing  can  so 
materially  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  landed  interest  as  a  diffu- 
sion of  wealth  amongst  all  other  classes ;  and  that,  with  an  in- 
crease in  the  sale  of  woollens  and  calicos,  a  proportionate  one  will 
follow  in  the  consumption  of  all  the  produce  of  the  soil  5  nothing 
can  permanently  relieve  it  but  this,  and  a  decline  of  commerce 
would  be  attended  with  evils  too  dreadful  to  contemplate. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  for  merchants  to  importune  you,  who 
know  their  interests,  to  protect  them.  Commerce  is  the  guardian 
angel  of  all  our  prosperity,  wealth,  and  happiness,  and  its  voice  is 
loud  in  demanding  freedom,  without  which  it  must  die. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  and  very  humble  Servant, 

JOHN  LOWE, 

To  the  Rt.  Hon.  G.  Canning,  ilf.P.  ^c. 
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SANITARY  LAWS  OF  THE  CONTINENTAL 
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BY  CHARLES  MACLEAN,  M.  D. 
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THE   NATUBE    AND   CAUSES   OP   THE   PSVEB   OP 
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**  In  the  fourth  Tolume,  the  reader  will  find  a  retraction  of  the  author's  former 
opinion  of  the  Yellow-feyer  spreading  bv  contagion.  He  begs  forgiveness  Of  the  friends 
of  science  and  humanity,  if  the  publication  of  tiiat  opinion  has  had  any  influence  in 
increasing  the  misery  and  mortality  attendant  upon  that  disease.  Indeed  such  is  the 
pain  he  feeb,  in  recollecting  that  he  ever  entertained,  or  propagated  it,  that  it  will  long, 
and  perhaps  always  deprive  him  of  the  pleasure  he  might  otherwise  have  derived  from  a 
review  of  his  attempts  to  fulfil  the  public  duties  of  his  situation." 

Rush's  Med.  £n«.  and  Obsxbvations,  Pbxi* 


ORIGINAL. 


LONDON. 
1823. 
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REMARKS, 


The  code  of  Quarantine  laws  in  England,  and  of  Sanitary  laws 
in  the  nations  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  is,  perhaps,  without 
exception,  the  most  gigantic,  extraordinary,  and  mischievous 
superstructure,  that  has  ever  been  raised  hj  man,  upon  a  purely 
imaginary  foundation.  All  these  codes  being  in  principle  similar, 
I  shall  here  limit  my  observations  to  the  English  regulations  of 
quarantine,  and  to  the  Spanish  sanitary  laws,  as  aflFording  examples 
of  the  whole. 

The  regulations  of  the  English  code,  as  it  at  present  exists,  will 
be  found  comprehended  in  a  collection  of  articles,  published  by  the 
King's  printers,  under  the  title  of  «  An  Act,  passed  the  12th  of 
March  1805.  (45  Geo.  III.  cap.  x.)  for  making  farther  provision 
for  the  effectual  performance  of  quarantine ;  and  also  an  order  in 
Coimcil,  dated  5th  April  1805. :  with  reports  from  the  Board 
of  Health."  The  Act  consists  of  4*4*  clauses ;  die  order  in  Council 
of  50  articles;  and  these,  together  with  the  two  reports  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  occupy  143  large  8vo  pages.  They  seem  to 
have  been  principally  founded  upon  the  sanitary  regulations  of  the 
continental  nations  of  Europe,  and  upon  Russell's  «  Treatise  of  the 
Hague,*'  published  in  1791,  comprehending,  with  Appendix, 
about  750  large  4?to  pages,  which,  in  the  preface,  he  modestly 
characterises  as  only  <<  improvable  hints.'' 

The  project  of  a  code  of  sanitary  laws,  presented  last  year  by  their 
committee  of  public  health,  to  the  Spanish  Cortes,  (now  finallv  re- 
jected, principally  in  consequence,  as  I  have  reason  to  know,  of  my 
representations  to  that  body,)  consists  of  400  articles,  condensed 
into  64  close  octavo  pages,  of  which  an  examination  will  be  found 
in  my  « Sketch  of  Proceedings  in  Spain,  in  illustration  of  the 
invalidity  of  the  doctrine  of  Pestilential  Contagion,  and  of  the 
pernicious  efiects  of  quarantine  or  sanitary  laws,  &c.'' 

The  professed  object  of  the  laws  in  question,  very  different,  as 
I  shall  show,  from  Uieir  real  object,  is  to  prevent  the  exportation, 
importation,  and  spreading,  of  epidemic  diseases,  by  the  action  of 
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a  supposed  specific  virus ;  no  means  having  been  adopted  to  ascer* 
tain  die  existence  of  the  alleged  evil,  previous  to  the  application 
of  the  supposed  remedy.  Its  existence  was  indeed  implicitly 
taken  for  granted  \  and  reversing  the  usual  mode  of  philosophic 
sing,  which  fixes  the  anusprobandi  upon  the  parties  affirming  any 
proposition,  those  who  have  denied  the  truth  of  this  doctrine,  or 
who  have  refused  to  believe  it  without  evidence,  have  been  re- 
quired to  prove  a  negative.  In  matters  of  science,  according  to 
the  maxim,  that  <<  de  quid  non  apparentibus,  et  de  quid  non  existen* 
bus  eadem  est  ratio,"  absence  of  all  proof  of  existence  ought,  in 
fairness,  to  be  deemed  sufficient  proof  of  non-existence.  But,  as 
if  pestilential  contagion,  instead  of  a  matter  of  fact,  were  only  a 
matter  of  faith,  it  has  been  represented  as  safer  to  believe  than  not 
to  believe  in  its  existence,  without  any  reference  to  its  truth 
or  falsehood. 

This  doctrine  throughout  has  been  nothing  but  a  series  of  gra- 
tuitous assumptions,  each  surpassing  the  other  in  absurdity.  The 
number  of  the  aflfected  has  been  assumed  as  evidence  of  propagatioa 
from  person  to  person ;  the  fact  of  contact  as  evidence  of  conta* 
gion ;  and  the  cessation,  or  diminution  of  sickness,  as  evidence  of 
the  efficacy  of  sanitary  precautions.  With  power  always  on  dietr 
side,  the  adherents  of  pestilential  contagion  have  been  enabkd  to 
maintain  their  positions,  without  the  trouble  of  adducing  any  valid 
proof,  unfairly  throwing  the  onus.probandif  as  I  have  said,  upott 
their  adversanes.  Their  endless  assumptions  it  has  been  equally 
impossible  to  prove  or  to  disprove.  Disputes  on  controyertible 
assertions  have  necessarily  terminated  without  any  satisfactory 
conclusions :  and  their  uniform  results  have  been  uncertainty  and 
distraction,  to  which  it  did  not  appear  that  there  would  fcnr  a 
long  time  be  an  end,  unless,  in  respect  to  the  existence  of  contagion^ 
we  could  succeed  in  proving  a  negative,  by  showing  th&  impossi- 
bility of  the  affirmative.  This  task  I  have  undertaken  and  accom* 
plished.  In  my  <*  Suggestions  for  the  prevention  and  mitigation  of 
Epidemic  Diseases,*'  &c.  5  in  my  work,  entitled,  "  Results  of  an 
Investigation,  respecting  Epidemic  and  Pestilential  Diseases,  in<* 
eluding  Researches  in  the  Levant  concerning  the  Plague ;"  aiKl  in 
my  «  Sketch  of  Proceedings  in  Spain^  in  illustration  of  the  invalid 
dity  of  the  doctrine  of  Pestilential  Contagion,  and  of  the  destruc- 
tive Effijcts  of  Quarantine  or  Sanitary  Laws,"  &c.  I  have  repeated^ 
with  additional  force,  my  demonstrations,  first  promulgated  jn  1796 
in  India,  of  the  impossibility  of  the  existence  of  pestUential  coatM^ 
gion  5  showing  farther,  that  that  doctrine,  in  an  accredited  form, 
was  first  promulgated,  for  political  purposes,  by  th^  authority  of 
the  see  of  Rome,  in  1546-7,  under  the  pontificate  of  Paul  III. ; 
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nAihat  Ae  imwaJiafe  aecaiion  of  this  pious  fraud,  was  to  create 
a  pretext  for  the  translation  of  the  Council  of  Trent  to  Bologna. 

Thus  the  professed  object  o£  all  codes  of  qutraatine  or  sanitary 
laws>  when  submitted  to  strict  examination^  has  been  found  to 
hare  no  existence.  It  has  also  been  farther  shown,  dut,  even,  if 
pestilential  contagion  did  undoubtedly  exist,  these  laws  would  be 
still  unjustifiable ;  as  well  as,  that  they  are,  in  either  case,  highly 
detrimental  to  many  of  the  best  interests  of  communities.  In 
instituting  a  code  of  laws  so  extenftve»  as  it  were  upon  trust,  i.  e^ 
without  any  previous  inquiry  into  the  vafidity  of  the  doctrine 
upon  which  thev  were  professed  to  be  founded,  into  the  existence 
of  the  evil  which  they  were  prc^posed  to  remedy  ^— in  afterwards 
eodtinuing,  at  an  immense  expense  .«nd  injury  to  the  public,  to 
mountain  those  laws,  without  any  adequate  examination  of  their 
merits ;  and  in  even  resisting  or  evading  a  full  and  fair  invest^a- 
tbn  of  the  subject,  after  strong  grounds  had  been  laid  for  disbe- 
fieving  the  existence  of  the  evil  which,  they  professed  to  obviate^ 
and  for  considering  them  in  their  operation  highly  njurious  to 
communities,  we  find  reason  to  conclude,  that  on  the  .psut  o£ 
governments^  there  exists  a  distinct  interest  in  favor  of  those 
cnaictmenu,  independent  of  their  effects  upon  theheakh,  welfare 
or  prospmty  of  communities.  This  is  a  matter  which  camu^  ad* 
mit  of  a  doubt ;  and,  in  order  that  nothing  relating  to  this  in. 
vestigation  might  be  left  incomplete,  I  have  clearly  timm  wberein 
Ihir  interest  consists. 

My  objegt  here,  is  merely  to  give  a  general  view  of  what  those 
regulations  are,  Jbr  preserving  the  heaUh  of  cammimUies^  of  which 
die  maintenance  b  so  dear  to^  certain  governments,  and  so  expen« 
sive  and  mjurious  to  nations.  Thev  consist  of— *l.  Measures  for 
peventing  the  exportation  of  pestilential  contagicm  \  or  Bills  of 
health :— «2.  Measures  for  preventing  the  importadon  of  pestilential 
contagion  )  or  Quarantine  and  Lazarettos  :---3.  Measures  for  pre* 
venting  the  propagation-  or  spreading  of  pestilential  contagion  (  or 
lines  <rf  circamvalTation,  ditches,  cordons  of  troops,  shutting  up  the 
sick  in  their  houses,  compelling  them  to  leave  their  homes,  immur. 
ing  them  in  pest-houses,  and,  in  general,  all  modes  of  s^Kuration, 
sedttsion  and  restriction.  These  measures  were  first  adopted  in 
Venice^  in  the  16th  century,  and  afterwards  successively  in  other 
Ouristian  countries.  The  regulations  of  quarantine,  which  nctu* 
lAy  exist  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  proiea  of  a  code  of  sanitary 
laws,  presented  to  the  Spanish  Cortes  last  session,  by  thehr  com- 
mittee of  puUic  health,  but  not  then  discussed,  and  sidisequeady 
rejected,  may  serve  as  examples  of  them  alh 
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BRITISH  QUARANTINE  LAWS. 

L^^MfiASURBS  FOR  PRBV£NTIMG  THE  EXPORTATIOH  OF  PBSTI* 
LBNTIAL  CONTAGION^  OR  BILLS  OF  HEALTH  (PATBNTt.) 

BiUs  of  health  are  certificates^  granted  to  ships,  sailing  from 
places  subject  to  pestilence,  declaring  the  state  of  the  public  health, 
as  to  pestilence,  at  the  period  of  meir  departure,,  for  the  purpose 
of  regulating  the  duration  of  their  quarantine  at  theport  of  thdlr 
arrival.  They  are  either  clean,  foul,  or  suspected.  The  c^eration 
of  these  certificates  will  be  found  particularly  described  in  my 
^  Results  of  an  Investigation  respecting  Epidemic  Diseases,''  &c« 

Whatever  may  have  oeen  the  precise  period,  at  which  the  prac- 
tice Originated  of  obliging  ships  to  provide  themselves  with  certifi- 
cates of  health,  it  is  certain  that  it  could  not  have  commenced 
previous  to  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  i.  e,,  .previous  to 
the  existence  of  the  ideas  upon  which  such  a  precaution  was 
founded.  The  first  mention  which  I  find  of  bills  of  health,  is 
in  Morryson's  Travels  (p.  241,  24d),  which  state,  that  an  Eneli^ 
laraveUer,  who  was  at  Aleppo  in  1596,  had  a  clean  patent,  Svria 
beii^  then  free  from  the  plague.  The  Levant  company,  in  their 
answer  to  the  commissioners  of  customs,  dated  March  14,  1720, 
declare,  that,  up  to  that  period,  their  ships  "  not  having  been 
obliged  to  perform  quarandne  in  England,  the  sole  intent  of  die 
certificate  or  biU  of  health,  viras  to  serve  them  in  the  Mediterrane^ 
an."  The  regulations  of  the  Leva(it  Company,  conceniing  bills 
of  health,  are  detailed  in  Russell's  <<  Treatise  of  the  Plague,"  p.  S44. 
That  writer,  partial  as  he  was  to  these  institutions,  acknowleges 
them  to  be  defective  and  insecure  (p.  S62.)  If  such  precautions, 
indeed,  could  ever  be  of  any  utility,  they  would,  in  respect  to  the 
Levant,  necessarily  be  always  precarious  in  their  operation,  from 
the  uncertainty  of  the  information,  upon  which  they  are  founded ; 
sickness  being  concealed,  feigned,  or  exaggerated,  according  to 
the  presumed  interests  of  the  RepcMrters,  who  are  generally  natives, 
and  for  the  most  part  commercial  speculators.  Mr.  Green,  for 
naany  years  Treasurer  of  the  Levant  Company,  in  his  evidence 
bftfiwe  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1819,  says, 
<<the  bills  of  health  are  determined  by  the  foreign  consuls  at 
Smyrna,  upon  the  report  of  a  number  of  Greek  merchants,  who 
fohn  a  committee  for  the  purpose.  These  merchants  carried  on 
principally  the  trade  between  Sm^a  and  HoUand,  that  is,  several 
were  concerned ;  it  was  their  mterest  to  establish  foul  bills  of 
health,  in  order  to  keep  the  trade  to  themselves,  because  English 
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ships  could  not  come  to  En^and  without  going  first  to  Maka  or 
Leghorn^  or  some  other  Lazaretto  in  the  Mediterranean,  to  per« 
form  quarantine  of  ninety  days.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Greeks 
loaded  cotton,  wool,  and  other  goods,  and  all  the  articles  which 
constituted  the  chief  inject  of  the  trsMle,  in  ships  /wdaeh  they  sent 
to  Holland."     {Report,  4th  July  1839,,  p.  tS.) 


II, — MEASURES  f  QH  PEEVBNTINC  THE  IMP0RT4T]|pN  OF  WB9^Jr 
LE))TIAI,  .CO^TA^^ON  ;   OR   (QUARANTINE   AND.  LAZARETTOS^  ; 

«  We  may  as  well  build  a  wall  to  keep  out  larks,  as  barr^fcs  tp 
keep  out  plagues."  Distinct  notions  of  the  Plague,  London,  l6Gt&. 
p.  73.  <<  No  quarantine  has  been  till  now  (1720)  laid  on  |}up^  or 
^oods  froni  Turkey,  a  trade  which  has  been  carried  on  for  aboul 
140  years  without  any  ill  consequences,  which  we.  hoped  would 
have  exempted  us  from  this  act."  Levant  Company's  Petitioa  tp 
Hi§  Majesty  in  Council,  dated  Slst.  of  January  l72p.  ,   , 

« It  is  not  to  be  denie49  that,  ^  maters  stand  at  present,  quarao:- 
tines,  without  being  so  secure  a  defence  as  is  commonly  iMUH^^kHd, 
are  a  certain  heavy  tax  upon  commence  j  the  benefit  they  promiie. 
to  the  state  is  vejy  precarious^  the  detriment  to  the  fnerckami  is 
real"    Dr.  P.  Russell's  Treat,  of  the  Plague,  p.  466,7,      :         ^ 

In  151  Ij  we  find  the  first  mention  of  any  commerce  irom  thb 
country  tp  the  Levant  Seas.  (And.  Com.  ii#22.)  "  Frooi  .1511 
to  1534,  diverse  tall  ships  of  London,  and  of  Southampton  ioid 
JBristol,  had  an  unusual  trade  to  Sicily,  Candia,  and  Chios,  asd 
sometimes  to  Cyprus,  and  to  Tripoli  and  Bareuth  in  Syria.  •  « > 
In  1535,  a  ship  of  300  tons,  with  100  persons,  from  I<o«dcm, 
made  a  l^evant  voyage,  then  thought  dangerous,  in  elety^  mondis," 
Id.  Ibi4*  p-  60.  It  was  210  year$  af t^r  the  ^comm^nicement  of 
thjs  commercial  intercourse,  a|i4.14Q  years  after  the  .eat^l^dunfiat 
of  the  Levant  Company,  l^f ore  apy  precautions  of  quarantines  in 
respect  to  Turkey,  were  adopted  in  England*    ,  . 

In  the  16th  century,  but  ^t  wha|  pi:^i8^  p^od  I,  have,  not 
ascertained,  quarantine  and  Lazarettos  wei;e  first  introduced  ifito 
the  Venetian  States,  and  afterwards  successively  into  the  other 
States  of  Italy.  In  1669,  they  were  adopted  in  France,  in  oonse^ 
quence,  I  presume,  of  the  terror  inspired  by  the  plague  tnLesdcm, 
in  1665,  of  which  cases  continued  to  occur  sporadically  for  sevend 
years. 

XJntil  1710,  no  precautions  by  act  of  parliament  wefe  adapted 
in  England,  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  pestilence  from  foreign 
countries.  From  the  preamble  to  llie  first  quarantine  act,  passed 
in  the  9th.. of  Queen  Anne,  it  appears  that  orders  h^d  grei* 
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ftott^  b^n  issue*  Vf  her  Majestjr  in  CoutlcH,  feipectiftg  ffle  perfbr- 
miance  of  qiiarantine,  being  probably  the  first  officiktinterfererrce  in 
England,  itt  respect  to  the  importation  of  contagidn  from  ihfibVdigtt 
ebuntry.  The  imn^diate  occasiori  of  it  wa«  the  prevdletice  of  pesti- 
lence at  Darttzic,  and  various  phice?^  on  the  shbries  of  the  Baftic." 
Upon  diisodcasioi^v  sheds  were  erected  for  airing  good j  at  Hoo  Fort; 

The  act  of  1710  expressly  empowef  ed  the  Cro^Jirn,  in  case  of 
ally  foreign  placed  being  infected,  to  issue  such  orders  for"  th6 
j^forraamJe  of  qtiarantme,  as  might  apptar  netetsary.  It  was 
ifititted  <<^  An'act  to  oblige  ships  coming  from  places  infected,  raoi^ 
effectually  to  perform  their  quarantine,'*  and  had  no  refer^trce  tb 
Ae  trade  or  flipping  of  the  Levant,  which  were  not  compreheitded 
iri  these  regulations  until  the  succeeding  reign. 

It  was  upon  the  occasion  of  the  plague  at  Marseilles,  in  1720, 
that  t^  subject  came  again  before  parliament ;  and,  in  January  17^1,- 
an  act  was  passed  "  for  repealing  the  act  of  QueGn  Anne,  and  for 
llie  better  preventing  Ae  plague  from  being  brought  froih  foreign 
parts  iitto  Great  Britain^  or  Ireland,  or  the  Isles  of  Guernsey,  &c. 
and  to  hinder  the  spreading  of  vrtfecHan^^  The  coiitinuattce  of 
this  act  was,  by  a  clause  added  by  the  Lords  to*  a  subsequent  act, 
liiaited  to  the  25th  of  March  172S. 

Against  the  passing  of  this  bill  a  petition  was  presented  by  the 
Levant  Company  in  the  following  terms : 

«To  the  honorable  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  in  patliatnent 
diBBemMed,  the  Humble  Petition  of  the  Governoi'  and  Company 
of  th^  Merchants  of  England  trading  to  the  Levant  seas : 

^^Sheweth — That  whereas  there  is  a  bill  now  depending  in  the 
HOfioirable  House,  for  altering  attd  amending  ttie  laVs  fbr  obliging 
sy^s  coraiAg  from  places  infected  tapieiformtheitquafanthle,  and 
for  preventing  the  spfe^ding  o&  infection,  #herein  tfie^e  iit  sbme 
dauses,  which  your  petitionees  humbly  apprehend  '\;<rill  puii  an 
eftdre  stop  to  the  future  carrying  on  their  trade,  Whidh  principally 
consbts  in  the  exportation  of  the  wooHen  manufactures'  of  this 
kingdom,  and  the  importation  of  raw  silk  and  Mohair  yarn. 

<«  Your  petitioners  thei^fore  most  humbly^  pray  that  they  may  be 
heard  by  themselves^  or  by  their  counsel,  against  the  said  clauses^ 
before  the  said  bill  passes  into  a  law. 

"And  your  petitioners  shall  ever  pray.  13th  January  1720. 
Presented  the  same  day.  Sir  Gerard  Conyers  being  Deputy  Go- 
vernor.'* 

The  obnoxious  clauses  of  the  bill,  alluded  to  in  this  petition, 
weise,  1  apprehend,  those,  which  conferred  on  the  Crown  the 
power  to  suspend  triade,  and  to  destroy  property.  Whether,  in 
virtue  of  this  bill,  commerce  has  ever  been  formally  and  generally 
suspended,  I  am  not  aware;  but  the  other  exceptionable  clause 
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1m$i  in  nK»re  than  one  instance,  been  acted  upon.  There  is  <me 
case  of  this  destruction  U|)on  record,  even  antecedent  to  the  act.? 
By  an  order  of  Council,  dated  the  4th  of  March  1720,  the  ships 
Bristol  Merchant,  and  Turkey  Merchant,  were  ordered  to  be  burnt,. 
as  appears  by  a  petition  presented  to  His  Majesty  by  the  Levant 
Company,  dated  the  2d  of  May  1721.  And,  in  June  1721,  we 
find  that  £.2S,9S5  were  voted,  in  a  committee  of  supply,  to  the 
owfiers  of  the  ships  and  goods  so  burnt.  (Russell's  Treatise,  p. 
428,  note.)  In  1800,  the  ships  Aurora,  Mentor,  and  Lark,  firom 
Mogadore,  were  destroyed,  with  their  cargoes,  pursuant  to  an  order 
in  Council  of  the  7th  of  January  1800.  (Append,  to  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  respecting  the  contagion 
of  the  plague,  4th  July  1819.)  Mr.  Green,  in  his  evidence,  con- 
jectures that  Uie  value  of  these  vessels  and  their  cargoes,  which 
the  treasury  had  to  make  good,  must  have  exceeded  £.20,000.  (Re- 
port of  1819,  p.  41.) 

In  a  petition,  dated  the  31st  of  January,  and  presented  u>  his 
Majesty  in  Council  in  February  1720,  the  Levant  Company  make 
the  following  very  pertinent  remarks. 

«« The  dominions  of  the  Grand  Signior  are  of  so 'vast  an  extent, 
that  the  plague  may  be  in  one  part,  and  no  way  dangerous  to  an«: 
other*  But  this  act,  as  we  humbly  presume,  may  oblige  all  ships 
coming  from  Turkey  to  perform  quarantine,  though  even  fronoT 
places  not  infected,  since  it  must  be  concluded  that  there  is  a 
constant  correspondence  through  the  whole  empire,  which  has 
been  scarce  ever  known  to  be  free  from  infection  in  every  part  of, 
it.  We  most  humbly  hope  that  the  good  state  of  health,  at  any 
port  in  Turkey  where  our  ships  shall  lade  for  England,  being  cer-' 
tified  by  your  Majesty's  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  or  the* 
respective  consuls,  may  be  sufficient  to  prevent  any  ship,  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandises,  accompanied  by  such  clean  patents,  from . 
performing  quarantine,  provided  the  ship's  company  and  passengers 
are  found  to  be  perfectly  free  from  any  contagion,  after  a  voyage 
of  seldom  less  than  three  months,  but  oftener  four  or  ^ve,'  since  in; 
Italy,  where  the  rules  of  quarantine  are  most  strictly  observed,  the 
merchant  is  generally  possessed  of  his  goods  in  less  than  that  time 
after  the  ship's  departure  from  Turkey.* 

*  At  that  period  the  Levant  Company's  ships  usually  sailed   in  fleets;  by* 
vrhich,and  the  then  state  of  the  art  of  navigation,  it  happened  that  their 
voyages  were  of  much  longer  duration  than  at  present. 

*  In  Holland,  where  quarantine  is  scarcely  more  than  nominal,  the  deten- 
tion of  the  Levant  goods,  after  their  arrival  in  port,  is  so  trifling,  as  to  enable- 
the  Dutch  merchants  to  anticipate  the  English  in  their  own  markets.  Thib 
evil  18  in  vain  attempted  to  be  obviated  on  the  part  of  the  British  government, 
by  restrictive  laws  on  the  indirect  importation  of  Levant  goods  from  Holland 
and  otb^  places. 
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'  •<  No  quarakitine  has  been  till  now  laid  on  ships  or  goods  from 
Tuirkey,  a  trade  'which  has.  been  carried  on  for  about  1^0  years  ^ 
without  ani/ ill  consequences,  which  we  hoped  would  have  exempted; 
us  from  this  act.^ 

But  terroc  and  fashbn  being  predominant,  and  the  Levant 
Company  being  considered  as  interested  parties,  their  just  repre- 
sentations were  disregarded.  i 

The  plague  of  Marseilles,  in  1720,  g^ve  occasion  to  the  passitig^ 
of  two  other  acts  of  parliament  in  England,  the  following 
session ;  the  one,  <<  to  enable  His  Majesty  effectually  to  prohibit 
commerce^r  the  space  of  one  year ,  with  any  country,  that  is,  or^ 
shall  be,  infected  with  the  plague,  and  for  shortening  the  continu<» 
ance  of  an  act  passed  in  the  7th  year  of  His  Majesty  (the  quaran^^ 
tine  act) i"  the  other  "to  prevent  the  clandestine  running  of 
goods,  and  the  danger  of  infection  thereby;  and  to  prevent  ships' 
breaking  their  quarantine.*'  The  one  was  passed  on  the  12th  of 
February,  and  the  other  on  the  7th  of  March  1722.  The  latter 
bad,  in  the  preceding  session,  been  rejected  by  the  Lords. 

Power  had  been  before  given  by  the  quarantine  act,  to  prohibit, 
in  times  of  pestilence,  vessels  of  less  burden  than  twenty  tons^ 
from  sailing  out  of  any  port  in  Great  Britain,  &c.,  except  under 
certain  conditions.  By  the  present  act,  foreign  spirits  were  pro* 
bibited  from  being  imported  in  vessels  of  less  burden  than  forty 
tons ;  and  ships  departing  without  license  from  pbces  appointed 
fof  quarantine,  were  forfeited,  and  the  commanders  fined  two 
hundred  pounds.  (Russell's  Treat,  p.  444-.) 

This  power  of  suspending  trade  y^r  t/ie  space  of  one  year ^  vir-- 
ftuUy' amounted  to.  an  almost  unlimited  power  over  the  affairs  of 
cotnmerce ;  since,  as  pestilence  always  exists  in  some  of  those 
parts  of  the  world,  with  which  we  have  commerce  or  intercourse, 
there  would  never  want  colorable  pretexts  for  enforcing  such  regu- 
lations, as  far  as  the  exercise  of  them,  at  the  same  time  that  it  was 
omiducive  to  the  unavowed  views  of  government,  might  not  be  too 
glaring  a  despotism.  Whether  a  power  of  this  description  is  such 
aa  it  is  safe  or  proper  to  lodge  any  where,  even  supposmg  the 
danger,  against  which  it  is  meant  to  provide,  were  not  imaginary, 
I  have  elsewhere  examined* 

All  these  acts  of  the  7th  and  8tb  of  Geo.  L,  being  temporary, 
terminated  in  two  or  three  years ;  and,  upon  the  expiration  of  the 

.  '  From  the  period  of  the  existence  of  the  (v^mnierce  of  the  Levant  Com- 
pany ;  but  it  IS  certain  that  there  had  been  intercourse  between  the  two 
cpuutries  from  1^1 1,  as  I  have  stated,  or  for  9  tO  years,  su^cientto  have  in- 
troduced the  plague  annually  into  En^landi  if  it  had  been  capable  of  heit)^ 
exported  and  unported* 
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quarantine  act^  in  March  172Sy  that  of  Queen  Anne  of  C(oktse 
reyiTed^  and  continues  to  be  still  in  force*  (Russell's  Treat, 
p.  464,)' 

In  May  1728,  the  1st  of  Geo.  IL,  an  act  was  passed  exactly 
under  die  same  title  as  the  former,  excepting  so  far  as  regards  the 
repeal  of  Queen  Anne's  act.  Most  of  the  sn^aller  clauses  relathig 
to  the  quarantine  of  ships  were  the  same,  some  nearly  verbatim 
with  those  of  the  7th  of  Geo.  I.  A  few  were  however  omitted ; 
and  the  power  of  prohibiting  commerce  for  the  space  of  one  year, 
which,  in  172 1,  had  been  the  subject  of  a  separate  act,  was  included 
in  this.  (Russell,  p.  444.)  Persons  contravening  this  act  were 
declared  guilty  of  felony  5  ships  and  goods  were  forfeited,  and  the 
importers  fined  in  treble  their  value.  (Id.  p.  445.) 

This  act,  like  tho^e  of  1720  and  1721,  being  only  temporary, 
was  permitted  to  expire  in  1731 ;  but,  in  1733,  pestilence  again 
pevailing  in  some  foreign  places,  it  was  renewed,  and  directed  to 
oe  continued  in  force  for  two  years  from  the  2d  of  June  1783, 
and  from  thence  to  the  then  next  session  of  parliament.  (Id.  p. 
445.)  The  title  is,  <<  An  act  for  reviving  so  much  of  die  act 
made  in  the  1st  year  of  His  Majesty's  reign,  indtled  8cc.  as  relates 
to  the  performing  quarantine,  and  the  preventing  the  spreading  of 
'  infection,  and  to  enable  His  Majesty  to  prohibit  commerce  -mth 
any  country  or  place,  infected  with  the  plague,  for  a  certain  time 
therein  limited."  (Id.  445,6.) 

From  1735  to  1753,  the  act  of  Queen  Anne,  which  had  no 
reference  to  the  intercourse  with  Turkey,  was  the  sole  quarantine 
law  in  force  in  Great  Britain.  It  does  not,  however,  appear,  that, 
during  this  interval,  the  Levant  Company  availed  themselves  of 
die  exemption  from  quarantine,  to  which  they  became  entitled  by 
the  expiration  of  the  temporary  laws  which  I  have  enumerated. 
In  the  mean  time  happened  the  plague  of  Messina,  in  174S. 
His  Majesty  being  abroad,  the  Lords  of  the  Regency  ordered  all 
ships  from  the  Mediterranean,  bound  to  the  river  Thames,  to  do 
quarantine  in  Stangate  Creek  only.  (Id.  p.  446.) 

In  September  1743,  the  clerk  of  the  Scipio  fire  ship  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Marshalsea  prison,  by  a  special  warrant  from  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  for  six  months,  pursuant  to  tjie  sentence 
of  a  court-martial,  for  not  performing  quarantine  agreeably  to 
the  directions  of  the  Lords  of  the  Regency.  The  boatswain  of 
the  same  ship  was  tried  at  the  same  court-martial,  and  condemned 
to  die,  for  leaving  the  ship,  and  not  performing  quarantine.  (Id. 
p.  446.) 

Ih  April  1753,  on  a  proposition  for  enlarging  the  trade  to  die 
Levant  seas,  the  subject  of  quarantine  again  came  under  considera- 
tion 5  and  a  bill  passed  the  legislature,  intitled,  w  Ah  act  to  oblige 
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i^ips  more  efiectUally  to  perform  their  quarantine  \  and  for  the, 
better  preventing  the  plague  being  brought  from  foreign  parts  into 
iGreat  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  the  Isles  of  Guernsey,  &c.  &c/*  It 
^comn^enced  from  the  Ist  of  March  1754,  and  its  continuance  was 
left  indefinite.  It  is  remarkable,  with  regard  to  the  title,  as  well 
as  the  preamble  of  this  bill,  that  the  words,  "and  for  preventing 
the  spreading  of  infection,"  are  entirely  omitted.  Tliis  is  the  26 
of  Geo.  II.  c.  6. 

The  bill  "  for  enlarging  the  trade  to  the  Levant  seas"  contained 
two  clauses  respecting  quarantine :  the  one,  enacting  <<  that  all 
jrules,  orders  and  regidations,  made  for  preventing  infection,  shall 
be  and  remain  in  niU  force  and  virtue,  as  if  this  act  had  never 
passed  $"  the  other,  <<that  no  goods  or  merchandises,  liaUe  to 
retain  tM  Uiftction  qf  the  plague,  and  coming  from  the  Levant, 
.without  a  clean  bill  of  health,  shall  be  landed  in  any  part  of 
€ireat  Britain j  Sfc.  Sfd. ;  unless  it  shall  appear  to  the  satirfaction 
of  His  Majesty,  his  heirs,  or  successors,  or  of  his  or  their  Privy 
Council,  that  the  said  goods  or  merchandises  have  been  suffici- 
ently opened  and  aired  in  the  Lazarettos  of  Malta,  Ancona, 
Venice,  Messina,  Leghorn,  Genoa^  and  Marseilles,  or  one  of 
them.''  (26  Geo.  IL  cap.  12.)  It  does  not  appear  that  quarantine 
ot  Lazarettos  were  yet  established  at  Gibraltar. 

Dr.  P.  Russell  has  observed,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Plague,  p. 
447,  that  quarantine  had  never  before  undergone  such  deliberate 
.discussion  in  parliament  as  at  this  period.  Until  1753,  the  subject 
was  never  taken  up  by  the  legidature,  but  when  it  was  pressed 
upon  them  by  some  immediate  urgency,  and  when  the  intensity 
,of  actual  alarm  necessarily  led  to  the  adoption  not  of  the  soundest 
jneasures.  Unhappily,  upon  diis  occasion,  the  absence  of  the 
^usual  alarm  did  not  lead  to  the  adoption  of  measures  less  unsound : 
for,  the  existence  of  contagion  being  as  usual  taken  for  granted^ 
a^idiout  inquiry,  the  foundation  of  the  proceedings  being,  as  for- 
^n^rly,  erroneous,  none  of  the  regulations  emanating  from  them 
jcould  be  correct.  The  act  now  deliberately  passed  was  but  a 
jiepetition,  with  some  trivial  variations  of  those  of  1720, 1728, 
<and  1733,  as  these  were  almost  mere  transcripts  of  the  quarantine 
iregulations  pf  foreign  states. 

?rhe  result  of  this  deliberate  discus»on  was,  as  must  always 
b^ppen  when  false  premises  are  assumed,  instead  of  improvement^ 
a  farther  progress  in  error.  Hitherto  passengers  in  ships  from 
Turkey  were  permitted  freely  to  land  in  the  first  port  which 
jthey  made  in  the  Channel.  But,  by  the  act  of  1754,  they  were 
•made  amenaUe  to  the  quarantine  laws,  and  to  such  orders  as 
they  might  receive  from  the  proper  officers.  The  quarantine  which 
paasengers  are  now  obliged  to  perform  consists,  wiA  foul  bills  oi 
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^healdiy  loS  forty-four  ^ayst  ^xchisnpe  ^  |Hrobttiotiarf  day^  by 
which  the  sum  total  is  from  fifty  to  sixty  days.  But  according  to  the 
early  contagion'tsts  then^selves,  this  ordeal  is  superfluous :  and  even 
Dr.  Mead  has  admitted^  that,  <<  if  there  be  no  sickness  m  the 
ship,  h^  can  see  no  reason  why  the  men  should  perfotiai  quaran^ 
tine.'*  (Discourse,  p.  77.)  And  if  there  be  no  necessity  for  the 
performance  of  quarantine,  on  the  part  of  the  persons  who  hare 
imported  goods  from  Turkey,  what  can  be  the  necessity  that  h 
should  be  performed  by  the  goods  ?  If  these  goods  have  not 
been  known  to  propSigate  sickness  among  the  persons  who  havb 
^ken  them  on  board,  and  discharged  them,  how  can  they  reasonably 
be  supposed  capable  of  propagating  it  ashore^  after  debarkation  ? 

Mutatori,  another  decided  contagionist,  applying  his  observations 
to  Italy,  says :  *^  no  one  has  produced  a  true  and  solid  reason  why 
J(^y  days  of  quarantine  should  be  necessary  for  expurgation. 
But,  taking  it  for  granted  that  mfection  cannot  reinain  above 
J^een  days%  twenty  days  quarantine  is  sufficient  for  persons.  As 
to  goods  and  other  things,  however  highly  infected^  their  expurga- 
tion may  be  completed  in  twenty-four  hours,  insomuch  that  they 
jQoay  be  handled  with  perfect  safety^  lib.  i.  c.  12, 

If,  in  Italy,  which  is  less  than  half  the  distance  from  the 
Levant,  twenty  days  be  deemed  sufficient  quarantine  for  the 
expurgation  of  persons,  and  twenty*four  hours  for  the  purification 
<A  goods,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  upon  what  rational 
rgrounds,  according  to  tneir  own  doctrines,  the  partisans  of  ccmta*- 
gton  can  recommend  any  quarantine  to  be  performed  in  England, 
ekher  upon  goods  or  persons.  Let  it  also  be  recollected  that  this 
law  was  enacted,  after  an  experience  of  nearly  250  years,  from 
the  first  intercourse  with  Turkey,  during  which,  passengers  if  tlKy 
desired  ft,  were  constantly  landed  in  the  first  port  in  tne  channel^ 
and  without  any  mischief  ensuing. 

.  It  is  the  nature  of  accredited  error  to  increase  in  force,  and  to 
extend  in  mischievous  consequences.  "  At  Marseilles  formerly 
(i.  e.  from  the  establishment  of  quarantine  in  1669,  to  1720,  or  fcur 
fifty  years)  passengers,  with  clean  patents,  performed  a  quarantine 
of  five  or  six  days  only ;  but  at  present  (1720)  it  is  prolonged  to 
twenty^  znAfor  passengers  from  Constantinople  to  twen^-ei^ 
days/'  Traite  de  la  Peste,  t.  ii.  p.  178.  It  mi^t  be  di&cult  to 
determine  whether  the  quadrupling  the  period  of  quarantine 
generally,  or  rendering  that  on  passengers  from  Constantinople 
longer  than  on  persons  coming  from  other  places,  be  the  greatest 
absurdity.  This  latter  is  presuming  that  contagion  increases  in 
strength  in  proportion  to  the  distance,  which  it  has  travelled,  or 
that  the  contagion  of  the  metropolis  is  more  inveterate  di^n  that 
of  the  provinces.     It  would  be  less  irrational  to  infer  that  passear 
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-^ers  ^m  Smyrna  should  be  rendered  liable  to  a  quarantine  of 
longer  duration  than  those  from  Constantinople  in  the  inverse 
proportion  of  the  distance.  ^  Mais  on  ne  finirait  pas>  si  on  vouhtit 
ramasser  toutes  4es  contradictions  ou  le  systeme  de  la  contagion  % 
engag^  ceux  qui  le  soutiennent."  Senac  p.  182. 

In  1754,  soon  after  the  quarantine  act  of  the  26  of  Geo.  II.^ 
the  sloop  Fawey,  Isaac  Clemens,  from  Algiers,  was  sunk  at  sea^ 
by  order  of  Council.  (Ingram's  Historical  Account,  p.  197.)  Thi:^ 
the  power  of  sinking  ships,  as  well  as  burning  goods,  was  exercised. 
Upon  the  Levant  trade  being  laid  open  that  year,  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  enact  that  no  ships,  but  with  clean  bills  of  healthy 
should  be  received  in  England,  exceptmg  such  as  had  previously 
performed  quarantine  in  the  Mediterranean,  as  if  contagion^  did 
euch  a  thing  exist  in  respect  to  pestilence,  could  be  more  readily 
conveyed  in  private  ships,  than  in  ships  belonging  to  a  company  1 

During  the  pestilence  of  1743  at  Messina,  it  was  first  proposed 
to  build  regular  Lazarettos  ya.  England ;  but  the  measure  was  not 
carried  into  effect.  In  the  same  year,  a  bill  for  laying  open  the 
Licvant  trade  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  but  was  rejected  by 
the  Lords,  probably  apprehending  that  greater  danger  would  exist 
of  introducing  infection  under  a  free  trade. 

In  1752,  when  the  measure  of  laying  open  the  Levant  trade, 
which  passed  into  a  law  the  following  year,  was  again  agitated, 
the  subject  of  Lazarettos  was  revived.  Chetney-hill  was  thought 
a  proper  site  for  such  an  ^tabRsfament ;  and  plans  of  a  Lazaretto^ 
wUh  eatimates  trf^e  charge  of  building,  and  of  maintaining  thesame^ 
^were'  requested  in  an  address  to  His  Majesty,  to  which  a  gracious 
answer  was  returned:  but  nothing  was  in  consequence  done. 
Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  vol.  26. 

In  the  year  1757  or  1758,  an  epidemic  prevailed  in  England, 
and  the  country  was  alarmed  by  reports  of  the  plague  prevailing 
in  Holland.  Dr.  Alexander  Russell  was  consulted  by  Lord  Chat- 
ham^  then  minister  of  state,  and  took  a  journey  to  Holland,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  matter.  This  afiair  appears 
again  to  have  revived  the  subject  of  Lazarettos.  A  copy  of  a 
memorial,  apparently  drawn  up  by  the  desire  of  Lord  Chatham^ 
was  found  by  Dr.  Patrick  Russell  amongst  his  brother's  papers ; 
and  a  letter  to  that  minister,  which  seems  to  have  accompanied 
the  memorial,  dated  the  28th  of  March  1758,  which  may  be 
found  at  p.  438  to  440  of  his  Treatise  of  the  Plague. 

In  1764  the  subject  was  again  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons;  and,  in  March  1765,  in  a  committee  of  supply,  £.5000 
were  granted  to  His  Majesty  towards  building  a  Lazaretto 

Here  the  matter  appears  to  have  rested  until,  1772,  when  an  act 
was  passed  explanatory  of  the  26th  of  Geo.  IL,  and  empowering 
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^^e  J^ds  of  tb^  TrewiOT  to  purc^^e  I^^  S^uAm^^.tihs 
;^^pQO  s^lready  granted  to  oe. applied  to  the  pay^n^  f^  the  9919th 
2X\A  t^^  deficiency  to  be  made  good  by  duties  levied  pn  i^^cl^a- 
jd^se.  By  this  act^  a  power  was  ^eo  to  eve^t  and  eslj^bi^  per- 
manent Lazarettos  for  the  repepUon  of  persons  ^i>d  gop(b }  bi|t 
its  jpro^isions  were  ifiot  carried  into  ftkct*  The  agitation  o^.tbe 
question  at  this  period  appears  to  have  beeu  pcpasioued  ]3y  ^ 
raging  of  a  pestUence^  in  1770,  in  Wallachia^  ^nd  spme  pfNr|s  q£ 
P<da^d:  fori  we  find,  that  on  the  5th  of  October  of  that  ye^ur,  an 
,qrder  was  issued  for  the  performance  of  a  quarantine  pf  forty  dj)y$» 
by  all  vessels,  persons  and  gpods^  cotping  frpni  J)antzic,  or  p^^ 
parts  of  Toy al  and  ducal  Prussia,  or  Pomersmia.  (Russell's  Trei^ 
p.  4f54f.)  Upop  this  occasioq,  the  pc/op^  qf  appoifUing  pre^f^ 
places  jar  quarantine  in  the  oiitports  was  l^t  to  fhe  discri^tim  ^ 
^ihe  c0icersK^the  customs :  and  it  :«ras  probably  the  inconvenience 
.^risipg  from  the  exercise  pf  this  authority  that  occasioned  the 
.subject  to  be  brought  into  parliamei>tf 

III  December  1780,  the  plague  ragiag  in  the  UJtjaine.arid  Vol- 
^^r^2Lj  regular  stations,  seven  in  ^i^^and,  fo^r  ia  S(;Qi)aQ4f  an4 
two  in  Jers/ey  and  Guernsey,  were  appointed  for  th?  perf^mapcye 
of  quarantine.  (Russell's  Treat,  p.  454?.} 

'  In  July*  1783,  ipformatioii  haying  be^  reqeiy^  pf  a  pqstijj^ce 
having  appeared  ^  ^  borders  of  Pol^d,  a  q^a^antfo,e  of  43  4?T® 
ytr^  ^g3,in  inippsed  on  the  sli^ps  of  Da^tzic,  Fru^^ia,  ^^d  Pomeirar 
n}a.  Neither  ^t  {his  periqd,  nor  in  1770,  nor  1780,  was  gr^ 
exempted,, ^thpugh^  in  the  two  latter  years^  the^re  w^  ?p  e^PTi^ 
jexemptipn  in  favor  of  wine  and  oil,  which,  Uke  gr^^n,  are  n^d^yi^ 
amopg  the  articles  not  susc^tible  of  infection,.  (Ru^ejii's  T^e^.  p. 
457.)  But,  in  consequenpe  of  a  thri^aten^  fapji^e  ii^  jgdjpbifrglb 
iin4  a  inemorial  from  that  city,  the  rc^tr^^t  pf  quarantine  vj^zs^ 
pn  thi$  occastiop,  ^i^^cfcd  to  be  take^  pff  ^  ye^^ls  lade^  .^oMf 
yrithgr^in. 

At  all  the^^  periods,  it  was  a  g^eral  irui^  pf  ^^|u:i^  ^p  in^pp^ 
a  full  qi^^rantine  of  forty  ^^ys,  pr  tp  tai;e  it  p^  enti,rely.  (J^u$«€;lji> 
Treat,  p.  463.)  In  1770,  juppn  the  petition  ypf  c^rt^u  merch?U)ts 
pf  Ijop^oHs  tT^4ing  to  Hamburgh  an4  firemen,  tjbie  resti;ap^  ^ 
quarantine  was  directed  to  be  ta^n  o^  §hips  froi;a  th^  9\w^  JP 
:Npvember. 

Advertif^g  to  the  fluctuating  an4  for^tradiqtqry  prde^  pf  xhj^  ^^J 
Council,  in  respect  to  quarantine,  Pr.  P.  Jlus^ell  (p.  453-r467.) 
takes  Qcpasipp  repe^tedjy  \o  ifecpmrne^d  the  adoption  pf  ^  boa^4  ^ 
(hwlth,  according  to  the  custom  pf  fpreign  |iw>i^  "  The  q^ar 
rantine  ^qt/  says  he,  <«i^arlcing  th^  gre^t  Un^s  pnjly,J|^aves,<j(|i^ 
detail  ^nd  executjop  to  His  M^j^ty  in  Cquih:j|1  i  whyih,  di^^fmt 
from  ih  prqdice  in  $npft  ptier  cau^viesp  cppstitji^es  tfee  ^^ 
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hmfi  <?f  ^ea^jn  Britaii\.**  (p.  45a.)  Apm ;  **  A  boa»J,  urtioae 
omly  bH$i,[]^.8  had  be^n  the  ^«gulatkig  of  (}^r^tine9>  ^eould  in  a|l 
pi^ob^|>ili(]r  have  proceeded  upon  better  ipformatipn)  would  have 
been  bettc^r  prepai'ed  for  the  various  ca^es  t<hat  present)  and  would 
;iot  have  issfied  8tt^  flja^uating  orders.''  (p.  4^1.)  In  another  place 
he  8^78,:  >«Upon  the  w;b9le,  di^e  appears  reason  for  thinkingt 
that  the  management  of  qtutrantine  should  be  entmsted  to  a  council 
^  keaUkj  distinct  fron^  the  Prpqy  Council.**  (p.  i66.)  And  a 
little  fairther  :  <<  If,  on  the  ,one  hand»  such  a  council^  inflexible  in 
well-founded  resolutions,  would  be  less  accessible  to  private  solicit 
tatiou  'y  on  the  other,  the  mer^chant  would  know  better  on  what 
he  had  u>  depend  j  he  wpiild  be  less  disposed  to  speculate  bf 
wavering  orders,  and  would  have  less  to  fear  the  influence  oi 
|]K>werfijd  intercession  obtainii;ig  unequal  indulgencies*  The  inevi- 
table hard^ips  upon  commerce,  in  suspected  timea,  would  be 
common  to  alji^  .and  would  never  be  imposed  but  upon  solid 
presumptions  of  necessity .'^  (p.  467.) 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Russell  in  considerkig  the  discretionary  power 
coitferred  on  the  Privy  QouQcil  by  the  quarantine  Iaw>  as  whoU^f 
unGoiiatit;uMon^i  and  altogether  improper;  (p.  505^6)  and  I  farther 
assert  that  it  wo^ld  be  so  were  the  dangers,  ^(diich  it  waslhe 
intention  to  obviate,  reaL  Put  I  do  not,  by  any  means^  agree 
with  him,  that  this  discretionary  powier,  iu  matters  .of  quarantine* 
could  be  more  safely  entrusted  in  the  hands  of  a  council  jof 
health)  pr  th^t  such  board,  conxposed  of  a  few  Individuals  of  infe- 
jrior  rank,  v^^puld  be  either  more  competent  to  the  duty  to.  be 
p^rfprmed,  or  less  ^qessible  to  the  operation  of  undue  motives^ 
than  the  Privy  Council  of  the  nation.  Whilst  the  regulation  of  thp 
^wlio^exteriiajucommerce  of  the  <;Quntry  is,  on  account  pfachimera^ 
to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  any  tribunal,  it  is  much  better  that 
$ihe  power  of  restraint  should  remain  where  it  is,  than  descend  to 
iiiferior  ha^ds.  The  two  Russells  (Alexander  and  Patrick,  btck- 
thef  s)  ^d,  from  their  long  residence  in  Turkey,  been  ^ccouole^ 
leadi^  authorities  upon  the  subject  ot  the  plague*  But,  besides 
b^v^g  their  mii^ds  superrsaturated  with  the  general. error  of  con- 
tagion, 'pL  is  qui^e  obvious,  from  what  I  I^ave  already  quoted  from 
Dr.  ¥*  RusseJJ's  Treat;ise,  a$  well  as  from  isome  passages  of  Dr.  A. 
RusselFs  l^ett^r  to  Iiord  Chatham,  that  the  e^aUishment  of  a 
]^ar4  pf  heaWi  in  j40fld<»V  ^^bjected  to  medical  jurisdiction,  was 
an  object  yrf^ch  they  hM  iiauch  at  h^at.  This  in£erepce  is 
clefirly  deduqible  ff om  the  following  passage  especially :  <<  The 
^hple  of  the  health  pflicers,  throughout  t;^e  kingdom,  ought  to  he 
fm^e^  ijxe  djrec^ipn  of  the  board  of  heaUh  in  Cppdon,  consisting 
chiefly  of  geptkiaep,  who  have  seen  something  of  quarantine 
.^}m^,  mi  ffiho  "mmtd  be  indvped  by  their  public  spirit  to  serve 
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mAmUsidaries.  To  these  should  be  added  a  secretary^zrA  a 
phftician^  to  assist  in  giving  the  proper  directons,  and  to  tlsit 
the  Lazarettos  in  cases  of  emergenty.'*  (p.  440.)  Who  were  the 
persons  in  view  for  secretary  and  physician  is  very  obvious  :  and 
it  is  equally  evident  that,  with  the  almost  unlimited  discretionary 
powers  with  which  it  was  in  contemplation  that  they  should  be 
invested,  no  responsibility  could  be  imposed,  which  could  prevent 
thb  boaurd,  but  particularly  the  secretary,  and  still  more  the 
physician,  from  engrossing,  in  such  a  case,  an  unlimited  authority 
and  patronage,  amounting  even  to  a  complete  despotism  over  the 
whole  of  the  exterior  commerce  of  Great  Britain.  This  was 
certainly  a  gigantic  project ;  and  had  it  succeeded,  the  boundaries 
of  contagion  would  probably  have  been  extended  to  the  Chinese 
and  the  Indian  seas.  But  owing  to  the  reluctance  of  the  Privy 
Council  to  part  with  any  share  of  the  authority  and  patronage, 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  exercise,  it  happily  failed. 
The  physician  too,  it  may  be  observed,  was  only  to  visit  Ae 
Lazarettos,  in  cases  of  emergency  !  In  this,  as  well  as  in  every 
thing  else,  in  which  England  has  aped  the  councils  of  foreign, 
and  in  general  slavish  nations,  she  has  done  wrong.  We  shall  see 
presently  that  Dr.  P.  Russell  was  one  of  the  principal  authors  of  the 
quarantine  regulations  established  in  this  country  in  1800,  and 
s^terwards  revised,  and,  with  some  trivial  alterations,  confirmed^ 
in  1805. 

In  the  year  1788,  an  act  was  passed  (28»  Geo.  III.  cap.  34) 
«  more  effectually  to  secure  the  performance  of  quarantine,  and  for 
amending  several  laws  relating  to  the  revenue  of  customs.''  (Russ. 
p.  581.)  ' 

By  an  act  passed  in  the  S8th  of  Geo.  III.  c.  99,  some  of  the 
regulations  of  the  26  of  Geo.  11.  c.  6,  for  the  performance  of 
quarantine,  are  amended.  This  act  (88  Geo.  III.  c.  99.)  was 
intitled,  «  An  act  to  encourage  the  trade  into  the  Levant  seas,  bv 
providing  a  more  convenient  mode  of  performing  quarantine,  2x.c, 
Its  particular  object  was  to  authorise  ships  and  vessels,  mthoiUcXe^xi 
btUs  of  health,  to  proceed  to  England,  and  to  do  quarantine  there, 
instead  of  being  obliged,  as  formerly,  to  perform  it  in  some  of  the 
Lazarettos  of  the  Mediterranean.  Under  the  authority  of  this 
act,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council, 
to  consider  and  prepare  regulations  of  quarantine  applicable  to  the 
change  of  circumstances.  This  committee  consisted  of  eleven 
members,  G.  Baker,  L.  Pepys,  F.  Gisbome,  A.  S.  Hamond,  Pat. 
Russell,  Jas.  Johnston,  Gil.  Blane,  J.  Robertson  Barclay,  Tho. 
,Boone,  E.  Lee,  and  J.  Green;  the  first  nine  physicians,  and  the 
fwo  last  Levant  merchants.  They  made  a  report  on  the  2d  of 
April  4800,  consisting  of  68  pages,  founded  chiefly  on  the  26th 
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Geo.  II.  t.  6,  the  dSth  of  G^.  III.  c.  B%  and  the  (piaraitiin^ 
regulations  established  iti  the  Mediterraneui,  and  particulariy  at 
Venice,  as  detailed  in  Howard's  account  <£  the  princi{nil  Laz^ 
fettosof  £urq^»  This  quarantine  committee  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  enter  into  any  previous  inquiry  into  the  validity  of 
the  doctrine  upon  whick  the  regulations,  which  tbey>«rere  called 
upon  to  propose,  were- to  jbe  founded*  Taking  their  valii^ty  im^ 
pMcitly  for  granted,  they  promulgated  an  immense  and  mosc 
pernicious  system  upon  an  entirely  imaginary  foundation.  Amongst 
other  equally  ridiculous,  but  expensive  regulations^  they  recom* 
mended  (art.  iv.)  that  a  frigate  should  be  fitted  up,  as  an  hospital 
ship,  at  Standgate  Creek,  with  a  compliment  of  medical  men  ; 
although,  if  they  had  inquired,  they  would  have  found  that  thene 
are  seldom  any  sick  of  any  disease  amongst  thd  crews  of  the  ships 
cjetained  in  quarantine  ;  and  (art.  v.)  that  a  small  iressel  should 
-be  fitted  up  at  St.  Helen's  Pool  for  the  reception  of  the  sick,  ill  of 
•  the  plague;  although,  if  they  had  inquired,  they  might  have  as* 
certained,  from  custom-house  returns,  that  no  person  had  ever 
arrived,  in  any  ship  or  vessel,  at  any  period  of  time,  in  any  port  of 
England,  laboring  under  that  malady,  or  was  afterwards  seized 
w)th  it  whilst  in  quarantine,  or  in  the  course  of  expurgating 
goods  in  the  Lazarettos* 

After  the  usual  repetition  and  classification,  upon  -grounds 
purely  arbitrary,  of  articles  susceptible  in  the  first  degree,  sus- 
ceptible in  the  second  degree,  and  not  susceptible  of  contagkn, 
the  committee  conclude  with  the  following  recommendation;: 
<«  The  conmiittee  humbly  beg  leave  therefore  to  submit  to  the 
consideration  of  your  Lordships,  that  it  may  be  advisable  to  con- 
struct (as  soon  as  conveniently  can  be)  a  Lazaret  on  Chetney 
hill,  where  land  has  already  been  purchased  by  govemmeirt  for 
.that  purpose,  upon  a  plan  capable  of  embracing  every  obj  eat : 
to  which  it  may  be  advisable,  for  the  inore  expedkious  deter- 
mination of  quarantine  questions  in  general,  to  appomt  a  council, 
or  b^ard  of  health,  composed  of  competent  persons,  who  should 
correspond  with  all  British  consuls  in  foreign  parts,  and  to 
'whbm  all  quarantine  questions  should  be  referred  in  the  -first 
instance,  for  their  report  to  the  privy  council;  the  whole  will 
then  form  an  establishment  becoming  the  importance  of  this 
great  commercial  country,  and  such  as  will  e£^ctually  provide 
for  the  security  of  the  health  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  and  in 
regard  to  matters  of  quarantine,  will  place  this  country  in  a 
situation  entirely  independent  of  every  otfier  state  whatsoever  ! !  !** 

In  conformity  with  this  advice,  an  act  was  passed  (40th  Greo. 

III.  c.  80)  *«  for  erecting  a  lazaret  on  Chetney  hill,  in  the  county 

xff  -Kent,  and  for  reducing  into  one  act  the  laws  relating  to  ^uaran< 
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4^f  sm4  for  «I9)m%  fai$h^r  ppovj^knii  thereby  i"  and  Bip^ffGsEe 
:t)iQ^^  ponnda  weve  gtant^d  out  of  die  consolidate  fimd  for 
jQ^rryipg  its  proyjaions  i9to  effect* 

Thk  report  bears  marks  of  having  been  priacqmlljr  the  worb- 

:in4i9^^[i  of  Dr.  Russ^Uj  wbpi  as  having  what  is  csJled  pruciic^ 

\himledgie  of  the  fables  and  traditions  of  Italf  and  the  L^ant,  was» 

s^  I  have  said,  deeoied  high  authority  on  the  subject*     One  of 

:th9  m^mberji  (Sir  laicas  Pepys)  was  for  giving  a  prefero^ce  to  the 

ifexcellent  JLazaretto  on  the  island  of  Minorca,  then  in  our  posses- 

.  siotis  haying  doMe  voaUs  of  thirty  feet  h^h  /    This  proposition, 

.whiqh  is  in  reality  perfectly  ridiculous,  would,  however,  hame 

been  the  lea^t  unwise,  had  there  been  any  truth  whatever  in  the 

doctrine  of  contagion*    It  is  to  ,be  remarked,  that  although  the 

Privy  Council,  apd  ihe  Liegislature,  thought  proper  to  adopt  di^ 

pisppositi^n  of  the  qu^r^ntine  committee,  respecting  the  biulding 

qi  a  I^a^etto  pn  Qhetpey  hill,  they  did  not  think  fit  to  adopt 

.  ^at,  which  concerned  the  appointment  of  a  council  of  health* 

Tto  would  have  bieen,  on  the  part  of  the  Privy  Council,  to  ^vse 

;^  staffof  g^prity  QUtof  their  hands;  it  would  have  been  a 

:^pecie$  QJi  politicai  suicide,  in  so  f?ir  as  that  branch  of  authority 

wsis  cpiicerned* 

The  funds  already  assigned  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  land 
;X49£Slir^<^an4  for  defraying  the  expense  of  the  establijbn^nts, 
.ln^g  found  in^ufficie^,  a  farther  sum  of  thirty  thousand  poimds 
.was  grafted  by  an  ^t^f  the  44th  of  GeoIIL  (1804.)  This  cos^- 
rjdeted  100,000/* 

Ofx  ^  12th  of  March  1805  was  ps^sed  <<  An  act  for  making 
fui^her  provisipp  for  the  effectpal  performance  of  quarantine^" 
^45  Gt<h  in*  cap.  10.) ,  Thi^  is  the  last  of  tl)e  extraordin^ 
:|^ws,  which  have  been  enacted  on  this  extraordinary  subject,  .as 
Ivr  a9  relays  to  the  preyention  of  ^portation.  In  comormity 
with  this  law,  a  set  p^  regulations  for  the  performance  of  qua- 
fapline,  in  c^der  to  prisyent  the  intrpducticm  of  contagion  into  this 
jtjogdom,  w^  promulgated  by  an  order  in  council,  dated  the  5th 
of  Afvil  J80^,  which)  widli  such  alterations  as  fro^  tiiQ^  to 
tipske  have  %o  the  Privy  Council  seemed  expedient,  are  now  in 
lofce..  But  notwithstanding  this  mass  of  legislation, '  and  of 
p^Cial  rc^uUtions,  and  a&er  the  expenditure  of  probably  200,000/* 
Upon  a  land  lijazaref,  the  idea  se^ap«  to  be  now  wholly  abandoned  \ 
|br  the  lands  ^nd  b3iildit^s,of  Chetney  hill  were  in  1819,  after  I 
jiad  prowed  the  sibsurdity  of  the  doctrine  of  contagion  bef(»Qe 
^  cpmmittee  of  the  House  of  Cpifimons,  adv^tised  ion  public  sal^, 
#nd  1%9-y^  jLinderatppd  actually  jsold  for  a  mere  trifle*  This  stop- 
{p»ge  pf  expenditure  h^  been  one  of  the^ood  effects  already  pro- 
duct hy  my  laJbpr^s*    But,  bow  much  wiS€;r  would  it  h^v^  been. 
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to  haye  itistituted  s&m^  mepntj  iiito  die  validity  of  the  dectme^ 
upon  which  such  regulations  and  expenditure  were  founded,  befbte 
they  were  actually  adopted !     I  make  ^s  remark,  because  it  aj^ 
pears,  from  some  observations  of  the  board  of  healdi^  ajipmoted 
at  this   period,  (1805)  « to  consider  and  report  the  meanires 
which  it  .would  be  proper  tb  adopt,  in  case  the  plague  or  oAtx 
infectious  disease,  attended  with  great  mortality,  shedl  pass  tke 
barrier  of  the  quarantine^  and  actually  appear  amongst  us,**  that 
they  were  not  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  doctrines,  which  I 
had  published,  upon  this   subject,  in   1796,  in  India,  and  wfatdi 
had  been  also  republished  in  America,  and  in  various  parts  of 
Europe.     "  In  considering  a  svbject  of  this  kindj*  says  the  Board, 
in  their  second  report  to  the  Privy  Council,  ^<  it  is  obvious^  that  tte 
miLst  not  risk  the  lives  tfourfetUm-creatures^  through  a  confidence  • 
in  any  speculative  opinions^  'which  want  the  sanction  of  eieperience.*' 
If  the  board  had  taken  due  pains  to  investigate  the  opinions,  Whidi 
they  represent  as  speculative,  they  could  not  have  avoided  pdr* 
ceiving   that  they  were,  on  the   contrary,  conclusions  logi^Mf 
deduced  from  undeniable  premises^  whilst  the  opink>ns  which  they 
have  chosen  to  take  for  granted,  considering  them  as  fottnded 
upon  what  they  call  the  experience ^  (meaning  the  praetice)  of  ogKy 
are  but  vague  or  baseless  traditions,-^mere  inventtoris  of  the  inost 
barbarous  times ;  and  that,  \i4iilst,  by  the  practices  wittdi  diey 
recommend,  sickness  and  death  are  variously  multiplied  amongst 
mankmd,  the  results  of  the  appUoation  of  the  opposite  doctriner 
would  be  to  decrease  the  ordinary  sickness  and  mortality,  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  render  pestilences  comparatively  trivial  evils*    ThS^' 
board  was  composed  of  the  following  membets :  Ai  &  Hamondv  F. 
Mihnan,  A.  Munro,  Lucas  Pepy»,  J.  Hunter,  H.  R.  Reynolds,  W. 
Heberden,  J.  N.  Harness,  and  Jas.  Hervy,  secretary*  Two  of  these, 
A.  S.  Hamond,  and  Lucas  Pepys,  had  be^n  members  of  the  quaniii-- 
tine  committee  in  1800.  Dr.  Russell  was,  I  believe,  dead,  TKe  re- 
ports of  the  board  of  health  were  dated  the  SOth  of  April,  and  A» 
15th  of  May,  1805.     Their  merits,  according  to  the  plai»  whtehr 
I  have  adopted,  fall  to  be  considered  under  .the  following  head. 

III. — Measures  for   preventing  the    propagj&tion  ^or 

SPREADING  OF  PESTILENTIAL  CONTAGION^  OR  LINES  OF  CIR- 
COMVALLATION,  DITCHES,  CORDONS  OF  TROOPS,  SHUTTING  UP 
THE  SICK  IN  THEIR  HOUSES,  COMPELLING  THEM  TO  LEAVE 
THEIR  HOMES,  IMMURING  THEM  IN  PEST  HOUSES,  AND,  IN  GENE- 
RAL, ALL  MODES  OF  SEPARATION,  SECLUSION  AND  RESTRICTION. 

f  <  It  would  seem  as  if  there  was  Tittle  observable  difference  in  the 
mode  of  its  termination  (that  of  the  plague)  in  cities,  where  puri- 
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fication  waff  practised,  and  whfere  it  was  not."*  Russell's  Tr£at. 
p*  28S* 

Tbus,  notwithstanding  the  confidence  and  solemnity,  with  which 
masses  of  regulations  have  been  obtruded  on  the  world,  to  prevent 
the  {MTopagatioa  of  a  nonentity,  even  those  who  have  most  strongly 
recommenided  them,  are  to  be  found  acknowleging,  in  point  of 
fact,  their  inefficiency.  But  in  the  observation  which  I  have 
quoted,  Dr.  Russell  is  quite  wrong.  The  difference  is  both  great 
and  observable  between  cities  where  purification  is  practised,  and 
where  it  is  not  j  but  it  is,  creieris  pgribuSi  strongly  in  favor  of  those 
places,  where  no  precautions  are  employed  by  public  authorities, 
to  prevent  the  propagation  of  an  imaginary  viruSi  and  in  which 
the  doctrine  of  contagion,  in  epidemic  diseases,  is  either  not  known, 
or  not  believed,  by  the  people,  or  by  the  faculty. 

•<In  the  16th  and  l7th  centuries,**  says  the  same  writer  (Treat, 
p;  478),  "  the  orders  and  regulations  respecting  the  infected,  seem 
to  have  been  issued  in  royal  proclamations,  or  by  the  municipal 
officers,  in  towns;  and  in  the  country,  by  the  justices  of  the  peace ; 
but  all  under  the  sanction  of  the  king  in  council.  How  it  was 
managed  in  times  still  more  remote,"  he  adds,  <<  does  not  appear.'' 
It  certainly  does  not  appear ;  for  this  very  sufficient  reason,  that, 
«^  in  times  still  more  remote,*'  it  was  not  managed  at  all.  The 
precautions  of  1582  are,  in  respect  to  England,  the  earliest  we 
find  upon  record ;  and  they  were  not  imperative,  but  simply  recom« 
mendatory.  That  year  being  a  year  of  plague  in  London,  the 
lord  treasurer  sent  an  order  to  Sir  Thomas  Blanke,  the  Lord 
Mayor,  to  make  a  catalogue  of  all  the  victualling  houses  that  were  . 
infected,  to  set  up  publicly,  that  all  strangers  resorting  to  London 
might  avoid  setting  up,  or' lodging  at  those  houses ;  and  so  to  do, 
from  two  months  to  two  months.  (City  Remembrancer,  i.  263.) 
This  is  the  first  measure  that  I  have  met  with  in  the  sbape  of  an 
official  interference  in  England,  concerning  pestilence,  as  presum- 
ed to  depend  upon  contagion :  and,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  there 
was  here  no  compulsion,  cither  in  respect  to  shutting  up  of  houses, 
or  to  removing  of  persons  supposed  to  be  infected  from  their 
houses,  to  be  sent  to  lazarettos  or  pest  houses.  It  was  nothing 
but  a  simple  warning  to  strangers,  to  avoid  places  supposed  to  be 
infected ;  and  this  appears  to  have  reference,  according  to  the  an- 
cient and  proper  meaning  of  the  word,  to  « infection"  of  the  air, 
with  which  contagion  was  never  until  lately  confounded.  It  was 
not  until  1592  that,  by  an  order  in  council,  issued  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, sick  persons  were  ordered  to  be  confined  to  their  houses, 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  first  compulsory  measure  of  the 
kind.   (Orders  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1592.) 

On  the  30th  of  July  1603,  being  a  year  of  plague  in  Londoni 
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an  order  in  council  was  issued  by  King  James  I.  against  the  iofec- 
tlon  of  the  plague,  consisting  of  a  number  of  articleSt  drawn  up 
with  great  care.  Advice  was  also  published  by  the.  College  of. 
Physicians,  and  orders  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Privy  Council.  These  were  republished  with  very  lit- 
tle variation,  in  the  subsequent  plagues,  in  162.5,  1636,  and  1665. 
See  certain  necessary  directions  of  the  College  of  Physicians }  Sun- 
dry orders  of  His  Majesty;  Select  Statutes,  &c„  London,  1636. 
An  order  was  also  issued,  m  1603,  by  the  same  monarch,  <<  strict* 
ly  prohibiting  all  ecclesiastics,  and  others,  from  publishing  an 
opinion  that  tlie  plague  was  not  infectious,  or  that  it  was  a  vain 
thing  not  to  resort  to  the  infected.*'     (Orders,  Jac.  I.  Art.  16.) 

In  1604,  the  year  immediately  succeeding,  it  was,  for  the  first 
time,  thought  proper  to  support  the  royal  regulations  by  an  ex* 
press  statute.  By  this  statute  it  is  enacted,  V  ^bat  if  any  person 
infected  with  the  plague,  or  dwelling  in  any  infected  house,  be 
conunanded  by  the  mayor,  constable,  or  other  head  officer  of  his 
town,  or  vill,  to  keep  his  house,  and  shall  venture  to  disobey  it } 
he  may  be  enforced  by  the  watchmen  appointed  on  such  melan- 
choly occasions,  to  obey  such  necessary  command  :  and  if  any  hurt 
ensue  by  such  enforcement,  the  watchmen  are  thereby  indemnified* 
And  further,  if  such  person  so  commanded  to  confine  himself^ 
goes^  abroad,  and  converses  in  company,  if  he  has  no  plague  sore 
upon  him,  ^e  shall  be  punished  as  a  vagahondj  by  whippings  aUd 
be  bound  to  his  good  behaviour  :  but,  if  he  has  any  infectious  Sore 
upon  him  uncured,  he  then  shall  be  guilty  of  felony.**  Blackst* 
Com.  vol.  iv«  b.  4.  c.  13. 

This  bill  was  passed,  after  some  opposition,  on  the  16thof  June, 
with  certain  amendments  made  by  the  Lords,  in  exemption  of  the 
Universities.  Its  continuance  was  limited  to  the  commencement 
of  the  first  session  of  the  following  parliament.  But  by  subsequent 
acts  it  was  further  continued ;  and,  in  the  16th  of  Charles  L,  (1640) 
<<  from  thenceforth  until  some  other  act  of  parliament  be  made 
touching  its  continuance  or  discontinuance." 

In  1665,  in  October,  the  plague  raging  in  London,  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  prepare  and  bring  in 
a  bill  to  supply  the  defects  of  that  of  1604.  It  passed  the  Com- 
mons. But  amendments  being  made  by  the  Lords,  to  which  the 
Commons  did  not  think  fit  to  assent,  and  the  session  terminating, 
the  matter  dropt,  and  was  never  afterwards  resumed.  Consequently 
the  statute  of  James  I.  respecting  internal  regulations  for  prevent* 
ing  die  spreading  of  the  infection  of  the  plague,  remained  still  in 
force. 

On  the  subject  of  the  projected  bill,  in  1665,  several  conferen 
ces  were  held  between  the  two  bouses  of  parliament.     What  were 
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die  matteri  agitated  in  tfienl  does  not  appear  froni  the  journals  of 
the  CoBEiniotts :  but  from  the  journals  of  the  Lordsi  we  learn  that 
die  Earl  of  Brklgewater,  on  the  80th  of  October,  reported  to  the 
house)  u  that  the  comiilittee  had  considered  the  bill  for  making 
further  provision  for  such  as  be  infected  with  the  plague.^  Their 
Lordships  added  two  provisos,  and  proposed  some  alterations  and 
amendments^  which  were  oflFered  to  the  judgment  of  the  house. 
These  provisois  consisted  in  inhibiting  pest  houses  and  burying 
gtx>unds  to  be  stationed  near  the  houses  of  peers,  and  exempting 
peers*  houses  from  being  shut  up  at  the  discretion  of  constables. 
(Russell's  Treat,  p.  583.)  The  Commons  adhering  to  their  former 
votes,  the  affair  ended.  In  coincidence  with  the  provisos  here! 
proposed  by  the  Lords,  Dr.  Mead,  at  a  subsequent  period,  recom- 
mended that  the  richi  vdho  might  happen  to  bie  infectedj  should  be 
transported  to  their  country  homesjmsittzA  of  being  sent  to  Laza- 
rettos ;  as  if  contagion,  did  it  exist,  would  not  as  readily  spread 
from  the  rich  as  from  the  poor !  (Mead's  Discourse,  p.  99.)  In  con- 
formity with  the  same  principle,  some  modem  functionaries  have 
eonddered  it  quite  harmless  that  they  themselves  should  land,  im- 
mediately upon  arriving  in  port,  from  ships,  of  which  the  crews 
have  been  held  bound  to  perform  quarantine,  as  if  they  had  the 
ptivilege  of  being  non-conductors  of  that  contagion,  which  they 
rnia^ne  others  cannot  avoid  propagating.  The  doctrine  of  the 
original  contagionists  at  Trent  was  very  different.  They  alleged 
contagion  had  a  stronger  attraction  for  people  of  condition  than  for 
och^  persons.    But  all  these  modifications  had  their  particular 

Eurposes  to  serve.  See  also  the  First  Report  of  the  Board  of 
(ealthof  1805,p.  131. 
The  adt  of  Queen  Anrie  <<  to  oblige  ships  coming  from  places 
i^cfieted  morfe  efiectually  to  perform  their  quarantine,'^  related  to 
the  prevetitioh  of  the  importation  of  contagion  from  certain  places 
onlr,  and  did  not  include  the  commerce  of  the  Levant,  or  com- 
prenendahy  internal  regulations  for  preventing  the  spreading  of 
disease.  But  in  January  1721,  under  the  influence  of  the  panic 
occasioned  By  the  plague  of  MarseiUes,^  which  had  just  terminated, 
an  act  was  passed,  (7  Geo.  I.)  intitled :  <«  An  act  for  repealmg 
an  act  (Queen  Anne^s)  for  the  better  preventing  the  plague 
being  brought  ftotct  foreign  parts  into  Great  Britain,  or  Ireland, 
or  the  Isles  of  Guernsey,  &c.  &c.,  and  to  hinder  the  spreading  ^ 
iftfectian.**  This  act  gave  power  to  remove  persons  from  their 
baUtati'ons,  and  to  make  lines  about  places  supposed  to  be  infected. 
A  petition  against  these  clauses  was  presented  by  the  dty  of 
London;  and,  upon  the  bill,  which  was  introduced. for  their  re- 
peal, being  in  the  first  insunce  rejected,  a  spirited  protest  was  en- 
tered on  me  journals  of  die  Lords,  by  Earl  Cowper,  and  Lords 
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Bathurst^  Norths  and  Grev.  At  lengA,  in  Fabniarf  lt2f ,  an 
actdici  pas8>  repealing  the  aforesaid  clauses  of  the  act  of  the  7th  of 
Oeb.  I.,  <«  m  as  miicn  as"  (according  to  the  preamble  of  the  bill^) 
^^  the  pow&s  and  auikoriHesmmtioned  in  the  said  recited  act,  mif^ 
6€  ^oery  grievous  to  the  suMects  of  this  kingdom  J* 

The  arbitrary  power  of  shutting  sick  people  up  in  their  hooiet, 
gWen  by  the  act  of  James  I.^  and  that  of  removing  diem  by  com- 
pulsion from  their  habitationsi  conferred  by  the  7ch  of  Geo.  I«^ 
were  equally  a  violation  of  the  principles  of  public  IfbeHyi  and 
of  the  British  constitutloh,  which  would  have  been  unjustifiable 
if  contagion  had  been  proved  to  exist,  and  these  measures  had  been 
proved  to  be  a  remedy.  Such  a  despotism  no  circumstances 
co^M  justify.  Btit,  to  enact  laws  so  arbitrary,  without  previous 
proof  of  the  existence  of  the  alleged  evil,  or  of  the  eflkiency  of 
the  proposed  remedy,  must  be  admitted  to  be  most  extraordinary 
legislation. 

Previous  to  1665,  several  opportunities  occurred  of  calling  into 
action  the  obnoxious  clauses  of  the 'act  of  James  \.\  but  none 
since  that  period.  By  that  law,  it  was  made  felony  to  be  found 
abroad  with  an  infectious  (meaning  a  contagious)  sore.  What 
pto(A  was  required  of  a  sore  being  contagious  I  know  not.  The 
constables  were,  I  presume,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  the  judges ! 

In  1805,  a  board  of  health  was  appointed,  as  has  been  al- 
ready stated,  in  London.  This  board,  agreeably  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  thfe  privy  council,  presented  two  reports,  founded  on  the 
ususd  assumptions,  dated  the  SOth  of  April,  and  15th  of  May,  con- 
Msting  of  an  **  outline  of  a  plan  to  prevent  die  spreading  of 
the  plague,  or  other  contagious  diseases.^'  The  act  ^  the  45th 
^  Geo.  in.  cap.  10,  and  an  order  in  council  founded  upon  it, 
dated  tite  5th  of  April  1805,  together  with  these  two  reports  of 
die  board  of  health,  are  the  foundation  of  the  regulations  of  sani- 
tary police  now  in  force  iii  England.  They  are  drawn  up  princi- 
paOy  irfter  the  model  of  those  established  abroad,  of  whScn  a  de- 
acriptkM  will  be  found  in  Howard's  ^  Account  of  the  Principal 
Lavafettos  of  Europe.*' 

Bttt  nieither  in  the  act  of  the  45th  of  Geo.  III.,  nor  in  the  order 
of  council  of  the  5th  of  April  1805,  nor  in  die  two  reports  of 
the  board  of  health,  of  the  SOth  of  April,  and  !5th  of  May,  of  the 
same  year,  b  it  declared  that  persons  shall  be  taken  by  compukion 
froWi  tiheir  hbmes,  and  shut  up  in  pest  houses.  The  clauses,  con- 
ferring this  unconstitutional  power,  as  first  introduced  in  the  act 
of  tihe  7th  of  Geo.  I.,  were,  as  I  have  stated,  repealed  by  an  act  of 
the  following  year  ;  and  the  power  only  remained  of  shutting  up 
persoris  aflfbcted  in  their  own  houses^  as  conferred  by  the  act  of 
James  I.  (1604.)    Th^  board  of  healdi  of  1805,  indeed,  report, 
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.that)  >^<  after,  the  disease  has  st)read9  the  number  of  the  sick  ren- 
dering it  impracticable  to  provide  adequately  for  them,  while;they 
are  dispersed  in  different  parts^  or  to  remove  all  the  other, in- 
habitants .from  every  infected  (meaning  contagioned)  hous^j  it 
becomes  expedient  to  carry  the  sick,  as  early  as  possible,  to  some 
temporarv  hospital,  unless  their  sittuition  in  Itjfe  enalle  them  to 
praoidejor  themselves^  without  risk  to  thepnblicj  in  a  manner, that 
shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  magistrates.''  Besides  the  desperate 
nons^ise  of  supposing  riches  to  enable  persons  to  prevent  a.  conta- 
gion spreading  from  themselves,  which  would  spread  from  the 
poor,  as  no  law  existed  to  authorise  compulsion  in  this  case,  .the 
plan  reconmiended  could  not  be  carried  into  effect.  The  power 
of  removing  sick  persons,  by  compulsion,  from  their  habitations, 
and  of  immuring  them  in  hospitals,  or  pest-houses,  granted  by  the 
act  of  the  7th  of  Geo.  I.,  was  a  measure  so  perfectly  odious,  even 
in  idea,  that  it  was,  as  has  been  stated,  very  shortly,  afterwards 
repealed.  It  was  never  in  any  instance  acted  upon  in  Great 
Britain,  until  it  was  revived,  as  applied  to  Ireland,  by  the  act  of 
the  5Sdi  of  Geo.  III.,  cap.  47,  in  the  year  1818.  To  justify  such 
a  law,  it  would  by  no  means  be  sufficient  that  pestilence  .should 
be  proved  to  be  propagated  by  means  of  a  specific  contagion :  it 
would  be  further  necessary  to  show,  that  all  diseases  so  propa- 
gated are  necessarily  fatal.  Previous  to  the  passing  of  the  law  for 
me  establishment  of  fever  hospitals,  &c.  in  Ireland,  I  explained  at 
considerable  length,  to  the  various  authorities  engaged  in  the 
investigation,  the  mischievous  nature  of  such  an  enactment,  and 
did  every  thing  in  my  power  to  prevent  this  preposterous  bill 
from  passing  into  a  law.  The  event  has  confirmed  the  correctness 
of  my  reasoning.  The  failure  was  complete.  In  the  hope. that  the 
authors  of  this  absurd  and  destructive  measure  are  no^  so  heartily 
ashamed  of  it,  that  they  will  themselves  be  the  first  to  propose  its 
repeal,  I  shall  at  present  abstain  from  all  comment  which  might 
be  superfluous  upon  so  disagreeable  a  subject  j  merely  .observing, 
that,  notwithstanding  repeated,  and  urgent,  and  well-founded  re- 
monstrances on  my  part,  this  law,  with  respect  to  Ireland,  like  all 
its  predecessors,  was  passed  without  any  previous  inquiry  into  the 
existence  of  the  evil  which  it  professed  to  remedy.  Its  existence 
was  taken  for  granted,  on  an  authority  which,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
shown,  was  also  assumed.'  On  faith  alone,  have  these  regulations 
of  quarantine  or  sanitary  laws,  for  upwards  of  two  hundred  yearSf 
been  allowed,  under  various  modifications,  to  rest. 

We  now  come  down  to  the  sera,  at  which  the  validity  of  the 

<  The  authority  of  the  ancients.  See  my  ''  Reasons  for  concluding  that 
the  doctrine  of  Pestilential  Contagion  could  not  have  been  known  to  the 
Ancients,  &c."  published  in  the  London  Medicial  Repository  for  February 
and  March^8t3. 
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doctrine  of  pestilential  contagion  was,  for  the  first  tinte  in  the 
history  of  theworld^  even  partially  submitted  to  a  formal,  although 
a  delusive^  investigation.    Upon  my  return  from  Constantinople, 
in  January  1816,  after  having,  by  actual  experiment,  obtained 
practical  confirmation  in  what  has  vulgarly  and  improperly  been 
termed  <^jthe  Plague  of  the  Levant,"  of  3ie  validity  of  my  previous 
theoretical  demonstration  of  the  non-existence  of  pestilential  con- 
tagion, I  entered  into  correspondence  with,  and  made  reports 
upon  the  subject  of  my  researches,  to  various  branches  of  the  ad- 
ministration.    This  correspondence  led  to  a  reference  of  the  re- 
sults of  my  researches,  by  the  Privy  Council,  to  the  College  of 
Physicians,  in   1818;    and  their    reports  not  being   considered 
decisive  of  the  question,  the  subject  was,  early  in  1819,  referred 
to  a  select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.    I  shall  here 
consider  only  such  parts  of  the  reports  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians to  the  Privy  Council,  and  of  Aat  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  relate  more  immediately  to  the  Quarantine 
or  Sanitary  laws.     On  this  subject,  the  College  report,  March  31, 
1818:  "The  doctrine  of  contagion  appears  to  us  to  be  wholly 
*  unshaken'  by  any  argument  which  Dr.  Maclean  has  advanced ; 
at  the  same  time  we  think  it  probable  that  some  of  the  personal 
restrictions  enforced  in  the  establishments  for  quarantijie,  might  be 
modified^  without  risk  to  the  public  safety!*    Here  the  two  limbs 
of  tfie  same  short  sentence  are  in  direct  contradiction  to  each 
other.     If  the  doctrine  of  contagion  were  confirmed,  and  if  the 
usual  sanitary  precautions  were  justifiable  and  efiicient,  it  could 
pot  possibly  happen  that  these  precautions  "  might  be  modified,"  by 
which  the  college  doubtless  mean  being  mitigated,  «  without  risk 
to  the  public  safety."     On  the  contrary,  did  the  public  safety  in 
any  degree  depend  upon  the  precautions  in  question,  they  could 
not  be  too  rigidly  enforced  \  and  in  such  case,  instead  of  being 
modified,  they  ought  to  be  carried  to  the  highest  degree  of  strict- 
ness of  which  they  are  susceptible.     This  glaring  inconsistency  of 
the  College  renders  their  opinion  on  this  point  of  no  value.     In 
another  place,  I  shall  more  particularly  point  out  the  invalidity 
and  absurdity,  as  well  as  the  unfairness  of  their  reply  to  the  ?rivy 
Council,  concerning  my  work  on  epidemic  diseases,  as  it  respects 
the  main  question  of  contagion  ;  intending  to  confine  my  Self  here 
to  what  strictly  relates  to  the  quarantine  laws. 

The  select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  inform  us, 
that  « they  abstain  from  giving  any  opinion  on  the  nature  and' 
application  of  the  quarantine  regulations,  as  not  falling  within  the 
scope  of  inquiry  to  which  they  have  been  directed"  (Report,  4th 
July  1819).  This  seems  a  very  inexplicable  conclusion.  Con- 
sidering that  the  College,  in  their  corporate  capacity,  had  declared 
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themsekes  of  opinion  that  these  regulations  might  be  modified 
«^  without  risk  to  the  public  safety,     and  that    the    individual 
witnesses  examined  by  the  Committee,  who  expressed  any  opinion 
on  the  subject,  were  equally  favorable  to  a  mitigation  of  them  ; 
and  more  especially,  since,  as  I  shall  presendy  show,  some  part  of 
the  evidence  adduced  would  have  justified,  or  rather  required,  tiie 
abolition  of  quarantine  in  England,  as  far  as  regards  out  inter- 
course with  Turkey,  even  if  the  plague  of  that  country  were  un- 
doubtedly propagated  by  a  specific  virus;  under  these  circum- 
stances, and  seeing  that  to  ascertain  the  validity  or  non-validity,; 
of  the  doctrine  of  contagion,  in  the  plague,  could  have  legislatively 
no  result,  excepting  as  it  mi|[ht  affect  the  regulations  of  quarantine; 
it  cannot  but  be  deemed  extraordinary  that  the  Committee  should 
have  regarded  these  regulations  <<  as  not  falling  within  the  scope; 
of  inquiry  to  which  they  had  been  directed.**    For  what  othet 
purpose  was  the  Committee  instituted  ?  Surely  it  could  not  have 
been  for  Ae  mere  gratification  of  an  idle  curiosity  that  they  were  to 
occupy  nearly  a  whole  session  in  inquiring  into  the  vafidity  of  the 
doctrine  of  contagion  in  the  plague.    Legislatively,  what  possible 
result  could  such  an  inquiry  have,  besides  the  confirmation,  modi- 
fication, or  abolition  of  quarantine  regulations  ?  Had  the  Com- 
mittee, according  to  their  ideas  of  evidence,  i.  e.  according  to  thel 
opinions  of  all  or  a  great  majority  of  the  physicians  Examined, 
found  the  proofs  against  the  existence  of  contagion  in  the  plague  to 
be  conclusive,  wcmld  they  not  have  thought  it  incumbent  upon 
them  to  have  recommended  that  the  quarantine  laws  should  be 
immediately  abolished,  as  far  as  related  to  intercourse  with  the 
Levant  ?  Had  it,  on  the  other  hand,  been  proved  upon  evidence 
equally  satisfactory,  not  only  that  a  specific  virus  is  the  cause  of 
plague,  but  that  that  virus  is  of  a  nature  much  more  active,  pene- 
trating, and  diffusive,  than  it  has  hitherto  been  represented,  6t 
imagined,  by  any  of  its  partisans,  would  they  not  have  thought  it 
their  duty  to  have  recommended  to  the  legislature  to  direct  an  in- 
creased activity  and  extension  in  regard  to  the  ordinary  measures  of 
precaution— ifior^toa/Zs  and  higher y  to  shut  out  larks  ?  Or,  if  what 
the  Committee  have  chosen  to  consider  as  the  prevailing  doctrine 
had  been  found  to  be  correct,  and  if  the  virus  of  pestilential  con- 
tagion had  been  ascertained  to  have  precisely  the  properties  which 
have  been  attributed  to  it,  would  tiiey  not  have  been  bound  to 
declare  that  the  existing  quarantine  regulations  ought,  as  the  best 
possible  code,  to  be  faithfully  and  exactiy  maintained  ?  Or,  again, 
facts  being  adduced,  proving  that,  even  did  contagion  undoubt- 
edly exist  in  the  plague  of  the  Levant,  quarantine  would,  in 
respect  to  that  disease,  still  be  without  an  object  in  England,  was 
it  not  their  duty,  as  far  as  regards  our  intercourse  witii  Turkey; 
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to  have  recommetkled  the  aboUtion  of  ssmitary  restrictions  in  this 
<M>untr]r? 

Thus^  then,  it  is  evident^  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  terms  kA 
their  reportt  not  only  that  the  nature  and  application  of  the  qua^ 
rantine  regulations  did  *<  fall  within  the  scope  of  mquiry^''  to' 
wluch  the  Committee  must  hafe  been  directed;  but  that  they 
constituted  precisely  what  ought  to  have  been  its  principal  object. 
Considered  m  a  Tiew  to  legisbtion>  it  is  self^^evident  that  the  proof 
of  the  existence  or  non>existence  of  contagion,  in  the  plague,  can 
be  no  otherwise  of  consequence  tlian  as  it  regards  sanitary  ttgis^ 
lations.  No  inquiry  into  the  validity  of  that  doctrine  couldf  Upon 
any  other  principle^  have  any  result*  And  such  seems  to  be  th# 
impression  on  the  mind  of  the  Committee^  when^  in  the  very  same 
sentence  in  which  they  make  the  surprising  declaration  upcm 
wluch  I  have  been  commenting,  thev  so  out  of  their  way  to  ex^ 
press  their  unqualified  approbation  ot  me  regulations,  oi  which 
they  had  just  declared  that  *<  the  nature  and  application  did  not 
fall  within  the  scop^  of  inquiry  to  which  they  had  been  directed  ;" 
<<  bid  they  see  no  reason  to  question  the  validity  (^  the  principles 
tgpon  which  such  regulations  appear  to  have  been  adopted!^ 

I  shall  now  show,  that,  instead  of  this  unqualified  approbation, 
which,  j^cording  to  their  own  principles,  the  Committee  were  not 
justified  in  pronouncing,  they  were  bound,  according  to  the  fact^ 
which  were  elicited  in  the  course  of  the  investigation,  to  have 
recommended  the  abolition  of  quarantine  regulations  in  tliis 
country,  as  far  as  regards  the  intercourse  with  the  Levant,  even 
upon  the  supposition  of  the  existence  of  contagion  in  the  plague* 

By  the  uniform  silence  of  history,  in  that  case  forming  the  best 
evidence  \  by  the  testimony  of  almost  all  the  witnesses  examined 
before  the  Committee ;  and  even  by  official  custom-house  returns, 
it  stands  confirmed,  that,  in  the  memory  of  man,  not  a  single 
person  has  ever  arrived  in  this  country  laboring  under  the  pUgue, 
and  that  not  a  single  case  of  that  disease  has  occurred  amongst 
the  expurgatcMTs  of  goods  in  the  Lazarettos.  The  Levant  Com- 
pany,  in  their  printed  orders  to  their  factories  abroad,  assert  that 
the  plague  was  never  brought  to  Engbnd  by  means  of  their  com^ 
merce.    Sir  James  Porter  (Observations  on  the  Turks,  p.  41.) 

S>es  farther.  He  asserts  that  the  plague  was  never  brought  tP 
ese  kingdoms  immediately  from  Turkey,  without  limitation  to 
the  levant  Company's  establishments.  This  was  also  confirmedf 
and  brought  down  to  the  year  1819,  by  official  custoniphouse 
returns  from  the  different  putports,  published  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commonly 
dated  July  4,  1819,  of  which  the  following  are  extracts:  Ro- 
CHESTER.    There  is  not  any  record  of  a  case  of  absolute  plague 
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in  any  lazarette  at  this  port  having  occurred,  from  the  einrliest 
period  that  can  be  traced,  to  the  present  time.  Portsmouth. 
It  cannot  be  ascertainied  that  any  cSise  of  absolute  plague  has  ever 
occurred  at  this  port^  on  board  any  laa^rette.  Falmouth.  The 
officers  at  this  port  arc  not  aware  that  any  case  of  what  is  usually 
called  plague,  has  occurred.  Milfoed.  No  case  of  absolute 
plague  has  6ccurred  at  this  port.  Bristol.  No  instance  is  on 
record  of  absolute  plague  having  occurred  at  this  port,  from  1619 
to  the  present  time.  Liver1»ool.  The  officers  at  this  port  have 
not  any  knowledge  of  the  plague  having  had  existence  in  any 
lazarette,  or  other  vessel  there.  Hull.  The  officers  at  this  port 
cannot  find  recorded  in  their  books  a  case  of  absolute  plague,  in 
any  lazarette,  during  the  last  200  years. — ^Yet,  with  all  this  evi- 
dence staring  them  in  the  face;  the  Committee  ^  see  no  reason 
to  question  the  validity  of  the  principles,  upon  which  such  regu- 
lations (those  of  quarantine)  appear  to  have  been  adopted.*' 

In  this  matter  there  can  be  no  delusion :  for,  instances  of  plague, 
if  such  had  occurred,  could  not  fail  to  have  been  ostensibly  re- 
corded. What  possible  object,  then,  can  quarantine  have  in  Eng- 
land, with  respect  to  the  commerce  of  the  Levant,  whether  the 
plague  of  that  country  be,  or  be  not,  contagious  ?  Positively 
none.  If  it  be  not  contagious,  it  cannot  of  course  be  either  ex- 
ported or  imported ;  and,  if  it  be  contagious,  its  non-importation 
during  an  intercourse  of  three  centuries,  ships,  goods,  and  penons 
almost  constantly  arriving  from,  pestilential  places,  is  a  proof  that 
it  is  incapable  of  being  imported  into  England.  What  farther 
proof  can  be  required  that,  with  respect  to  the  plague  of  the 
Levant,  quarantine  establishments  are,  even  upon  the  supposition 
of  contagion,  superfluous  in  England  ?  Or,  is  it  proposed  that  we 
should  wait  for  three  centuries  more  before  we  determine  the 
experiment  to  be  conclusive  ?— It  is  evident,  then,  according^  to 
the  facts  proved  upon  this  occasion,  that  the  Committee  have  not 
done  their  duty,  in  not  recommending  the  abolition  of  quaFEintine 
regulations  in  England,  as  far  as  regards  the  plague  of  the  Levant. 
And,  if  other  epidemics  had  been  included  in  the  scope  of  their 
inquiry,  as  ought  to  have  been  the  case,  the  absurdity  of  these 
institutions,  with  respect  to  all  of  them,  would  have  been  rendered 
equally  manifest. 

It  being  clear,  that  an  inquiry  into  the  validity  of  the  doctrine  of 
contagioii,in  the  plague,  could  not  legislatively  have  any  other resuk 
than  as  its  refutation,  confirmation,  or  elucidation  might  afi^ct  the 
regulations  of  quarantine,  the  report  of  the  Committee,  even  if  it 
had  been  founded  on  evidence,  could  not  but  have  been  a  perfect  nul- 
lity, in  as  much  as  it  did  not  state  (for  it  was  thought  unnecessary  to 
inquire)  whethef,  or  in  what  degree,  these  regulations  were  fcmnd 
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to  be  efficient  for  their  professed  object.  That  ef&ciencyi  like  the 
existence  of  contagion  itself)  was  implicitly  taken  for  granted. 
Had  the  plague  been  proved  to  depend  upon  contagion»  as  ceruinly 
as  the  small  pox»  it  would  by  no  means  necessarily  follow  that 
sanitary  restrictions  would  be  efficient  for  preventing  the  intro- 
duction or  spreading  of  the  malady.  They  are  foundi  upon  the 
evidence  of  the  history  of  epidemics,  to  be,  in  fact,  wholly  ineffi- 
cient, as  in  reason  they  must  be  inferred  to  be,  for  preventing  the 
propagation  of  pestilence.  Upon  what  grounds,  indeed,  can  pre- 
cautions, which  are  obviously  insufficient  to  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  diseases,  as  small-pox,  which  are  incapable  of  affecting  the  same 
person  more  than  once,  be  rationally  presumed  to  be  adequate  to 
prevent  diseases,  as  pestilences,  which  are  capable  of  affecting  the 
same  person  repeatedly,  even  in  the  same  epidemic,  and  the  same 
season  ?  This  law  of  repetition,  independently  of  the  circumstance 
that  the  proper  causes  of  pestilence  are  such  as  are  insusceptible 
of  being  obviated  or  controled  by  any  sanitary  restrictions  whatso- 
ever, render  all  attempts  at  such  methods  of  prevention  something 
much  worse  than  ridiculous.  The  efficiency,  or  non-efficiency  of 
all  such  regulations,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Committee,  instead  of 
taking  it  for  granted,  to  have  expressly  inquired  into,  even  if  their 
conclusion  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  contagion  had  been  un- 
doubtedly correct.  That  it  was  the  reverse  of  correct,  I  shall  show 
in  its  proper  place.  With  respect  to  quarantine  establishments, 
even  if  they  had  been  ascertained  by  the  Committee  to  be  effi- 
cient for  their  professed  object,  (that  object  being  ascertained  to 
have  an  existence)  would  it  not  still  have  been  their  duty  to  in- 
quire, whether  they  were  managed  according  to  strict  principles 
of  economy,  or  whether  they  might  not  be  equally  well,  or  better 
conducted,  at  less  expense,  and  with  fewer  stations ;  or,  if  they 
had  been  proved  to  be  inefficient,  or  pernicious,  to  have  recom- 
mended their  immediate  abolition,  even  if  the  existence  of  conta- 
gion had  been  unequivocally  established  ? — ^Upon  every  imaginable 
ground,  then,  quarantine  regulations  did  fall  properly,  and  even 
imperatively,  within  the  scope  of  inquiry,  upon  which  it  was  in- 
cumbent on  the  Committee  to  have  entered,  if  it  was  meant  that 
their  investigation' should  have  any  result. 

What  motives  could  have  induced  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  have  formed  a  series  of  decisions  so  very  extraor- 
dinary, and  so  little  consistent  with  the  evidence  laid  betore  them, 
it  is  no  part  of  my  business  to  explain.  By  what  process  of  reason- 
ing persons  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  validity  of  the  doctrine 
of  contagion  in  the  plague,  could  have  arrived  at  the  conclusions, 
that  it  is  immaterial,  or  that  it  is  not  their  business  to  ascertain 
whe^ther  the  effects  of  quarantine  regulations,  as  the  inimediatti 
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consequence  of  that  doctrine^  be^  to  increase  ot  to  di^imh  the 
sum  total  of  sickness,  miseryi  and  mortaIity»  incidental  to  epidemic 
diseases ;  whether  the  immense  sums  annually  employed  for  the 
maintenance  of  sanitary  establishmentSi  at  home  and  in  our  colo- 
nieSf  be  a  necessary  or  a  superfluous  expenditure ;  and  whether  the 
perpetual  restraintSivexationSf  and  injuries^  which  such  regulations 
occasion  to  commerce,  navigatioui  individual  intercourse,  and  the 
intercourse  of  nations,  be  the  indispensable  results  of  a  salutary 
precaution,  or  the  deleterious  fruit  of  an  imposture  and  clnmeni^  I 
confess  myself  utterly  unable  to  conceive,  and  have  no  inclination 
to  conjecture.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  have  shown  that  their 
proceedings  are,  in  point  of  f^^t,  both  extraordinary  and  un¥rsur- 
rantable. 


Sanitary  Regulations  or  thb  Continental  Nations  o» 
Christendom. 

My  time,  I  trust,  has  been  much  better  employed  than  in 
tracing  historically  the  progress  of  these  institutions.  They  oiigi. 
nated,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  Venetian  states,  in  the  16th  century. 
Other  countries  copied  the  regulations  of  Venice.  The  quaran- 
tine laws  of  England,  of  which  I  have  above  given  some  account, 
and  those  of  Spain,  of  the  most  recent  projects  of  which  I  am  now 
going  to  give  a  short  analysis,  are  improvements  upon  the  ancient 
codes ;  which  entirely  supercedes  the  necessity  of  my  giving  any 
description  of  them.  The  systems  of  England  and  Spain  (whidi 
latter,  however,  may  now  be  considered  as  abandoned)  are  but  the 
embryo  errors  of  other  nations  grown  to  a  gigantic  stature  ; 
and,  therefore,  in  their  efiects  on  public  prosperity,  great  evils. 
Whoever  wishes  to  have  a  more  particular  history  of  them  may 
consult  Howard's  «  Account  of  the  Principal  Lazaretto*  of 
Europe.**  ; 

Sanitary  Laws  of  Spain. 

In  1821,  a  "Project  of  an  original  law  of  public  health,  for  the 
Spanish  Monarchy,''  in  207  octavo  pages,  was  published  by  » 
commission  of  public  health,  appointed  by  the  Spanwh  government^ 
in  1820,  being  a  collection  of  all  the  regulations  on  that  subject 
that  have,  since  the  invention  of  pestilential  contagion,  been  pro- 
mulgated in  the  various  countries  of  Christendom  5  it  is  divided 
into  four  parts. 
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The  first  part  treats  pf  the  objects  of  the  aenrice  of  public 
lualth,  and  tne  authority  to  which  it  ought  to  be  eutrustecC  Its 
express  objects  are>  *  to  prevent  the  communication  to  the  Spanish 
dominions^  in  both  hemispheres*  of  the  pestilence  of  the  Levant, 
that  of  America  commonly  called  the  yellow^fever,  and  all  other 
pestilential  ot  contagious  acute  diseases,  which  may  prevail  m 
fcnreogn  countries.'  This  task  is  proposed  to  be  undertaken  by 
means  of  a  machinery,  not  very  remarkable  for  its  simplicitVf  of 
which  a  general  direction  at  Madrid,  composed  of  nine  meniberSf 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  government,  is  to  form  the 
centre,  or  moving  principle.  Under  these  directors  there  were  to 
be  <  juntas  of  h^th,'  provincial,  municipal,  and  littoralf  through- 
out  me  land.  The  two  latter  were  to  correspond  with  the  pro* 
vincial  junta ;  the  provincial  junta  with  the  general  direction }  and 
the  general  direction  with  the  government.  The  municipal  and 
littoral  juntas  were  of  course  to  correspond,  on  sanitary  matters, 
with  the  nuiss  of  the  nation.  No  wonder  that  Sen.  Isturiz,  one 
of  the  deputies  of  Cadiz,  should  have  said,  on  rejecting  the  project 
of  the  committee  of  the  Gmes,  which  was  very  similar  to  this, 
that  <  it  would  be  establishing  a  sanitary  nation  within  the  Spanish 
nation.'  Here,  employment  at  least  would  be  created  for  a  great 
portion  of  the  people.  In  times  of  pestilence,  it  would  require 
the  inhabitants  of  a  whole  province  to  conduct  the  correspond^ce 
necessary  in  the  office  of  the  minister  of  the  interior  only.  The 
general  direction  was  of  course  to  have  a  president,  secretary, 
treasurer,  keeper  of  records,  and  other  officers,  to  begin  with| 
besides  establishments,  and  suitable  honors  and  rewards.  Thie 
part  comprehends  50  articles. 

The  service  of  health  is  divided  into  maritime  and  ter* 
restriaL 

The  second  part,  which  treats  of  the  maritime  service  of 
health,  is  divided  into  five  titles.  The  first,  in  thirty  articles, 
conveys  rules  for  exploring  every  acute  foreign  contagion  at  its 
source  i  and  treats  of  bills  of  healUi,  and  of  infested  or  suspected 
places.  The  second  indicates  the  means  of  <<  observing  and  pur* 
suing  foreign  contagion,  on  the  passage  of  the  vessels,  persons,  or 
goods,  in  which  it  may  be  transported."  It  gives  directions  re- 
specting the  manner  of  keeping  ship's  log  books,  and  explains 
how  clean  bills  of  health  may  become  tou(^d,  and  touched  bills 
suspected;  and  how  clean,  touched,  and  suspected  biUs,  may 
become  foul.  The  third  contains  <  dispositions  and  means  for 
attacking  and  destroying  every  pestilential  or  dangerous  contagion 
(however  invisible)  which  may  be  conveyed  by  vessels^  persons,  or 
goods,  upon  their  arrival  in  the  ports  of  Spain.'  The  principal  of 
tnesc  means  are  a  Lazaretto  of  the  first  order  at  Mahon,  five  of  the 
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secoixl  order  at  Cadiz,  Barcelona,  Ferr6I,  Car&agena,'  and  Passa- 
ges, and  a  Lazaretto  of  the  third  order  at  every  other  conimercia! 
sea-port  town  of  Spain.  This  title  contains  114  articles.' 
*  Title  4  contains  <  precautions  of  sanitary  police  to  be  taken 
by  vessels  loading  and  unloading  in  the  ports  of  Spain,  and  during 
the  voyage  at  sea.'  It  consists  of  28  articles,  which,  among 
pdier  matters  of  equal  importance,  supply  directions  for  preventing 
the  embarkation  of  rats,  cock-roaches,  and  other  insects,  and  for 
destroying  them.  It  also  creates  employment  for  the  faculty,  by 
directing  that  every  vessel  having  a  crew  of  sixteen  persons,  must 
tarry  a  pupil  in  medicine  and  surgery,  who  has  attended  an  hospi- 
tal at  least  for  one  year  j  and  every  vessel,  having  a  crew  of  thirty 
persons,  a  physician  or  surgeon  of  approved  Latin. 

Title  5,  in  S8  ardcles,  describes  the  penalties  to  be  inflicted 
on  the  infractors  of  the  sanitary  maritime  service — fine— dismissal 
from  employment — three  years  hard  labor — death  ! 

The  third  part,  in  8  titles,  treats  of  the  sanitary  terrestrial 
service.  The  first  title,  in  fifty  articles,  contains  <  rules  for  ascer- 
taining the  appearance  or  existence  of  any  pestilential  malady.' 
Here  we  have  an  enumeration  of  symptoms.  The  second  title 
contains  <  rules  and  measures  for  isolating,  restraining,  and  extin- 
guishing pestilential  contagion  in  infected  communities,  and  for 
preventing  its  propagation  to  the  healthy.'  It  treats,  in  72  articles, 
of  the  mode  of  isolating,  and  curing  the  sick,  and  of  preserving 
the  healthy ;  of  burying  tfie  dead,  expurgating  furniture  and  efiects, 
and  purifying  houses ;  of  dispositions  relating  to  persons,  aliments, 
medicines,  and  police  ;  of  the  means  of  preventing  the  propagation 
of  contagion ;  of  the  establishment,  government,  and  operaitons 
of  Lazarettos  of  observation,  cure,  and  expurgation ;  of  the  rules 
which  ought  to  be  observed  in  the  cordons  of  these,  and  of  infected 
communities ;  and  of  the  expurgation  and  purification  of  those 
communities.     What  labor  to  obviate  a  chimera! 

Title  3,  in  47  articles,  treats  <  of  Lazarettos  of  observation, 
cuTCy  and  expurgation ;'  and,  having  brought  the  sanitary  ma- 
chinery to  a  due  degree  of  perfection,  concludes  with  talking  con- 
fidently of  ^extinguishing  the  cruel  scourge  of  pestilential  and 
contagious  diseases.' 

Tide  4,  in  42  articles,  contains  '  rules  to  be  observed  in  the 
establishment  and  vigilance  of  military  cordons,  in  an  infected 
population.*  Three  lines  of  cordons!  The  French  <'sanilary 
cordon'  of  1821-2,  will  be  immortal. 

Title  5,  in  6S  articles,  treats  <  of  the  expurgation  and  purifica- 

'  The  five  Lazarettos  of  the  second  order  bad  been  abandoned  in  the  pro* 
ject  of  the  committee  of  public  health  oi  the  Cortes  of  183S;  which  uotr 
withstanding  was  finally  rejected. 
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tioiL  of  infected.: communities :'  the  meantf  air^  fire^  gases,  water, 
and  other -fluids. 

Title  69  in  5S. articles,  contains  <  precautions  for  keeping  commu- 
nities in  health  free  from  the  contagion  of  the  infected:' — ^precau- 
tions, ten  thousand  times  worse  than  any  possible  contagion. 

-Title  7,  in. 32  articles,  treats  of  expenditure. 

Title  8,.  in  37  articles,  treats^  of  the  penalties  to  be  inflicted 
on  the  violators  of  the .  terrestrial  sanitary  service :'  fines— dis- 
missal from  employment^ — imprisonment; — death  ! 

The  fourth  part  treats  of  die  public  health,  or  « rules  and  pre- 
cautions of  sanitary  policy  in  all  the  communities  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy.'  Title  1,  <  Its  objects  and  first  care.'  The  projec- 
tors here^manifest  .a  disposition  to  extend  their  care  to  the  regula- 
tion of  matrimony,  and.  of  other  public  institutions.  This  head  is 
again. divided,  into  urban. and  rural  sanitary  police.  Title  2,  in 
47  articles,  amonstother  things,  takes  cognizance  of  manufactories. 
Title  3,  in  12  articles,  takes,  cognizance  of  canals,  roads,  trees, 
vegetables,  animals^  and  in  general  all  subjects  of  rural  economy. 
Title  4,  in  17  articles,  treats  of  the  'means  of  averting  endemic 
and  epidemic  infirmities,,  and  of  preventing  the  propagation  of 
regular  znd,  hereditary  contagions  !*  I  must  restrain  myself  from 
the  train  of  observations  to  which  this  very  curious  title  would 
naturally  give  rise,  or  commenting  on  the  nature  of  the  multifari- 
ous and  delicate  functions  which  it  would  confer  on  the  general 
directors. 

Title  5,  in  36  articles,  lays  down  « politico-medical  rules  for 
the  exercise  of  the  art  of  curing.'  It  seems  difficult  to  divine 
the  connexion  of  this  title  with  sanitary  regulations.  But  nothing, 
it.  seems,  is  too  great,  or  too  minute  for  the  grasp  of  the  commis- 
sion. Here  they  claim  authority  over  every  department  of  medi- 
cine. 

We.  now  come  to  the  animal  creation.  Title  6,  in  31  articles, 
contains  <  precautions  for  preventing  the  communication,  propa- 
gation, and  re-production  of.  the  epizooties  or  epidemics  of  animals' 
They  too,  it  seems,  are  contagious :  and  rules  similar  in  principle 
are  to  be  applied  to  them,  as  in  the  ca$e  of  the  human  species  ! 

Title  7,  in  5  articles,  treats  *  of  the  authority  of  municipalities 
over  the  health  police  of  communities,  and  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  municipal  and  provincial  juntas,  and  of  the  general  direction 
of  the  public  health  of  the  Kingdom."  Every  thing  centres  in  the 
general  direction,  under  the  authority  of  the  government.  The 
nine  gentlemen  composing  that  direction  would,  in  efiect,  have 
an  unlimited  authority — ^an  unqualified  arbitrary  power— over  the 
lives  and  properties  of  the  people.  Such  an  instrument  of  sys- 
tematic despotism  as  these  sanitary  laws  would  afford,  has  perhaps 
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never  vet  beenivitnctsed  on  the  face  of  ^eardi.  OrmuiaasHi 
vegetaUes,  and  minerals;  over  manufactaresi  commeice)  and 
navigatbn ;  over  the  liv«8,  liberties  and  properties  of  the  aatkm^ 
the  juntas  of  health)  the  general  directioni  and  the  iiifaiist«r  of 
the  nome  department)  for  die  time  being,  wovM  potsese  an 
imlimitedi  and  undefined  and  capridous  au^rity.  They  would 
possess  the  right  to  kill)  bum  and  destroy)  on  suspition.  Precauti- 
onary measures  against  a  cUmera  wouU  thus  supersede)  not  only 
die  constitutional  laws  <tf  the  state,  but  even  the  first  hew  of 
nature. 

I  cannot  but  figure  to  mvself  die  surorise  which  Hippocrates 
would  experience)  if  he  could  rise  from  me  grave,  in  contemplate 

Sa  machinery  of  this  description,  got  up  for  the  purpose  of 
ngui^ing  atmospheric  diseases  I  Would  he  not  be  apt  to 
diink,  diat  persons,  who  could  institute  or  countenance  measure^ 
80  completely  destitute  of  reason  and  common  sense,  must  be  mt^h 
fitter  for  patients  than  for  physicians  i 

.  The  preceding  account  of  the  project  of  the  commission  of 
government)  is  cniefly  extracted  from  my  exposition  to  the  Cortes 
on  the  subject  of  sanitary  laws,  section  x.  The  foliowing  obser-^ 
rations  on  the  project  of  .the  code  framed  by  the  committee  of 
public  healdi  of  the  Cortes  of  1822,  are  extracted  from  a  cridqne 
on  that  project)  which  was  also  presented  to  the  CorteS)  and  will 
be  found  in  my  <<  Sketch  of  Proceedings  in  Spain,  &e."-*The 
commission  of  government)  and  the  committee  of  the  extraor^ 
dinary  Cortes  of  1831,  had  founded  their  sanitary  codes  on  the 
usual  belief  in  the  existence  of  pestilential  contagion.  But  the 
committee  of  public  health  of  the  Cortes  of  1822,  feeling  that 
contagion  was  losing  ground,  determined  to  take  a  much  wider 
range,  and  to  assume  a  much  more  extended  object  for  their  code 
of  sanitary  laws.  That  object  they  stated  to  be  « to  procure  for 
the  people  of  Spam  the  highest  health,  and  for  Spain  the  highest 
salubrity.'*  But  to  do  this  <*  by  means  of  a  general  direction,  or 
of  any  other  authority,  would  require  of  course,  besides  super-hu-  ^ 
man  inteUigence  on  their  part,  the  subjection  to  the  will  of  that  * 
authority  of  every  agent  in  nature,  capable  of  acting  benefidallj 
or  injuriously  on  the  body  of  man,  or  on  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
In  order  to  efiect  these  objects,  it  would  be  necessary  that  the 
three  members  of  the  general  direction  (this  committee,  in  their 
project,  reduced  the  original  number  nine  to  three)  should  be 
endowed  both  with  complete  knowledge  of,  and  complete  power 
over,  all  the  elements  of  matter — all  the  operations  of  mind — all 
remedies — food  of  every  quality— drink  of  every  species—exer- 
cise of  every  kind — ^all  institutions  public  and  private,  even  that 
of  matrimony  itself — arts — commerce — manufactures — navigation 
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•— medtciQe-<-4igr]€ttltttr&-«-die  exact  science— u^df  in  general^, 
every  exkiti^  branch  of  knowledge^  ever]f  public  measure,  and 
every  act,  even  the  most  secret,  of  every  individual*  But  these 
three  great  directors,  it  seems,  notwithstandii^  the  almost  infinite 
knowledge  and  power,  which  they  must  be  deemed  to  possess,  in 
order  to  the  due  discharge  of  the  functions  thus  allotted  to  them^ 
are  not  to  act,  in  all  cases,  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
judgment ;  for  that  might  possibly  be  not  quite  infallible :  but  by 
tbe  unerring  and  approved  regulations  contained  in  the  400  articles 
of  the  project  of  the  sanitary  code/' 

Tins  pitcject  could  not  stand  the  test  of  a  critical  examination. 
Its  discussion  was  first  postponed,  in  June  1822,  to  another  session  | 
and  upon  its  b^ng  again  presented  and  read  in  the  Extraordinary 
Cortes j  in  October  1822,  it  was  finally  rejected  by  65  votes 
:^ainst  48.  The  substance  of  the  debate,  upon  this  occasion^ 
will  be  given  in  <<  A  Sketch  of  Proceedings  in  Spain,  &c."  actually 
in  the  press.  A  farther  illustration  of  the  subject  of  the  yellow- 
fever  of  the  Peninsula  is  also  expected,  in  a  work  about  to  be 
published,  by  Dr.  O'Halloran,  who  distinguished  himself  by  zeal* 
and  intrepidity  in  the  investigation  of  the  fever  of  Barcelona,  and 
of  which  report  speaks  very  favorably; 

Whether  any  attempt  will  be  made  to  revive  the  rejected  project 
in  a  modified  form^  or  m  what  manner  the  subject  will  ultimately  be 
disposed  of,  I  have  not  at  present  sufficient  data  to  judge ;  but  I 
feel  confident,  from  the  increasing  knowledge  and  love  of  inquiry, 
which  pervade  Spain,  that  such  of  the  sanitary  laws  as  are  still 
deemed  to  be  in  force,  will  soon  be  formally  repealed ;  or  that 
they  will  fall,  in  consequence  of  their  demonstrated  demerits,  into 
disuse  and  oblivion,  even  if  nothing  more  should  be  done  to  bring 
them  into  disrepute. 

London,    7,  Salisbmy  Street^  Sirand,  January  3d,  189S. 
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CAUTIONS 


TO 


CONTINENTAL  TRAVELLERS. 


J.  W.  CUNNINGHAM,  A.  M. 

LATE     rXLLOW   OP    ST.   JOHn's    CQLLEGE,    CAMBRIDGE;      VICAR   OF 

MARROW,    MIDDLESEX;    AMD    DOMESTIC    CHAPLAIK 

TO   THE    RIGHT    HON.  LORD    NORTHWICK. 


Would  thou  hadst  hearkened  to  my  words,  and  stayed 
With  me,  as  I  besought  thee,  when  that  strange 
Desire  of  wandering,  this  unhappy  mom, 
I  know  not  whence,  possessed  thee  !    We  had  then 
Remained  still  happy.  Parad.  Lost,  b.  ix. 


SECOND    EDITION,    WITH     CORRECTIONS. 

LONDON : 
1823. 
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[PRfiFACE.*-<Tbe  follcmiog  remarks  are  designed  to  apply, not  so  moch  to 
the  class  of  Travellers  who  merely  snatch  from  the  toils  of  a  busy  and  anxuma 
life  a  few  weeks  or  months  to  refresh  themselves  b^  a  rapid  glance  at  the 
scenery  of  the  Alps  or  the  Rhine,  as  to  those  who  either  domesticate  them- 
selves and  their  families  in  foreign  countries,  or  so  protract  their  Continental 
viiitt  0$  to  Mm  tkemulves  leimre  to  catch  something  of  the  manners  and  ^Mt  cf 
the  countries  which  they  visit, —The  very  simple  and  obvious  Cautions  at  the  end 
of  the  volume,  may  not«  however,  be  altogether  without  their  u^  to  the  first 
class  of  Travellers;  and,  if  so,  the  Author  desires  to  confine  this  little  book 
to  no  class  of  his  fellow-countr^rmen,  buf  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  all  who 
will  do  him  the  honor  of  perusing  it, — humbly  begging  them  to  pardon  its 
deficiencies,  and  to  assure  themselves  that  they  cannot,  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  be  happier  or  better  than  these  few  remarks  are  designed,  under  the 
Blessing  of  the  Almighty,  to  reader  them.] 


CAUTION,  &c. 


The  circumstances  of  Great  Britain  with  regard  to  the  other 
nations  of  Europe,  are  such^  at  the  present  moment,  as  to  demand 
the  most  serious  consideration  from  every  welt-wisher  to  his  coun- 
try. Since  the  cessation  of  hostilites,  our  native  land  has  been 
vifited  by  a  few  foreigners  of  the  very  highest  distinction,  and  by 
others  of  inferior  ranks ;  but  the  whole  number  of  visitors,  espe- 
cially when  distributed  amongst  the  respective  nations  to  which 
they  belong,  has  not  been  considerable.  The  want  of  money  in 
foreign  countries ;  the  known  expenses  of  English  travelling ;  the 
wide  difference  between  English  and  continental  tastes  and  man- 
ners ;  our  serious  and  somewhat  haughty  national  demeanour ; 
our  indisposition  to  converse,  upon  our  own  soil  especially,  in  any 
language  but  our  own ; — these,  and  various  other  circumstances, 
erect  a  sort  of  barrier  between  us  and  all  foreigners  whom  the 
ardor  of  science,  or  love  of  vagrancy,  or  strong  perception  of  the 
excellence  and  elevation  of  the  English  character  do  not  dispose 
to  break  through  every  obstacle.  The  danger,  then,  arising  ^om 
the  influx*  of  fordgners  into  our  own  country,  does  not  appear  to 
;be  considerable. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  if  we  examine  the  list  of  travellers  from 
this  country  to  various  parts  of  the  continent,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
large  beyond  all  previous  cftknlatioR.  it  was  stated  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  in  Parliament,  that  more  than  90,000 
persons  had  embarked,  in  little  ^aore  than  two  years,  from  one  port 
alone,  of  whom  12,700  remained  abroad. 
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Now  this  fact,  taken  in  all  its  bearings,  cannot,  I  conceive,  but 
}>e  regarded  as  likely  to  exercise  a  considerable  influence  on  the 
national  character :  and  our  countrymen,  or  countrywomen,  who 
are  perhaps  on  the  wing  for  a  continental  expedition,  will  forgive 
me,  if,  in  somewhat  of  our  plain,  honie«spun  English  manner,  I 
endeavour  in  the  following  remarks  to  point  out  the  real  nature  of 
this  influence.  We  belong  to  a  great  and  happy  country ;  and  this 
greatness  and  happiness  we  owe,  not  certainly  to  any  intercourse 
with  foreign  countries,  but,  next  to  the  blessing  of  a  merciful 
Providence,  to  our  insular  situation,  to  our  political  constitution, 
and  to  our  religious  and  moral  privileges.  It  is  my  wish  to  in- 
quire, to  what  extent,  and  in  what  manner,  the  measure  of  our  ele- 
vation and  comforts  is  likely  to  be  affected  by  our  new  circum- 
stances. 

To  abridge  my  labors,  I  shall  not  think  it  necessary  to  inquire 
into  the  advantages  of  travelling.  However  great  and  numerous 
they  may  be,  they  appear  to  be  fully  appreciated.  Hundreds  em- 
bark upon  the  strength  of  them  every  week.  They  are  blazoned 
in  volumes  of  all  sizes  aud  complexions ;  they  are  traced  in  ink, 
sketched  in  mezzothito,  and  painted  in  every  hue  which  colors  the 
gay  banks  of  the  '  arrowy  Rhine.'  No  man,  who  can  either  read 
or  hear,  is  at  the  present  moment  likely  either  to  be  ignorant  of 
these  advantages,  or  to  forget  them.  My  endeavour,  therefore,  will 
rather  be,  to  call  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  the  following  ques* 
lions: — 

1.  Whether  our  numerous  travellers  are  of  a  class  likply  to  be 
much  influenced  by  the  scenes  they  visit  ? 

^.  Whether,  if  so  influenced  themselves,  their  influence  upon  their 
native  country  is  likely  to  be  considerable  ? 

3.  Whether  much  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  actual  state  of 
foreign  countries  i 

4.  What  is  the  precise  manner  in  which  the  character  of  travel- 
lers is.  likely  to  be  affected  ? 

5.  Whether  the  evil,  if  proved  to  exist,  admits  of  any  remedy  ? 

Let  not  vay  readers,  however,  be  alarmed  at  this  formidable  cata- 
logue of  topics,  as  it  is  my  intention  to  be  very  brief  on  all  of 
them.  And  still  less  let  them  impute  what  may  be  said,  to  pre- 
sumption, to  narrowness  of  spirit,  to  religious  bigotry,  to  home- 
bred prejudices,  to  personal  unacquaintance  with  every  country 
but  my  own,  or  to  a  headlong  determination  to  condemn  travellers 
of  all  classes,  and  under  all  possible  prcumstances.  I  know,  from 
personal  experience,  that  virtue  is  not  confined  to  tliat  happy  corner 
pfthe  earth  where  we  have  the  happiness  to  dwell.  I  can  conceive 
the  circumstances  where  travelling  may  become  a  positive  duty*  I 
can  as  easily  discern  the  cases  in  which  it  may  be  considered  as  a 
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lawful  recreation.  I  wish  not  impertinentlj  to  scrutiniee  any  mtn's 
principles  of  actiony  and  far  less  rashly  to  condeiiin  them.  But  I 
could  also  wish  every  man,  deeply  and  soleonnly,  where  the  very 
highest  interests  are  at  stake,  to  examine  the  groun^ls  of  his  own 
conduct.  If  it  is  true  that  travelling  has  its  advantages :  it  is  also 
true  that  it  has  its  dangers :  that  these  dangers  are  not  of  ordinary 
dimensions ;  that  every  man  is  not  in  a  state  to  encounter  them  ;  that 
they  are  not  to  be  encountered  in  a  careless  spirit,  and  without 
an  adequate  motive ;  and  that  it  is  a  primary  duty  at  the  present 
moment  to  take  these  dangers  into  serious  consideration,  and  to 
endeavour  to  erect  some  bulwark  against  them.  Proceeding  upon 
diese  principles,  may  I  itot  hope  for  the  pardon  of  my  readers^ 
if  a  few  very  popular  topics  should  be  handled  in  these  remarks 
not  precisely  in  the  courtly  manner  in  which  it  is  now  customary 
to  handle  them? — if  I  should  borrow  the  privilege  of  my  country, 
to  call  things,  principles,  and  even  men,  where  the  case  demands  it, 
]by  their  just  and  legitimate  titles?  The  times  have  been,  when 
this  mof  al  jealousy  of  continental  habits  and  vices  was  neither  rare 
nor  unpopular;  and  it  is  well,  however  ardently  we  may  desire  th^ 
extinction  of  every  bad  feehng  between  ourselves  and  our  neigh- 
bours, to  keep  this  spirit  alive.  Sincerely  wishing  th^  continental 
powers  every  benefit  which  an  improved  system  of  thinking 
and  acting  would  be  likely  to  secure  to  them,  I  have  no  other 
desire  for  my  own  country  than  that  she  should  be  as  great,  as  good, 
and  as  happy,  as  our  laws,  our  government,  and  our  rel^ion  are 
calculated  to  render  her. 
^fter  this  preffice  I  ^hall  enter  upon  the  proposed  discussion, 

I.  Tl^e  first  question,  then,  which  we  are  to  consider,  is-^ 
^'  Whether  our  l9Umeroua  travellers  are,  generally  speaking,  of  n 
class  likely  to  be  much  iufliienced  by  the  scenes  and  individuals 
they  visit.*'  '       - 

This  question  I  fee)  no  hesitation  to  igaswer  in  the  affirmative  ; 
and  this  for  the  following  reasons : 

Jn  the  first  place ;  the  great  bulk  of  our  travellers  are  persons 
fiot  occupied  by  any  specific  object  or  pursuit — persons,  I  may 
say,  in  a  somewat  indolent,  oscitant,  unoccupied  frame  of  mind« 
A  part  of  them,  at  least,  are  forced  out  of  their  country  by  res^ 
lessness,  by  an  ill-defined  curiosity,  by  ennui,  by  the  love  of  dis« 
sipation,  by  a  spirit  of  wandering,  by  a  fancied  regard  to  works  of 
art,  by  the  love  of  novelty,  by  the  all-governing  consideration  that 
**  every  body  travels,"  by  the  superabundance  of  money,  by  tb« 
fond  persuasion  that  although  in  their  own  country  care  is  fouod 
usually  to  mingle  a  few  of  her  bitters  with  the  sweets  of  life,  things 
are  managed  better  on  the  Continent,  and  that  sorrow  and  wearih 
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ness  win  Dot  presiime  to  cUmb  the  bold  mountains  of  Switzerland 
or  daricen  the  sweet  valleys  of  Piedmont.     I  am  far  from  thinking 
that  others  are  not  influenced  by  better  and  weightier  considera- 
tions ;  but  persons  such  as  I  have  described  constitute  a  large  part 
<>f  the  motley  groupe. — Now,  of  travellers  in  such  a  frame  of  mind 
his  not  hazardous  to  affirm,  diat  they  are  in  a  state  of  all  others 
the  most  susceptible  of  new  impressions.    The  emigrants  of  other 
days  have  fled  from  religious  persecution,  or  political  tyranny^  or 
revolutionary  madness  and  proscription  j  or  else  they  have  been 
stimulated  to  travel  by  the  spirit  of  scientific  research,  pr  commer* 
cial  specuUtiion.     liiit^   in  such  circumstances^   men  ordinarily 
carry  about  with  them  a   subject  of  thought  and  interest    vast 
enough  to  absorb  the  heart,  to  steel  it  against  new  impressions, 
and  to  attach  it  to  the  habns  of  the  mother  country.     Business 
of  itself  has  a  tendency  to  fortify  the  mind  ;  and,  at  least,  leaves 
it  little  leisure  to  be  wrought  upon.     Dbtress,  in  like  manner,  ex- 
cludjBs  men  fropi  society,  disenchants  the  world  of  its  attractions, 
occupies  men  with  their  own  calamities  instead  of  the  tastes  and 
fashions  of  others ;  and  thus,  in  a  measure,  shuts  out  all  foreign 
influence.     But  the  indolent,  the  careless,  and  the  mere  lovers  of 
Ifileasurie,  are  apt,  like  a  certain  little  sensitive  animal,  to  take  the 
complexion  of  every  object  which  they  approach.    They  travel,  in 
some  measure,  in  quest  of  excitemient ;  and  whatever  excites,  gives 
a  new  impulse,  and  often  aidds  a  new  feature  to  the  character. 
There  is  all  the  difi^erence  between  the  two  classes  of  travellers 
here  noticed,  that  there  is  between  hard  metal  merely  subjected  to 
li  momentary  grasp,  and  metal  locked  up  in  a  state  of  fusion  in 
Ibe  mould.    The  change  in  the  two  cases  wMl  be  widely  different 
And,  thus,  nien  deeply  interested  or  occupied  will,  I  conceive,  in 
i$  tliousand  instances,  return  safely  from  scenes  where  the  less  oc- 
cupied would  sustain  this  most  fatal  injury.  ' 
Biit,  secondly,  a  considerable  proportion  of  our  modem  travel- 
lers ^Tt  persons  in  the  earlier  stages  of' life. — Those  who  hkve  been 
jotirneymg  on, the  Continent  have  been  much  striick  with  thid  cir- 
cumstance.   They  have  found  the  towns,  villages,  mountains,  and 
dells,  crbwded  with  the  young  of  both  sexes.    At  one  post  they 
}rave  met  a  party  of  the  junior  members  of  an  inn  of  court  solacing 
theimsMelves  for  a  winter  of  professional  expectation  at  home,  by  a 
aumiber  of  professional  forgetfulness  abroad; — at  another,  a  larger 
party  of  youths  relaxing  from  the  iron  severity  of  university  discipline 
m  the  beams  of  Italian  suh-shihe  ; — at  another,  a  company  of  young 
ladies  carrying  to  the  cities  of  the  South  attractions  which  we  may 
safely  say  they  would  rarely  have  found,  and  which  '  we  earnestly 
hope  they  may  not  leave,  iii  those  more  relaxed  regions. — Nor  is 
this,  if  to  evil  it  is  to  be  considered,  tfab  whole  of  tbie  evil.     Whb^ 
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ever  enters  the  great  cities  or  towns  on  the  Continent^  and  visits 
the  various  institutions  for  education,  finds  abnost  every  where  a 
small  comjpany  of  English  boys  and  girls  plunged  into  the  mass  of  a 
French  school  in  such  a  proportion  as  iofalhbly  to  secure  to  the 
party  who  deserve  least  to  enjoy  it,  all  the  preponderating  influence 
of  numbers  and  authority.  Now,  can  any  thing  be  more  formi- 
dable^  to  those  alarmed  at  any  foreign  invasion  of  our  national  cba* 
racter  ?  There  is  a  sort  of  toughness  in  age^  which  often  defies 
impressions  of  every  kind.  Hervey  asserts,  tbat  no  physician  of 
ipore  than  sixty  years  of  ajge  adopted  his  new  theory  of  the  circular 
tion  of  the  bloQcl.  But,  m  youth,  eveiy  avenue  is  ppen,  and  fsvery 
point  vulnerable.  How,  generally  speakingi  can  a  boy  he  expecte<i^ 
to  endure  the  laugh  of  a  whole  "  institution^'  at  hi»  country's  ''pre-f 
judices?"  How  can  it  be  expected,  that,  in  ordinary  cases,  he 
^hall  come  back  to  us  without  having  a  new  image  stamped  on  him, 
after  passing  through  this  foreign  mint  i  How  can  we  hope  to 
nurse  up  an  English  spirit  in  these  foreign  cradles* — to  fprm  our 
yputfas  to  habits  of  thinking  and  acting,  wMch  few  English  parents; 
would  be  content  to  surrender;  by  arming  them  with  a  set  of  tasti^ 
and  feelings  the  most  hostile  to  these  habits  ? 

But  more  especially  may  we  expect  the  influence  of  modenp 
travelling,  .whatever  be  the  nature  of  that  influence,  to  be  considera- 
ble, when  we  reflect  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  travellers  ai;^ 
f^m(ths.  Forqaerly,  travelling  was  almost  confined  to  our  o^^ 
se^  -  )}ut  now— and  ^  far  as  the  gratification  of  the  pi^rty  is  cpjOr 
perped,  tKis  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise -r*  no  continental  party 
IS  deeiped  complete  UJoless  a  certain  proportion  of  the  other  se|L 
DC  '  enlisted  into  it.  More  will  presently  be  said  of  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  the  influence  likely  to  be  exerted  on  the  female 
character :  for  the  present,  let  us  confine  our  attent^m  to  th^ 
degree  of  this  influence.  And  as  to  this  point,  it  will  not^  { 
tr^i^jt,  be  deemed  any  calumny  upon  that  portion  of  our  spf^cies 
to  whom  we  owe  so  large  a  part  of  the  solid  pleasure  and  advan- 
tages of  life,  to  affirm,  that  females  are,  on  Oie  whole,  more  sus- 
ceptible of  impression  than  males*  It  arises  from  lliat  tendern^ 
which  constitutes  one  of  their  peculiar  charms,  that  every  objeot 
aflects  the^m  more  quickly  and  sensibly;  that  every  toucb, as  it 
>vere,  tells  on  their  softer  system.  But  if  so,  then  the  measure  of 
foreign  influence  will  increase  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  these 
more  impressjble  surfaces  which  are  exposed  to  it. . 

Another  reason  for  anticipating  IsMTge  xesults  from  this  spirjit  of 
migi-atipQ,  ia,  that  trailing  is  ^u)t  Ticm,  as  formerly,  cofffined  to 
persons  in  the  highest  thanks  of  life.  Poaofitlyi  with  the  exceptioa 
pf  a  few  merchants,  scarcely  ^y  but  persons '  of  some  djistincficm 
ai^  properjty  qijiit^a  their  own  country,  to  seek  the  real  or  si^ 
posed  advantages  of  another.  Now,  although  the  Great  travel,  and 
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that  to  a  Wider  extent  tbah  at  any  period  of  our  History,  the  sub- 
drdinate  classes  of  society  have  also  caught  the  same  rhahia  ^  ami 
there  is  scarcely  any  class  of  persons  in  this  realm  who  have  not 
members  of  thehr  own  body  scattered  in  greater  or  hess  profusion 
over  every  part  of  the  Continent.  And  diis  will,  it  may  be  con« 
e^vedy  among  other  causes,  deepen  and  extend  the  impressiori  piro- 
duced  upota  the  mass  of  our  travellers.  Men  of  hi^h  rank,  iii 
faiany  instances  at  least,  carry  abroad  with  them  a  spirit  too  lofty 
and  aristocratical  to  submit  to  the  control  or  to  the  impress  of 
foreign  habits  and  manners.  Pride  often  does  the  office  of  a  better 
principle,  and  prompts  them  rather  to  lead  than  be  led;  rather  i6 
communicate'  what  is  English,  than  to  appropriate  what  is  foreignl 
But,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  men  of  lower  rank  and  influence 
will,  in  the  absence  of  religious  and  moral  principle,  have  little  to 
sustain  them  against  the  tide  of  foreign  habits.  They  will  be  more 
teinpted  than  their  exalted  countrymen,  whose  raiik  is  their  general 
lind  all-sufficient  passport  to  society,  to  seek  admission  into  foreign 
circles  by  undue  concessions  and  conformity.  They  will  feel  the 
difficulty  of  exercising  an  authority  in  a  foreign  country,  to  which 
they  could  not  aspire  in  their  own.  They  will  be  likely  to  ape  the 
manners  of  the  only  refined  society  into  which  they  have  been  ad- 
niitted ;  and  thus  to  briufg  back  to  us  tastes  and  vices  which  med 
of  higher  ranks  would  have  disdained  to  import.  Men  of  distinc- 
tion will,  like  the  Roman  £mperor  after  his  pretended  victory, 
bring  us  back,  perhaps,  *^  shells,'^  or  other  harmless  trophies  of  their 
expedition ;  but  our  middling  classes  will  transplant  to  the  desk 
and  to  the  counting-house  the  habits  of  those  noblesse  whose  hol- 
low hearts,  and  sceptical  opinions,  have,  in  some  instances  at  least, 
lidsisted  to  hurry  on  the  storm  by  which  anarchy  and  irreligiOii  hav^ 
been  conspiring  to  desolate  some  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the 
globe. 

Thus  much,  then,  for  the  measure  of  influence  which  the  ipteient 
system  of  continental  travelling  may  be  expected  to  produce  oh  the 
character  of  those  who  travel.  Let  us  turn  to  the  next  question 
which  it  was  proposed  to  consider-'-^i2?. : 

II.  **  Whether  these  various,  classes  of  travellers  are  likely  to 
exert  any  considerable  influence  on  the  national  character/^ 

Here,  again,  I  am  disposed  to  answer  in  the  affirmative ;  imd  to 
assign  the  following  reasons  for  this  reply. 

In  the  first  place,  almost  all  our  travellers  deign  to  return  tons, 
^^When  men  have  fled  firom  the  lash  of  persecution  or  tyraimy, 
they  have  commonly  felt  either  no  very  great  wish  to  return,  or  no 
very  lively  hopes  of  accomplishing  that  wish.  Now,  in  such  cases, 
any  change  wrought  m  the  habits  of  emigrants  was  of  importance 
chiefly  to  the  wanderers  themselves,  and  to  the  country  of  their 
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adoption.  Transplanted  from  the  soil  of  tbe  modier  country,  it 
was  of  little  comparative  importance  to  her  what  might  be  the  fruit 
thej  should  bear  in  the  land  to  which  they  were  removed.  But  in 
our  o^n  cascy  the  bulk  of  our  countrymen  leavie  us  with  tbe  f^UesC 
purpose  of  returning.  An  Englishman  does  not,  under  any  circum* 
stances,  easily  adopt  the  idea  of  finally  abandoning  the  land  he  so 
dearly  loves.  Even  those  who  are  about  to  seek  their  fortune  at 
the  distance  of  a  hemisphere,  fully  calculate  upon  consuming  in 
this  country  the  fruits  they  have  gathered  in  another.  And  as  for 
our  modem  travellers,  they  are  as  far  as  possible  from  the  design 
of  any  long  expatriation^  'fhey  abhor  the  idea  of  not  givins  their 
Country  the  full  benefits  of  aO  their  foreign  discoveries,  in  the 
Inidst  of  their  tour,  they  dre  consoling  themselves  for  aU  their  tm^ 
Irel  ling  perplexities,  by  anxiously  anticipating  the  triumphant  moment 
Ivhen  they  shall  deposit  upon  their  own  shores  all  the  riches  of  their 
diaries  and  theories,  sights  and  oversights,  apprehensions  and  mis- 
apprehensions. Nor  can  w'e  desire  any  change  in  these  feelings 
and  intentions.  We  love  them  too  much  not  to  wish  them  back, 
even  at  the  expense  of  all  their  importations.  But  this  circum- 
stance gives  a  new  feature  to  the  case.  It  is  probable,  that,  except 
for  militarjr  purposes,  so  larse  a  body  of  traveUets  never,  of  their 
own  g6bd-will,  issued  from  their  own  country  with  a  hearty  purpose 
of  retu^itig  atno  distant  period.  Soldiers,  indeed,  have  gone  abroad ; 
but  they  have  often  embarked  only  to  buy  with  their,  blood  the  liber- 
ties of  their  country ;  and  have  sent  us  back  nothing  but  their  bones 
to  animate  us,  like  the  skin  of  old  John  Zisca  wrought  into  a  drum, 
to  fresh  struggles  for  the  land  they  loved  so  fondly,  and  defended  so 
well.' — A  few  merchants,  also,  have  gone  abroad,  but  have  sent  us 
back  only  a  dead  stock  of  luxuries  or  comforts,  which  inflicted  no 
further  injury  than  perhaps  a  fit  of  the  gout.  But  our  modem  tra- 
veOers  are  not  satisfied  with  such  gifts.  They  mean  to  give  us  no- 
thing less  than  themselves,  with  all  the  accessions  to  their  ori^nal 
character,  with  all  the  ^^  splendida  peccaia,^*  the  polished  follies  or 
iniquities,  they  may  have  collected  in  the  various  courts  of  Europe. 
Havitig  gone  through  the  wards  of  the  continental  hospital,  they 
hasten  back  to  let  loose  this  **nova  cohorsjebrium"  to  do  its  work 
upon  the  national  constitution. 

But,  next,  in  order  to  estin»ate  the  probable  influence  of  thefe 
travellers  upon  the  national  character,  let  us  touch  once  more  upon 
their  various  ranks  and  circumstances. 

Some,  we  have  seen,  belong  to  a  class  who  are  for  the  most  part 
indolent  and  unoccupied.  From  them,  unless  a  continental  journey, 
by  reducing  them  to  absolute  poverty,  should  invest  them  on  a  sud- 
den with  new  and  extraordinary  energies,  little  is  to  be  feared. 
Should  they  be  so  changed  as  to  begin  to  exert  any  influence  upon 
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Gibers,  none  will  be  more  astonished  tban  themselves.    An  idler 
thus  roused  and  stimulated,  like  the  tree  in  Virgil, 

.  <*  Miratuique  novas  froudes,  et  iion  sua  poma/' 
This  class  of  persons,  unless  so  transformed^  will  be  characterised 
rather  by  receiving  any  form  which  society  may  choose  to  impress 
upon  them,  tban  by  stamping  it  with  their  own  seal. 

Another  class  of  travellers,  to  whom  we  have  adverted,  was  the 
^cang. — These,  if  possessed  of  little  influence  now,  will  soon  escape 
from  the  inefficiency  of  youth,  and  will  influence  the  circles  in 
which  they  move  in  proportion  to  their  rank  and  attainments  ;  and 
it  will  be  no  fault  of  the  parents  and  guardians  of  many  of  them,  if 
the  whole  of  their  prepossessions  are  not  opposed  to  the  habits  and 
iostitutions  of  their  country ;  if  the  reminiscencies  of  their  earliest, 
and  perhaps  happiest  years,  do  not  associate  themselves  with 
foreign  manners  so  as  to  leave  them  no  taste  for  what  is  purely 
British. 

A  third  class,  to  whom  we  have  referred,  werefemales.  And ' 
when  their  just  and  natural  ascendancy  in  refined  society  is  consi- 
dered, every  change  in  their  habits  and  manners  must  be  contempla- 
ted with  deep  solicitude.  The  extent  of  the  control  exercised  by 
the  female  sex  on  national  manners,  few,  I  conceive,  will  be  dis- 
posed either  to  question,  or,  in  the  present  state  of  our  own  country, 
to  regret.  While  this  mild  authority  is  chiefly  exercised  in  softeu* 
ing  the  manners  and  quickening  the  sensibilities  of  man — in  lessen- 
ing our  sorrows  and  doubling  our  joys — checking  our  too  feverish 
pursuit  of  worldly  objects,  and  winniug  us  back  to  the  quiet  charms 
of  domestic  life — who  would  be  disposed  to  break  a  single  link  of 
bis  silken  chain  ?  And,  still  more,  when  this  ascendancy  is  em- 
ployed, as  in  the  case  of  those  females  who  are  living  under  the  deep 
and  abiding  influence  of  religion,  in  taming  down  the  fiercer  pas- 
Mons  and  more  turbulent  humors  of  man — ^^in  prompting  us  to 
acts  of  benevolence — in  discovering  to  us  the  worth  of  religion  by 
displaying  its  fruits  in  our  own  family — in  exhibiting  all  that  is  good, 
in  alliance  with  all  that  is  tender  and  interesting  and  lovely — in 
supplying  to  us  an  example  of  humility — in  showing  us  the  effect 
of  prayer,  and  the  value  of  a  deep  and  intimate  union  with  God ; — 
who  is  there  that  would  not  consider  the  overthrow  of  tliis  gentle 
dominion  as  the  loss  of  one  of  the  main  instruments  of  personal  im* 
provemoit  and  domestic  happiness  i  Nor  is  the  exercise  of  this 
mild  and  persuasive  power,  this  despotism  of  affection,  by  any 
means  rare.  Without  giving  into  the  coarse  and  vulgar  sayings 
upon  this  topic,  it  must  be  admitted,  both  that  it  exists,  and  that, 
in  our  own  state  of  society  at  least,  it  is  possessed  to  a  wider  ex- 
tent than  it  is  deserved.    Auy  change,  therefore,  in  the  character  of 
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diose  who  to  siich  dn  extent  give  the  tone  dtid  complexion  tosode- 
ty,  must  be  attended  with  large  results  to  the  national  character. 

But^  lastly^  it  has  been  stat^,  that  the'  body  of  modem  travel- 
lers is  a  hetei'ogeneous  mass^  composed  of  men  of  all  ranks  and 
classes  in  society. — In  many  instances,  the  noblennm^  who  by  thcf 
natural  influence  of  property  commands  with  almost  feildal  autbo* 
rity  the  whole  population  of  his  neighbourhood^  is  stadyii^  for  the 
future  discharge  of  this  high  function  among  the  enlightened  nobles 
of  Italy  and  Venice !  Country  gentleinen  are  rehearsing  their 
duties  to  their  villagers,  amongst  nations  to  whom  die  charac- 
ter,  name,  and  office  of  a  country  gentleman  is  unknown ! — Nor 
does  the  evil  terminate  here.  Our  travellers  have,  as  we  have  seeh^ 
been  draughted  from  all  classes  of  the  community.  Lest  any  ranlr 
of  our  stayers  at  home  should  by  any  chance  forfeit  the  peculiar 
benefit  which  springs  from  direct  and  intimate  communication  with 
travelled  persons  of  the  same  rank  of  life,  some  "  vpyaseuf^'  wiR 
be  found  who  occupy  precisely  the  same  l^vel  with  &emselves. 
There  are  nobles  for  the  nobiUty,  commons  for  the  commonalty, 
clergy  for  the  clergy,  tutors  and  pupils,  painters  imd  musician^,  and 
tailors  and  milliners,  and  students  and  apprentices,  and  tradesmen 
and  servants,  all  prepared  to  inoculate  their  respective  classes. 
None  will  have  to  complain  that  he  is  cut  off  from  the  benefits  of 
free  and  confidential  intercourse  with  those  who  have  quitted  their 
oAvn  country  to  grow  wise  and  good  amidst  the  woiMfers  of  another^ 
We  are  like  a  company  of  men,  each  having  hold  of  some  link  of  an 
electric  chain :  all  touch  it,  higher  or  lower,  and  all,  whether  for 
their  benefit  or  injury  remains  as  yet  to  be  seen,  must  expect  to  feel 
the  shock. 

And  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  control  exercised  by  the 
travelled  over  the  untravelled,  will  be  strengthened  by  a  great  varies 
ty  of  causes.  There  is  an  universal  disposition  in  our  nature  to  x:on<* 
sider  men  wise  in  proportion  to  what  they  have  seen ;  to  esteem 
what  is  **  unknown,  magnificent  f  and  especially  to  admire  others 
for  attainments  which  we  do  not  ourselves  possess.  There  is  also 
a  certain  ease,  and  polish,  and  security  of  pleasing,  communicated 
by  intercourse  with  varied  society,  and  especially  with  society  of 
the  higher  classes,  which  will  often  invest  those  possessed  of  it 
with  v^ry  unmerited  authority.  Who  w411  presume  to  dispute  with 
those  on  the  results  of  infidelity,  who  have  themselves  measured 
them  in  the  Louvre  or  the  Thuilleries  ?  Who  will  rashly  pretend 
to  canvass  the  evils  of  Popery  with  a  disputant  that  has  himself 
conversed  with  Cardinals,  heard  Grand  Mass  at  •  St.  Peter's,  or 
talked  over  the  matter  with  some  picturesque  monk  at  St;  Bar^ 
ward's? 

There  is,  besides,  one  peculiar  quality,  not  unfrequently  acquired 
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in  trftVelfing,  ivfaich  is  of  prodigious  efficacy  in  kit  ranks  of  so^ 
ciety :  I  mean^  that  species  of  latitudinarianism  which  is  dignified  by 
the  Trame  of  liberality.  Let  me  not  be  conceived  to  dispute  the 
value  of  real  candor  smd  liberality.  I  would  desire  to  search  for 
the  spirit  of  candor  and  of  Christian  charity^  as  forbid  treasure; 
and  to  lay  it  up  among  the  choicest  riches  of  our  inheritance.  But, 
*'  decipimur  specie  recti :"  there  is  a  species  of  indifference  to  ail 
modes  of  thinking,  believing,  and  acting,  which  is  a  not  unfrequent 
result  of  journeying  amidst  men  of  various  opinions,  and  which  is 
as  far  from  Christian  liberality  as  error  is  from  truth.  I  shall  bavfe 
occasion  presently  to  consider  this  question  in  relation  to  the  indi- 
vidual thus  liberalized :  I  am  now  speaking  of  its  effects  on  society 
at  home ;  and  I  contend,  that  this  latitudinarianism  gives  a  man  aA 
incredible  advantage  in  society  over  his  less  easy,  because  more 
orthodox,  brother.  Such  a  person  can  deal  charitably  with  all 
opinions,  because  he  cares  for  none.  He  has  no  low-minded  par- 
tiality for  one  mode  of  faith,  because  he  has  no  regard  to  any.  He 
ivould  admit  Christ  into  the  Capitol,  because  he  could  admit  Jupi- 
ter into  the  Church.  He  can  deal  mo^t  tenderly  with  vice,  be- 
cause he  does  not  contemplate  it  in  all  its  overwhelming  results. 
He  does  not  see  it  as  a  Christian  sees  it,  surrounded  with  its  innu- 
merable victims — care,  disease,  death,  perdition;  Whilst  the  pkin^ 
home-bred,  sincere  Christian,  contemplating  vice  in  the  mirror  of 
Scripture  and  in  the  results  of  experience,  views  it  with  horror,  con- 
templates the  viciotis  with  alarm  and  with  sorrow,  gives  sin  'M 
,  proper  name,  and  rebukes  the  vicious  as  the  Master  he  serves 
would  have  rebuked  them  ;  these  more  generous  spirits  allow  them- 
selves in  no  such  austerities ;  they  have  soft  names  and  elegant 
apologies  for  every  thing.  But  be  it  observed,  this  spurious  libe- 
rality will  be  almost  sure  to  win  the  day,  in  the  eyes  of  an  unthink- 
ing world,  against  serious  orthodoxy  ;  and  travelled  scepticism  will 
wear  the  honors  which  ought  to  be  yielded  to  Christian  firmness 
and  consistency. 

'  Having  thus  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  influence  of  foreign 
travelling  will    be  cohsiderable,  both  as  respects  the  travellers 
diemselves  and  the  country  from  which  they  have  emigrated,  I  go 
on  to  inquire — 
'   lU.  "  What  the  real  nature  of  this  influence  is  likely  to  be.** 

Before  entering  upon  this  discussion,  I  must  observe,  that  it 
would  far  exceed  the  limits  prescribed  to  these  observations,  if  the 
survey  were  to  be  extended  to  all  the  nations  of  the  Continent.  As 
France,  therefore,  is  the  nearest  of  those  countries  ;  as  it  will  be 
visited  by  an  infinitely  larger  number  of  persons  than  will  visit  any 
other  country ;  as  its  probable  influence  upon  our  own  manners 
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and  principles  will  bear  a  proportipn  to  the  ntunber  of  flodi  visw 
tors ;  as  the  evil  thrown  over  many  of  its  enormities/is  so  dexter* 
dusly  woven  as  apparently  to  deceive  the  eye  even  of  some  keeiL 
examiners;  I  shall  chiefly  confine  this  inquiry  to  the  actual  state  of 
franco.  And  for  the  sake  of  brevity^  I  shall  notice  oaly  a  few  msda^ 
features  of  the  case ;  arranging  what  I  have  to  say  under  the  heads, 
of  Manners  and  Religion. 

Under  the  bead  of  Manners,  may.  be  classed  ih?it  spirit  of  trifling 
by  which  the  French,  as  a  people,  are  so  eminently  characterized. 
Voltaire  has  left  many  mischievous  legacies  to  his  country  ;.but^ 
perhaps,  none  which  is  at  once  a  greater  evil  in  itself,  and  will  do 
more  to  perpetuate  every  other  evi^  than  the  spirit  of  universal 
badinage  and  trifling.  To  laugh,  is  .with  him  the.  great  business  of 
life.  In  securing  materials  for  laughter,  he  lavishes  all  the  power»^ 
Otf  his  genius,  and  immolates  trudi,  decency,  and  religion.  If  he 
begins  by  reasoning,  he  ends  with  a  joke.  Submit  to  his  arguments^ 
and  he  laughs  at  you :  push  him  by  your  own  argument,  and  he  es-, 
capes  by  laughing  at  himself  and  you.  He  has  been  termed,  iu. 
imitation  of  the  witticism  upon  our  countryman  Goldsmith^  who  was 
once  called  an  '^  inspired  idiot" — the  ^'  inspired  monkey  :"  and  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  assign  many  features,  and  especially  this  of 
everlasting  grimace,  which  would  justify  such  a  classification.  Had 
ibis  quality,  however,  been  confined  to  himself,  we  might  have  been 
satisfied  to  grieve  over  the  loss  and  perversion  of  his  extraordinary 
powers;  but  the  misfortune  is,  that  it  has.  diffused  itself  over  a 
vast  proportion  of  his  countrymen.  A  Frenchman  is  rarely  serious 
for  a  length  of  time  about  any  thing.  He  trifles  alike  with  all  sub- 
jects—with the  most  serious  questions  in  politics,  and  the  most 
awful  topics  of  religion.  Chemists  have  succeeded  in  reducing  the. 
most  solid  substances  to  gasses :  and  the  most  substantial  truths 
attenuate  into  ''trifles  lights  as  air,''  in  the  grasp  of  this  extraor- 
dinary jpeople.  But  can  any  habit  of  mind  be  at  once  more  conta- 
gious and  destructive  of  all  that  is  manly  and  great  i  Seneca  says^ 
'*quicquid  est  boni  moris  extinguimus  levitate  J"  Lord  Bacoa 
maintained,  that  no  majesty  of  character  could  be  combined  with  a 
light  and  trifling  spirit.  Madame  de  Stael,  who, will  not  be  sus- 
pected of  any  undue  leaning  to  superstition,  or  disregard  to  philosophy,, 
considers  the  introduction  of  a  more  serious  temper  into  the  south 
of  Europe  by  the  northern  barbarians,  to  have  been  more  than  a 
compensation  for  all  the  evils  inflicted  hy  them.  And^  in  truth, 
real  greatness  or  goodness  never  long  survive  the  impregnation  of 
the  mind  with  a  love  of  trifling  and  persiflage..  Those  great  topics 
upon  which  our  h]ghe9t  duties  and  destinies  are  suspended,,  refuse 
to  be  approached  except  with  the  decent  homage  of  a  thoughtful 
and  reverend  mind. — Now,  in  ,  this  particular  has  consi^^ted  as  yet 
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one  of  the  main  distinctions  between  ourselves  snd  the  French  na^ 
tion.  They  account  us  a  grave  people  \  a  nation  of  shop-keepers  ; 
busy^  thou^tfuly  serious ; — and  we  admit  the  charge,  but  contend 
that  these  very  qualities  constitute  the  elements  of  our  moral  and 
national  greatness.  Let  our  communion  witli  that  ill-fated  coun-' 
try  be  sensibly  increased ;  let  our  vagrants  be  mixed  up  a  little  more 
in  its  dense  population  ;  let  the  two  nations  come  into  closer  ^on* 
tact ;  and  this  distinction  will  soon  melt  away^  and  we,  with  a  little 
practice^  become  as  arrant  triflers  as  our  neighbours.  Nor  let  it  be 
diought  that  changes  as  extensive  as  this,  in  national  manners  and 
character^are  either  impossible  or  uncommon.  France  herself  pass* 
edy  almost  by  a  leap,  from  a  state  of  abject  political  submission  to  a 
state  of  the  most  unbridled  anarchy.  Spain^  formerly  the  most  en- 
terprising and  quixotic  of  nations,  surrendered  all  her  grand  quali* 
ties  to  a  single  satirist.  And,  under  new  circttmstaQce8,>itis  not 
impossible  that  this  nation  UKiy  soon  undergo  this  sort  of  transfor- 
mation, and  exhibit  only  the  relics  of  her  former  self — tlie  **  Magni 
fiominis  umbra  J' 

2.  A  second  quality,  which  may  be  ranged  under  diis  head,  is 
vanity, — Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  no  nation  evep 
discovered  the  same  portion  of  self-conceit'  and  the.  same  love  of 
display  with  the  French.     Every  other  feature  in  the  national  cha- 
racter seems  to  exist  in  combination  with  this;     It  accompanies 
them  into  courts  and  senates,  into  the  field  of  battle  and  the  shades 
of  retirement:  it  equally  dives  with  the  j>omarcfe  into  her  cellar^ 
and  squeezes  with  the  minister  into  the  crowds  of  his  levee.     The 
beggar  in  the  street  knows  so  well  the  constitution  of  his  coun- 
trymen, that  he  flatters  while  he  begs.    The,  preacher  flatters  while 
he  rebukes  ;  so  that  even  the  sermons  of  Massillon  and  Bourdar 
lone  present  a  sort  of  chequered  exhibition  of  stern  reproof  anc( 
the  most  revolting  sycophancy. — ^Thus,  also,  inmi|itary  matters* 
Bonaparte  governed  the  nation  by  cajoling  its  vanity .*     Even  now, 
it  is  difficult  to  persuade  a  Frenchman  thai  their  armies,  in  the  late 
conflict, have  sustained  any  defeat;  and  there  is  said  to  be  a  pic- 
ture in  Paris,  of  a  grenadier  keeping  the  allied  armies  in  check  by 
the  mere  terrors  of  his  countenance.     But  it  is  needless  to  esta- 
i)lish  a  charge  against  the  French,  the  justice  of  which  none  will 
/deny.     Nor  is  it  possible,  in  an  essay  such  as  this,  to  attempt  any 
(enumeration  of  the  evils  of  vanity,  either  to  nations  or  individuals. 
/ 1  will  rather  direct  my  readers  to  a  masterly  writer,  who  has  the 
j  merit  of  first  exhibiting  vanity  in  its  true  size  and  colors,  and 
f  surrounded  with  its  proper  consequences. 

**  Vanity,"  he  says,  *•  when  disappointed^  (and  it  is  often  disap^ 
pointed,)  is  exasperated  into  malignity,  and  corrupted  into  envy, 
in  this  stage  the  vain  man  commencei(  a  determined  misantbropiat* 
He  detests  that  excellence  which  he  cannot  reach.     He  detests 
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hid  species,  and  longs  to  be  reyeilged  for  the  ubpardonahle 
Bijustice  he  has  sustained  ki  their  insensibHity  to  bis  merits.  He 
lives  upon  the  calamities  of  the  world ;  the  vices  and  miseries  of 
men  are  his  element  and  his  food.  Virtue,  talentSy  ind  genius, 
are  his  natural  enenaies,  which  he  persecutes  with  instinct 
tive  eagerness^  and  unrelenting  hostility.  There  are  who  dotAt 
the  existence  of  such  a  disposition ;  but  it  certainly  issues  out  of 
the  dregs  of  disappointed  vanity :  a  disease  which  taints  and  Titiates 
the  whole  character  wherever  it  prevails.  It  forms  the  heart  to 
such  a  profound  indifference  to  the  welfere  of  others,  that  what->' 
ever  appearances  he  may  assume,  or  however  wide  the  circle  of 
bis-  seeming  virtues  may  extend,  you  will  infallibly  find  the  vain 
man  is  his  own  centre.  Attentive  only  to  himself,  absorbed  in 
the  contemplation  of  his  own  perfections,  instead  of  feeling  ten* 
demess  for  his  fellow-creatures  as  members  of  the  same  famSy, 
as  beings  with  whom  he  is  appoipted  to  act,  to  suffer,  and  to 
sympathize ;  he  considers  life  as  a  stage  on  which  he  is  performing 
a  part,  and  mankind  in  no  other  light  than  spectators.  Whether 
fie  smiles  or  frowns,  whether  his  path  is  adorned  with  the  rays  of 
beneficence,  or  his  steps  are  dyed  in  blopd,  an  attention  to  self  is 
the  spring  of  every  movement,  and  the  motive  to  which  every  action 
is  referred.  His  apparent  good  qualities  lose  all  their  worth,  by 
losing  all  that  is  simple,  genuine,  and  natural :  they  are  even  press-* 
ed  into  the  service  of  vanity,  and  become  the  means  of  enlarging 
its  power.  The  truly  good  man  is  jealous  over  himself,  lest  the 
notoriety  of  his  best  actions,  by  blending  itself  with  their  motive, 
should  diminish  their  value;  the  vain  man  performs  the  same  ac- 
ti6ns  for  the  sake  of  that  notoriety.  The  good  man  quietly  dis^ 
charges  his  duty,  and  shuns  ostentation ;  the  vain  man  considers 
every  good  deed  lost  that  is  not  publicly  displayed.  The  one  is 
intent  upon  realities,  the  other  upon  semblances :  the  one  aims  U^ 
be  virtuous,  the  other  to  appear  so."' 

'^  The  same  restless  and  eager  vanity  which  disturbs  a  family,  when 
it  is  permitted  in  a  great  national  crisis  to  mingle  with  poHtical  af- 
faird,  distracts  a  kingdom ;  infusing  into  those  entrusted  with  the 
enaction  of  laws  a  spirit  of  rash  innovation  and  daring  emptricisiD^ 
a  disdain  of  the  established  usages  of  mankind,  a  foolish  desire  td 
dazzle  the  world  with  new  and  untried  systems  of  policy,  in  which 
the  precedents  of  antiquity  and  the  experience  of  ages  are  only  con- 
sulted to  be  trodden  under  foot ;  and  into  the  executive  departm^it 
of  government,  a  fierce  contention  for  pre-eminence,  an  incessant 
struggle  to  supplant  and  destroy^  with  a  propensity  to  calumny  and 
suspicion,  proscription  and  massacre."^ 

'  <*  ]VIodern  Infidelity  considered;*'  a  sermon,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  HalL 
*  Hall's  <<  Modem  Infidelity  considered.*' 
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Here,  tbeoi  13  another  source  of  daiiger  to  our  j^oglisb  travelienu 
Vanity,  among  its  other  evil  qualities,  is  of  a  nature  so  highly  in- 
fectious, that  our  countrymen  cannot  breathe  the  air  of  France 
widiout  running  some  risk  of  contracting  itr-of  exchanging  their 
simplicity  for  a  spirit  of  display— of  learning  to  t>e  fops,  m  aiming 
to  be  gentlemen.  What  La  Harpe  said  of  an  individual,  is  true 
of  the  nation  to  which  she  belonged :  ^'  II  est  difficile  d'avoir  moins 
de  sensibility  et  plus  d'^goisme."  And  shall  we  not  tremble  at  th^ 
approximation  to  a  disease  such  as  this  ? 

3.  A  third  blot  in  the  minds  and  manners  of  our  continental  neigh* 
houxBj  is  the  almost  total  disregard  and  disrelish  for  domestic  ptea^ 
$ures  and  virtues.  It  has  been  said  a  thousand  times  of  the  French, 
and  in  general  of  the  southern  nations  of  the  Continent,  that  the 
word  home  is  scarcely  known  among  them.  In  France^  no  on^ 
stays  at  home,  except  to  receive  company — except,  that  is,  to  be  af 
ipuch  in  public  as  though  they  were  not  at  home.  Men,  women, 
and  children,  live  in  public — in  theatres,  and  gardens,  and  promer 
fiades,  and  exhibitions,  and  coffeep-houses.  Of  course,  in  such  a 
state  of  society  the  cultivation  of  domestic  graces  and  virtuef 
Wou)d  be  superfluous.  But  suppose  our  countrywomen,  especially, 
to  contract  this  taste  for  publicity  ;  what  a  blow  would  be  struck  at. 
our  national  happiness !  It  Ts,  next  to  the  favor  of  his  God,  the 
bighjest  joy  of  an  Englishman,  that  he  has  a  bosom  at  home  on 
which  to  cast  hb  sorrows,  and  perplexities,  and  disappointments ; — 
that,  released  from  the  feuds  of  parliament,  or  the  oar  of  professio- 
nal duty,  or  the  din  and  hurry  and  anxiety  of  commercial  specula* 
lion,  he  may  return  to  a  companion  who,  dwelling  amidst  scenes 
of  comparative  repose,  has  been  providing  in  his  own  little  man- 
sion a  baiiv  for  his  aching  heart  and  a  cordial  for  his  exhausted 
powers ; — that,  when  his  jaded  mind  is  sinking  under  the  accumulated 
burdens  of  life,  he  has  a  hand  prepared  to  lead  him  beside  the  ^'  still 
waters  and  green  pastures''  of  heavenly  consolation.  With  this 
apecies  of  <'  pleasures,''  we  fear  that  odier  countries  are  less  ac- 
quainted* But,  who,  that  has  once  tasted  of  them,  will  be  contented 
to  exchange  them  for  the  smooth  indifference,  the  stratagems, 
ibe;  dexterous  double-dealings,  the  subtle  prettinesses  of  foreign 
politeness? 

On  the  subject  of  domestic  '*  virtues"  I  shall  be  satisfied,  y/ifb^ 
9ome  apol<^  for  the  explicitness  of  the  language  in  which  their 
judgment  is  coqveyed,  to  let  two  very  intelligent  travellers  deliver 
difdr  opinion — ^the  one,  as  to  the  state  of  France ;  the  other,  as  to 
that  of  Italy.  The  following  extract  is  from  **  Scott's  Visit  to 
Paris." 

''These  breaches  of  nuptial  fidelity,  it  is  affirmed,  are  less  uni- 
versal at  present  than  they  were  before  the  Revolution ;  but,.  I. be- 
lieve, it  is  doing  no  injustice  to  the  stat^  of  f'Vencjh  mqr^ls  to  say 
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that  tliey  now  constitute  the  nnjoHty  -of  erases  of  cdndact  after  Wedr 
lock  in  the  genteel  circles  of  Paris."'       '    ■  .    .   .,  . 

The  rest  of  the  passage,  although  of  a  still  nlore  decisive  charac- 
ter, is  too  coarse  /or  extraction.  '  ^ 
Mr,  Forsyth,  a  lio  less  keen  observer;  in  his  Observations  on 
Italy,  speaking  of  Florence,  says  that  the  females  ^'keep  the  con- 
versation perpetually  fluttering  on  the  brink  of  obscenity,  and  often 
pass  the  line.  And  again :  **  Cecesbieism,  though  perhaps  as  gene^ 
ral,  is  not  so  formally  legalized  as  at  Naples,  where  the  right  ctf 
keeping  a  gallant  is  often  secured  by  the  marriage  contract;  yet^ 
here,  no  lady  can  appear  in  fashionable  company,  or  before  God; 
widiout  ^uch  an  attendant.  She  leaves  her  husband  and  children 
at  home,  while  her  professed  adulterer  conducts  her  to  church,  as 
if  purposely  tp  boast  before  Heaven  of  the  violation  of  its  dwn 
lawd." 

If  one  half  of  this  is  true,  can  any  motives,  which  are  not  of  the 
weightiest  nature,  justify  Englishmen  in  exposing  the  females  of 
their  family,  especially  by  a  protracted  visic  to  these  countri^,  td 
the  contagiort  of  such  habits  i 

The  truth  is,  that  in  France,  especially,  the  whole  edctcation  and 
discipline  of  the  female  sex  is  directed  to  a  different  object  from 
that  which  is  contemplated  in  England.  A  French  woman  is  edu^ 
cated  simply  and  exclusively  for  display.  No  virtue  will  atdne  for 
the  absence  of  the  power  of  drawing  and  fixing  attention:  scircel^ 
any  vice  will  tarkiish  the  lustre  of  this  power.  What  a  *^  daihning 
proof  of  the  truth  of  these  assertions  has  a  late  trial  in  Prance 
supplied  to  the  surrounding  nations  i  A  woman  had  been  detected 
in  most  infamous  circumstances.  When  brought  to  the  bar,  as  a 
iiritness  in  a  most  awful  case  of  murder,  she  admitted  her  own  in- 
famy— she  repeatedly  perjured  herself— she  insulted  the  jui^ges— ^ 
she  trifled  with  the  lives  of  the  prisoners — she  sported  with  the 
murder  itself— and  yet,  because  she  fainted  at  the  proper  tnonient; 
because  she  encountered  the  queries  of  the  court  with  frontleiBi 
insensibility,  because  she  strutted  over  this  field  of  blood  like  an 
actress-^because  she  played  a  part,  and  spoke  in  tnetaphor,  shie 
was  almost  worshipped  at  Paris  under  the  title  of ''  the  Angel  of 
Destiny.*'  The  judges,  the  lawyers,  the  people,  the  secretarieid  ti 
atat^,  all  exhaudt  the  power  of  language  and  fancy  to  panegyrize 
this  infamous-  woman.—- Such  a  state  of  society  is  little  ishort  of  di 
moral  plague ;  and  no  man  should  hope  to  escape  the  infection  Who. 
rashly  exposes  himself^  or  those  he  loves,  amongst  its  miseriM6 
victims. 

But  I  must  not  dwell  longer  on  the  subject  of  manners,  and 
shall  now  turn  to  the  still  more  important  subject  of  ReUgion* 
1  wduld  be  far  from  pronouncing  any  general  sentence  on  th^ 
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principles  or  priictioe  of  the  popuktion  of  a  mighty;  Bnipire. 
L)oubtles8,  the  Saviour  of  the  World  has  sincere  wdrshippers  id 
every  land  where  temples  are  erected  to  his  honor,  l^ven  in  th6 
countries  where  Popery  appears  to  have  most  eiFectualiy  withered 
the  growth  of  pure  and  spiritual  religion,  many  a  devout  supplicant 
serves  God  by  unconsciously  violating  the  principles  of  a  church 
M^hich  he  does  not  venture  to  dispute  or  examine.  Many  escape 
from  the  mists  of  error  and  impurity  into  the  sunny  region  of  truth 
and  holiness.  But^  admitting  this,  we  shall  risk  nothing  in  assert- 
ing that  France  and  Italy,  and  especially  the  former  tountry,  are 
almost  universally  divided  between  the  most  heartless  infidelity  and 
the  grossest  superstition.  I  shall  dwell  for  a  moment  on  each  of 
these  subjects. 

1 .  And  first,  let  us  touch  on  the  subject  of  mfidelity. — ^The 
court  of  Louis  XIV.  was  the  proper  seed-bed  of  infidel  principles* 
By  exhibiting  a  sort  of  religious  profession  in  combination  with 
ambition,  inordinate  vanity,  and  unbridled  sensuality,  it  could  oot 
but  bring  religion  into  the  most  abject  contempt.  The  preachers 
also,  as  has  been  already  observed,  conspired  to  degrade  the  altars 
Mt  which  they  ministered,  by  casting  upon  them  the  ^ross  offerings 
of  unhallowed  adulation.  It  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  the  preach- 
er **  qui  prouve  la  religion"  or  he  "  qui  la  fait  aimer/*  offended 
the  most,  in  fuming  the  insatiable  monarch  with  the  incense  of  his 
own  applause.  After  the  death  of  this  sovereign  succeeded  a  Re- 
gency, whose  proffigacy  was  the  common  cry  and  bye-word  of  the 
civilized  world.  The  succeeding  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  if  less  coarse-^ 
ly  and  disgustingly  profligate  than  the  Regency,  was  not  less  sen 
6ual  and  inwardly  corrupt :  and  the  constitutional  timidity  and  in- 
dolence of  the  monarch  and  of  his  ministers,  gave  ample  scope  for 
those  stratagems  to  strike  root  downwards,  and  bear  fruit  upwards, 
which  were  to  scatter  the  seeds  of  moral  ruin  over  the  world. 
**  Jpris  nou$/'  said  Madame  de  Pompadour,  '*  le  diluge  ;*'  and, 
jsure  enough,  a  deluge  of  enormities  followed  this  disastrous  reign, 
which  swept  away  every  land-mark  of  religion  and  virtue  in  France^ 
and  threatened  the  utter  annihilation  qf  civilized  society.  This 
is  no  place  to  enter  upon  a  detailed  account  of  conspiracies,  on  the 
banner  of  which  was  inscribed  ''  Ecrasez  Vlnfame^  and  of  whose 
leaders  it  was  the  fond  prediction  that  Christianity  woiUd  in'lesi^ 
than  a  century  be  expelled  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  is  enough 
to  say,  that  as  to  France  herself,  the  prediction  was  well-nigh  ac^ 
curately  fulfilled ;  that,  within  a  very  few  years  of  the  present  mo^ 
ment,  she  endeavoured  to  root  out  every  vestige  of  Christianity 
from  her  soil ;  that  she  erected  a  strumpet  into  a  divinity,  and  wor- 
shipped her  as  the  *'  goddess  of  reason.-'  lict  it  never  be  forgot- 
ten, in  forming  our  present  estimate  of  France,  that  witliin  a  few 
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years  she  exhibited  the  oqly  example  upon  record  .of  a  nation 
of  professed  atheists.  In  what  respects  the  reign  of  Bonaparte 
was  likely  to  recover  this  apostate  country,  let  those  judge  who 
remember  his  own  profession  of  Islamism,  and  the  well-authenticated 
fact  that  on  his  return  from  Elba  he  consigned  the  administratioo 
of  the  new  schools  for  the  education  of  the  poor  to  Camot,  with  the 
express  injunction  that  no  letter  of  the  Bible^  and  no  particle  of 
Christianity^  should  |bc  introduced  into  them.  And  we  venture  to 
say,  that  whoever,  since  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  has  held  any 
textended  intercourse  with  Frenchmen,  will  discover  that  the  adhe- 
rent) of  Bonaparte^  the  great  bociy  of  the  military,  (that  is^^in  fact, 
the  mass  of  the  community^)  are  not  ill-prepared  for  the  deification 
of  any  other  image  or  person  whom  it  may  be  thought  desirable 
to  substitute  for  their  discredited  goddess. 

S.  But  secondly,  where  infidelity  does  not  prevail,  superstiiioif 
has  too  generally  occupied  the  place  of  real  piety.  Look  at  the 
actual  state  of  those  who  are  professed  believers  in  Christianity. 

In  the  first  place,  all  the  mummery  of  Popery  is  retained:  and 
even  spme  ceremonies,  wjiich  the  good  sense  of  Louis  XVI.  had 
rejected,  have  been  restored  by  the  existing  sovereign.  He  is,  by 
a  solecism  in  reform,  attempting  to  force  a  gross  superstition  dowi^ 
the  throats  of  an  infidel  people.  What  a  re-action  must  this  pro- 
duce ! 

In  the  next  place,  there  is  literally  no  Sabbath.  The  Sabbatb 
is  riot  a  day  of  rest,  but  of  increased  dissipation.  The  shops  are 
qperi— the  courts  are  held — the  theatres  are  thronged — publiq 
spows  and  national  celebrations  are  eagerly  multiplied. 

Next,  the  nation  is  sufiering  under  that  general  curse  of  Popery, 
the  detention  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  from  the  mass  of  the  people, 
Thp  great  mass  of  the  nation  is  afflicted  with  a  most  perilous  dis- 
ease: ajad  they  are  forcibly  excluded  from  the  only  fountain  of 
health. 

Add  to  this,  certain  peculiarities,  which  have  deep  root  and  wide 
|;rowth  in  that  neglected  soil. 

Uidicule  is  the  almost  univenal  test  of  truth. — ''A  man  had 
better,**  says  M.  Jouy  (a  gentleman  who  has  given  a  very 
faithful  though  not  very  attractive  sketch  of  the  manners  of  his 
country),  "be  vicious  than  ridiculous." 

Ml  distinctions  of  character  are  corfounded.'^lfo  woman  is 
shut  out  from  society  because  she  has  violated  some  of  the  mo^t 
sacred  duties  \yhich  she  owes  to  it.  .         .  , , 

Vice  is  reduced  to  a  regular  system, — Gross  indecency  is  indeied 
prohibited,  as  being  in  bad  taste ;  but,  in  return,  secret  ppfligacy 
is  recognised  and  licensed.  The  Government  lease  out  Uie  public 
stejvs.'  **  There  is  but  one  Palais  Royal  in  th^  world,*'  say  th? 
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French:  ^Mt is  buppy  for  the  world,"  replies  Mr.  Scot^^'tlii^t 
tb«r0  is  but  po6." 

Now^I  do  not  m^an  to  state  these  as  the  necessary  fruits  of 
,8iip!3rstitiQn ;  but  tb^y  are  its  not  unnatural  concomitants.  A  re- 
ligios  which  substitutes  forms  for  principles  constitutes  a  sort  of 
marsh  bind  iq  morals,  where  every  thmg  noxious  is  generated,  and, 
above  all,  licentiousDess,  simulation,  mock  homage  and  real  con- 
tempt for  all  that  is  great,  and  venerable,  and  holy. 

Ajitbpvgb,  for  reasons  before  stated,  and  especially  from  the  ap- 
prehension of  ext^ding  this  discusuon  beyond  its  legitimate  bounds, 
little  reference  has  be^n  made  to  the  religious  circumstaoces  of  the 
otbier  southern  nations ;  it  need  scarcely  be  added,  that  as  these 
nations  are  ali^ost  exclusively  under  the  influence  of  Popery,  from 
which  many  of  these  evils  flow,  the  same  observations,  to  a  consi- 
derable extent,  apply  to  theni.  Popery  has  an  almost  irresistible 
tendency  to  inflict  the  opposite  evils  of  superstition  and  infidelity, 
wherever  it  prevails.  When  the  religious  authorities  of  a  country 
4leinand  more  than  right  reason  and  conscience  allow  us  to  yield, 
the  obedient  almost  necessarily  become  bigots,  and  the  disobedient 
in6delst.  Free  toleration  would  supply  an  intermediate  spot,  a 
sort  of  border  country,  where  the  dissidents  might  rest ;  but  Po- 
pery does  not  tolerate;  and  the  dissatisfied  have  no  temptation  to 
embrace  any  other  mode  of  religion,  when  it  is  the  common  belief 
of  th^ir  country  that  one  only  can  save  the  soul.  Hence  the  land 
IS  almost  necessarily,  to  a  great  extent,  divided  between  those  who 
believe  every  thing,  and  those  who  believe  nothing.  The  actual 
condition  of  most  Papal  countries  will  be  found  to  substantiate 
these  observations.  The  thick  night  of  unbelief  is  only  here  ai\d 
there  broken  by  the  lurid  glare  of  superstition. 

Having  thus  presented  a  very  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the 
moral. condition  of  a  part  of  the  continental  nations,  I  proceed  to 
our  next  point  of  inquiry. — 

IV.  *'  Whai  are  some  of  the  actual  efects  which  may  be  aniici- 
piotedfrom  the  inAuence  of  these  Continental  visits^  on  the  minds 
and  character  of  our  travellers  7^ — The  brief  observations  I  sh^U 
be  able  to  offer  upon  this  point,  may  be  arranged  under  the  heads 
of  Letters  zdA  Rdig^. 

In  the  first  place :  Although  it  is  obvious  that  considerable  lite* 
rary  advantages  may,  under  some  circumstances,  be  reaped  from 
travelling ;  under  other  circumstances,  many  evils  are  to  be  appre- 
hended. The  advantages  I  will,  as  before,  suppose  to  be  known  : 
let  us  touch  for  a  moment  on  the  disadvantages. 
'  1.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  much  danger  of  learning  to  rest 
satisfied  vffith  supetncial  knowledge. — Many  quit  their  country  witk- 
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^oiit  any  sUch  qualifieathins  i6T  tfateiliilg  aft  t^Ue  Vbem  to  m|> 
.  the  real  advantages  which  it  offers.  Others,  althou^'iUllidied  with 
inai^T  pre-requisitefs  for  ti^vdlti^,  are-sedud^d  from  useftil  piirmiits 
.  by  the  dbsipatiohs  or  attmctibiis  of  fpreigii  comrtrieft.  Othtits^ 
Vho  have  journeyed  with.mdustry  aod  care>  n^gtect^^on  diehr  nMOro, 
to  correct  their  oWb  observations  by  compArilkg  tbeni  viith  the  ob- 
servations of  others ;  and  thus  lose  the  benefit  of  ex^rlence  by  it 
negligence  in  study.  Noir,  in  all  such  ciues  the  tratdter  ^iU^  ii 
spite  of  his  wanderings,  remain  realty  ignbiiant ;  l^t,  vi^  b  Worse, 
he  runs  the  risk  of  continuing  satisfied  widi  his  ign^iMr&nee*  ft  is 
measure  of  information,  however  scanty,  is  just  etftm^  l0'|ii^ 
current  with  many  for  real  knowledge;  a6d  if  tte  cicHinterfek  Will 

I)ass,  few,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  be  at  idi^  6dst  of  prodmng  die 
egitimate  coin. 

2.  The  hdUt  of  rambling  h  apt  to  ecmnuniodfe  a  ^rit  of 
rambling  to  the  mind.-^TI^e  benent  of  diX>8e  pui-siiiitffto  ike  intd- 
lectual  Acuities,  which  collect,  confine,  and  c^oiifcenter  the  inten- 
tion, has  been  universally  admitted.  But  a  chang:e'of  phce,  lafWl 
object,  and  pursuit,  has  the  opposite  tendency  ordiknucting'iind 
dbsipating  attention;  of  scattering  the  (cowers  of  the  mind  atndng 
so  many'sfubjects,  as  to  ^eave  no  fixed  thought  and  detib^atioii  for 

:  any ;  of  teaching  tis  to  cut  those  Gordian  knols  Which  it  is  the 
most  useful  occupation  of  the  understanding  to  untie. 

3.  Another  common  effect  of  travelling,  is  that  of  tempting  ttie 
traveller,  who  is  in  the  constant  hiibit  of  dombitiiiig'j^asure  with 
instruction,  to  abhor  alt  studies  which  cannot  be  thus  dgteeabljf  «tl^- 
sociated. — Every  person^  who  has  watcl^  the  opeVtItions  of  his 
own  mind,  is  conscious  of  the  inebriatiti^  effect  of  tteattaj^i^cieB  6f 
reading  which  is  calculated  ^inly  to  stimetate  i^nd  to  amiisOi.  Hie 
student  thus  stimulated,  finds  great  difficulty  of  returning,  if  I  may 

-'SO  speak,  to  his  sober  cttp^.  But  it  is  peculiar  to  the  thivdl^r  to 
live  under  a  perpetud  stimulus;  to  have  all  his  <<Ai)eetB^iiMl*piir- 
suits  associated  with  attractive  scenes  and^^ents.  IttAhy  tto^ex- 
pected,  therefore,  that  he  Will  find  no  stnriltUfficMty'^ki'exdiftwg- 
ing  his  picturesque  employment  fOr  the  dull-)r6ntilie  of  the  ^4«#y- 
day  student. 

4.  Continental  ti^veHi'ng,  also,  b^s  jpetrhaps  a  teil46n<^t0  4E(fl»M 
men  rather  to  an  elegant  and  trifling  spedes  oftitM^tii^ythan  to 

'  those  more  hardy  and  profound  pu'rsiitts,  ithich  invoke  the  highest 
interests  and  duties  of  nftfin.-^'A  taste  JMe^i  for  tbie  Vne  Mis,  for 
the  classics,  for  ma^y  of  the  p>ur8uil^  Whkh  eifibOlU^  life  ttiay 
often  be  both  itispired  And  nourished  On  thife  bttiiks  of  tfie  Tiber,  or 
amidst  the  wild  sublki^ities  of  the  Alps.  Nor  ^m  I  by  tHy  means 
disposed  to  undervakte  any  attainments  by  wli^ch  life  maybe <8trip- 
J;>ed  of  its  grossness,  or  its  innocent  delights  be  denitti]^^.  ^  t  the 
same  time,  it  is  fjossible  to  polish  onr  i^ind  at  the  e^ease  6f  its 
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l^arrow  ^1^4  Mi|^ipce ;  to  ^crifiee  aH  the  hardy  and  oiascaUoa 
qfLialij^  0S  tim  iiBti^Uept  at  ^l|e  skriiie  of  unagim^tion ;  to  |;aze  awigf 
Oixr  ufnfli^^t^ndifiga ;  to  cpostime  some  of  the  most  precioQ9  y^x% 
of  Jifie  up  a€2|rc)^  pf  Jabprious  notbings^  in  deciphering  what  opgb^ 
iKf  pref  lo  Ipe  ^pcipbapr/^d^  in  forgfet^ing  all  t|iat  oqgbt  to  be  remein- 
bei^  4ip4ff<Qi^efVBJbeiiiig  n|ttch  that  oanno^  ^  too  soon  forg^tten-^ 
(to  fa^m  tp  our  cpjiHHl?  ^^  ^l^  ^^ri/re  purveyor  to  the  M^oM^r^ 
HPI^tB  of  a  cUeMip^  i^>  bjUit  wit^  a  heartless  indifference  to  all 
tboa^  fwflrf  topics  which  coppapd  the  attention  of  senatesi  or  exr 
hatust  the  energies  of  the  patriot  and  the  preacher.  It  is  men  of 
h^spne^  Ihat  ,ovr  cpuoj^?  ceqw^s;  and  their  place  will  •be  il|  iH|ip- 
pl|i^^  gmopf^l  ioopyifts  of  il^  wom-9Mt  gn^ce  ai^  npAJesjty  <rf 
i^mcii^m  Gf?e<^  and  Rofne. 

So  jn^icb  ibr  the  lit^ry  dm^era  ^o  which  soi^e  of  oar  tra?^l- 
Jw  tppep*  to  t]ie  ejqpo^edf  hk  i^  ^ext  t^ro  to  tl^  more  impor- 
tant tcipicf  /oi  m^afs  and  rejlji^xm. 

HipK^)  a^^n^  it  is  by  ^o  means  difficult  to  imagHie  c^s  ^i  whic^ 
;t^¥«41ing  mny  ,be  jiiro^uctiva  of  great  moral  adva,nt^e8.  ^e  rapk^ 
tib^  laKimsitBpces,  d^  preparation,  the  p^nili^  teniper^  taste,  apd 
^aibitp  of  .^,U|ivel{eo  ^Q  company  in  w^h  be  travels^  4ie  places 
^•wfaiqh  .1^  stQps-*r4hey|e,  f^wl  other  like  p<^t8,  must  hare  rni^cb 
<M^bt  in  mi  cM^iw  M  to  the  jxroliable  requl^  of  the  expeditiqn. 
4n^tanc^  4^y  ^e  cp^M^yed^  in  which  a  journey,  pursifed  wkh  a 
due  reg^4  to  ^all  these  circuinstances^  may  .assist  in  liberalizing'  the 
jpiiMl;  in  forming  it  to  iad^pfsudent  bat^ts  of  tbu[]|kin^  at^d  s^c^Qg.; 
|in«comoHini(¥tting  annore  Jcind  an^  .carbolic  spirit;  in  lifting  the 
.aciul,  by  tbe  <;ontempl)stion,of  all  the  gjociesof  the  universe,  |p  itji 
.Grai|t  Anthpr  and  Architect.  Jtis,  indeed,  offeo  usefpl,  to  those 
i^bose  p^ipds  I|ave4^epjcran^d  or  stinted  by, the  prejudices  qf  ^ 
4^ifi|w  education,  to  esci^  frqm  this  pet^  comer  of  the  earth ; 
tpt^^ !^ir I9t^fid  among  the  prpdig^s  qf  oreiation ;  to ^lU'vey  (t^ 
^^t ffjiq^ily  pif  Gpd  distributed  over  die  f^e  of  nature;  and  , to 
kMlfll)  ifrom  the  .ohi^ciictars  pf  tenderpess  and  mercy  with  which 
jtxrmr  *9ppt  is  pregnant,  son^e  fresh  lesson  of  f ori[>earance  and  lov^e 
^paUpOp^pjuipd*  But|  eyen  with  this ^s  a  counterpoise,  the  moral 
fdaiigers<pf  ft  tiiaveU^  seem  greatly  to. preponderate  over  Ms  mor^l 

9i4v^Btaees. 

^pris^in  t)}e,^9t  p^pe,  expose^l  to  a  wjbplly  rxeyi  d;sss  pf  ten\p- 
^Ui^pmh  91^iog  outof  the;$road,  j^ked,  ^ndsbam^^ss  jiro^/ga^  f^ 
forei^  fTtamzers.— Upon  tl^is  ppjial^  for  obvio/tis  reasons,  it  is  ipt- 

}He  li^-anpr^over,  pectdiarly  exposed  to  the  influence  of  a  wide- 
[fipreiid  and  dfep-rooted  infide^iy.  And,  eBpecia^y,  if  he  belong  to 

ft  Hterary  class^i^  discovers  the  M^ks  of  literature  to  be  peculiarly 
Jl^ff  cipdi ^ifiji^ .  this  ispirit.    And  perhiyps,  wijtb  much  national  mau- 

vatse  hoiUe,  and  with  little  comparative  facility  in  neasoning  in  a 
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foreign  language,  he  may  find  himself  able  to  saj  less  m  defence  of 
the  strongest  points  in  religion  than  the  meanest  dabbler  in  JKa- 
lectics  is  able  to  say  against  them.  And,  by  degrees,  mistaking  his 
own  infirmity  for  the  infirmity  of  the  cause  of  which  he  is  so  de- 
fective a  champion^  he  surrenders  the  faith,  which  has  stood  the 
test  of  ages,  the  scrutiny  of  the  most  profound  examiners,  and 
which  has  carried  millions  in  peace  and  honor  through  aO  the  statgi^ 
of  life^  and  will  present  them  calm  and  undbmayed  at  the  tribunal 
of  theu*  God.  The  instances  are  not  rare  in  which  the  whole  of 
this  process  has  taken  place. 

If  the  traveller,  in  hb  endeavours  to  escape  from  the  hazardous 
region  of  infidelity,  betake  himself  to  the  circles  of  more  orthodox 
society,  he  b  there  assailed  by  an  opposite  danger.  Perhaps  what- 
ever measure  of  religion  he  may  himself  possess,  is  seatied  chiefly 
in^  hb  imagination,  and  b  therefore  reauy  to  retreat  before  any 
£urer  vbion  which  may  present  itself  to  his  fancy :  and,  perhaps^ 
he  'may  discover  thb  more  seducing  spectacle  in  Popery  itself. 
Pious'  minds,  of  more  susceptibility  than  strength,  and  the  slaves 
of  impressions  rather  than  the  simple  and  sober  scholars  of  Christy 
can  scarcely  fail,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  have  their  attention  arrested 
and  their  affections  interested  by  some  of  the  solemnities  of  the 
Roman  Church.  A  celebrated  living  German  poet  is  said  to  have 
embraced  Popery  from  having  seen  a  funeral  procession  issue  at 
midnight  from  a  church,  followed  by  a  picturesque  train  of  monks 
with  torches,  whose  dim  lustre  flashed  across  their  vvan  counte- 
nances and  solemnly  lighted  up  the  ancient  edifice  which  towered 
above  Aem,  and  whose  chaunt  seemed  nothing  less  than  the  re- 
quiem of  angels  to  the  soul  of  the  dead.  Others  have  looked  them- 
selves into  Popery  at  the  solemnity  of  the  Papal  benediction  at 
Rome ;  when  the  Pontiff  appears,  as  it  were,  suspended  in  th^ 
air,  and  pronounces  his  blessing  on  the  universe,  and,  at  die  firing 
of  cannon,  the  whole  of  the  innumerable  multitude  collected  before 
him  prostrate  themselves  as  one  man  in  his  awful  presence.  Others, 
of  a  timid  cast  of  mind,  are  perhaps  frightened  out  of  Protestant- 
ism into  Popery  by  the  solemn  bodings  of  some  smooth  and  solemn 
priest,  who  with  an  air  of  infallibility  denounces  everlasting  nun 
upon  every  soul  which  is  not  within  the  pale  of  the  Roman  Church. 
If  such  instances  of  apostacy  from  a  pure  to  a.coirtipt  Ikith  ar^ 
rare,  I  myself  have  known  cases  sufficient  to  convince  me  that  the 
da^er  is  not  by  any  means  chimerical. 

'Die  main  temptation,  however,  of  the  traveller,  is  not  perhaps 
to  any  open  and  violent  rejection  of  the  faith  of  hb  fiUhers,  but 
rather  to  such  an  adulteration  of  the  fundamental  principles  and 
precepts  of  his  religion  by  an  infusion  of  Popery,  or  to  such  li 
complete  though  secret  surrender  of  them,  as  to  render  fab  pro- 
of little  or  no  value. 
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CiOiittder  liow  nmnj  diconistaiices  tend  to  tbi^  formidable  result. 

The  traveller,  generally  speaking,  is  excluded  from  all  means  of 
public  instruction,  and  tnerefore,  from  all  the  checks,  warnings,  en- 
couragements>  and  exhortations,  which  these  merciful  provisions  for 
our  spiritual  welfiuie  are  calculated  to  supply.  He  may  wish  to 
'^  go  up  to  the  house  of  hb  God,''  but  perhaps  wishes  it  in  vain. 
He  may  wander  on  mountains  which  never  listened  to  the  bells  of 
the  Sabbath ;  or  may  dwell  in  cities  where  the  still  voice  of  truth  is 
stifled  1^  superstition  and  mummery.  He  may  halt  in  a  spot,  either 
ifvhere  mere  is  no  religion,  or  where  religion  is  degraded  to  a  mere 
pantomime.  And  who  can  calculate  the  probable  effects  of  such  a 
change  of  circumstances,  especially  if  of  long  duration  ? 

In  the  next  place,  he  lives  in  countries  of  which  it  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  say,  that  **  they  keep  no  Sabbath ;''  where,  at  leasts  the 
dissipation  of  one  part  of  the  day  is  calculfited  in  the  strongest  de- 
gree to  neutralize  every  conceivable  benefit  of  the  other — where 
any  possible  syark  of  religion  which  may  be  kindled  by  what  may 
be  ter^ied  a  very  heavy  ^<  spectacle"  performed  by  the  priests  in 
die  mprning,  is  thoroughly  and  almost  inevitably  extinguished  by  a 
far  gayer  and  more  attractive  species  of''  spectacle"  in  the  evening. 
Let  those  who  have  felt  the  powerful  influence  of  the  Sabbath  upon 
themselves,  in  prompting  holy  resolutions,  in  stimulating^  the 
drowsy  affections,  in  quickening  the  dull  conscience,  in  solemniang, 
instructing,  strengthening,  consoling,  sanctifying  the  heart — decide 
what  must  be  die  result  of  even  a  temporary  suspensioi)  of  all  the 
benefits  of  this  sacred  day*  ^ 

Again ;  the  traveller  resides  for  the  most  part,  in  countries  where, 
from  various  causes,  and  especially  from  the  vices  of  the  religious 
orders,  a  religious  profession  is  to  a  considerable  extent  identified 
with  hypocrisy  and  priestcraft,  and  where  he  must  feel  it  no  smaH 
difficulty  to  maintain  a  respect  for  that  which  it  is  the  general  usage 
to  suspect  and  despise. 

Add  to  these  the  following  new  sources  of  temptation ;-— that  he 
IS,  perhaps,  far  more  drawn  into  promiscuous  society  than  when  at 
home;  mat  he  has  less  opportunity  of  knowing  the  real  character 
and  designs  of  those  with  whom  he  associates ;  that  he  has  strong- 
er inducements  to  frequent  even  the  more  questionable  scenes  of 
public  amusement;  that,  as  a  stranger,  he  has  little  or  no  character 
to  sustain ;  that  he  lives  in  that  state  of  perpetual  whirl  and  dissi- 
pation the  least  favorable  to  reflection,  to  meditation,  to  prayer; 
that  his  moral  superiority^  to  most  of  those  around  biin  is  likely  to 
betray  him  into  high  notions  of  himself ;  that  he  is  possibly  without 
friends  to' advise,  or  ministers  to  instruct,  or  restraints  to  control 
him;  and  it  is  surely  po  evidence  of  timidity,  or  bigotry,  or  home- 
bred narrowness,  to  anticipate  the  most  serious  resulcs  from  the 
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opmiiiinot  Vbele  cbitibihed  &m^h:  I9\$?  ft  ftlUfc  )^^«¥^ocl 
chizeh  t6  be  sileiit  i^hen  so  large  a  jproporltBh  cX  oui'iii6lrb1ttfclIi. 
gedt  countrymen  are  aboult  to  be  iubjectatl  b  thisimvtei  ptdt^^H^ 
Siis,  *'  expermentum  crucisT — npbn.theiir  mofaft  aihd  faii^.— ^Itlr, 
indeed>  no  small  evil  that  two  milfibnis'iind  a  Kaif  bf  Ih^h^tioiM 
property  have  been  now  for  t\iro  years  mmualfy  coifemniediiiibl^a 
coijintries,  and  at  a  hioment  wben  buf  looihs  ^nd'obi*  lit66rerbli^Vt 
been  standing  still  for  want  of  eib^loyment.  It  ik  no  ^i^iSl  evil, 
that^  at  a  period  when  ttie  standard  of  disloyalty  and  eotfftiMota  #a^ 
nnftirled^  our  nobles  and  gientry  had  die^erted,  in  ^tiest  6f  indtAitkih 
Scenery  and  Rbman  relics,  the  pbsts  at  wbibh  Miey  oo^  t^  liate 
rallied  the  shimbering  patriotism  of  llieir  country.  It  is  no  sn^all 
ievil,  that,  when  bhisphemy  lifted  ber  voice  in  ib^  larid,  mMy  of 
th6se  teachers  by  whom  it  ought  to  have  been  stifled 'wterfe  %tiiAyit% 
the  picturesque  amidst  the  gkciers  of  Switzerland.  B6t  ^H  ^^s^ 
evils  are  as  nothing,  in  comparison  of  th^e  Act  which  it  hlis  be^ 
the  object  of  these  pages  to  establish,— that  we  are  tbreateried  with  the 
demoralization  of  a  hrge  aAd  important  body  o!f  out*  cbunfryrnen^^ 
Ithat  this  plague  spot  appeatrs  already  tipbn  some-^that1h^>$hiS  %i 
giiaduaOy  circulating— -&at  we  may  expect  every  day  to  hzve  tthpii^ 
out  u^6n  our  shores  fresh  cbateriab  for  dHfosinjg  this  thoftli  pet^ 
lenc^  tin '<  thd  whole  head  shall  be  kick,  ^Ad  the  whole  teakt 
fbint.''  Other  causes  may  perhaps  assist  in  ^dme  noieastlre  to  <Atedk 
lis  prc^gress;  but  there  is  evidently  much  cause 'for  alarm. 

y.  The  point  at  which  we  have  now  arrived  leads  'natt^^By  t6 
the  last  subject  of  inquiry — viz.  "  Whether  the  evil aSn^s  df^dny 
probable  remedy  T* 

And  here,  as  1  conceive,  in  thfe  first  jilace,  that  some ^fthrel%ho 
ought  to  stay  at  home ;  and,  secondly,  that  sotne  i^hp^ight  latli^- 
'ftilly  travel,  neglect  the  precautions  for  travelling  safety;  I^hall 
take  the  liberty  of  briefly  notidng  each  of  ihe^e  cases. 

And,  first,  1  would  address  myself  to  those  the  redsbnsi  fdr^hose 
emigratiou  do  not  appear  as  decisive  to  some  Others  as  ^to  ^them- 
selves. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  ask  of  such  {Persons,  *^hat  ts  j^oiir  ttio- 
tive  for  quitting  your  owti  country  to  pay  a  vidit  of  aliy-lingth^ 
another? 

We  quit  it  (lay  some)  for  *^  ^condiwy  ^i— This  ptfe  <5ari*iot*fe 
confidently  urged  in  the  face  of  recent  accounts  frokn  Aose^hb 
liave  visited  the  same  scenes,  and  who  tell  us  that  the  ehai^  to 
travellers  are  in  many  cases  exorbitant.  Besides,  is  it  necessary, 
'or  just,  to  tiy  the  effects  of  economy  in  another  country,  whenyoU 
liave  not  as  yet  tried  them  in  your  own  ? 

Is  the  plea  ^^ health?" — ^your  own  health,  or' the  faeddi  ofthos^ 
you  love  l — Doubtless  there  are  cases  where  this  plea  may  be  fao- 
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the^flulybQlliSy  burden.o^  sucb.  Yldnd^n 
tii»».^fe!y  whi<>b  tli^y  are  gui^^d.  or  the 
b«at  ^Q  pil]Ctu0,  Tbi^  is  ^  casie  in  which 
^jbfiir  cop^ckdcf^  mi  toi  the  dir^ction^  pf 
stead  pf  c»fttelild\ng  wiA  tbem,  I  will  c< 
iug  srf Gqo,  Apdpvc^i^  W^e^sa  ii^hicb 
them  m  their  piMuous  a^^  o^eUncbofy 

eii«fi,rTr:P^b9pj|  howfV^,  t  «W  be  per<nitt^d  to  suggest^  to  soipe 
of  oiy  uPtr^v^lkd  rj^iadcJrs^  tb?^^  U^e  ^|ntef  inpntbs  in  ^aanjf  parts  of 
lb«  CpfUinept  ar^  xpor^  tr^ip^i  tP  those  ^ccustop^e^  to  tjie  comforts 
of  an  English  fir^-^jde,  tb^n  ajl  ^e  g^les  of  our  cburlish  climate, 
And|  IP  jiPippier^,  I  ipanqot  b,«|  c;o^?eil(e  tbaj  <he  clpar  and  burning 
amis  of  the  Soutb  must  b^  ^  likely  to  injure  a^  to  restore  a  weak 
9QP^titutipp,  Cb^rle^  II.,  it  is  well  known,  was  accustomed  to 
iHi^ptsap  ^t  ^ngUnd  ^as  tlk  fipest  climate  \^  the  world>  because 
U  sppi^ied  pipr(^  hoprs.  |b§n  apj  Qfber,  in  every  day,  in  \\b\eh  a 
V\9P  P)igbt  gelt  air  apd  i^yefqij^^.  And  let  no.  man  expect  to  see. 
gmener  YftU^ys  apd  fresb^r  oiQMpJains,  or  Jp  patch  clearer  breezes, 
tbm  ^99^  ¥fbi<^b  iPvit^  u$  wilbip  our  own  seq-gjft  coupt^J.  Healtb 
ift  hy  ttQ  tp^ps  ^  crfiftn  fpppd  p  it  is  expep^ecj,  by  »  change  of  cli- 
XWte  ftPd  9Pil.  Pbysiiciap^  baye  lately  epiployed,  with  astonishing 
h^cg§9^9  aRpbcatic»#  for  hg^^ipg  tbe  y^ry  class  of  patients  before 
difi|](aUd^ed  tP  di^  ip  nif>re  rela^in^  climates,  i^i^d  in  those  less 
dpubtlpl  .ca9i$3>  yih^T'^  there  is  .refispn  to  f^ar  tb^t  tbe  patient  is  af- 
^Qted  n^itb  SPIp'e  ipcprabl^  diseas^,  sMfely  ^t  is,  generally  speaking, 
^  bar^^bip*  to  drivp  opt  the  spfferftr,  perhaps  without  a  single  com- 
pupipp,  ii^ou)  tbp  cir^lis  pf  .tbp^i^  who  |pv^  him  and  of  tfiose  helovej^ 
-t—^PTply  it  y^  happiest,  apd  best,  ip  spcb  ^  case,  to  sink  surrounded 
by  d(;<r.  friends,  by  (be  niipi^t^rs  of  tbe  cbprch  to  whicb  we  belong,, 
ii^itbip.the  reach  pf  wise  instruction,  of  tender  consolation,  and  of 
tbpup  sa/QTPd  elepa^nts  which  are  the.prejcious  mepiprlals  of  *^Hipi 
who  loved  us  and  gave  himself  for  us.'^  But,  even  in  such  cases, 
j.^ppld  ppt  pre^ppip  bf^r^y  to  cHctate  to  ^he  afflicted.  The  course 
of  di^ea^e  is  upcertaui ;  and  even  in  the  wors^t  cases,  the  acbjng 
b.eart  coptinup^  tP '^  hope  against  hope.'^  In  spcb  circunistances, 
90d  wb^re  ^e  spfferi^r  19  not  dismissed  to  wither  alone,  but  carries* 
abrpad  witli  bim  thp  tender  guardians  of  his  soul  and  body — friends 
Yfho  ,will  phe.^  hipi  in  the  hour  of  depression,  and  point  his  eye  to 
the  only  SQW/ce  of  peape  and  joy — I  have  no  complaint  to  niake ; 
blilt  desire  ratber  to  mingle  piy  grief  and  niy  wishes  and  niy  prayers, 
wilb  idi/e  mourpers,  lyhatpv^  soil  they  water  with  their  tears,  and. 
pnder  whatever  sky  they  bend  their  knee  to  the  conipassiop^te- 
Father  of  a  guilty  and  afflicted  world. 
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maoj  of  our  wanderers  in  foreign  conolrifls  of  8iich'dtlnitibii  »b  Io 
warrant  the  indulging  any  weU-fouoded'  hope  of  sock  impraioo 
ment  i  Have  they  the  (previous  qiHiii6catioii0  for  tuch  an  expedi- 
tion i  Have  they  well  digested  the  ssg^ing  of  Lord  Bacoa^  Aat 
^^  to  journey  in  a  country  of  which  we  do  not  know  tlie  language, 
fi  to  go  to  school,  and  not  to  travel  V*  Have  they  coefiiHy  consi- 
dered fbe  pre-reqnisites  for  travelling  stated  by  one  of  die  most  in- 
teresting and  intelligent  travelicrs  of  the  present  day  ?■ 

Is  the  nlea  ^  mpravememt  tf  your  cmidrenl^^^To  aay  i 
of  the  risks  to  which  diey  must  be  eiposed  abroad,  it  is  an  i 
table  fret  that  this  country  contains  the  best  masters  of  evisry  iLiiid 
•^or  this  simple  reason,  that  it  is  best  able  to  pqr  them. 

Some  indivkluals,  however,  may  have  pleas  for  tnnrdling  fiur 
stronger  than  any  of  these — pleas  so  stroi^,  indeed,  thst  I  flii|ht 
have  no  more  the  inclinatiott  than  the  power  to  resist  them.  WiH, 
dien,  sudi  persons  forgive  me,  if  I  venture^  in  eonchision,  to  say  a 
lew  words  by  way  of  **  caution**  to  tfaem  i  Sbodd  the  nawritint 
which  follow  appear  to  some  of  them  exceedingly  <dM0Q8  and 
common-place,  I  may  at  least  plead  the  apology  for  them  and  for 
.mysdf,  that  I  am  speaking  to  dieyoungas  wdl  as  to  the  more  ma- 
ture ; — that  die  most  obvious  precepts  are  c^en  not  only  the  saest 
knportant,  but  the  easiest  forgotten ; — and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fiwt, 
many  who  on  this  side  of  the  water  have  eii|oyed  the  reputation  ^ 
very  nrofound  moralists,  appear,  by  some  property  it  may  l>e  aap- 
posed  of  the  soil  of  the  Continent  to  forget  even  ^plakiest  maxims 
of  morali^  die  instant  they  have  planted  tbdr  foot  on  a  foreign  shoit* 

Assuining,  dierefore,  that  some  reader  of  dMse  remarks,  after 
considering  this  objections  to  a  somewhat  protracted  visit  to  the 
Continent,  discovers  ade^ptte  reasons  for  such  an  expedition,  ( 
would  humbly  submit  to  his  attention  the  few  folbwiiqp  fery  sim^e 
iprecaution^^recautions  which  he  wiU  at  once  discover  to  havea  dis- 
tinct reference  to  some  of  the  dangers  that  have  been  already  enn* 
merated. 

In  the  first  place,  let  him  labor  to  ground  Umfdffirmly  m  tke 
Evidences  of  Mellon. — A  man  in  many  instances  does  not  disco- 
ver the  unsoundness  of  die  foundation  on  wUcii  his  foith  is  erected, 
tUl  it  is  assailed  by  some  desperate  trial.  If  he  AoM  make  thnt 
discovery  first  in  a  foreign  country,  surrounded  by  the  enemiea  of 
religion,  and  deprived  of  its  ordinary  supports,  only  one  residV^>*d 
that  die  most  fatal,  could  be  anticipated.  Let  hinl,  tben^  wkb.  a 
view  to  such  assaults,  take  nothii^  for  rranted  in  religion;  but 
solemnly  inquire,  before  he  converses  wiA  infidels,  why  be  JMiaeif 
is  a  believer. 

■  Preface  to  Eustace. 
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'  In  ihe nert  fdace^  let  him  ittifefe  atfmejud  c^mtptkni  qf  the 
realoifwtiomto  FoD0»y.^*^TIm  spirit  of  thfr  tif»et.  «|lpears  .k 
mny  iiutUMms  to ooiBbuie^  wbbnMcb  enmity  loP9pi6t8  m. mfii» 
mttdh  indiffBtciiee  to  tbe  prinpiplet  of  their  reiifkiB.  We  shall  cb 
wdl^Lcooceive,  to  rev«rtethe<Nrder.of :0«r  ieetiogs  «§  to  these 
peintt;  anlto  mriti^  with. much  ohmriw  t^  the  men^  an  nmhendiiig 
wd  inveterate  boitilkj  to  their  priocqiles*  The  £ieti  which  com- 
pel in  to  draw  the  lioe  of  demmintioii  breed  and  de^  betweea 
onnelves  and  thit  bodjr  of  Christtans^  is  not  that  Pa|H8ta  are  not 
often  coMcitbtious^  seiAoue,  and  detoot  men,  but  that  timj  hold 
mnmona  which,  by  their  necessary  consequences,  in  a  measoie 
shake  the  fery  femdatioiB  of lfaeHGki^l->-»that  dwy  too  coffUMbly 
substitnto  ^  form  for  Aespint  of  rehgion^->that  tibey  o£fef  uniwar- 
nmtpd  homq^e  to  the  mother  of  Chnst^that  they  soiSer  many  si|b- 
oMKaato  media^otsto  nsorpthe  office  6[  dieSoi^  of  Gad-*-4bat  thqr 
subvert,  by  a  variety  of  inventimis,  thai  doctrine  of  justificatioo  by 
faith  which  the  great  father  of  the  Reforamtion  hes;righlly  temied 
'*  ariieubm  wUmiU  out  eadeniu  eecleM^'— that  they  lock  up  fmm 
tfie  eyes  of  the  community.the  volume.of  eternal*  truth.  JjBt  t^  Ma 
familiaiize  himself  with  these^  which  are  Ae  real  objeeliQns  to  dm 
Cbmdi  of  fiom^  and  it  may  be  hoped,  diat  her  gaujiy  pngemts^ 
wmi  her  pietufed  walk,  her  monks, :imd  trains,  and  choirs,  and  pro- 
<^jMsions,  wiU  all  sweep  before  him,like  tbe  shadowy  ^ores  i^a.ri- 
sion  wh&:h  ere  soon  to  meltand  vanish  in  the  beamsof  &e  rising dirir. 

In  tbe  next  place,  let  ^traveller  daUy,  humbly,  hotusifyf  le- 
riomsfy,  foriihnm^  P^o^er,  and  mitk  wmverted  attemtim,  simdjf 
the  nohf  Scripkires:  endeavouring  tocoUectftom  them  atioHnt 
to  sustain  bis  own  piety,  and  weapons  to  repel  the  irrdigioiis  as- 
saults, of  t>diers. 

Next,  let  him  increase  A^  primte  smpUeaiions  to  the  Throme  of 
Mercy  in  proportion  to  that  dearth  of  public  means  of  indtmction 
mncfer  which  he  suffers  in  hii  new  drcnmstances.  He  has  changed 
lua  cdui^  ;  hut  the  God  of  his  country  equally  *^  Murounds  him 
on  all  sides,  and  touches  him  at  evoy  point.*^  Let  him  live  as  in  HU 
presence,  and  haJbatuaUy  and  fennsntly  sedL  his  mm^  and  assistance. 

In  like  manner,  let  him  bind  himself  by  the  molt  solemn  oUi- 
Mtions,  imSer  no  cUtumstanoei  towokOe  thesmetity  of  the  Sai* 
iath^--^  travdlii^,  by  secular  employments^  by  pfomisemms 
socie^,  b^  viritii^  gtdleries,  museums,  (ndaoes,  and  for  less  by  a 
pairidpation  in  the  amusements  by  wUch  the  thy  is  desecrated  all 
over  t^  Continent.  The  first  step  in  a  traveller's  doirafsdl^  tl 
ordinarily  some  cowar^  concession  of  the  priocqiles  of  his^ountiy 
us  to  this  sacred  day.  jLet  it,  Aen,  be  saovdfy  and  scrupuloasly 
observed;  and  the  senrices  of  his  church,  even  if  he  is  ;alone>  be 
performed ;  so  that  the  habit  of  meeting  bis  God  on  this  day  may 
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liifl  «f  tht^  ytliriom  pimlcgef  it  w«idd  ||am  eojojed  «t  htiln, 

l»tlM  sextpkMyV^  the  Innrdlev  bmUe  kU  cmwiomfy.  The 
piMMt  ffdleo  coaJMion  of  mam  ia  ii^  part,  the  neiuk  «f  liabridfed 
emacitj^;  «mI  ii  dtske to  sm^  lo  kmom^  aad  to  tij  ikioga  forbids 

AbtOBii,  piorpeliMd  provocatifps  mqtl  be  •uppied  ta  thii  thiraij^ 
pmJQO  of  iour  nature}  and  be  wAa  indidgea  it  If  Bttaag  «Feiy 
Mafff  wiU  probabfy  see  nttcb  tbat  ought-  imer  to  be  aeeii,  mad 
iiom  iMttch  of  Jwl^  every  geodi  and  adie  aaai\  ■hoaM  anfeignedljp 
diiire  to  be  igimaat. 

'Neit>  let  oar  tvavdlem  bpmme  ^  mfftraximatianii  to  what  ja 
f0P^0fi|g>^--43ir  Tboauw  More  paid  of  Ae  caauittfly  diat  it  vms  tbttx 
oAee  U>HaQh^^puunpn^adfeo€a$mmlioea^a4)€eigBe,smep0^ 
tati^  bow  aear  a  laaa  may  apjpioacb  to.aia  mtbe«t  aeteally  ain^ 
Hia^/^  Af  Mor§  miiobietoua  leMpa  it  ia  impoBfiUey  1  c^oc^B;,  ta 
ataiv^  ^t^jpaaA  buiiaeaa  of  life  ia  to  ddaw  a  ifide  and  atidng 
Mat  Wween  otfMeWea  and  ftbe  path  of  diaobadiQaoa  to  the  will  of 
Gol  \  and  the  best  meaoa  of  pufMung  this  objcet,  is  ji^t  by  aplit* 
tfa^baira  is  iiiprafit]f^-^b^  fan^ring  oiee  diatiaetiona^  aad  oreatiiig 
iavidble  ^ffmncea-*4Hit  by  cuhi^Dgy  and^  the  aaaiatanca 
of  iiody-a  apint  of  i«al  l^i^a  and  devotioa  to  hiok  .  Love  ia^  alter 
all,  lie  best  pasMiat,  aad  will  aettle  a  tfaomai|d  paiots  aUc^  faeart-» 
ItianAioolH&eBj,  aad  philosophers  ao  called^  will  ccmtaae  to  ai»ie 
liHr  lifer* 

Fiaally^  let  the  traveller  reneaiber  Ih^  ia  t|  called  noi  to  itn^ 
paHtht  frimcifki  qp  heMts  afforei^  mUiom  im^  his  own,  bui 
U  €sport  to  4k(m  lea  favored  co^nes  ike  pfinfiples  and  praoiicee 
^  he  has  learned  at  Aome.^— The  political  conatitutioa  of  Great  Bri- 

tiin«^the  parity  of  her  iq^ligioua  orf edr^^he  free  circuIfUion  of 
BiUea^  orthe  foraHilaiiiea  pf  thedmrch^andof  other deToat|KM>ka 
"Hbeaeniewtet  grave  eharaeter  of  bar  .popidaticHir-?ther  insobyr 
iilaatioa— her  conipanitivt  exeoiptbn  from  ^  atonq  which  haa 
receady  **  awept  over  the  pe^,  like  a  Lemnter/'  ^kbg  the 
temdalioaa  of  i^bgioa  to  ^dieir  utmoat  dept^  ;<-niA  theae  circamf 
alanceaWecdMiiured  ip  loaM  degree  to  elev^  hsr  ia  moral 
raak  aboi^  the  ether  aatioaa  of  Surape.  Now,  U  the  iaM^utf 
of  a  eiwiized  Cphi^  ehiync^  to  twfel  among  ^vagea,  he  deea  not 
dream  of  degrading  bimself  to  their  hajbita-^e  does  not  bore  his 
nose,  aor  tear  offKs  clothing,  ncur  dine  npoo  dbe  companions  of 
Us  Mpechtion,  nor  <hoke  his  decayed. parient  in  the  mud  of  a  lirer; 
^*«bttt  he  strives  ^  cherish  in  these  barbarians  a  lote  of  eleanbaeas, 
Und  refinement,  and  gentleness,  and  morality;.^  thus  gently  lean 
^m  ap'to  -the  habits  and  tastes  of  cultmted  men.  In  like  man- 
oer,  when  the  rest  of  Europe  has  sunk  below  our  jomi  country  iq 
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the  scale  of  morality,  it  is  not  just,  nor  humane,  nor  religious,  nor 
sound  philosophy,  nor  common  sense,  to  descend  to  their  moral  bar* 
barisms.  It  is  our  wisdom  and  our  duty  to  ^shew  them  a  more  ex« 
cellent  way ;"  if  possible,  to  rouse  diem  from  their  criminal  slum- 
bers, and  call  them  up  to  their  proper  level  in  the  rank  of  humanity, 
England  has,  for  a  considerable  period,  under  a  far  Mistier  Ruler, 
swayed  the  political  destinies  of  Europe;  and  shall  she  now  truckle 
to  receive  her  morals  at  the  hands  of  the  vanquished — to  receive 
from  them,  opinions  and  practices  which  have  been  the  very  ele- 
ments of  their  own  degradation  and  ruin?  Shall  we,  having  planted 
our  banner  in  the  very  heart  of  Europe,  sit  down  in  their  Capua, 
and  there  unlearn  all  the  principles  in  the  strength  of  whidi  we 
hare  triumphed  i  Rather  let  us,  while  we  pity  the  conquered, 
respect  ourselves.  Let  us  watch  over  the  ark  of  our  own  prospe- 
rity ;  and  let  us  laibor  to  impart  to  Ihe  prostrate  nations  of  Europe, 
gifts  which  may  avert  the  future  tempest  of  war,  and  may  render 
them  practically  great  and  happy,  under  whatever  constitution  or 
sky  they  may  chance  to  draw  their  breath,  or  plead  for  mercy  wUh 
a  most  compassionate  God. 


Having  brought  these  humble  observations  to  a  conclusion,  I 
will  merely  add,  that,  should  any  of  our  dear  countrymen^  in  a 
strange  land  feel  themselves  depressed  or  disquieted  by  the  picture 
which  it  has  been  here  attempted  to  draw  of  the  perils  of  their 
situation,  they  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  cheer  themselves  by  the 
consideration  that  the  power  and  the  compassion  of  the  God  they 
serve  are  diffused  over  every  spot  of  His  universe ;  and  that,  even' 
in  the  country  they  have  left,  there  are  those  who  love  them— who 
ardently  desire  their  welfare — and  ¥^o  lift  their  hands  and  their 
hearts  to  the  Thi^one  of  Mercy,  that  the  tender  Filther  of  this  weak  - 
and'^uilty  world  may  take  them  beneath  the  wing  of  His  sleepless 

{>rovidence;  may  gently  ''guide  them  by  His  counsel  and  at 
ength  ''  receive  them  up  into  glory/' 
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90th  Jugust,  \S2lL 

Since  the  first  letters  were  pttbHsiied,  in  iiatPampUeietry  No« 
34— -the  AgriculturtI  Distress  bas  advanced  with  a  rapid  pace, 
and  has  now  very  nearly  exhausted  the  capital  of  the  Farmers, 
from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.     Hitherto  those  an- 
fortunate  men  have  periristod,  «%ere  it  Mas^  possible,  in  prosecotiiq; 
a  losing  trade ;  parUy  from  habit,  partly  from  inability  to  find  any 
other  employment  whereby  they  could  procure  a  livelihood — and 
pacdy^no  doubt,,  from  the  hope  thatthings  w^ce  come  to  ^  worst, 
lftid^il«(t  t>eglnt6  inenA.  Tfai&  everft^lK^tet^r/  biA  WtheAo  jMved 
the  fiillacy  of  that  expectation ;  and  eveiy  article  of  produce,  mstead 
of  advancii^  in  price,  has  steadily  continued  to  falK    Com  has 
declined  considerably,  although  the  h^tyear's  crop  (diat  of  1821)  was 
by  no  means  immodarilef^  imd  »rfie<bp  ^and  cattle,  how  low  so  ever 
tJiey  flught  have  been  purchased  when  lean,  have  constandy  been 
sold  1^  a  proportionaJbly  lower  price  by  the  time  they  were  fit  for 
the  butcher ;  so  that  many  intelligent  Graziers  have  been  obliged  to 
sell  both  rile^  tuA  icMl^^  itfft^r  Itepi^  llhiBltt  japnaots  pf  twdve 
mon^,  for  less  than  their  original  cost :  and  al^ough  the  Dairy- 
man may  not  be  e<iually  pressed  as  the  corn-farmer  by  wages  and 
odier  outgoings,  his  business  requiring  fewer  hands,  yet  when  we 
perceive  the  staple  artide,  xfacese,  leduced  firom  90  or  9^  shillii^s 
the  cwt,  to  46  or  45  shillings,  hb  loss  we  may  be  sure  is  likewise 
excessive,  whatever  may  Hxu  bMUtho^  Induction  of  bb  rent. 

And  here  I  would  b€^  leave  to  observe,  that  the  misconceptions 
of  the  people  at  large  on  the  subject  of  rent,  and  its  influence  on 
the  suffennffs  of  t^  Farmers,  is  still  surpririugfy  great,  after  all 
that  has  of  kte  been  said  and  written  concerning  it^  Whenever 
the  Farmers'  misfortunes  are  mentioned,  the  common  reomrk  is 
sure  to  be—''  let  the  LaaAeid^  Uwer  their  rents  thai,  and  the 
Farmers  will  contmue  to  live  and  thrive  as  well  as  ever  t'^  as  if  the 
rent  were  to  be  considered  as  the  sde  existing  grievance,  the  only 
cause  of  the  overwhelming  distress  of  the  Agriciutural  body.  But 
It  is  demonstrably  certain,  that  the  rent  in  many  cases — particularly 
on  arable  farms— is  an  object  of  minor  importance  in  the  list  of 
expenses :  besides,  in  pomt  of  fact,  r^nts  have  almost  everywhere 
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Fai^et^.    TIte  gneat  bodjr  of  l^mdlords  have  »ot  fiuled  dD  Arh 
<>dc^oh  to  iHsfdiiy  tbeil*  ^obt^  iib€lra%  kmI  puMk  )ii>iiil^bf  ^ 
bi^  retoiaeitki  <rf  remt  tad  ithreirs;  tfod  the  MliioiioB  of  rent  will 
1  ddttfet  not  be  utiivemil,  tte  wroMent'tlie  rtst  of  ^m  ihaH  htn^ 
kd^i^  ju^tdncefftbhs  of  llite  i^l  8«&t«  of  ^e  Ofts^.    Their  con- 
^etitt6n  has  fa<)bed  b^ft  t^y >'  btrt  that  ia  little  to  be  Mrondered 
^%  Wliteti  k  id  toUHidei^  Vrhat  tiriweamd  ptms  hfld  for  matly  yeaie 
b^h  tal^en  to  tbind  Mi  liffetead  thetn  on  tfiia  dittcvAtMd^onipii- 
eirted  quesCioii.    Fi^  if^  ^s  ^ili8«6i>8  hMege,  ^eloNr  )9rice  v(  pto^ 
tf^e  %ere  merely  the 'tbmtk»miytefl!0Ot  of  abutidMt  haurvesta/and 
iti%ht  of  •course  be  iexpeJdted  to  rally  i^^&isMcft^  ka  teas  pi^odUMftiite 
sfa^onis;  'it  #a8  natoral  ^tbe  Laodtor^  shoMd  b^ata  to  reiwdte 
AmSt  teMints  itotti  Adr^g^meots/wteiithetesuk^the'vtigr 
next  crop  might  perhaps  relieve  them  from  thw  ^mbafwawaaaiti, 
hy  ^toriM^  t^rodttee  to  a  rettttneratkig  prico.    It  is  «b«iifore  both 
ilKberal  and  unfuat  to acctasathe  Laddlords oF want df  geoeraaily 
br  fliympathy  jn  ms  'partieular,  i^ban^t  ia  notorious  tiratTeinaliave 
•Hktost  ttiiiverselly  t#eeti  i^daiettd  40,  or  80  per*atmto  nhnhertbe 
'hbda  ^«<ei^  held  va^d»  lease,  or  at  wHL    Tidiei  Ukervmeiiave  Ih 
eMktty  iiisiatt«^sibee*%dme^bat^(kieed,  aicbou^iiotiiiipfiifonite 
to  the  i>edttdti6ti'i^  rents  t  IM  poov's'mie^  on  ithn  Mntm;^,  ba¥e 
"iH^  tlitfr^qb^ttrln(eMift«d  oftme/notwidMtyidiilgilhe  «iiiMui|iled 
'  die^^i/he^s  i6f  ]^i^Vitf o&s^  kasd 'trid«siie*^a  bilUM'Hi  iMitfierM  iiaan  la 
"HMe  chaiig^  of  a  fartn,  are  scftrieeiy  at  all  veduced'frMi  the  isiHde^f 
^'  <beidear^t  liiAea ;  ao  difficult  it  is  to  brki^  images  itiidpiioaa  to<a 
'  jaat  equiltbriito,  ^^h^  oiiee  tiite  balatke  haa  %#bIi  1i«im>vill4utly 
tii^tttfbM  by  alteriti^  tiie  G^r^^  niedlimi  or  MeaMre  ?af  *^liit, 
irMh>i«ichffadieHif^e%'^  priees  ««  idWHiMMdaildJpiM^    QPhe 
H^^  eite  ^'tkHe^Ottibdti  M>df«r'ki  hisbandiy, 'aldiOttgb  nM9e 
•  reduced  peilra|>s'ihllfa  Aoae  of  %i9  dthev>  4ibve  vtill  not  >liaMn«i 
p^opdHton  lb  the  ptfcea^prnduee^^ttd  tlie«billtyioflto<nymailif ; 
HHko  liiay  bcPtt^ly  saM  t6  Ib-iti  ^g«i^nd  m  n  wacb  ^orseiimMliiibii 
te'to^^cmbfaMiciti,  than  ^'iteboffefa  at aetM or  %9ghii4iiHi«g8ia 
Week:'aad  Whoever  tatteotivdy  xdlittidaH  dife  :^rmQblfa  ttbc^e 
aidVerted  h^'^itlbe^tlo  1<M  to  poircai^yhow^Aotd^rteidffodae- 
'ti^  in  r^l  ci6uld  fa  many  oaa^a  ttffard  an  ada^ffiMeretiaf  ti^  tile 
idhtfessea  of'Vfte  Tmtiidr,  >l^l»le  fMoia'lRid ou^nidgs^^^ 
lair  ^presewt  • 

I  ^Blliibrelfte^se'be^l^^^  ta^Yeimrlr>  huai'¥MtJti » is^b'dfarFai'- 
'Mh'itoteasbn.^b^  ratberto  ^iki  Aiaiubji«tyWif  lierboliM4i«fe 
'^ibfei^«^  eveiy  «Mng ;  aa  if  <b^  hiid  b0^  nuMter  ^  abvolata  ^liga- 
tion to' H^feaaved  in  the  flfVoiiid)le  ulaiea^  ^^Nftg^^ManeeWs 
present  loMe^,  aMfd  enable  bhln  to  sell  U»  prl)dte«6  te  fiMuHBat  iMs 
ilnm'te  eotati  for  ihth^a^  6t  the  ptMk.    Fcr tMits^tiM^k%y 
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wolrfd  dmt  iteMt  a  pli%e  of  fewiighl  aid  pfttdcocejfrem  FanMi% 
winch  is  never  expected  from  any  other  dass  of  men;  thej  forget 
tf^at  the  greatest  number  of  those  Farmers  who  profile^  bj  the 
high  'pricesi  had  either  ceased  to.  live^  or  ceased  to  be  Farmers, 
before  the  present  crisis;  and  have  been  su^eeded  bj  another 
race,  who  had  no  time  nor  opportunity  to  profit  by  those  high 
prices ;  but  who  on  the  contrary  have  lost  their  all;  in  an  uneqiaJ 
struggle  with  the  falling  prices,  the  effect  of  the  restoration  of  the 
currency;  the  power  and  operation  of  which,,  they  were  in  the 
bepnninf  not  at  all  ai^are  of,  and  even  yet  can  scarcely  compre- 
hend. Nothing  therefore  can  be  more  uncandid  or  unjust,  than 
to  affect  to  consider  their  present  ruinous  losses  as  nothing  more 
than  a  fair  set-off  for  the  advantage  formerly  obtained  by  their 
predecessors ;  men  with  whom  they  have  in  general  no  sort  of 
connexion  whatsoever. 

The  aeonies  of  the  Farmers,  howev^,  seem  now  to  be  nearly 
over.  Their  whole  property  being  gone,  they  cannot  sink  lower 
in  the  scale  of  society :  for  it  b  notorious,  that  three-fourths  of 
them  are  not  worth  a  single  shilling ;  and  are  only  going  on  firom 
band  to  mouth,  through  the  indulgence  of  their  LancBords,  to  whom 
diey  are  in  general  some  years  m  arrear ;  and  by  whose  capital, 
therefore,  their  trade  may  be  jusdy  sud  to  be. carried  on.  The 
occupiers  of  the  land  having  now  nothing  more  to  lose;  the  fiiture 
losses,  the  inevitable  result  of  a  losing  trade,  must  of  necessity  fall 
on  the  IjuMUords ;  who  wiU  very  soon  be  reduced  to  the  same 
ruinous  condition  as  the  Farmers,  if  diii^s  go  on  as  at  jpresent; 
and  those  great  national  interests  are  suffered  to  perish,  without  a 
single  real  and  efficient  effort  made  to  save  them.  Hitherto  it  is 
too  evident  that  nothing  has  been  effected,  nor  indeed  seriously 
attempted  for  their  relief ;  nothing  beyond  mere  demonstratioB  and 
pretence.  It  cannot  indeed  be  alleged,  as  in  fornix  years,  thft 
dM  Agriculturists  have  excited  no  attention  in  Parliament.  On 
the  contrary,  numberless  discussions  Imve  taken  place ;  and  Com- 
mittees have  repeatedly  been  appointed ;  who  consistim  chiefly  of 
Fundholders,  Merchants,  and  other  persons  connected  with  the 
monied  interest,  have  given  in  such  reports  on  the  subject  as  were 
to  be  expected  from  such  a  quarter,  and  whi^h  have  proved  equaUy 
unsatisfactory  and  usdess  to  the  Agricultural  commupii^.  A  mil- 
lion or  two  of  taxes  have  mdeed  been  regaled ;  but  the  amounl 
is  wholly  madaquale  to  restore  prosperity  to  the  Farm^,  or 
to  avert  die  impending  ruin  of  the  Landlord.  To  the  selectiqin  of 
the  taxes  rep^ed  there  is  perhaps  but  little  to  object  Remission 
cS  taxation  is  sure  to  do  good,  so  fin*  as  it  goes.  I  will  only  ob- 
serve, that  although  it  is  ^ven  out,  that  those  particular  taxes  were 
sdectedwith  a  view. chiefly  to  the  r^f  of  the  Agriculturists; 
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Arey  do  not  in  fact — ^with  Ihe  exception  of  tbe  Agricultural-horse 
tax^  tend  more  to  the  relief  of  that  class  than  of  any  other. 

^  Such  indeed  is  the  disastrous  state  to  which  the  landed  interests 
have  been  reduced,  that  if  relief  is  sought  through  the  lessening  of 
taxatidn  albne^  it  is  evident  that  nothing  short  of  a  reduction  of 
tsa^es  and  payments  to  the  scale  of  1793  could  have  any  chance 
df  affording  adequate  protection^  and  of  averting  that  total  ruia 
and  confiscation  of  property,  which  stares  every  owner  and  occu- 
pier of  land  in  the  united  kingdom,  full  in  the  face.     Neither 
would  the  reduction  of  taxes  to  any  given  amount,  prove  sufficient 
to^rdieve  the  general  distress,  and  restore  prosperity  to  the  nation,^ 
without  a  corresponding  revision  and  adjustment  of  all  private 
cbntracts  and  engagements  for  money,  which  were  entered  into  in 
the  depreciated  currency;  as  it  is  evident,  the  restoration  of  the 
value  of  the  currency  is  now  pressing  with  cruel  and  overwhelm- 
ing injustice  on  a  vast  proportion  of  the  community,  who  are 
thereby  plundered  of  more  than  half  their  property,  and  rendered 
unable  to  perform  their  wonted  part,  in  supplying  wages  to  labor,, 
and'emptoyment  to  industry,     in  point  of  fact,  this  equitable  re-- 
duction  of  contracts  is  of  equal,  if  not  greater  importance,  as  a 
means  of  alleviating  the  general  distress,  than  reduction  of  taxation 
it£(elf ;  and  would  prove  far  more  efficacious  in  that  respect  thaa 
any  trifling  or  limited  repeal  of  taxes,  such  as  we  have  hitherto 
witnessed. 

To  return,  as  it  seems  we  must,  to  the  rents  and  prices  of  1793,» 
without  returning  to  the  taxes  and  expenditure  of  1793>  must  in- 
evitably  prove  the  confiscation  of  three-fourths  at  least  of  all  the 
landed  property  in  the  kingdom ;  which  surely  the  legislature  never 
could  intend,  and  which  as  surely  they  would  not  now  enforce, 
were  their  'eyes  and  understandings  open  to  the  fact.  For  it  i» 
equally  contrary  to  equity  and  common  sense,  that  the  whole  bur^ 
den  of  the  war  expenditure  should  be  flung,  through  the  restoration 
of  the  currency,  on  one  class  of  the  community  alone;  while 
another  class,  who  have  profited  and  fattened  to  an  unparalleled 
degree,  by  that  restoration  which  has  led  to  the  ruin  and  impoverish- 
ment of  the  rest  of  the  community,  should  be  suffered  to  stand 
estempt  from  almost  any  share  in  the  cost  of  supporting  that  govern- 
ment, and  maintaining  that  state  of  national  security,  industry,  and 
affluence,  by  which  alone  their  property  exists. 

As  the  Fundholders,  during  the  latter  period  of  the  war,  werc^ 
assessed  to  the  Income  or  Property-tax,  as  it  was  called,  they  can- 
not^ strictly  speaking,  be  said  to  have  contributed  nothing  at  alt 
towards  their  own  protection.  It  is  however  certain,  that  they  did 
not  contribute  in  an  equkl  ratio  with  the  other  classes  of  the  com- 
nRmity,  nor  in  proportion  to  their  property  at  stake.  The  Income*^ 
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l|(i|:.Mrfi8  a  measure  ei^pretfly  intended  iop*  retarding  the  occuaiiiJii*' 
tion  of  the  debt^  and  tliereby  increasing  tfae  securi^  of  t^  emttng^ 
stock  or  funds,  and  rendering  it  more  valuably  to  its  owners. 
Although  the  Fundl^lder  bore  a  share  in  this  protective  measoipe, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  was  immediately  and  araplj  rewaidfdi 
for  his  outlay,  by  the  increased  stability  and  value  of  his  j^per^*. 
This  sacrifice  was  but  temporary — and  forms  the  only  exc^tikip« 
indeed  to  the  general  rule  of  ei^emption  in  his  favor;  but  towards^ 
tihe  permanent  support  lund  protection  of  this  his  prepay  he  C91H 
tributes  not  a  far&ing;  not  one  farthing  of  the  32  millions.  ^ 
taxes  paid  annually  in  dividends,  nor  of  the  other  32  ^nUiona  of 
Caxes  levied  for  working  the  machinery  of  government — the  largesir 
part  of  which  is  superinduced  by  the  existence  of  that  enormouai 
national  debt — and  which,  b|it  for  the  existence  of  that  esormomii 
debt,  would  in  a  sreat  measure  be  unnecessary  and  uncalled  for. 

It  is  worthy  of  the  most  serious  reflection,  although  a  drcuoi* 
stance  but  little  attended  to— that  had  the  res^Jction- of  cash  pajf*. 
inents  and  consequent  depreciation  of  the  paper  money  never  takei| 
place,  the  condition  of  the  landowner  would  have  been  vastly  dif*-. 
ferent  from  what  it  really  is.     In  that  case,  the  landowner  would, 
^ave  had  to  bear  his  fair  proportion  only,  of  the  national  debt  and 
other  public  burdens,  whatever  that  debt  and  those  burdens  m^^l^t, 
have  been.    But  as  matters  now  standi  he  not  only  sustains  Ua^ 
own  natural  share  of  thos%  burdens ;  but  likewise  an  exaction  of 
nearly  one  half  of  his  whole  income  or  property,  over  and  above 
bis  natural  share,  through  the  restoration,  or  augmentation  in  tbe^ 
value  of  the  money  of  account.    In  order  to  comprehend  this  sub-r< 
ject  more  fully,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  without  the  Bank 
rfsstrictipn  and  consequent  depreciation  of  the  currency,  the  national 
debt  could  never  in  all  probability  have  been  raised  above  half  ^ta 
actual  amount ;  neither  could  the  current  expenses  of  government 
have  risen  to  half  their  present  magnitude.    The  quota  of  taxef^ 
therefore,  assessable  on  land  and  its  produce,  and  the  cp^pensef  qr> 
charges  directly  or  indirectly  affecting  it,  could  not  have  attain^ 
to  half  their  present  aggregate,  and  a  landed  estate  wpuld  at  thif 
moment  have  been  double  its  present  value.    The  rent  and  pro- 
duce of  land  were  raised  at  the  outset,  in  nominal  not  in  real 
amount,  by  the  depreciation  of  the  current  medium  in  which  renta 
and  produce  were  paid.    If  rents  and  produce  were  doubled  i|iL 
figuices-— taxes  and  rates  were  acciunulated,  in  still  greater  propor- 
tion, than  that  noQiinal  rise.    But  as  the  taxes  were  imposed  in 
the  same  depreciated  currency  in  which  the  rents  and  prodpce 
were  paid,  the  increase  of  burden  was,  at  the  time,  rather  mwinal 
than  real ;  as  it  was  of  small  importance  whether  the  taxgatherer'a 
npte  was  50/.  of  the  ancient  currency,  or  XOOl^  of  the  qew ;  tkt 
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larger  sam  being  wolth  no  more,  weighed  no  more,  cost  no  more 
at  that  period^  than  the  smaller  had  formerly  done-.  Government 
wa9  then  enabled  to  get  enormous  loans,  and  to  raise  enormoas 
taxes  for  the  payment  of  their  interest ;  yet  both  loans  and  taxes 
were  at  the  moment  less  enormous  and  less  burthensome  in  reality 
than  in  appearance,  as  both  were  estimated  in  depreciated  money. 
A  loan  of  20  millions  of  such  money  was  in  fact  little  more  than 
a  loan  of  10  millions  in  metallic  currency ;  and  as  each  loan  had 
necessarily  the  effett  of  lowering  the  value  of  those  before  it,  the 
nation  seemed  to  grow  richer,  and  more  able  to  pay  taxes,  the 
more  it  became  taxed  and  embarrassed.  But  the  moment  the 
war  was  over,  and  the  enemy  irrecoverably  beaten  down — and  all 
apprehension  of  the  stability  of  Government  and  the  fiinds  at  an 
end-— and  the  hitherto  depreciated  current  medium  began  in  conse- 
quence to  be  restored  in  value-^that  moment  the  taxes,  direct  and 
indirect,  began  to  be  doubled,  in  real  amount  and  pressure.  And 
not  only  the  taxes,  but  every  debt  and  payment  between  individuals 
Was  likewise  raised  in  the  same  proportion,  to  the  grievous  injury 
of  the  nation  at  large,  and  the  ruin  and  impoverishment  of  myriads 
of  innocent  persons. 

Here  is  the  fatal  grievance— the  source  of  all  our  distress  :  and 
ntttil  this  fatal  grievance  is  redressed,  and  an  equitable  balance  re- 
stored between  money  and  land — between  debtor  and  creditor — be- 
tween the  tax-payer  and  the  tax-consumer — ^between  the  fundholder 
and  the  nation ;  it  is  utterly  futile  to  talk  of  resting  on  the  repeal 
of  a  million  or  two  of  taxes,  or  to  dream  of  national  prosperity  and 
happiness. 

By  the  great  body  of  the  fundholders,  capitalists,  annuitants,  and 
all  who  subsist  oo  the  produce  of  the  taxes,  an  outcry  is  raised,  as 
anight  be  expe</ted,  against  any  proposition  glancing  in  any  possible 
way  at  the  revision  in  equity  above  alluded  to,  and  so  indispensably 
tieoessary  to  the  welfare  and  very  existence  of  the  state.  This  is 
aH  Very  natural ;  and  it  is  natural  likewise,  that  the  leading  men  of 
both  the  great  parliamentary  factions  should  join  at  present,  in  Xht 
chorus :  '<  Faith  to  the  public  creditor !  not  a  shilling  of  his  must 
be  touched,  whatever  be  the  general  distress !  Perish  the  whole  race 
of  landlords,  aiid  tenants,  and  laborers  to  boot,  sooner  than  a  finger 
be  laid  upon  the  Amds,  or  a  farthing  deducted  from  the  dividends ;'' 
idthough  the  changes  in  the  currency,  brought  about  by  the  mea- 
sures originally  adopted  for  the  preservation  of  the  ftmdholder's 
property'  from  destruction,  have  doubled  the  value  of  their  capital 
and  their  dividends,  through  the  spoliation  of  the  l^ded  interest^ 
and  the  nation  at  large. 

*   In  the  midst  of  this  universal  destruction  of  the  farmers,  and  fast 
approaching  ruin  of  the  landlords,  I  have  anxiously  watched  for 
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some  expression  of  sympathy  and  compassion  on  the  part  of  the 
monied  interest^  for  their  unmerited  and  unexampled  sufferings ; 
but  not  the  slightest  movement  of  the  sort  have  I  been  able  to  £3- 
cover  amongst  any  description  of  monied  men,  who  seem  to  have 
entirely  forgotten  the  former  services  of  the  lauded  interest ;  the 
chivalrous  alacrity  with  which  the  landlords  and  yeomanry  stood 
forward  on  their  behalf,  in  the  moment  of  their  distress  and  danger ; 
how  they  suffered  taxes  and  imposts  innumerable  to  be  heaped 
upon  themselves  without  a  murmur ;  anxious  only  to  raise  their 
then  vigorous  arm  in  defence  of  the  state  and  their  fellow  subjects, 
and  regardless  how  little  those  contributed  to  the  general  fund, 
who  were  then  in  circumstances  less  fortunate  than  their  own.  One 
would  have  thought  that  now,  when  the  tables  are  so  completely 
turned,  and  the  funded  and  monied  interest  have  unexpectedly  be* 
come  vastly  more  florishing  than  the  landed  interest  ever  were  in 
the  most  prosperous  times ;  they  would,  from  a  sense  of  gra- 
titude, or  generosity,  or  patriotism,  or  even  from  a  well-digested 
sense  of  their  own  future  interest,  have  extended  a  helping  hand  to 
their  former  friends  and  supporters  in  the  hour  of  their  misfortunes ! 
But  all  in  that  quarter,  I  am  grieved  to  say  it,  is  cold  and  thank- 
less indifference.  Anxious  only,  as  it  would  seem,  to  make  the  most 
of  their  unexpected  riches,  and  to  excuse  their  selfishness  by  af- 
fecting to  discredit  the  afflicting  representations  of  agricultural  dis^ 
tress,  with  which  the  tables  of  parliament  have  year  after  year  been 
loaded. 

"  ril  have  my  bond!  a  pound  of  Aesh — 
And  nearest  the  heart!'' 

Nearest  the  heart  indeed  I  the  heart  too,  not  of  an  individual,  but 
of  a  nation;  not  of  a  subject  of  the  state,  but  of  the  state  itself! 
Yet  I  look  in  vain  for  a  wise  Venetian  law — in  vain  for  a  second 
l)aniel,— to  snatch  from  the  murderous  knife  the  devoted  victim. 

But  what  is  it,  it  may  be  asked,  which  constitutes  the  state,  in  the 
eye&  of  ministers  and  monied  men  ?  i  t  is  no  longer,  as  in  the  days 
of  our  wise  and  gallant  ancestors,  the  landed  interest.  Oh  I  no  : 
the  landed  interest  in  these  days,  -  is  clean  out  of — consideration. 
It  i^  the  fundholders,  the  capitalists,  the  loanmongers,  and  the 
tax-eaters,  as  they  have  been  emphatically  named— ^ho  now  aloue 
seem  to  constitute  the  state  ;  and  for  whom,  and  for  whose  interest 
and  preservation  every  thing,  it  would  appear,  is  to  be  surrendered 
and  sacrificed.  It  would,  one  would  think,  have  been  becoming  at 
(east,  and  perhaps  eventually  wise  too,  in  those,  who,  through  the 
shuffles  of  the  currency,  have  obtained  so  large  a  share  of  their 
neighbours'  property,  to  have  come  forward  with  a  voluntary  re- 
mission of  interest,  in  proportion  to  their  unlooked  for,  and 
uneqi^itable  ^ains;    whereby  they   would  have  bound  to   their 
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interest  the  men  of  the  soil,  whose  helping  hand  may  some  day  yet 
be  wanted;  but  wbo  must  meet  the  call  with  feelings  widely 
different  from  those  evinced  by  them  on  a  former  occasion^ 
should  the  monied  interest  continue  thus  insensible  to  their  distress, 
and  blindly  persevere  in  rejecting  their  claim  to  an  equitable  ar- 
rangement. Surely  the  monied  classes  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the 
unfair  advantage  they  have  obtained  over  the  rest  of  the  community^ 
by  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  currency  after  such  a  lapse  of 
years ;  when  the  whole  financial  aiid  monetary  system  had  been 
established  on  a  new  and  widely  different  footings  and  all  engage- 
ments between  man  and  man  arranged  according  to  that  new  and 
altered  system ;  a  system  which  arose  from  the  immediate  act  and 
fiat  of  government,  and  not  from  the  natural  course  of  events. 
They  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  gross  injustice  and  cruelty,  of 
forcing  a  mortgagee  for  instance,  who  ten  years  ago  borrowed  from 
them  ten  thousand  pieces  of  paper  called  pound  notes,  each  of 
which  was  worth  at  the  moment,  thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence 
only,  of  real  undepreciated  metallic  money,  or  82  J  grains  of  gold, 
or  a  bushel  and  a  quarter  of  wheat,  or  24  pounds  of  beef,  or  seven 
days'  labor  of  a  laboring  man ;  to  pay  in  return  for  each  of  those 
bits  of  paper,  20  real  silver  shillings,  or  1 23 J  grains  of  gold,  or 
5  bushels  of  wheat,  or  60  pounds  of  beef,  or  14  days'  labor  of  a 
man:  2568  ounces  of  gold,  for  1712  ounces  borrowed;  10,000 
sterling  metallic  pounds,  for  6,666  such  pounds  received ;  or  in  one 
word,  not  20  shillings  in  the  pound,  as  in  all  other  cases ;  but  30 
shillings  in  the  poand,  of  what  was  borrowed,  or  is  justly  due! 

Surely  no  man  nor  body  of  men,  endowed  with  the  usual 
perception  of  right  and  wrong,  can  attempt  to  abet,  or  justify, 
such  downright  confiscation  and  plunder — however  legalized  it 
unfortunately  may  be  by  legislative  acts  :  nor  can  the  legislature, 
proud  of  its  ancient  fame  and  love  of  equity,  continue  to  refuse 
redress  of  such  monstrous  and  cruel  injustice,  to  national  or  indivi- 
dual claimants !  For  the  nation  at  large  stands  as  to  payments,  in 
the  same  relative  situation  to  the  fundholders  and  those  who  are 
supported  by  the  taxes,  as  the  debtor  or  mortgagee  to  his  creditor ; 
being  forced,  through  the  restoration  of  the  currency,  to  pay  an 
addition  of  33  per  cent,  on  all  the  taxes;  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  to  pay  20  shillings  for  every  13s.  4d.  imposed;  or  90  millions 

f)er  annum  of  the  money  of  account  in  which  those  taxes  were 
ately  estimated,  instead  of  60  millions.  For,  taking  the  present 
amount  of  taxes  at  60  millions  ;  it  is  evident,  that  60  millions  of  the 
present  restored  metallic  currency  in  which  they  must  now  be 
paid,  is  equivalent  to  90  millions  of  the  depreciated  currency  of 
the  latter  years  of  the  war,  when  such  enormous  taxation  was  im- 
posed^ and  Mistained  too,  with  apparent  facility :  so  that  notwith- 
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standing  the  repeal  of  many  mHlions  since  the  peace^  the  nation  is 
still  much  more  heavily  taxed  than  at  any  period  during  the  war  ; 
although  then  greatly  more  able  to  bear  them^  by  means  of  a  4o- 
rishing  agriculture,  and  a  comn^anding  commerce. 

It  is  ^erefore  imperatively  necessary^  in  common  Justice  to  the 
nation  at  large ;  and  at  the  same  time  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
strictest  principles  of  justice  and  equity  to  the  freeholders ;  that  the 
dividends  should  in  future  be  paid  not  in  money*of  full  metallic  value, 
but  in  money  equal  in  value  only,  to  the  depreciated  currency  in 
which  the  loans  were  latterly  advanced ;  money  of  13  shillings  and 
4  pence  to  the  pound ;  or  with  sovereigns  or  pounds,  or  pieces  of 
82^  grains  of  gold  each — the  value  of  the  pound  notes  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  loans  were  made  to  government — and  to  which 
the  money  value  of  all  former  loans  was  at  length  reduced. 

The  advantage  of  returning  to  the  ancient  standard  of  value,  or 
the  restoration  of  the  current  medium  to  123^  grains  of  gold  to  the 
pound  sterling,  has  in  my  humble  opinion  been  vastly  overrated ; 
and  it  is  evident  to  me,  that  none  of  the  authors  or  patrons  of  the 
measure  had  a  suiBciently  clear  perception  or  foresight,  of  the 
gross  injustice  and  multiplied  mbery  arising  from  it,  or  tiiat  &tal 
project  would  never  surely,  have  been  adopted.  In  this,  as  in 
many  other  affairs  of  men — it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  t 
best  and  wisest,  and  most  expedient  method  of  retrieving  the  mis- 
fortunes of  a  false  step,  is  to  retrace  that  identical  step,  and  endea- 
vour to  place  ourselves  exactly  where  we  were  before.  It  is  easier 
at  times,  to  go  through  the  quagmire  than  to  turn  back ;  and  so  it 
most  certainly  would  have  been  with  the  long  depreciated  measure 
of  value.  Had  the  money  of  account,  or  coin  of  the  realm,  been 
permanently  adjusted  in  1814,  to  the  existing  value  of  the  only 
current  medium  or  money  of  account  then  in  use — viz.  135.4^.  to  the 
pound,  not  a  twentieth  part  of  our  present  calamitous  distress  would 
ever  have  been  heard  of;  but  plenty  and  prosperity  and  happiness 
would,  as  on  all  former  occasions,  have  returned  with  peace :  and 
although  now,  when  payments  in  cash  have  been  practically  re- 
sumed, greater  difficulty  would  necessarily  be  encountered,  and 
fresh  sources  of  injury  and  injustice  again  be  opened ;  yet  a  far  less 
amount  of  evil  would  even  now  arise,  from  reverting  to  the  princi- 
ple of  equitable  arrangement  above  inculcated,  than  from  blindly 
striving  in  the  face  of  such  manifest  injustice,  and  so  much  distress 
and  ipisery  both  individual  and  national,  to  persevere  in  that  pre- 
posterous and  ruinous  attempt,  to  pay  in  unadulterated  coin,  debts 
contracted  in  depreciated  paper ;  an  effort  which  it  is  beyond  the 
power  of  the  country  to  sustain. 

On  the  part  of  the  fundholders  it  is  alleged,  that  taking  the  an- 
cient stock  and  the  new  together,  they  have  lost  as  much  as  they 
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Whether  the  fundholders  in  the  gross,  have  up  to  this  moment 
lost  as  is  alleged,  as  much  by  the  changes  in  the  currency  as 
they  have  gained,  is  irrelevant  to  the  question  at  issue,  and  is  more 
an  object  of  curiosity  than  of  any  real  utility  to  inquire  into.  But 
granting  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  assertion  is  correct  a^ 
to  the  past,  it  surely  does  not  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
that  it  should  be  so  as  to  the  future.  Twenty  years  ago  A  engaged 
to  pay  to  B  100/.  a  year  for  ever — and  ten  years  ago  B  stipulated 
o  pay  to  A  200/.  a  year  for  ever.  ^  At  the  present  moment  each 
of  the  parties  has  paid  to  the  other  the  same  amount  in  cash,  (leav- 
ing interest  out  of  consideration,  which  may  be  done  here  without 
affecting  the  illustration,)  and  their  accounts  may  in  this  point  of 
view  be  said  to  balance.  But  they  surely  cannot  be  considered  as 
standing  on  an  equal  footing  in  those  engagements,  seeing  that  A 
has  contrived  not  only  to  reimburse  himself  for  his  advances,  but 
:  to  secure  likewise  an  annuity  of  a  clear  100/.  a  year  for  ever,  with- 
out any  adequate  value  given  in  exchange.  So  it  is  with  the  fund- 
holders  and  the  nation.  At  this  moment  the  respective  gain  and 
loss  may  nearly  balance :  but  nevertheless^  the  nation  is  so  cir- 
cumstanced in  its  relations  widi  the  fundholders,  as  to  be  forced  to 
pay  them  fin  annuity  of  10  millions  for  ever,  over  and  above  the 
interest  really  due  on  their  loans,  through  the  improvident  restoration 
of  the  money  of  account^  with  which  the  dividends  must  hencefor- 
ward be  paid,  on  loans  advanced  in  a  currency  of  lower  value.  Nor  is 
this  all :  for  by  the  augmentation  of  the  value  of  the  current  medium. 
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4be  nation  is  likewise  saddled  with  a  similar  addition  of  SS  per  cent. . 
on  all  other  taxes  and  imtposts^  equal  at  least  in  amount  to  those 
"which  are  levied  for  the  payment  of  the  dividends  ;  making  ^or 
gether^  an  addition  of  one-third  at  least  to  the  real  amount  of  idl 
the  taxes,  or  20  millions  per  annum  over  and  above  what  was 
.originally  contemplated^  or  what  would  have  been  exacted  from  the 
nation,  but  for  those  fatal  shiftings  of  the  currency.  Neither  does 
the  mischief  stop  even  here ;  for  through  the  same  -changes  in  the 
currency,  a  like  addition  of  one-third  is  made  to  every  private  debt, 
and  payment,  and  incumbrance ;  the  amount  of  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  estimate^  although  its  overwhelming  and  ruinous  effects 
are  everywhere  wofully  manifest.  The  chief  and  perounent  bur- 
den of  diis  fatal  oversight  must  ultimately  rest  on  the  landlords, . 
who  are  thereby  subjected  to  an  exaction  in  favor  of  Government  ^ 
and  the  fundholders,  of  at  least  one-third  the  value  of  their  lands, . 
over  and  above  what  is  just  or  equitable:  or  in  other  words— diey 
Mte  plundered  of  one-third  the  value  of  their  estates,  over  and 
above  that  portion  of  them  which  has  been  considered  as  pledged 
to  the  fundholders,  as  their  fair  proportion  of  the  dividi^nds,  and  to 
Government,  as  their  quota  of  the  current  expenses  of  the  8tate^: 
•one-third  of  their  estates,  over  and  above  what  would  have  been 
chargeable  on  them,  had  that  fatal  Bank  restriction  and  deprecia^ 
tion  of  the  currency,  and  that  still  more  fatal  and  improvident  re- 
storation of  the  currency,  never  taken  place:  so  that  in  point  of 
fact,  not  more  than  one-third,  or  more  probably  one-fourth,  of  the 
real  value  and  usufruct  of  their  estates,  can  henceforward  be  en^ 
joyed  by  the  landlords  at  large ;  which  at  no  great  interval  of 
time  must  inevitably  prove  the  means  of  driving  them  into  jail, 
or  into  obscurity,  in  order  to  make  room  for  those  favored  sons 
of  Plutus,  to  whom  the  legislature  has  virtually  given,  through  the 
changes  in  the  currency,  an  absolute  and  free  gift  of  one-tturd  of 
all  the  land  in  the  united  kingdom,  over  and  above  their  just  and 
equitable  claim.  For  what  is  the  estate  but  the  product  of  tb« 
estate?  The  rent  is  gone,  and  widi  it  the  estate! 

It  is  a  favorite  subject  with  the  fuudholder  to  talk  about  the 
mortgage  they  presume  themselves  to  have  obtained  on  all  the  land, 
and  on  every  other  species  of  property,  with  as  much  ease  and  confi- 
dence, as  if  they  had  actually  the  parchments  in  their  bureaus.  They 
would  have  it  believed  that  the  whole,  property  of  the  nation,  and  of 
every  individual,  is  pledged  to  the  uttermost  farthing  for  the  j>ayment 
of  their  interest  or  dividends^  in  the  same  sense  exactly  as  if  it 
were  a  money  transaction  between  private  persons.  The  infer- 
ence wished  to  be  drawn  plainly  is — that  their  interest  must  be 
paid,  as  long  as  an  acre,  or  a  shilling  of  private  property  remains, 
whether  out  of  income  or  capital,  matters  not:  and  if  the  ealire  - 
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reveoue^  and  bcooieyand  produce^  should  prove  insufEcient  for 
their  dividends — the  whole  lands^  aud  goods,  and  chattels,  must 
of  course  be  sold  up  and  made  over  to  them.  Nothing  less,  ac- 
cording to  this  doctrine,  than  the  absolute  command  of  property 
and  person  will  suffice  for  those  insatiable  money  makers ;  for 
the  same  principle  carried  a  little  farther  would  go  to  that ;  would 
give  them  the  command  eventually,  of  the  land,  the  goods,  the  laboic, 
and  ultimately  of  the  personal  liberty,  of  every  individual;  a  suffi- 
cient reductio  ad  absurdum  surely,  of  such  an  absurd  proposi- 
tion. 

But,  however  it  might  suit  the  interest  or  the  \i 
holders  to  have  the  public  debts  considered  in  t1 
view  as  private  debts — nothing  can  be  more  distil 
and  relations.     By  the  national  debt,  or  public  f 
meant,  the  register  of  certain  sums  of  money  lent 
Government — or,  more  correctly  speaking,  sol< 
Government,  in  exchange  for  perpetual  annuitic 
the  taxes;  which  annuities  bemg  transferable, 
mercantile  commodity,  fluctuating  in  its  value  li 
dities,  and  attended  therefore  with  the  chance 
risk  of  loss  to  the    dealers.      The   funded    p 
differs  from  a  private  debt  in  this  essential  condit 
payable  on  demand ;  the  lender  in  fact  having  r 
borrower's  goods  or  person  in  case  of  non-paym€ 
first  sight  appear  a  disadvantage ;  but  the  funds  are  endowed  with 
many  countervailing  advantages,  which  form  together  much  more 
than  a  full  equivalent :  for  being  easily  and  speedily  transferable— « 
that  is,  saleable,  without  almost  any  expense,  this  species  of  pro- 
perty has  a  vast  advantage  over  every  other,  which  is  sure  to  be 
burdened  in  the  transfer  with  enormous  expenses,  vexatious  delays, 
^.and  frequent  disputes  and  uncertainty.     These  advantages  were 
originally  conceded  to  funded  property  as  an  inducement  to  capi- 
talists, who  were  not  at  the  commencement  of  th.e  funding  system 
.so  numerous  as  at  present  (not  having  then  acquii^d  the  art  of 
coining  or  transmuting  paper  into  gold)  to  lend  their  money  to 
Government.     This  exemption  from  cost,  and  the  great  facility  in 
the  transfer,  render  the  funds  a  vast  and  ready  field  for  specula- 
tion ;  and  enormous  sums  are  daily  gained  and  lost  by  trafficking, 
or  rather  gambling,  in  that  commodity.     When  to  other  advan- 
tages is  joined  the  larger  interest  generally  derived  from  loans  to 
Gavernment,  it  is  natural  they  should  operate  on  people's  minds 
as  a  set-ofi^  against  the  risk  of  an  irregular  or  defective  payment 
of    the  interest   at  some  future  period.     This  risk   is  perfectly 
familiar  to  every  lender,  or  at  least  to  every  speculator  in  the  fundi>. 
No  one  is  ignorant  of  it«     But  as  the  period  of  total  failure,  or 
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of  great  ^MialcatioD,  i»  indefioitei  and  perhaps  ^taiit-^tlie  mk 
allikled  to  has  but  little  influence  on  die  estimated  value  of  funded 
property,  as  every  one  trusts  it  will  last  his  time.  It  is  considered 
dn  ^ict  in  the  light  of  a  long  annuity,  the  duration  of  which,  in- 
stead of  50  or  60  years,  is  indefinite,  and  is  longer  or  shorter, 
according  to  the  fears  or  fancy  of  the  public.  The  public,  however, 
'are  partial  to  this  sort  of  annuity ;  more  partial  to  it  with  aQ  its 
risks  and  uncertainty^  than  to  land  or  mortgage;  roost  people 
preferring  the  larger  immediate  profit  or  interest  with  uncertain 
duration,  to  a  smaller  profit  or  interest  with  perpetual  security. 

The  funded  property  resembles,  in  some  respects,  money  lent 
to  the  commissioners  of  a  turnpike  road,  or  still  more  nearly  ap- 
l^roaches  to  the  nature  of  shares  in  a  navigable  canal,  where  the 
trustees  stipulate  to  pay  an  interest  or  dividend  out  of  the  sur- 
plus profits,  after  defraying  the  cost  of  the  necessary  repairs  ;  but 
where  the  share  or  ticket  holder  is  not  permitted  in  case  of  non- 
piqrnient,  to  seize  upon  the  premises,  or  to  exact  doaUe  t(^  for 
bis  own  emolument ;  nor  are  the  commissioners  or  trustees  bound 
to  tmrrender  thetr  private  estates  or  liberty  for  his  security  or  graU- 
fication.  The  claim  of  the  fundholder  to  die  lands,  goods^  labor,  or 
personal  liberty  of  the  people,  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the 
share  or  ticket  holder  to  the  private  estates  of  the  commissioners. 
The  claim  in  either  case,  is  on  the  surplus  of  the  revenue  collected ; 
on  the  income^  and  not  the  capital  of  the  public:  and  if  a 
surplus  can  no  longer  be  obtained  for  the  payment  of  the  dividends, 
without  sming  on  the  capital,  and  trenching  on  the  national  pros- 
perity and  safety,  he  can  no  longer  possess  a  right  to  demand  it. 

This  principle,  be  it  observed,  would  have  been  equally  sound 
and  irrefragable  had  no  alteration  in  the  currency  ever  taken  place. 
When  the  nation  could  no  longer  pay  taxes  sufficient  to  answer  the 
dividends  in  full,  without  confiscating  the  estates  and  productive 
capital  of  the  people,  the  claim  of  the  fundholder  must  have  ceased, 
or  at  least  have  abated.  And  if  this  is  undeniably  true  when  ou 
alteration  or  augmentation  of  the  currency  had  taken  place,  it  is 
still  more  forcibly  true  when  the  addiuonal  gravamen  of  the 
currency,  which  doubles  the  amount  of  mischief,  is  thrown  into  the 
scale. 

It  is  the  inevitable  tendency  of  the  funding  system  to  diminish 
progressively  the  value  of  landed  property,  and  ultimately  to  absorb 
and  swallow  up  the  whole  of  it.  Formerly,  however,  the  process 
was  slow,  and  many  years  might  have  elapsed  before  it  came 
to  a  crisis,  had  it  been  sufiered  to  go  on  in  its  original  form  and 
character.  But  the  Bank  restriction  act  gave  it  wings — the  wings 
of  a  vulture,  and  has  effected  that  in  20  years,  which  might  other- 
wise have  required  a  couple  of  centuries  for  its  completion.     The 
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whole  seriesof  aots  and  opemtioBs  respeeting  the  currenqr,  Uiom 
the  first  restrictive  act  to  the  consutnmation  of  the  butiBesi  by  Mn 
Peel's  bill,  may  be  justly  eotitled^  a  machinery  for  more  speedily 
stripping  the  landholders  of  their  estates ;  and  that  which  is  the  most 
singiilar  incident  in  all  this  strange  eventful  history^  making  them 
«11  th(^  while  believe,  that  they  were,  through  its  operations^  grow- 
ing dady  richer  and  richer. 

The  great  body  of  landlords  have  gone  on  till  now,  blundering 
and  floundering,  headlong  to  destruction,  under  the  false  impre^sioa 
that  the  sacrifices  they  were  called  on  to  make  were  only  tempo- 
raryi  and  only  equal  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the  community— -or 
even  smaller  in  proportion  than  the  advantages  they  Were  deriving 
from  the  working  of  the  system^  and  the  numerical  advance  in 
rents  and  prices ;  flattering  themselves  that  those  high  rents  and 
prices,  as  they  were  commonly  called,  (but  which  ou^t  really  to 
have  been  designated  the  nominal,  or  depreciated  paper  monfey 
rents  and  prices,)  would  still  keep  up,  or  even  return  again,  when 
once  the  long-looked*for  transition  fr^m  war  to  peace  was  acomi- 
pUshed :  and  even  if  prices  and  rents  should  fall  a  little,  they  still 
consoled  themselves  with  the  certainty  of  being  in  a  condition  at 
least  as  fovorabfe  as  that  in  which  they  stood  before  the  war  com- 
menced* 

Pleased  to  the  last,  he  crops  the  flowery  food, 
And  licks  the  hand  that's  raised  to  shed  his  blood ! 

The  alteration  of  the  money  of  account  was  a  circumstance 
which  the  great  body  of  landlords  both  io  and  out  of  Parliament 
were  wholly  ignorant  of;  a  subject  they  could  never  be  made  to 
comprehend :  and  whenever  its  impending  and  fatal  effects  W^re 
foretold,  or  urged  on  their  notice,  it  was  considered  by  the  con- 
fiding and  credulous  landholders  as  merely  an  affair  of  party,  and 
undeserving  of  any  serious  attention.  It  is  only  now  they  begin 
to  perceive  their  fatal  ignorance,  and  to  be  convinced  when  too- 
late,  of  the  former  depreciation  of  the  paper  currency »  by  the 
impending  ruin  which  accompanies  its  restoration  in  value»  They 
now  perceive  that  ihe  former  rise  of  rents  and  prices  was  a  mere 
deception — a  nominal  and  not  a  real  increase  of  wealth,  as  they 
.  foolishly  imagined ;  but  that  the  present  fall  of  rents  and  prices^ 
while  all  taxes,  charges  and  incumbrances  are  increased  in  an  inverse 
.proportion,  is  not  a  nominal,  but  a  real  and  absolute  confiscation 
of  their  estates. 

It  were  an  useless  waste  of  time  and  words  to  demonstrate 
more  fully  the  utter  impossibility  of  levying  in  gold  the  present 
amount  of  taxes  and  incumbrances  imposed  in  a  highly  depreciated 
currency,  without  the  absolute  forfeiture  in  a  very  few  years,  of 
the  whole  estates  and  property  of  the  whole  landed  interest.  I  will 
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only  stop  to  observci  that  in  1793  the  prices  of  produce  were 
nearly  the  same  as  at  present :  but  the  taxes  and  charges  payable 
out  of  that  produce  were  scarcely  one  quarter  of  their  present 
amount.  If  therefore  a  fourfold  amount  of  taxes  and  charges  and 
outgoings — or  even  a  twofold  amount,  is  levied  out  of  the  same 
amount  of  produce ;  it  is  evident  it  cannot  be  paid  out  of  the 
income,  but  out  of  the  capital  of  those  concerned,  which  must 
speedily  bring  them  to  beggary.  In  fact,  the  whole  of  the  far- 
mer's capital, and  three*fourths  of  the  landlord's  estates,  are  already 
gone ;  and  the  iniquitous  system  if*  longer  pursued,  must  inevitably 
terminate  in  the  fraudulent  abstraction  of  the  whole  landed  property 
in  the  kingdom  from  its  present  possessors. 

It  is  asserted  by  the  funded  and  monied  party,  that  the  land- 
lords derived  a  great  advantage  during  the  war  from  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  currency  (although  till  of  late  they  would  not  allow 
that  it  was  eyer  depreciated  at  all),  having  doubled  or  trebled  their 
rents,  whereby  they  avoided,  in  a  great  measure,  the  pressure  of  the 
war  expenditure  and  taxation ;  and  if  they  are  now  forced  to  return 
to  the  rents  and  prices  of  1793,  they  will  not  have  sustained  any 
real  loss  or  injury. 

To  this  I  would  reply — that  few  landlords  did  in  fact  double 
their  rents  during  the  war,  although  such  has  been  the  common 
hearsay  and  belief.  Some  few  perhaps,  upon  a  small  scale,  and 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  the  vicinity  for  instance  of  an  in- 
creasing town,  or  in  consequence  of  great  outlay  in  the  ftaprove- 
ment  of  the  soil,  may  perhaps  have  done  so.  On  the  contrary, 
many  landlords  had  let  their  estates  upon  long  leases,  which 
endured  nearly  as  long  as  the  prosperous  times,  aud  could  there- 
fore derive  little  or  no  advantage  from  the  rise  of  produce,  although 
they  suffered  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  community  from  the 
increase  of  taxation,  and  the  increased  expense  of  living.  Others 
were  only  beginning  to  reap  advantage  from  the  rise  of  rents,  when 
the  re-action  from  the  peace  commenced;  by  which  their  tenants 
were  in  most  cases  quickly  ruined,  through  the  rapid  fall  in  the 
value  of  all  their  stock  arid  produce,  to  the  amount  of  50  or  60 
per  cent. ;  and  in  the  most  fortunate  cases,  their  rents  have  ever 
«nce  been  badly  paid,  even  with  great  and  increasing  reductions. 

But  granting,  for  argument  sake,  that  the  rent  of  land  was  nomi- 
nally doubled  during  the  war  and  the  existence  of  paper  money 
prices,  the  proprietor  was  by  no  means  really  richer  than~  before. 
.His  doubled  rent  of  40  shillings  per  acre  instead  of  20,  gave  him 
no  more  gold  and  silver,  and  certainly  no  more  of  gold  and  silver's 
worth;  no  greater  command  of  the  necessaries  or  luxuries  of  life ; 
'no  more  beef  or  bread  or  labor ;  no  more  in  short  of  any  thing 
but  bank  paper.     All  therefore  that  the  landlord  gained  by  his 
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doubled  rents,  was  the  temporary,  avoidance  of  loss,  to  a  certain 
extent.  While  the  paper  money  prices  kept  up,  or  kept  prc^r^s- 
sively  increasing^  by  the  multiplication  and  consequent  deprecia- 
tion of  the  paper,  the  landholder  sustained  indeed  a  smaller  loss 
than  some  of  the  other  classes,. from  that  depreciation.  But  it  is 
equally  certain,  that  he  gained  much  less  in  the  commencement 
than  is  commonly  alleged ;  while  in  the  conclusion  he  has  lost, 
or  is  about  to  lose,  every  thing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fundholder, 
although  he  sustained  in  the  beginning  both  injustice  and  injury, 
has  now  not  only  the  full  value  of  his  property  restored  to  him  by 
the  restoration  of  the  current  medium ;  but  in  a  vast  majority  of 
instances,  restored  twofold,  through  the  joint  operation  of  rise  in 
the  funds,  and  the  restoration  of  the  currency  ;  while  the  original 
proprietors  of  land,  in  return  for  their  short-lived  advantage,  have 
already  lost  three-fourths  of  their  estates,  and  are  rapidly  losing 
the  remaining  fourth ;  the  recent  purchasers  of  estates  have 
actually  lost  their  all ;  and  the  occupiers  of  land,  the  whole  body 
of  farmers  through  the  whole  united  kingdom,  are  ruined  to  a 
man. 

Rents  are  now  returned,  or  are  fast  returning,  to  the  scale  of 
1793,  but  the  condition  of  the  landlords  is  vastly  different  from 
that  of  1793;  their  taxes,  rates,  tithes,  and  outgoings  being  \n 
many  cases  more  than  doubled,  and  their  tradesmen's  bills,  servants' 
wages,  and  all  the  ordinary  charges  of  their  establishments,  still  re- 
maining nearly  on  the  scale  of  the  dearest  times,  and  greatest  depre- 
ciation of  money  ;  a  few  articles  in  housekeeping,  such  as  bread  and 
butcher's  meat,  excepted,  which,  however  important  to  the  poor 
man,  constitute  but  a  trifling  part  of  the  annual  expenditure  of  a 
gentleman's  family.     With  the  rental  of  1793,  the  landlord  is  at 

C resent  not  half  so  rich  as  he  was  at  that  period  ;  two-thirds  at 
ast  of  the  effective  worth  and  value  of  his  estate  having  since 
then  been  virtually  seized  upon  and  confiscated  by  the  Govern- 
ment, the  fundholder,  the  poor,  and  the  church,  through  the  in- 
crease of  taxes,  tithes,  rates  and  charges  of  various  descriptions; 
of  which  calamity,  by  far  the  greater  share  is  the  disastrous  pro- 
duct of  those  unhallowed  operations  on  the  current  medium  or 
measure  of  value. 

It  is  a  certain  fact,  that  no  landholder,  even  with  an  unincumbered 
estate,  is  half  as  rich  as  his  great-grandfather  was  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  ago.  The  present  rental  of  his  estate,  although  four 
times  as  great  in  figures,  will  not  give  him  the  same  command  of 
necessaries  or  luxuries  or  labor,  the  true  criterion  of  riches ;  while 
those  who  have  any  material  incumbrances  of  mortgage,  legacy, 
or  dowry  to  contend  with,  although  such  as  could  easily  have 
been  bom  a  few  years  ago,  are  now  utterly  undone     There  is 
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abfdtttely  no  mems  left  for  e9ctpe.  Tbe  fiiiiest  patrhnoinid  estiite 
wder  Bach  oiicumstances,  omst  be  melted  down^  mnd  pass  awty 
into  the  hands  of  the  loan-mongers,  Jews,  and  mon^4H^kers^  >rvho 
for  a  length  of  time  hwe,  h  is  to  be  feared,  been  ilrainiag  their 
subtle  enei^ies  to  depress  the  land,  in  order,  as  it  would  seem,  that 
Ihey  may  the  more  easily  swallow  it  up,  or  purchase  it  at  a  vile' 
price. 

The  most  specious  argument  perhaps  that  can  be  brought  m 
feipor  of  die  fundbolder*s  pretensions,  is  the  original  resolution  of 
Parliament,  that  the  Bank  should  return  to  cash  payments  at  a 
future  period-^'  of  which  all  men  ought  to  have  been  aware,  and 
agunat  the  effect  of  which  every  man  ought  to  have  guarded  Unw 
adf  in  all  dealbgs,  contracts,  or  engagements  for  money/  But 
this  argument,  however  specious  it  may  at  first  sight  appear,  will 
be  found,  when  candidly  examined,  to  carry  with  it  but  little  weight 
or  value :  and  in  this  light  it  was  evidently  viewed  by  its  authors 
and  patrons  I  judging  from  the  frequent  inroads  smd  alterationa 
made  on  it,  as  suited  the  conveniency  of  the  moment.  Fhrst  c^  all, 
the  restriction  of  cash  payments  was  to  last  only  for  fifty-two 
days;  a  modest  period  enough.  Before  those  expired,  however, 
the  furlough  was  extended  to  <me  month  after  the  commencement 
of  the  next  session  of  Parliament:  previous  to  which,  it  'was  agaiB 
prolonged  until  one  month  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  Ib 
defiance,  however,  of  this  engagement,  the  payments  in  cash  were 
9g^  postponed  by  a  fourth,  and  a  fifth  restrictive  act,  during  die 
continuance  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  until  war  again  broke  out ; 
when,  by  a  sixth  restrictive  act  in  December  1803,  the  paymeotsi 
in  cash  were  finally  put  off  until  six  months  after  die  cooclusioii 
of  a  treaty  of  peace.    . 

From  diese  repeated  infringementa  of  the  original  stipuIatioD, 
and  repeated  pos^nements  of  the  payments  in  cash — from  the 
long  duration,  and  interminable  aspect  of  the  war,  and  many  odwr 
concurring  reasons,  the  public  became  fully  persuaded  ^at  tbo? 
measure  was  finally  relinquished— or  at  least  abandoned  sine  diep 
and  from  thenceforward  it  ceased  to  be  looked  for,  or  to  be 
reckoned  upon,  or  to  have  the  smallest  infiuence  on  money  trana«* 
actions,  or  the  price  or  value  of  funded  or  other  property.  In 
fwo  comdentia,  the  stipulatbn  in  question,  after  so  many  breaches 
and  alterations,  cannot  be  pleaded  as  a  legitimate  claim ;  and  can* 
only  be  considered  in  the  l^t  of  an  obsolete  statute — whicfay 
sdthough  like  the  law  for  the  burning  of  witches,  it  is  stiU  onre-t 
pealed,  it  would  be  highly  unjust  and  iniquitous  to  call  it  'mU> 
action^ 

It  is  moreover  abundantly  evident,  that  when  tfab  stipnlatioo 
was  made,  it  did  not  enter  into  the  calculation  of  Govemment  or 
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the  L^isblure  Ibat  the  resiiniptioB  of  oub  pi^nitQts  would  be  not 
Ipi^  d^ayed ;  or  that  it  would  be  a^nded  m  the  event  with  siiefe 
monstroua  injusti^  aod  iojiirj  to  any  clans  of  the  comoiuiiity  ;^ 
otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  either  the  origiaal  sii8# 
peiifiioay  or  the  prospective  resumptioiii  would  ever  have  bee» 
thought  of  or  submitted  to. ,  It  never  could  have  entered  into  the 
head  of  Mr.  Pitt  or  his  supporters>  that  the  resumption  of  paj-^ 
tnents  in  cash  or  bullion  would  double  the  real  amount;  and  pres* 
sure  of  the  national  debt  and  taxes;  that  it  would  force  every- 
mortgagee  or  debtor  to  pay  onerthird,  or  rather  one-half  more  m 
yal^  than  he  bad  borrowed ;  that  by  lowering  the  price  of  a^-f 
cultural  produce  sixty  per  cent.^  it  would  beggar  the  whole  race 
of  farmers  and  those  dependant  on  them  for  employment  and  sup-* 
port;  that  it  would  reduce  the  rent  and  value  of  every  landed 
estate  in  the  kingdom  at  least  one*half>  besides  exerting  a  most  de^ 
pressing  influence  on  manufactures,  and  on  commerce,  whether 
foreign,  domestic  or  coloniaL  Had  those  enormous  evils  been  at 
all  anticipated  or  foreseen  at  the  moment,  no  stipulation  for  i^ 
measure  90  extensively  ruinous  could  ever  have  been  proposed^ 
great  as  the  power  and  influence  of  the  minister  undoubtedly  viras  9 
and  that  they  were  not  foreseen  at  the  time,  we  have  sudGcient 
pi^oof  in  the  free  and  open  confession  of  those  very  ministers  who 
were,  along  with  Mr.  PiU,  the  authors  and  abettors  of  the  restric-^ 
tioQ  of  cash  payments,  and  the  whole  system  of  measures  arising 
out  of  it.  So  far  from  foreseeing  the  iropendmg  depreciation  of 
Bank  paper  at  the  moment,  they  continued  insensible  of  it  (ot 
many  iong  years  after  it  had  notonously  taken  place ;  but  now  ]n-> 
de^dy  they  frankly  acknowledge  that  they  were  deceived,  and  that 
a  depreciation  of  30  per  cent,  did  then  actually  exist.  But  the 
simple  confession  of  error,  whatever  appearance  of  candor  it  may 
cflMrry  along  widi  it,  is  net  in  itself  enough ;  it  is  no  exoneration  of 
Government,  no  redemption  of  their  pledge  to  the  public ;  bo  ret* 
dress  nor  indemnification  to  the  starvii^  ^ctims  of  their  promises 
and  guarantee. 

By  repeated  acts  and  resolutions  of  Parliament,  and  paitieularly 
on  the  20th  of  April,  181 1,  a  full  and  solemn  assurance  was  given 
to  the  public  that  Bank  paper  was  in  no  degree  depreciated  j  bnl 
vyas  to  all  intents  and  purposes  equal  in  value  to  sofid  gdd  and 
silver  of  the  same  nominal  amount.  The  consequence  of  diose 
solemn  pledges  naturally  was,  that  numberless  individuals  were  led 
into  a  gross  and  ruinous  error,  by  confiding  m  the  faith  and  honor 
of  Government,  whose  sources  of  information  on  those  pomts  tfiey 
knew  to  be  greatly  superior  to  those  of  other  men,  and  whom  they 
poidd  not  conceive  to  be  capable  of  a  deIU>erate intention  tod^ehre. 
In  the  wisdom  and  honor  of  Government  they  placed  an  implicit 
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and  faUl  confiffonce ;  an  implicit  belief  that  Bieink  notes  bad  suf- 
fered no  depreciaticm  whatever:  and  as  tbat  whicb  had  not  fsdlen 
qould  not  possibly  be  raised,  as  that  which  was  not  depreciated 
Was  of  necessity  insusceptible  of  restoration  in  value,  all  suspicion 
or  apprehension  of  any  sort  of  re-action  in  the  currency  was  luHtd 
to  rest ;  and  the  great  body  of  the  nation  confiding,  I  say,  in  the 
faith  and  honor  of  Government,  unhesitatingly  invested  their  money 
in  land,  in  manufactures,  in  commerce ;  or  entered  into  engage- 
ments for  the  payment  of  money  by  mortgage,  bond,  settlement 
or  otherwise,  as  if  no  alteration  in  the  currency  had  ever  taken 
place:  never  once  suspecting,  or  conceiving  it  possible,  that  Go- 
vernment and  the  Legislature,  to  whom  they  looked  up  as  their 
natural  protectors  against  fraud  and  deception,  would  itself  have 
ensnared  them  into  those  fatal  investments,  through  which  they 
now  feel  themselves  defrauded  and  plundered  of  half  their  property, 
by  this  afterclap  of  the  restoration  of  the  currency ;  of  that  very 
currency  which  they  had  the  faith  and  honor  of  Parliament  solemnfy 
pledged  for  its  having  suffered  no  depreciation  whatever,  and  which 
could  not  therefore  by  possibility  admit  of  any  restoration  or  aug- 
mentation of  value. 

And  what,  let  me  ask,  was  the  purpose  or  intention  of  those 
solemn  Parliamentary  resolutions  ?  what  but  to  induce  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  a  full  belief  and  confidence  in  the  undepreciated  state  of 
Ibe  Bank  paper,  to  encourage  and  entice  the  public  to  lay  out  and 
circulate  their  property  on  the  faith  of  Bank  paper,  with  the  same 
freedom  and  unreserve  as  if  that  paper  had  continued  exchange- 
able, as  formerly,  for  gold  and  silver  on  demand  f  Having  there- 
fore thus  solemnly,  deliberately,  and  designedly,  guaranteed  the 
undepreciated  character  of  Bank  paper,  and  its  equality  in  ex^ 
changeable  value  with  gold — they  must  of  necessity  be  considered 
to  have  equally  guaranteed  its  unrestorabk  quality ;  otherwise  the 
whole  must  resolve  itself  into  the  most  barefaced  swindling  con- 
spiracy.that  ever  disgraced  a  nation.  And  if  Government  would 
retain  any  claim  to  consistency,  or  to  public  faith  or  honesty*— 
now,  when  their  operations  on  the  currency  have  baffled  all  their 
wisdom  and  foresight,  and  have  turned  out  directly  contrary  in  their 
effects  to  their  anticipations  and  promises,  tliey  must  hold  them- 
selves respoiisible  for  the  consequences.  Having  purposely  and 
deliberately  enticed  the  public  to  dispose  of  their  property  on  the 
faithi  of  tlieir  guarantee,  they  must  now,  upon  every  principle  of 
common  honesty,  and  common  sense,  consider  themselves  bound 
to  make  good  the  loss.  And  there  cannot  exist  a  d^mbt,  tbat  thos* 
who  have  suffered  through  these  measures  of  ^Government,  have, 
according  to  the  spirit  anid  principle  of  the  English  constitution, 
an  irresi^ble  claim  in  equity  for  indenuufication,  were  there  a^r^ 
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court  wb<:re  such  an  action  against  Governinent  cookl.  be  brought. 

.Add  who  are  the  sufferers  by  the  measures  in  quostion  f  The 
^hole  landed  interest  in  its  largest  sense^  the  whole  kingdom  at 
large;  the  fiindholders^  capitalists,  annuitants,  and  those  who  live 
^y  the  taxes,  alone  excepted. 

As  an  instance  of  thei  ruinous  consequence  to  individuals,  of 
those  fatal  measures,  I  ^ill  cite  the  foHowing  case,  which  is 
only  one  of  iuany  thousands  of  the  sort.  In  IBIS  a  friend  of  the 
author  purchased  a  landed  estate  for  about  70,000/.,  which  yielded 
at  the  time  nearly  £,500/..  per  anmirn.  Circumstances  rendered  it 
convenient  for  him  to  retain  nearly  50,000/.  of  the  purchase  money 
on  mortgage  until  he  should  sell  another  estate  in  order  to  pay  it 
off.  Peace  came,  with  no  healing  under  her  wings ;  no  sale  could 
be  effected ;  reiits  fell,  and  are  how  less  than  1£()0/.  a  year,  and 
badly  paid^  and  the  estate  would  not  now  be  accepted  for  the 
mortgage  :  so  that  40,000/.  is  thus  dearly  carried  off,  through  this 
unexpected  augmentation  of  the  measure  of  value,  which  was  war- 
ranted by  Government  to  be  impossible.  To  his  confidence  in 
the  faitb  and  honor  of  Government  his  grievous  loss  is  entirely 
owing.  By  Government  be  was  solemnly  assured  that  Bank  paper, 
the  Gtioly  currency  and  moioey  of  account,  had  suffered  no  depre-* 
ciation,  and  could  of  course  admit  of  no  restoration  or  increase  of 
value;  and  that  he  might  therefore  invest  his  property  in  land  or 
otherwise  in  perfect  safety  as  to  any  possible  re-action  or  alteration 
iatthe' money  of  account.'  But  in  spite  of  those  assurances  the  re-: 
action  has  actually  come ;  the  value  of  the  current  medium  is  aug* 
minted  one  half;  the  rait,  and  cotisequently  the  value  of  Iris  lands 
ara  (Mminished  one  half,  and  the  real  amount  and  pressure  of  his 
debt  is,  doubled,  through'  the  direct  liat  of  Government,  and  the 
baleful  operation  of  the  paper  mo^y  system. 

Surely  no  man  in  his  senses  will  deny  the  cruel  and  monstrous' 
in|ustke>  wbieh  this  individual  sustams  through  those  improvident 
measures  of  Govel^nment,  nor  his  claim  in  equity  to  redress  i  Then 
wb}inot  grant  redress  to  him,  and  to  thousands  in  his  situation? 
It  is  surdy  in  the  power  of  the  Legislature  which  inflicted  the  in- 
jury to  redress  it,  and  it  is  as  surely  their  duty  to  do  so;  and  no 
maudlin  cant  about  faith  to  the  fundholders,  or  practical  difficulty, 
or  lions  in  the  way,  should  be  suffered  to  prevent  this  cardinal  act 
of  justice;  which  in  the  end  too,  would  certainly  prove,  as  justice 
always  does,  to  be  the  best  and  truest  policy.  Trifling  difficulties 
appeu*  fornudable  only  to  little  minds ;  but  vanish  like  dew  drops 
in  Xht  sunbeams,  before  the  glance  of  talent  and  virtue. 

Through  the  fatal  measure  of  restriction  of  cash  payments,  and 
itS'Subsequent  ramifications.  Government  have  unfortunately  brought 
themselves  into  a  dilemma,  from  which  it  is  not  easy  to  escape. 

VOL.  XXL  Pam.  NO.  XLIL  ?K 
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Tbey  luigiitrdcdly^  at  the  outset,  pfomiscd  to  tbe  nonied  Jutenst; 
a  reluro  to  ca4i  payments,  by  which  (if  finally  carried  into  efE^t) 
tt»e  fundbolders,  capitalists,  annuitants,  pubUe  functionaries,  &c. 
SMist  obtain  an  addition  of  nearly  50  per  cent,  to  their  respective 
principal,  interest,  or  salaries,  at  the  cost  of  the  rest  of  the  nattop^ 
gnd  chiefly  of  the  landed,  interest*  For  this  enormous  «id  unanti- 
cipated advantage  the  monied  interest  plead  die  Auth  of  PsrUap* 
ment.  But  Government  having  like:wise  pledged  the  faith  of  Par- 
liament to  the  nation  at  large,  that  no  depreciation  of  bank  papar 
had  taken  place,  and  that  of  course  no  restoration  not  augmentU'i' 
tion  of  its  then  existing  value  could  possibly  supervene ;  they  ranajl 
be  held,  upon  every  principle  of  justice,  honesty,^and  honorabte 
feeling,  to  have  equally  pledged  the  faith  and  guarantee  of  Parlia* 
ment  to  keep  the  nation  harmless  from  the  effect  of  any  subsequent 
alteration,  in  the  vidue  of  that  bank  paper.  The  pledge  in  the  one 
case  is  surely  as  good  and  as  binding  as  it  can  be  in  the  other  :  and 
if  il  were  absolutely  necessary  that  die  pledge  should  be  forfeited 
to  one  or  other  of  the  parties  concerned,  there  surely  could  be  no 
good  reason  why  it  should  be  broken  hi  preference  to  by  far  dtt 
luost  important  of  the  two.  But  to  neither  ought  the  faith  and  pledge 
of  Parliament  to  be  broken;  and  to  neither  need  it  be  brokea*  in 
order  to  do  perfect  justice  to  bodi,  it  is  only  needful  to  tome  to  a 
fiiir  and  »nicable  settlement  of  accounts ;  adjusting  the  debts  and 
payments  to  what  they  wouM  have  been  had  no  snepennoa  nop 
restoration  of  cash  payments  ever  taken  piace,  and  of  course  vm 
alteration  in  value  of  the  current  medium  or  money  of  account*. 
'  On  this  principle  of  equitable  adjustmeat,  it  is  evident  (were  we 
to  take  bullion  as  the  standard  of  comparison)'  that  all  the  present 
taxes  and  payments  ought  to  be  reduced  about  33  per  cent.,  wMcfc 
would  bring  the  interest  of  the  debt  to  nearly  20  millions,  and  th6 
whole  amount  of  taxation  and  expenditure  to  less  than  40  miitioiis 
annually;  independent  of  other  eventual  reductions  of  expense, 
which  would  naturally  emanate  from  a  dkninbhed  scale  of  taxation. 
In  this,  no  unjust  nor  unfair  advantage  is  taken,  nor  wished  to 
be  taken,  of  the  fundholder,  capitalist,  or  annuitant;  it  is  only 
sought  to  brmg  them  to  a  fair  reckoning;  to  obtam  firom  iSaemti 

^  For  reasons  formerly  assigned,  it  is  certaia  that  the  price  of  bullion  doe^ 
not  afford  an  accurate  criterion  of  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  during 
the  war.  One  of  the  principal  causes  of  depreciation  was  the  excessive 
multiplication  of  all  sorts  of  paper  money,  all  of  #hich  was  lessen^  in 
value»  not  only  because  it  was  not  payable  in  cash,  bat  likewise  becaose  of 
its  excessive  abundance.  The  redundant  paper  carried  down  in  its  vort^ 
the  gold  along  with  it;  so  that  the  real  depreciation  might  fairiy  be  suted 
at  not  less  than  50  percent.,  instead  of  33.  This  too  was  the  necessary 
effect  of  the  legirfative  measures ;  and  Government  is  equally  answerable 
for  the  consequencesy^ 
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ti^ae  aitd  csott^tt  HateWdnt  df  aceofmts,  HtfSki  ^Ikee  ^f  oiife  tio- 

nlust  t>fn^te^iiy,  if  loh^r  acted  urpbn,  ehsc^r^  tbe  totsfl  ruin  6f  t(i^ 
1rhbl6  lainded  iiitefek,  dhd  df  all  d^drif^idn^  6f  ^erhotih  ^o  h&Vl! 
pijtffetits  to  make  good.  Fdr  the  (irtesfeht  ini<)uit6ils  system  fdrc^ 
the  dfebtdf ,  iVhahi^r  (mblic  di-  privs^te,  to  pay,  is  Before  repSatedl^ 
obder^ed,  1^3 J  griios  of  gold  fof  eveiry  82^  borroWedy  or  jttstl^ 
dtoe;  itict^se^  die  tajte§  fh>m  00  thillions  df  f)ounds  of  ISs.  4id. 
^di>  to  60  millions  of  pounds  worth  ^0^.  each;  MA  ^  toUtH^ 
acpands  tl)^  6D  iiiilFioti^  of  tsix^s  levied  at  pre^iit  ibt  (h^  ctirfc^tii 
expetises  df  the  yearf-,  to  90  miiliohs  talue  of  (he  mdney  iti  whicH 
tffosi  tJbtes  Wei^  foriiierly  estimated ;  a  far  gresltei-  a'modnt  df  tax* 
l^tidti  thad  *M.i  titt  exacted  in  the  most  prosperous  and  wastefcil 
l^eriod  df  the  ^af. 

That  it  would  be  grossly  uhjusf,  as  well  as  utterly  ruinoU?*  for 
flld  tended  interest,  to  reduce  by  a  deliberate  system  of  finahcial 
fUC^Mires,  the  retit  afAl  ptddnce  of  land  to  the  scale  of  \1<j/Sy  unlefs^ 
tte  Wl^s  and  iticUmbnmce^  effecting  thehi  were  reduced  in  equal 
ratid,  is  tod  dbvidd^  td  adtnii  df  ^eiidus  argument.  To  reduce  the 
r^nts  and  produce  tb  the  standard  of  1793,  taxes  ahd  charges  fe^ 
itiaining  as  at  present,  ii  neither  more'  no^  less  than  to  rob  the' 
fsirmer  offals  lait  renti^initig  shilling,  and  to  render  the  estates  en- 
tirely valueless  to  their  oviners.  And  if  fundholders,  capitilistSi, 
atmuitants,  8tc.  have  the  fartcy  for  metallic  money  paymelitt,  of 
theJr  paper  ttdney  debts,  they  must  needs  resolve  to  b6  afaftisfied 
with  a  smfaller  interest  and  diminished  salaries. 

It  must,  I  doiibt  not,  appear  to  many  persons  a  lingular  |)ara- 
^ox/th^t  d  landed  estate  should  become  absolutely  valueless  to  its 
6wner,  that  a  farni  should  be  incapable  of  yielding  any  rent  at  aff, 
bt  thit  a  good  farmer  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  losmg  money 
by  (drilling,  had  he  no  rent  at  all  to  pay,  priced  and  outgoings  boH- 
tinuing  as  at  present.  Yet  such,  hi  inany  cases,  is  the  truth. 
*  Suppose  a  form  e¥  ordinary  arable  land,  which  was  ^onft  U>  yield 
«  rciit  of  500/.  The  annua!  expenses,  including  interest  of  capital 
at  10  pet*  cent.,  may  be  |)ut  at  S,fi00/.,  atid  the  grdss  produce, 
^en  reduced  into  wheat  for  the  sake  of  obtaintng  a  iho^e  clear 
Hild  simple  view  of  the  case,  eqiial  td.5000  bushels  of  wheat.  When 
wheat  sold  at  ten  shillings  the  bushel,  the  gross  return  of  2,500/. 
would  )U8t  suffice  to  pay  the  farmer's  way,  together  with  a  iftode- 
hite  allowance  for  his  time  and  trouble.  But  now,  when  the  prit6 
bf  wheat  is  reduced  to  five  shiHings  the  bushel,  with  all  other  arti- 
cles of  fardi  produce  in  the  same  proportion,  while  the  expenses  of 
the  farm  are  still  above  1,800/.  or  2000/.;  it  is  evident  tliat  btk 
gross  prdduce  of  1,250/.  must  leave  him' a  cdnsiderable  loser  b^ 
his  trade,  had  he  ej^en  not  a  farthing  of  rent  to  pay. 
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Bill  it  will  be  urged— ^bj  continue  suck,  an -expeiiBite  mode 
of  fanning  except  on  the  richest  lands  f  why  raise  com  at  ^\\; 
whieh  requkes  a  serious  outlay  i  why  not  lay  such  a  farm  wholly 
dawn  to  .grass  ?  If  in  that  state  k  will  not  feed  cattle,  it  will  at 
least  feed  sheep^  or  goats^  or  rabbits,  and  afford  thereby  some^pro&t 
for  the  farmer,  and  rent  for  the  landlord.  Instead  of  30  shillings, 
an  acre,  it  will  be  worth  10,  or  5,  or  something  at  least  But  lack* 
aday— while,  the. farmer  is  contemplating  his  fields  of  grass,  or  of 
thii^es,  the  tax-gatherer  appears  with  his  bill  of  20  or  30/.,  and 
then  the  parish  overseer  with  his  demand  of  SO  or  100/.,  and  then 
the  highway  man,  with  his  composition  of  10  or  20/.,  besides 
church-rates,  county-rates,  and  other  exactions  innumerable ;  toaH 
of  which  he  subjects  himself  equally  with  his  crop  of  rabbits,  as  with 
his  crop  of  wheat.  But  the  profits  of  his  sheep,  or  cattle,  or  gdats> 
or  rabbits,  will  be  far  below  the  sum  total  of  his  rates  and  taxes  ; 
and  it  is  impossible  that  any  farm  could  be  carried  on^  or  occupied 
on  that  system,  without  the  absolute  sacrifice  of  all  the  time  and  die 
money  bestowed. on  it.  What  indeed  can  be  more  truly  absurd  and 
ridiculous,  than  to  suppose,  that  bad  farming  and  bad  crops  areio 
accomplish  that,  which  good  farming  and  good  crops  are  incapable 
of  accomplishing?  The  enigma. depends  upon  that  unnatural  and 
disjointed. state  of  property,and  of  the  whole  body  politic,  unhappily 
produced. by  the  operation  of  the  funding  system ;  aggravatedas  it 
has  been  in  a  four-fold  degree,  by  the  baleful  stoppage  of  the  Bank, 
and  its  endless  ramifications  of  mischief ;  the  fraudulent  depreciation 
of  the  current  medium ;  the  enormous  increase  of  debt,  and  taxes, 
and  wages,  ai^d  prices,  arising  out  of  that  depreciation ;  and  last  of 
all,,  the  iniquitous  restoration  of  the  TSllue  of  the  currency,  without  i^ 
accompanying  adjustment  of  taxes  and  contracts ;  whereby  the  real 
amount  of  debts  and  taxes  is  virtually  doubled,  and  the  property  of 
the.monied  interest  doubled  in  value,  while  that  of  the  landed  in- 
terest is  diminished  in  proportion. 

In  order  more  olearly  to  comprehend  this  mystery,  it  is  neces«- 
sary  to  call  to  recollection  the  state  of  the  country  in  1793,  as  to 
the  public  debt  and  taxes.  In  1793  the  whole  amount  of  the 
national  debt  was  233  millions ;  the  interest  of  the  debt  about 
8  millions;  and  the  whole  amount  of  taxation,  including' an 
actual  sinking  fund,  about  16  millions.  The  debt  has  now  in- 
creased to  800  millions,  with  an  interest  of  32  millions,  exclusive 
of  the  sinking  fund ;  and  the  whole  taxation,  after  seven  years  of 
peace,  amounts  to  the  incredible  sum  of  60 millions;  both  debt 
and  taxes  increased  to  four  times  their  amount  in  1793  J  And 
when  we  consider  that  the  landed  interest  pays  one  half  of  all  the 
national  taxes  levied  on  the  subject,  brides  the  rates  and  imposts 
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ivhkb.  Ml  exclusively  on  agriculture;''  it  is  evident,  the  price  of 
produce  being,  the  same  now  as  in  1793,  that 'four  times  the 
amount  of  taxes  direct  and  indirect^  is  now  exacted  upon  the  sahie 
value  of  pn^ertj!  Thirty-two  millions  of  Taxes  are  extorted  in 
18122,  from,  the  s^ne  value  of  produce  that  eight  millions  only  were 
levied  from,  in  1793!  The  taxes  distrained  at  this  OKNnent  from 
agricultural  pfoduce-^for  it  is  nothing  less  than  a  virtual  distraint^-*- 
amount  to  probably  half  the  value  of  all  that  grows  through  dbe 
earth;  instil  ofone-eighth  of  that  value,  as  in  1793.  The  remaining 
balf  can  do  no  more  tlran  afford  a  scanty  subsistence  to  those  en- 
gaged in  the  labors  of.  husbandry;  while  to  the  landlord,  oreven 
So  the  farmer,  nothing  at  all  can  be  left  for  rent  or  profit.  With 
lki$  view  of  the.  case,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  perceive  bowiau-ms, 
with  the  present  prices,  taxes,  and  out-goings,  can  pay  no  rent,  alid 
estates  become  perfectly  valueless  to  their  owners. 

In  order  the  more  clearly  to  comprehend  the  manner  in  which 
the  national  debt  and  the  paper  mon^  system  annihilate  the  value 
of  the  landed .  estlites  to  their  present  possessors,  let  us  suppose 
that  A  had  an  estate  which  yielded  him  100/.  a  year,  upon  whkh 
B  had  a  mortg^e  of  200/.  with  an  interest  of  10/.  per  annum.  A 
still  wanting  to  borrow  more  money,  B.proposed  to  furnish  him 
with  an.  annual  loan  of  100/.  at  5  per  cent.  But  A  perceiving  that 
at  thia  rate  of  borrowing  he  niust  forfeit  his  whole  es^te  in  less 
than  £0.  years,  becomes  alarmed  for  a  moment  at  his  own  extrava* 
gance;  wbereupon  B,  in  order  to. quiet  his  fears^  asad  to  draw  hm 
on,  proposed  to  deal  with  him.  in  a  new  sort  of  money,  of  only 
balf  .the  value  ^  of  the  former,  which  would  advance  die  rent  of  his 
land  to  200/.  a  year,  and  virtually  reduce  die  interest  on  both  the 
past  and  future  loans  to  2 J  per  cent.  A>  caught  widi  the  lure  of 
high  rents  and  low  interest,  which  seemed  to  remove  the  period 
when  his  estate  must  be  merged  by  borrowing,  from  20  years  to  40 
at  least,  (during  which  long  interval  the  chapter  of  accidents  might 
turn  up  a  verse. in  lus  favor)  accedes- to  the  proposal. 
^  By  this  arrangement  B  would  lose  for  a  time  5L  a  »year  of  the 
interest  of  bis  origmal  mortgage  of  200/. ;  but  he  would  be  sin« 
in  the  end  to:  secure  to  himself  the  whole  estate  upon  easy  terms. 
A,  -who  had  conceived  mighty  expectations  from  this  new  financial 
plan,  soon  beg^  to  perceive  that  the  loan  of  100/.. of  the  new 

*  Vide  CplquhouD  page  06,  where  the  whole  national  income,  from  seri- 
culture, manufactures,  trade,  commerce,  foreign  and  domestic,  fisheries,, 
banks,  professions,  and  foreign  income,  is  stated  at  430  millions — of  wbicli 
the  agricultural  constitutes  216  millions — more  than  all  the  rest  together. 
To  the  property  tax  the  landed  interest  paid  a  still  larger  proportion,  viz. 
iS  jniUioQs  out  of44. 
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money  wa«  poUuffici^fprhif  parpoiet;  Ikitktmljrwiiil  Wf  atfac 
as  the  ^QieDt  moiif 5^  and  ibatbe  iou«|  ia  fntuft  make  as  aonuaf  bor- 
rowing qf  200/,  iMteacI  of  IQO/.    It  ia  #videnl  Ibat^o^ia  pbit  lia 
^j^U  estate  wpuU  oqlj  last  for  SO  y^ars  at  fiutfaeit)  la  ^kmX  b^  was^m 
00  respect,  pn  a  better  footbg  witb  tbe  new  moaey  than  'witk  die  oUL 
This giv^ bim saaie measinees ;  butstUl fai) trusli  10  th^ ebaii^r el 
accid^its.    Unfortupa^y  for  tnm,  bowevef^  B  was  ppssaasod  of  a 
p^er  which  A  was  iguaranl  of  \  the  power  of  akering  the  contract  ^ 
of  alteriiig  tb«  value  of  tlie  moneys  voA  restxniog  the  aaaieBt  facarayt 
money  in  place  of  the  recent  dipped  or  adulterated  money.    Aee 
cordi^gly  on  the  tenth  year  of  tUs  contract,  when  only  £0002«  o| 
^his  new^-iashiooed  money  had  been  borrowed,  whiflh  seqtilred  fof 
tbe  payment  of  its  ipt^est  just  half  the  rent  of  bis  estate,  whidi,  ai^ 
liefpre  observed,  had  of  late  been  doubled,  A  hears  with  astoniski 
meot  and  despair,  that  be  must  now  sepay  the  loins  in  the  aacioit 
^avy-  money,  while  at  the  tame  mon^nt  bis  tent  had  laUen»  or 
mi|$t  inevitably  fiill  to  the  original  )00/*  per  anatim.  But  the  100/* 
ia^^  Qiusf  pay  in  interest,  is  now  become  the  whole  iaeease,  and  of 
fQHrsfB  the  whole  value  of  hii  ei^tate,  which  be  m>w  pcrceivea  is 
Vtholly  lost;  dean  carried  oS^  in  the  short  space  of  lO  yaai^  in^ 
ft^d  of  %Q  or  40  years  as  be  was  led  to  befeve,  through  the  vUw. 
huDPus  aiK)  swindling  operation^  of  the  depreciated  moB^. 
;   ]^pw  this  is  precisely  the  state  in  which  the  nation  sUmds  at  thia 
|i||[)flKent#    fiy  the  iatervenlion  of  the  paper  money,  sad  nomsaa^ 
mcjfpw^  oi  rentfl>  we  were  led  on  to  borrow  twice  as  nuioh  as  w^. 
either  v^ould  or  could  have  do^ie,  had  the  Bank  res^tion  never 
.   t^en  place;  and  now,  when  the  depreciated  paper  money  is  xe^^ 
piinred  by  money  of  the  ancient  value,  pur  double  anKmnt  of  papei^ 
money  debts  is  all  stamped  inta  sterling  (  whUe  the  income  or 
ValM0  pf  out  estates  is  reduced  to  the  former  standard  Jof  17fi3. 
What  is  true  of  one  estate  is  true  of  every  estate.    The  eaaosplei 
above  offered  is  a  triie  picture  of  aU  the  estates  in  the  i^ngdcmu 
What  then  does  this  amount  to  i    The  appalfiag  convictiop  that 
the  whole  landed  property  of  the  kii^dom  is,  thvoi^gh  the  infernal 
agency  of  the  funding  and  paper  money  system  rendered,  or  wiU 
s^QU  be  rendered,  vvorth  not  one  shilUiq;  to  its  owners  \  its  whole 
value  end  essence,  extracted  by  taxadon,  and  transferred  to  thck 
fimdhplilers.  Idle  goyermnent,  Ihapoof,  and  t|ie  ehurdi  I 

The  picture  is  not  overcharged :  would  to  God  I  could  say  it 
weirs  •  Patrimonial  estates  wholly  unincumbered  may,  for  a  time,  re- 
tain a  portion  of  value ;  a  third  or  a  fourth  perhaps  of  their  value  in^ 
1793;  but  estates  receptly  purchi^d,  or  estate^  biprkned  fo  auy 
extent  vritb  niortgages,  settleu^ents,  or  other  incunibrance^,  nfrithout 
an  immediate  change  of  system,  are  inevitably  lost  Ao  tbeir  present 
owners. 
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>  Suck  wee  the  ^tcls  of:  ihe  p^for  ladmy  tystom^  l^«n  fagr  Ibe 
«t«r^pil0i  of  tbe  Biiik»  iiM|jC908iiaMBated  by  Mn  Peel's  bill :  and 
JbkloKy  nmy  be  nmtMlied  ki  vaio  for  any  revokrtkm  in  property  at 
all  approacbiDg  in  nu^iiude  or  universality  to  this*  Tbe  moft 
barhftrqM»:  cooqueal  of  Gotb^  or  Turk,  or  Norman,  in  extent  of 
cqB<iicetioii»  mke^  when  oiHopared  to  tbis,  into  notfaing*  •  And 
mbm  lifM  bat  bud  tbe  paaaaons  and  jNPipudices,  and  oonflii^g 
intere9t«  of  Ifce  pveaent  actors  of  tbis  n^;hty  drama,  with  tbeir 
bodies  in  tbe/grafe,  the  future  generation  mil  view  wiib  astonish- 
xnent  the  AttBOcial  career  of  tbe  last  twenty  years:  will  view  tbat 
mbitler  wbo  devised  tbe  B«ik  Restrictbn  Aet-^wbafeever  in  otfier 
tespecti  bif  mmts  or  talents  may  have  been,  as  a  roan  wfao,by  tUs 
ipot  aot»  inflicted  on  Ins  conatry  a  deadlier  wound  than  luiy  man 
timt  ever  tived.  . 

.  I  am  willmg  to  allow  that  it  is  both  fair  and  reaaonabte  that  tlM 
landholders  slrndd  baveiforfdled  a  certun  portion -of  tbeir  property 
in  tbe.pnosecution^f  tbe  late  expensive  warfare;  a  certain  slice  of 
tb^  estates  nsust  be  considered  as  irirtoally  pared  offy  and  trmm^ 
/erred  tO:tbe  AwdboUiers,  as  their  quota  of  the  war  charge,  incur* 
red  fin*  the  protection,  we  must  suppose,  of  their  remaining  pro#> 
perty*  But  why  ihoidd  tbb  rule  apfJy  to  them  akme  i  Was  no 
other  descriptikm  of  persons  or  prop^y  protected  at  their  expense? 
JDid:  tbe  ftmdboMers  wiust  no  protection  i  Did  the  annuitant  the 
capitalist^  the  publk  functionary,  w«it  none  i  Yes — and  a  great 
deal  more  too,  than  tbe  laodboMer — their  property  being  in  iti 
nattiie  moi»  .vulnerable,  and  less  eiuluring  midst  political  storms 
nod  earthquakes  than:A/r*  Then  why  should  those  cksses  of.peiw 
eon9  be  exempted  from  tbeir  share  in  the  cost  of  their  own  protect 
lion?  Why  ^uld  they  luit  give  up  a  part  of  their  capital,  or  of 
tbeir  interest,  dividends,  pay,  or  salaries,  for  the  benefit  of  that 
protection^  as  well  as  the  landlords  ?  Why  should  the  landlords 
and  those  connected  with  them  pay  the  whole  ?  for  it  comes  to 
that.  The  landed  interest,  who  are  losing  their  all  by  the  restora-* 
tion  of  tbe  currencyi  may  be  justly  said  to  pay  the  whole  of  the 
debt,  contracted  chiefly  for  the  preservation  of  those  very,  fusd- 
iftolders,  capitalists,  &c*  who  actually  pay  nothing  towards  it;  and 
!wbo<by  virtue  of  that  protection  tfaorough  the  forfeiture  of  the 
landed  interest,  may  be.  ^y  said  to  have  come  out  of  the  stitiggle 
for  existence  not  only  without  loss,  but  in  many  cases  with  a  clear 
addition  of  100  per  cent,  to  dieir  cajntal,  and  nearly  50  per  omit,  to 
tbmr  efficient  income :  constituting  a  bonus  or  free  gift  to  the  fifnd'^ 
holders  over  and  above  their  just  claim,  equal  to  ten  mallions  per 
annum-^with  a  similar  advanti^e  to  the  other  monied  classes,  with^ 
oiit  any  claim  or  pretence  to  it  ^  whatever.  Why  this  monstrous  in-^ 
justice  should  be  wittingly  inflicted  on  the  nation;  or  why  it  sbonbt 
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b«  endured/  I  am  at  a  Ums  to  ceiijtcliire :  an  iii)iiry-iR4iklii  oies 
aloud  for  redress^' and  which  otast  be  redressed,  before  the  pr.e$«Qt 
overwhelming  national  digress  can  be  expecMl  to  subside  iolo 
quiet  and  prosperity. 

It  is  a  fectnot  generally  known  nor  considered^  akhongh  ^ies^- 
ving  of  the  most  serious  attention,  that  the  injury  done  to  tbepor^ 
chasers  of  land,  and  odiers,  by  the  restoration  of  .die  cttfren€j>  is 
vastly  greater  than  that  which  was  done  to  the  ftindholders,  capi- 
talists, or  annuitants,  by  its  depreciation ;  as  was  latdy  weU  illustraled 
by  that  most  respectable  and  enlightened  senator  and  patnot,  Mr. 
Western.  Suppose  a  person,  at  the  period  of  the  Bank  restrktion 
acts,  possessed  of  an  income  of  d,000/.  a  year,  arising  from  the 
funds  or  otherwise^  burdened  with  a  debt  or  payment  of  ^  1,000^  a 
year,  and  leaving  him  a  clear^  income  of  1,000/.  •  Suppose  that 
through  the  Bank  restriction  acts  or  other  operations  of  govern- 
ment/the  value  of  the  current  medium  were  reduced  50  per  cant ; 
his  gross  .income  would  of  course  be  reduced  in  real  and- intrinsic 
value  to  1,000/.,  dthough  still  detioininated  £,00(M.  His  neat  in- 
come would  likewise  be-diminisiied  in  the  same  proportion ;  but  not 
nrauhilated,  nor. wholly  absorbed  by  the  claim  of  his  creditor^  ashis 
debt. of  l,000i.  a  year  would,  fortunately  for  him,  be  reduced  in 
equal  ratio:  so  that  he  would  now  have  to  pfiy  only  500/.  of  r^ 
metallic  value,  and  would  still  retain  for  himself  a  clear  500/.  of  real 
money  out  of  bis  former  1,000/.^  a  serious  loss  indeed,  but  vastly 
better  than  the  loss  of  all.  Suppose  again  a  recent  purchaser  <^ 
land  (a  purchaser  on  the  faith  of  solemn  acts  and  resolutions  of 
Parliament  as  to  the  undepreciated,  and  of  course-  unrestorable, 
condition  of  Bank  paper),  wi^  ^,000/.  a  year  of  rent,  but  burdened 
with  a  mortgage  of  ^,000/.,  and  an  interest  of  1,000/.  per  ummm, 
leaving  him,  as  in  the  former  case,  a  clear  income  of  IfiOOl.  If 
now  the  value  of  the  current  medium  were  augmented  one  half,  it 
is  evidait  that  the.  produce  of  his  land,  and  of  course  his  rent,  must 
necessarily  fall  one  half  in  value,  and  numerical  amount.  But  how 
differently  circumstanced  this  roan  would  be  from  the  fundholder 
or  annuitant,  in  the  former  case,  who,  by  the  reduction  of  the  cur- 
rency to  half  its  jbrmer  value, .  sustained  a  loss  of  ^^  his  income 
only,  whUe  the  unfortunate  landholder  would  lose  the  t^Ao/e  of  his! 
And  for  this  obvious  reason ;  his  debt,  instead  of  diminishing  as  in 
the  foimer  case,  pari  passu  with  the  fundholder's  interest,  would 
augment  in  an  inverse  ratio  with  the  reduction  of  die  landholdeir's 
rent;  forcing  him  to  pay  to  his. mortgagee  1,000/.  of  real  sterling 
mon^,  instead  of  J  ^(XX)/.,  of  depreciated  paper  currency  (equal  in 
Value  only  to  500  real  metallic  pounds),  which  would  of  course  ab- 
sorb jevery  farthing  of  his  income,  and.  turn  him  out  to  starve.  The 
piurcbaser  of  land,  in  such  a  case,  saves  no  wreck  nor  remnant ; of 
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fail  property  as  the  fundhoMer  did ;' but  forfeits  all-to  his  creditor^ 
whose  roovtgage  or  ckira  on  him  isidoubled  invilue  through  this 
aeeursed  jug^  of  the  currency^  equally  revolting- to  comttvoasense^ 
and  inconsistent  with  every  sentiment  of  right  and'wrong. 

.  And  here  I  would  observe^  that  although -the  proprietors  of  mn- 
cient  patrimonial  estates  appear,  on  a  ^p^cial  view,  to  stand  on  a 
different  footing  in  this  respect^  from  the  recent  parchasers  of  Jand^ 
yet  the  difference  is  only  apparent  and  not  real.  The  ancient  pro- 
prietor may  indeed  have  profited;^|ii9f«tt>t  less  by  the  rise  of  rents 
audi  prices,  which  the  other  h^s^iiot  done ;  and  in  pi:oportion  as  bis 
rents  may:  have  risen  above  the  standard  of'  1793,  he  will  be  the 
better  able  to  sustain  the  return  to  that  standard ;  althotigh  vastly 
different  will  his  condition  be  from  what  it  was  in  1793.  His  tax€s, 
as  before  observed,  are  tripled;  his  servants'  wages,  his  tradesmefi^s 
bills,  and  the  whole  expense  of  his  establishment,  areat  leastdou- 
bled  in  amount.  Were  he  to  live  on  the  same <  scale  as  in  •  1793> 
bis  expenditure  must  be  twice  as  great;  so  that  with  the  same 
rental,  he  is  not  half  the  man  he  was  in  1793.  He  may  not,  like 
the  recent  purchaser,  lose  his  all,  by  the  resumption  of  cash  pay* 
ments;  but  he  loses  more  dian  he  ought  to  lose;  he  forfeit* a  larger 
portion  of  his  property  to  the  public  and  private  credilor,.  and  to 
Government,  than  is  justly  due  to  either :  wherel^  he  loses. his  re- 
lative place  and  station  in  society;  for  the  preservation  of  which 
be  has  a  claim  on  Government  as  just  and  equitable,  as  the  money- 
lender has  for  the  preservation  of  bis  stock  or  dividends;— aiid 
aurely  a  nraeh  juster  cl»m  than  lie  can  pretend  to  have,  for  tbe 
fortuitous  and  artificial  increase  in  the  value  of  his  capital,  or  divi^ 
dends,  which  tias  been  thrust  on  -him  by  the  dianges  in  the  current 
cy.  For  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  existing  tax^  and  imposts 
which  affect  in  a  thousand  ways  the  valne  of  the  landholder's. pro- 
perty, and  diminish  the  command  of  necessaries  or  of  tuxurks 
which  tliat  property  afforded  to  him  and  his  ancestors,  were  imposied 
or  proportioned,  according  to  the  temporary ,  andin  a  great  measure 
nominal f  augmentation,  in  the  rental. of  his  4ands.  If,  dierefore, 
those  taxes*  and  imposts,  proportioned  as  they  were  to  the  high 
rents>  are  continued  after  the  rents  and  produce  have  been  beaten 
down^  through  die  resumption  of  cash-  payments,  to.  the  scale  of 
1793,  when  taxes  were  only  one-fourth-  of  their  present  amount; 
it  must  be,  dthough  I  am  truly  loth  to  say  so — nothing  less  than  a 
barefaced  confiscation  of  so  much  of  his  property,  throogk  the 
practically  fraudulent  (I  do  not  say  intentionalfy  fraudulent)  opera- 
tions, of  that. Government,  which  is  bound  to  protect  him  from  frand 
and  injustice. 

,  If  justice,  therefore,  is  ever  again,  to  be,  in  this  land  of  onr.  fathers, 
any  thing,  but  an  empty  name^-let  justice  be  done  to  every  class 
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9^i  iM^m^wipoMBA  burden  c«Me  wiiOi  dM  augmented  lent: 
^IlKffwiae  Ihe  awi  of  petrimoimil  eatote)  w  well  as  tke  recent  |m^ 
isheser  of  kod,  it  sbemefiilly  jockeyed,  outvided,  aad  plundered  «r 
the  largest  share  of  his  propertyi  comforts^  and  place  in  society: 
Mfkkk  properly,  taken  thus  unjusdy  from  the  lawful  ownei^  is  as 
iinjustiy  bettou^  on  ^  vmous  mooied  classes,  who  have  no  nf^ 
tkmal  elaim  to  it;  who  rise  by  the  landholder's  depression^  and 
grow  rich  upon  his  spoiK  If  one  ekss  of  society  has  a  right  to 
justice  and  redress^  has  not  every  class  i  If  faith  is  to  be  kept  witfc 
th^  fiiodholder,  is  it  to  be  broken  to  the  I»Mlholder  and  the  nation  i 
If  the  fuodbolder  has  a  legal  claiai  to  payment  in  cadi,  has  not  die 
lendbolder  an  equitable  claim  against  paying  in  unadidterated  coin, 
;whal  was  lent  m  depreciated  paper;  which  douUes  the  we^(fat  of 
bb  taxes,  and  the  claims  of  his  creditors,  and  transfers  to  them  bis 
estate  without  purchase,  or  at  least  widiout  value  received  i  Has 
Im  f)et  a  right  of  foir  adjustment,  according  to  the  altered  value  of 
the  money  of  aooount;  a  right,  in  short,  to  be  preserved  unhurt  by 
tibm  operation  of  those  moasures  of  Government,  undertaken,  as  they 
dottbtless  were,  for  the  general  safety^— and  to  be  restored  to  the 
condition  in  which  he  ivonld  now  have  stood,  had  those  measures 
of  governaumt  never  taken  place  i  For  it  is  from  those  calamitous 
measures^  the  suspension  and  resumption  of  cash  payments,  that 
almost  all  those  mighty  evils  flow*  Ruinous  in  their  beginning  nUd 
in  their  ending,  to  all  but  the  Bank  and  fundholders,  who  were 
thereby  saved  from  certain  ruin;  ruinous  through  the  depreciation 
of  the  currency,  and  tenfold  more  ruinous  through  its  reston^on. 
And  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  plea  of  state^necessity  in  jus* 
tilimtion  of  the  fraud  originally  connnitted  on  annuitanb,  creditors, 
and  capitalists,  by  the  suspension  of  cash  payments,  and  deprecia-^ 
tion  of  the  currency,  there  was  nothing  could  possibly  jusUfy  the 
fOfietition  of  ^o  raudi  fraud,  and  mischief,  end  misery,  by  its  reetb- 
Mion.  Here,  there  was  no  plea  of  state-necessity,  no  threat  of  m- 
vasinn,  no  enemy  at  the  gate,  no  subsidy  to  offer,  no  army  abroad ; 
nothing  but  mere  financial  etiquette,  a  wanton  lust,  of  experiment, 
goaded  on,  perhaps,  by  the  Aincifu)  theories  of  some  not  uninter- 
ested speculators,  in  d^ance  of  the  plainest  eridence  of  facts,  die 
growing  difficulties  of  the  country,  and  the  strong  remonstrances  of 
the  most  respectable  and  experienced  practical  men.  To  ground 
pm  resuBq>tion  of  cash  paymaits  on  a  plea  or  system  of  redress,  at 
this  late  hour  of  the  day,  to  the  original  sufierers  by  the  depreciation 
of  the  currency,  is  not  less  absurd  in  principle,  than  it  has  been  mis» 
chievous  in  practice.  For,  under  pretence  of  indemnif]^  a  few  an- 
cient holders  of  stock  for  injuries  sustained  nearly  thirty  years  ago^ 
an  unmerited  largess  is  bestowed  on  the  whole  body  of  fundholders, 
thi:ee-fourths  of  whom  were  not  then  in  existence;  as  well  as  on  aU 
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olhar  ereililovt,  aanuitaBts,  and  capiudmsi  wbo  biM  oo  pcfito^ce 
xwbataver  ta  awik  jreckless  qumifioeiieei  al  tha  coat  aocl  to  the  inavitAr 
bk  ri^m  of  the  landed  iatarest,  and  to  the  gmvoua  datrimaiil  of  tba 
nation  at large^  whotie  faxes  and  impoats,  although  the  same  in  fiomj*^ 
jwo/  amount,  arethere|ij  nearly  doubled  in  real  amount  and  preatune* 
-  By  reeurring  thus  often  to  the  8ub|e«:tof  the  depreoiatad  currencj 
in  consequence  of  the  Bank  restriction  measuresi,  I  fear  i  must 
appear  intoJisrably  tautologoos  and  tedious:  b|it  it  is  so  vitally 
liecessary  to  the  just  comprehension  of  this  all«4mportant  sub^tj^ 
that  the  existence  of  th^  depreciation  through  those  measmres*  fi^d 
its  pSecl^  ppen  the  various  classes  of  persons  and  property,  shoafal 
be  fully  and  clearly  demonstrated  and  understood,  thai  I  onistsnlh- 
init  jto  any  qeRsure^  rather  diaa  leave  iba  que^on  undes'  the  aoMil^ 
uncertainty.  For  there  are  even  now,  I  greatly  fear,  some  wha»after  aU 
we  have  seen  and  auffered^  continue  still  to  labor  under  the  olddi«> 
hision;  who  still  indulge  the  singular  fancy,  that  thegrievonaagrir 
eultural  distress^  under  which  the  country  has  labored  sat.  lo^g>  i# 
chiefly  owing  to  the  favorite  transition  from  war  to  peace,  altbougb 
aeven  years  ^ave  elapsed  since  the  war  wfis  conclud^*  With  man  a9 
^titute  of  perception,  or  of  reasoning  powa«,  it  would  bo  vaiQ  to 
struggle.  I  would,  however,  beg  to  ask,  how  upon  their  principlaa 
it  can  be  accounted  for,  that  never  on  the  teemination  of  any  former 
war  was  the  oountfy  visited  with  sueh  a  formidable  and  perman^t 
calamity.  In  the  American  war,  we  bad  all  the  wofld  to.contaad 
with,  were  redueed  to  a  state  of  the  greatest  difficulty  and  d8eg<€l*f 
and  were  in  the  result  eminently  unsuccessful — exactly  the  rev^ra^ 
of  our  recent  contest :  yet  nothing  in  any  degree  comparable  to  our 
present  disasters  ensued.  Neither  the  price  of  produce  nor  the  feut  of 
)^nd,  was  preterqaturally  enhanced  during  the  contest,  nor  esaen*- 
tially  and  permanently  depressed  upon  its  conclusion.  Someflucr 
tuation  there  no  doubt  was,  and  must  have  been;  but  nothing  like 
the  fluctuation  in  rents  and  jpnoes  of  fifty  or  sixty  per  cent.,  wbifib 
we  have  lately  witnessed.  The  reason  plainly  isr— in  former. waca 
there  was  no  stoppage  of  the  Bank^^no  paper  money  inconvertible 
into  gold — no  law  for  making  a  \ni  of  paper  and  a  shilling  eqtt^ 
to  a  guinea,  as  money  of  account — in  shorty  no  depreciation  oi  the 
current  medium,  and  of  course  no  subsequent  restoration  or  pig- 
mentation of  its  value.  The  transition  from  wsur  to  peace  wa«  aoOP 
effected— *and  the  injury  arising  from  that  transitbn  waa  compm^^ 
lively  trifling  ai^d  soon  forgotten.  But  here  it  is  altogether  d«9  i!e<- 
verse,  and  well  it  may ;  for  the  transition  from  war  to  pe«se  brougbt 
along  with  it  the  transition  from  a  depreciated  paper  currency  l^o 
one  of  full  valua ;  whereby  the  price  of  produce,  and  the  rent  of 
land,  are  lessened  one-half,  while  all  taxes,  debts,  aQd  tngagaaafiAta 
fof  money,  are  doubled  in  real  amount. 
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That  the  real  nature  and-  tendency  of  the  mefuiares  so  often 
alluded  to  respecting  the  cuirency  have^  till  of  late,  been  very  gion. 
erally  misunderstood,  both  by  the  Government  and  the  public,  1  am 
fully  convinced.  That  tliey  have  been  so  Jong  persisted  in  is  matter 
of  deep  regret ;  although  not  the  slightest  suspicion  can  exist,  that 
Goveniment>  with  their  impressions  of  the  subject,  have  been  actu- 
lated  by  any  but  the  best  and  most. patriotic  intentions.  ,  But  now, 
when  the  gross  injustice  and  ruinous  effects,  of  restoring  the  ancient 
moQey  standard  are  universally  seen  and  felt  and  acknowledged, 
why  continue  to  persist  in  the  mischievous  project,  which  could  not 
be  carried  into  effect  without  consequences  wluch  it.  is  appalling  to 
think  of?  Why, be  bound  by  error  and  misconception,  when^^ 
eources  are  discovered  f  Why  pursue  with  our  eyes  open,  a  path 
which  leads  to  destruction  i  Neither,  individual  nor  naticmxan  be 
hound  to  commit  suicide :  ^but  the. measure  of  cash  payments  with- 
-out  a  corresponding  adjustment  of  debts  and  taxes — the  mestsure  of 
paying  in  gold  what  was  borrowed  in  paper,  whereby  all  burdens 
whether  public,  or  private  are  nearly  doubled  in  real  amount,  and 
pressure — would,  were  it  possible  to  carry  it  into  execution,  prove 
a  perfect^ib  de  se,  which,  no  Fundbolder  has  a  right  to  demai|d, 
and  which  no  government  could  be  justi^ed  in  cpnceding. . 

When  they  talk  of  the  injustice,  the  difficulty,  and  the  endless 
confusion  which  would  now  ensue  from  the  repeal  of  Mr.  Peel's 
bill,  or  the  equitable  modification  of  debts  and  taxes  accord'mg  to 
the  former  depreciation  of  the  current  medium,  let  them  think  of 
the  injustice,  and  infinitely  greater  mischief  already  done,  by  the 
plan  for  the  restoration  of  cash  payments ;  which,  if  longer  persisted 
in,  must  continue  daily  to  increase,  until  the  whole  landed  property 
in  the  kingdom  is  wrested  from  its  present  owners,  and  the  existing 
fabric  of  society  torn  up  by  the  roots!  Talk  of  justice,  iudeed  ! 
and  national  faith,  and  honor  !  Let  justice  look  both  ways !  Jus- 
tice is  due  to  the  debtor  as  well  as  to  the.creditor ;  national  f^ith 
is  due  to  the  landlord  as  well  as  to  thefundlord ;  and  national  honor 
can  never  be  tarnished  by  the  measures  which  are  necessary  to  res- 
cue the  nation  from  the  improvidence  of  its. rulers,  or  .the  cupidity 
of  its  creditors. 

It  has  ever  been  held  an  axiom  in  jurisprudence,  that  the  welfare 
of  the  state  is  paramount  to  every  other  law  or  duty.  >  Salus  rei- 
pubUcay  suprema  lex.  This  indeed  was  offered  as  the  justification 
of  that*  great  and.  first,  invasion  of  the  rights  of  property  .by  the 
Bank  Restriction  Act,  and  the  release  bestowed. on. the  <;opartoers 
of  that  trading  company  from  their  obligations  to  their  creditors; 
and  if  that  violatpn.of  faith  was  justifiable  .on  the  plea,  of  state-ne- 
cessity in.  1797,  I  am.not  aware  of  any  thing  that. could  render  it  less 
justifiable  in  1823.  The  external  enemy  is  not  indeed  at  the  gal^; 
but  an  internal  and  more  mortal  enemy  is  tearing  our  vitals. 
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Intheoi'diniiry  defilingsof  fhaokind;  if  atfaing  turn:  out  ^^onr  trial 
the  reverse  of  what  it  was  promised  to  be,,  if  the  goods  prove  im-- 
answerable  to  the  sample,  the  bargain  is  void ;  and  it  never  was 
considered  any  breach  of  honor,  or  justice,  or  fair  dealing/to  dis- 
solve a  contract  founded  on  their  falsely  represented  properties. 
And  since  the  stoppage  of  the  Bank  has  been  found  to  lead  to  what 
was  neither  intended  nor  expected^  the  depreciation  of  the  money 
of  account  to  nearly  50  per  cent.,  which  by  necessary  consequences 
speedily  ledto  a  proportionable  increase  in  the  numerical  account  of 
taxes,  wages,  prices,  and  engagements  for  money;  and  since  th6 
subsequent  restoration  of  the  value  of  that  depreciated  money  has 
of  necessity  the  effect  of  doubling  all  the  taxes,  rates,  annuities,  pay, 
salaries,  debts,  and  coAtracts,  in  real  amount  and  pressure,  although 
still  remaining  expressed  in  the  same  figures  as  before  that  restora- 
tion; it  is  surely  contrary  to  every  principle  of  reason,  justice,  and 
common  sense,  that  the  result  of  that  measure,  founded  as  it  was  in 
error  und  misconception,  ^md  turning  out  the  reverse  of  what  it 
promised  to  be,  should  be  considered  binding  and  irrevocable ;  in-r 
volving,  as  it  does,  the  absolute  coi)fi&cation  of  half  the  landed  pro^ 
perty  in  the  kingdom,  the  ruin  pf  all  who  have  contracts  to  make 
good,  and  the  grievous  injury  of  thb  nation  atlsCrge.  ;  Had  the  de- 
preciation of  the  currency  been  effected,  as  in  all  former  times,  by 
the  adulteration  or  clipping  of  the  coin,  there  would  have  been  no 
difficulty  in  perceiving  the  fraud,  nor  any  hesitation  in  any  man!i 
mind,  as  to  the  practical  iniquity  of  the  measures  in  question/  But 
the  effect  is  practically  the  same,  whether  the  depreciation  is  pro- 
duced by  debasing  the  coin,  or  debasing  the  paper;  reducing  the 
metallic  currency  by  a  mixture  of  alloy,  or  the  paper  currency  by 
rendering  it  no  longer  convertible  into  coin  as  heretofore;  at  the 
will  of  the  holder ;  releasing  the  issuers  of  the  paper  firom  their  ob- 
ligation to  pay  it,  and  thereby  prompting  them  to  the  indefinite  and 
excessive  multiplication  of  that  inconvertible  paper  money.   - 

It  is  truly  lamentable  to  reflect  on  the  calamitous  result  of  that 
fatal  measure,  which,  in  order  to  save  the  Bank,  in  J  797>  a  few 
millions  in  the  purchase  of  bullion  for  the  payment  of  their  just 
debts,  has  prc)ved  the  means  of  augmenting  the  national  debt 
and  taxes  to  double  the  amount  they  could  otherwise  have  reached; 
entailing  on  the  nation  a  debt  of  300  millions  beyond  what  was 
really  borrowed,  and  a  taxation  of  30  millions  per  annum  beyond 
what  was  at  the  moment  contemplated  or  intended ;.  besides  the 
incalculable  devastation  committed  on  the  whole  landed  interest, 
and  the  innumerable  individuals  who  have  , engagements  to  fulfil. 
If  the  Bank  was  really  so  sound  and  stable  as  was  given  out  at  the 
time,  a  few  millions  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  gold. at  its  then 
market  price  in  bank  paper — a  few  millions  sacrificed  for  the  pay* 
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teemtof  tbeifddbt^  k  saerifiee  which  it  was  simd/ their  iMi  to 
imke-^MKfould^  tc^^her  with  a  tMipoirs»7  ditoiiiutiOQ  iti  their  disi 
eotmtSy  have  sufficed  to  restore  their  pristine  credit.  And  if  it  tirere 
alleged  thut  the   sudden  contraction  of  discotititd  wotiM  have 
proved  eminently  hiirtAil  to  the  commercial  interests  and  the  pUbRe 
lef^ce^--to  that  I  reply:  if  the  nation  has  profited  by  th^t  bdht  and 
tmhear d  of  financial  measnre  for  supporting  the  credit  of  the  Bank 
and  of  the  Funds^  let  the  stupendous  loss  arising  froth  that  mea- 
sure be  sustained  by  those  classes  and  interests  which  have  more 
kntnediately  profited  by  the  measure ;  or  at  least  by  the  natioli  at 
large^  and  not  by  the  agricultural  class  alone^  in  defiance  ef  every 
principle  of  equity,  of  moral  rectitude,  ttnd  cf  true  policy.    And 
What  dbiection,  let  me  ask,  can  be  ur|ed  agsanst  a  nieasure  io 
reasonable  in  its  nature,  and  so  perfectly  consistent  with  justice 
ind  fair  dealing  i  I  am  aWaf e  of  none.    There  was  a  timfe,  i^ote-^ 
dver«  when  Govemtneiit  and  fundholders  were  not  so  scrupulous ;  fl 
tk»e  when  it  was  held  fair  and  eqtiitabte  to  e^act  a  tai  ef  10  per 
cent*  on  funded  and  monied  property^  for  the  pa^pc^e  of  assisting 
in  their  own  protection.     If  fair  and  equitable  ihen,  what  can  pre<^ 
Vent  it  from  being  so  now^  When  the  general  disti^i  ihi  danget 
vhi  in  reality  four-fold  more  nrgent  ?  nothing,  surety*    Aifd  as  to 
j^oportioDment  of  burden — were  a  tax^of  three  times  10  per  cent* 
letied  at  present  ori  the  interest  of  all  such  property^  it  would  still 
be  giieatly  undertaiked,  when  compared  with  land  and  its  prodtee^ 
tm  vrhleh  stfch  numerous  and  multiform  exactions  are  imposed. 
lief  die  Bank  people  and  other  fundholders  only  consider  the  con^ 
diiidd  iff  which  they  must  How  have  stood,  had  it  nfot  beetj  for  the 
hiterposicion  of  the  restrictive  treasures  in  their  favor.     Let  them 
only  ask  themselves  what  in  all  human  probability  Wo^uM  now  have 
been  the  price  of  their  stock  had  Mr.  Pitt  allowed  the  run  tipon 
them  to  confincre  for  one  other  day — when  an  absohite  faHure,  a 
real  and  unequivocal  bankruptcy,  must  inevitably  have  ensuech 
Would  it  have  been,  as  noW,  £45/.,  and  80/.  per  eent.  I    O !  no — 
no  !-^ with  the  Bank  the  Fuads  must  have  perished^  or  degenerated 
teto  Ameritan  state  paper,  or  FrcAch  Assignata--»carcely  worth 
the  paper  on  which  they  were  Inscribed.    And  will  this  conMera'>> 
tkfn  stand  for  nothing  in  the  minds  of  ministers  and  monied  tilett? 
In  ttose  transactions  respecting  the  currency  which  have  ledalid 
are  feadinfg  to  such  extensive  and  unparaltelbd  confiscation  of  prt>prer* 
ty,  I  freely  exonerate  the  great  body  6f  futkHlOlderS  a^d  mdiriedlheft 
front  every  reproach  or  si^spicion  of  original  fi^udulent  ititerition  «- 
ainister  motive.    The  funcHiolders  in  the  beginning,  it  is  perfectly 
eertain;  had  hot  only  nti  intention,  thrdugh  ttie  Batfk  Hestridtion 
Aets,  of  confiscating  the  landed  property^  arid  transferriAg  it  to 
themselves ;  but  were  actually,  for  a  great  length  of  time>  perfeetfy 
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anaware  tbii  ^uf  tuck  confisoitioii  or  irwrnfer  tottid  pottSUh^ 
arise  from  such  a  cause.  But,  although  they  stand  ftiUy  eaeulpgied 
from  any  d«q;n  to  circumvent  die  landed  interest  and  defmid  them 
of  their  eatates^^-^lthongh  the  riches  n^hich  has  lately  sberwered 
tip^B  them  through  the  changes  in  the  cfarrencj^  was  by  them 
wholly  unanticipated  and  unsought;  yet  ncm,  mhtu  the  real  stifle 
of  this  mysterious  case  is  fairly  tome  to  Ught,  and  it  is  «lear  atid 
indisputable  that  they^  through  those  sbtftiiigs  of  the  currency^ 
have  actually  obtained  possession  of  enormous  property^  to  which 
they  have  no  just  nor  equitable  claim-^when  this,  I  say,  is  now 
demonstrably  evident,  it  will  be  no  longer  justyeqtiilsible,  or  in  any 
point  of  view  excuaable  in  the  funded  and  monied  interest,  o#  dii 
numerous,  classes  who  subsist  by  the  produce  of  the  taxes,  to  de^- 
aire  or  endeavour  to  retain  and  appropriate,  that  which  is  evidendf 
not  their  own  ^  which  came  to  them  fortmtoasly,  and  for  wbicn 
they  gave  no  v^due  nor  equivalent.  A  man  finds  my  watch,  oi*  it 
is  by  some  chance  or  other  thrust  into  his  pocket:  his^  ebu*aeter 
may  screen  him  from  die  charge  or  suspicion  of  theft ;  but  if  h% 
refuses  to  deliver  up  the  watch,  on  pretence  that  he  found  it,  anil 
has  therefore  a  right  to  keep  it,  his  conduet,  tflthottgb  not  absoiu«^ 
theft  or  robbery,  would  surely  be  considered  at  very  unbecoaning 
and  equivocal. 

That  the  furidboMers  will  of  their  own  free-will  be  brot^bt  f# 
view  this  matter  in  its  proper  light,  or  that  ministers  will  w  ye^ 
abandon  their  habitual  leani^  lo  the  mionied  interest,  it  might  ht 
haiardooa  t6  say.  But  a  ray  of  light  begitis  to  break  iif  frooft 
another  quarter,  which  may  yet  brighten  into  day.  Tbe  lalfded  inh 
terest,  and  the  nation  at  large,  begin  at  length  to  opeil  their  ey^s  la- 
the real  state  of  the  case ;  begin  at  length  to  perceive  thegraird  an# 
fatal  source  from  whence  their  one^tampled  and  hitherto  incompre^ 
hensible  sufferings  spring-^tosee  the  delusion  which  has  been  prach 
tised  upon  them>  or  ratber  which  they  have  practised  on  themselves^ 
to  see  the  total  rain  which  awaits  thnsm  throli|h  the  jockeyshipof 
events,  and  from  which  they  have  no  possible  escape,  but  by 
a  totdi  change  of  system,  [t  is  scarcely  to  be  expected — tMoie 
and  enduring  as  they  are-^that  th^y  will  cfit  fbr  ever  motionless  and 
mute,  under  such  mmifold  and  galling.  ifi|U8tice  a^d  oppression, 
althoogli  origmally  unintentional  on  the  part  of  their  rnlers :  and 
it  is  surely  an  object  worthy  of  the  gravest  consideration  of  Govern^ 
ment,  whether  it  be  wise  and  prudent  to  suffer  this  great  and  im^ 
portant  order  in  the  state  to  be  driven  to  desperation.  M^n  deprived 
of  their  all  through  the  measures  of  their  Goternment,  cannot  be 
expected  to  continue  so  affectionately  attached  to  that  Government 
as  if  they  had  received  from  it  that  protection  and  even-handed 
justice  which  they  consider  as  their  birthright.     It  is,  to  say  tbe 
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kMat  of  it,  a  irifti  oi  tboir  loj^aky  and  patriotiam^'  \^hk$fa  Ito^^e 
atatestnaii , would  Avaotonly  hazard. 

If,  however,  it  is  «till determined  to  phy  this  desp^rale  game  lo 
tbelast;  to  trust  as  heretofore  to  the  chapter  of  aecidentS' for  dieH* 
vetaace,  and  ohtti«ately  refase.to  enter  upon  the^reat  measure  of 
equitablearrangement  in  some  shape  or  other  f  why  not  tell  the  landed 
interest  fairly  and  manfully,  that  their  doom  is  seal^?  <'  True,  you 
have  stood  by  usin  the  hour  of  cause,  you  have  freely  and  zealously 
supported  all  our  measures  for  the  preservation  of:  the  monied  inte* 
rest,  the  national  credit,  the  Bank,  and  the  Funds,  which  m«st  other- 
wise have  gone  to  wreck.  But  although  in  this  generous  struggle 
loF  the.  preservation  of  your  neighbours' property^  you  have  alrewiy 
lost  thr,ee*fourtbs  of  your  own,  and  must  soon  forfeit  the  whole, 
and  to  those  vefy  neighbours  too — it  matters  not;  your  assistance 
is  no  longer  wanted,  and  the  Jews  and  loanmongers  wboget  your 
estates,  will  answer  our  purpose  full  as  weU.  True/ you  have  been 
mOst  unjustly  and  ungratefully  dealt  by — outwitted  and  plundered 
of  your  last  acre^  as  if  by  magic.  But  it  is  past^ — and  there  is  no 
help  for  it.  *  Perish  you  must — that  is  certain ;  and  since  it  must 
be  so-^it  wilt  be  obliging  in  you  to  perish  quietly.  like  fools  you 
have  lived — it  now  remains  for  you  to  die  Uke  cowards."  Surely 
His  Majesty's  ministers  would  not  wittingly  thus  turn  round  upon 
their  ancient  friends  and  firmest  supporters.  Yet  to  persist  in  the 
present  negative  plan,  without  even  an  attempt  to  save  them  in 
their  perishing  condition,  is  virtually  to  do  so. 

To  coiiclude — let  it  not*  be  pretended  by  Jew  or  hireling,  that 
the  sentiments  here  expressed,  that  the  natural  andl^itimate  efforts 
of*  the  landed  interest  to  procure  for  themselves  that  justice  and 
protection  which  the  course  of  events  has  rendered  imperative,  are 
in  any  respect  an  affair  of  party,  or  in  any  way  mixed  up  with  the 
political  squabbles  of  the  day.  These  struggles  for  existence  have 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the.  struggles  of  party ;  have  no  reference 
whatever,  to  who  is  in  place,  or  ;who  would  be  in  place.  It  is  an 
effort  merely  to  save  themselves,  if  possible,  from  the  destruction 
which  yawns  upon  them.  The  landed  interest  are  well  known  to 
have  long  and  steadily  adhered  to  the  present  administration;  and 
to  be  ever,  from  principle,  inclined  to  support  His  Majesty's 
Government,  let  ^wbo  wiU  be  at  the  helm ;  and  weighty  indeed 
must  the  reasons  be,  which  cau  induce  them  to  deviate  from  their 
nati^al  bias — and  great  the  sacrifices  they  would  not  make,  rather 
than  turn  their  backs  upon  their  early  friends  and  wonted  asso- 
ciates. Great  and  unparalleled  sacrifices  they  have  already  made ; 
but  that  they  should  sit  for  eVer  in  silent  apathy — while  their  last 
acre  is  melted  down  in  the  financial  crucible,  and  quietly  trans* 
ferred  to  those  very  men  they  have  so  lately  saved  from  absolute 
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bankruptcy  and  ruin^  is  rather  too  much  for  any  ministry  to  expect 
of  their  adherents ;  except^  indeed,  such  as  are  actually  dependant 
on  them  for  place  or  emolument,  to  themselves  or  families,  in  pos- 
session or  expectancy.  It  is  one  thing  to  bear,  with  resignation, 
privations  and  sacrUices  which  are  unavoidable  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  national  independence ;  and  quite  another  thing  to  submit, 
with  stupid  indifference,  to  flagrant  abuse  or  gross  injustice, 
whether  originating  in  unavoidable  causes,  or  the  negligence  or  ig- 
norance of  those  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the  national 
affairs.  To  pretend  to  associate  those  necessary  endeavours  for 
self-greservation,  that  first  and  strongest  law  of  nature,  with  any 
spirit  or  principle  of  disloyalty  to  His  Majesty^s  person  or  Govern- 
ment, were  still  more  absurd  and  puerile.  The  loyalty  of  the  land- 
lords and  yeomanry  of  England,  those  hereditary  champions  and 
bulwarks  of  royalty,  is  not  to  be  brought  in  question  by  those,  who 
through  their  measures  and  policy — have  not  only  brought  them  to 
ruin,  but  have  profited  so  largely  by  their  misfortunes. 
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OPINrONS, 


Why,  or  by  what  means,  1  find  myself  '^  nor  man  nor  spirit,'' 
are  yet  concealed  from  my  knowledge.  I  perceive  the  forms  both 
of  the  dead  and  the  living ;  but  bofti  alike  appear  unconscious  of 
my  approach.  I  enter  the  palace,  the  council^  the  senate ;  I  find 
myself  replaced ;  yet  remember  not  my  disgrace.  I  wish  to  regain 
my  home,  but,  restrained  by  a  superior  power,  I  am  for  the 
attempt  confined  to  a  narrow  cell^  which  seems  as  if  it  were 
a  tomb.  Among  the  living  I  ask  myself^  *  Am  I  dead  V—^i  the 
dead  I  enquire,  (but  they  answer  not,)  *Am  I  not  alive  V 

The  Fates  are  still  spinning  the  thread  of  my  natural  existence ; 
and  in  this  intermediate  state  oi^  suspended  aniai^oa  and  uneur 
joyed  immortality,  it  is  permitted  to  me  to  feel  and  be  actuated  by 
that  zealous  and  ardent  anxiety  for  the  best  interests  of  my  country, 
the  overpowering  weight  of  which  has  mystified  my  mortal  frame. 
Still  it  is  permitted  to  me,  to  feel  a  proud  satisfaction  at  the  glory 
of  the  British  £mpire,  and  to  anticipate  a  continuance  of  its  great- 
ness, founded,  as  it  is,  upon  a  basis  of  noble,  disinterested,  and  in- 
telligent principles  of  government  and  policy.  It  is  still  permitted 
to  me  to  watch  the  tree  which  is  planted  by  the  water-side,  and 
which  bringeth  forth  fruit  abundantly. 

I  cannot  but  speak  of  the  Minister  whom  I  perceive  sitting  in 
my  official  chair — of  him,  who  was  once  my  political  rival,  and  is 
BOW  my  unenvied  successor*  - 

He  is  a  statesman  of  brilliant  imagination,  of  commanding  elo- 
quence;  and  of  such  enlarged  views,  that  bis  chief  difficulty  will 
be  to  confine  his  orbit  to  the  more  secure  range  of  practicability. 
His  connections  are  commercial — his  views  will  be  conunercial ; 
but  he  will  find  his  way  smoothed,  and  his  task  lightened,  by  the 
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piieviocis  liibors  of  tfie  Board  of  Tmde ;  and  nowlliatth^  .balance 
of  Europe  is  poised^  be  .9X0^  enter  into  coomicreial  trwties.  Bat 
the  pi:inciple8  of  free  trade,  which  are  dailj  9(od  IgeneraHy  gaioing 
grouad,  will  render  such  treaties  (which,  after  all^iare  but  ^  unoer- 
ttin  special  contracts,'^)  of  less  importance  tfaati  formerly.  If  it 
be  necessary  furtlier  to  poortray  the  character  of,  and  more  deci- 
dtdly  to  explain  what  may  be  expected  fro^  one  vrho^  leaning 
upon  the  present  Cabinet,  holds  a  net  as  it  were  towal*ds  Us  op* 
ponents ;  I  shall  do  it  by  comparing  him  with  his  colleague  in 
office,  tbe  Home  Secretary  of  State ;  of  whom  (if  I  may  indulge 
in  a  pun)  I  would  assert,  that  his  claims  npon  publk:  ^xmtidenoe 
are  indeed  of  a  sterling  nature.  Of  these  two  responsible  Minis^ 
ters  1  would  say — diat  what  the  one  undertakes  he  will  execute 
bf  illtantly ;  what  duties  fall  to  the  share  of  the  other  will  be  per* 
formed  steadily,  consistently,  and  conscientiously.  The  one  is 
more  of  a  philosopher,  and  less  of  a  religionist ;  the  other  is  a  re* 
Ugionist,  with  enough  of  philosophy  about  him  to  answer  every 
nsefol  purpose.  The  effect  of  die  administration  of  the  one  would 
be  splendid,  but  possibly  transient;  that  of  the  other  modest  and 
lasting :— the  one  would  aim  at  gr^at  results;  the  other  perform 
every  possible  practicability.  The  marked  snd  i&tinguishing  cha^ 
racteristics  of  each,  in  tbe  same  Cabinet,  can  hardly  foil  to  produce 
great  national  advantages ;  and  I  cannot  but  pause  to  observe,  how 
complimentary  it  is  to  the  democratic  influence  of  the  nation,  that 
two  such  men  should,  by  tbe  force  of  taknt  alone,  arrive  at  s«ch 
b%h  posts  of  official  responsibility.  » 

I  propose,  rather,  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  publio  to^  prinei^ 
pies  whidi  are  productive  of  results,  than  to  the  results tiiemselves. 
£f  tbe  one  are  soundly  bottomed,  partial  evils  do  not  disptiove  tkenr 
excellence ;  and,  in  such  case,  it  is  mnch  more  nobie  to  stand  by 
a  sound  principle,  and  bear  its  adverse  changes,  dnm,  yielding  to  a 
temporary  evil,  to  be  guilty  of  a  dereliction  from  it. 

In  our  financial  concerns,  that  primary  and  wfaot^ome  principle 
is  — ** Public  Faith  to  the  National  CitBDiToit.''  His 
money  supported  us  through  a  fearful  contest  to  a  brilliant  peaee; 
and  having  profited  by  his  purse  in  the  hour  of  danger,  is  be  to  be 
robbed  as  an  equipoise  to  partial  embarrassment?'  In  ourin^i^vial 
policy,  the  clashing  of  mutual  interests  should  be  softened  by  a  ^ 
spirit  of  conciliation.  **  Public  faith  inviolate,"  and  **  conciliation 
in  our  political  disputes'' — are  the  two  main  principles  upon  wbich 
we  may  safely  rely  for  the  duration  and  enjoyment  of  peace,  and 
yet  preserve  a  fearlessness  df  war. 

Before  I  proceed  to  offer  some  remarks  npon  the  leading  topics 
likely  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  Parliament,  I  cannot  but  observe 
upon  a  pamphlet,  intitled,  ^  Admmistration  of  the  Afficursof  Great 
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Britoib."    (Tbe  term  ''  Great  Britain''  might,  I  sboiaU 

well  superseded,  on  proper  {xcrna^  hflfjkmmmmmmmmmitm^ 

style  of  "  British  Empii*.") 

1  am  inclined  to  tiiink,  that  seonofficial  announcements  are 
often  dangerous,  at  most  times  imp<rfitic,  and  always  open  to  stis-: 
picion.  If  they  are  intended  to  usher  in  ministerial  statement^  or 
projected  measures,  they  afford  timely  means  and  notice  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  thwarting  them,  or  creating  a  prejudice  in  tbe 
public  opinion  against  them ;  they  also  detract  much  from  the 
effect  of  the  responsible  statements,  which,  to  be  made  effectively 
and  commandingly,  can  only  be  suitably  amiounced  in  tbe  Housea 
of  Parliament.  Besides,  they  are  not  tangible.  If  erroneous,  diey 
are  disavowed,  or  left  in  a  state  of  doubt  as  to  their  presumed  char- 
acter ;  and  thus  the  Government  has  two  mouth-pieces ;  one  of 
official  responsibility,  and  one  of  an  experimental  convenience.  1 
would  not  be  understood  to  say,  that  there  are  no  occasions  io 
^hich  it  might  not  be  advantageous  and  convenient  to  collect,  or 
try  public  opinion  through  the  press,  by  a  channel  Mrhich  can  trace 
itself  back  to  the  official  executive :  there  may  be  many  such  occa- 
sions ;  but  on  so  high  and  important  a  topic  as  '^  the  Administra- 
tion of  the  Affairs  of  Great  Britain,"  (than  which  none  can  be 
higher  or  more  important,)  such  a  feeler  as  the  one  I  am  alluding 
to,  is  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  government.  Many  matters 
tlierein  treated,  to  be  relied  on,  should  be,  and  ought  to  be  only, 
from  an  official  source ;  all  other  mode  of  communication  is  spec- 
ulative ;  and  I  am  certain,  that  is  the  least  characteristic  of  the 
Cabinet  of  which  my  mortal  part  once  formed  a  portion.  ^ 

But  what  tfhall  I  say  of  a  publication,  which  (if  not  presump- 
tuously assuming  a  character  of  semi-official  rank,)  certainly  does 
contain  a  few  data  which  could  only  be  obtained  through  responsi- 
ble official  channels;  if  I  can  show  errors  in  it,  striking  at  the  root  of 
all  tbe  late  financial  measures  i  But  it  is  not  merely  error  of  which 
I  complain,  but  of  omission  also.  A  general  statement  of  tbe 
principles  and  plans  of  an  administration  should  comprehend  every 
branch  entrusted  to  ita  protection  and  vigilance.  How  comes  it, 
then,  that  the  paramount  interest  of  the  country,  that  of  Agriculture, 
is  only  glanced  at,  with  a  half-significant  hint  that  Commerce  is 
thriving  upon  its  distress,  for  which  no  means  of  alleviation  can  be 
devised? 

The  error  to  which  I  allude  (an  error  in  itself  sufficently  alarmkig 
to  destroy  the  whole  character  of  the  publicati9n)is,itsexplanatioa 
of  the  purposes  of  the  New  Sinking  Fund. 

Now,  unless  I  have  idisunderstood  the  proceedings  of  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament,  and  all  the  financial  system  of  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Excbe^(uer,  1  should  assert,— that  the  Sinking  Fund  of 
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five  mSlioQSy  ifo  arise  from  a  surplus  cf  revenue,  was  to  be  under 
all.  circumstaiices  most  religiously  pr^erved;  and^  consequently, 
that  in  default  of  any  branch  of  revenue^  or  of  partial  defalcation, 
auch^defici^Eicy:  should  either  be  made  good,  not  .by  loan,  but- by 
taxation,  or  a  temporary  issue  of  Exchequer  bills.  Else,  what  was 
termed  the  principle  of  a  real  Sinking  Fund  would  be  again. viola- 
ted, and  what  was  paid  into  one  hand  would  be  expended  with  tte 
other ;  and  thus  the  second  attempt  at  a  real  Sinking  Fund  would 
foil,  as  did  the  first. 

If  I  at  all  understood  the  principle  upon  which  a  small  but  stea«. 
dy  Smking  Fund  was  voted  by  Parliament,  it  was — that  though 
by  no  means  commensurate  with  the  proportionate  annihilation  of 
the  public  debt  in  forly-five  years,  yet,  that  still  it  being  an  actual 
and  real  surplus,  though  small,  it  kept  alive  this  constant  truism-^ 
^*  The  public  debt  is  decreasing." 

If  I  comprehended  the  full  extent  to  which  this  principle  of  a 
moderate  Sinking  Fund  was  to  be  carried,  it  was — that,  even  in  the 
event  of  a  war,  the  annual  surplus  of  five  millions  was  to  be  pre- 
served, whatever  might  be  die  necessary  amount  of  taxation  for  the 
conduct  of  such  war.  I  looked  to  the  wholesome  and  moderate 
.  principle  of  this  actual  surplus  of  five  miilk>ns,  as  in  time  forming 
a  capital,  of  which  the  dividends  should  of  themselves  furnish  a 
surplus,  and  render  no  longer,  any  annual  grant  necessary  for 
such  purpose. 

If  I  did  not  misunderstand  the  true  meanhig  and  intent  of  a  mea- 
sure, which  checked  all  inclination  to  dishonor  the  public  faith,  and 
defraud  the  funded  creditor,  it  was — that  in  a  period  of  about  fif- 
teen years,  the  income  of  the  annual  excess  of  five  millions  above 
the  expenditure  for  that  period,  would  (acting  at  compound  inte- 
rest) create  a  perpetual  Sinking  Fund,  requiring  no  longer  to  be 
fed  by  an  annual  grant. 

I  may  be  allowed,  therefore,  to  express  my  satisfaction  upon 
reading  the  following  passage  at  page  17: — '' It  was,  therefore, 
under  this  experience  of  the  present,  and  this  just  apprehension  for 
the  future,  (an  apprehension  too  justly  verified)  that  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  adopted  what  maybe  regarded  as  bis  new 
system  of  finance,  namely— jTo  meet  the  expenditure  of  the  year  by 
the  actual  money  income,  without  the  aid  of  loans  and  new  taxes ; 
but  to  maintain  the  Sinking  Fund  at  Jive  millions,  and  with  thai 
(tmoDintincrmsed  by  gradual  reductions  in  the  expenditure,  and  by 
the  progressive  productiveness  in  the  sources  of  revenue,  to  operate 
from  time  to  time  in  the  money  market,  in  buying  up,  exchanging, 
and  reducing  the  public  stocks,  so  as  to  reduce  the  capital  debt  from 
a-higher  to  a  lower  denomination. 
•    ''  In  order  to  execute  this  system  in  its  detail,  it  became  Ae  daily 
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object  of  the  Chancellor  of  tiie  £xch«qiier  to^  give  a  cMstaiit  alteo* ' 
tkn  t€r  die  foUowing  main  points :  fif st^  to  tke  matBteaaBce,  at  M 
events,  of  the  Sinking  Fund  at  five  iniUk)»s»" 

The  authors  go  oa  to  enomerate  odier  poiala ;  but  ao  far  m> 

good ;  and  Ae  preceding  ^^tations  betf  out  aU  the  views  ia  wbiclr 

I  hadrministefiatlj  eond^red  ibe  meastiveb     B«it  judge  of  toy  mat* 

prise  on  reading,  at  pige  ^4^  the  foMom'vag  further  commciilB  Hpon 

,  Mr.  Vanshtart's  ^MkoaA  nteaaures :  -^ 

^*  But  we  live  in  times  in  which  every  thing  is  n^aia  to  bia  oaUbd 
into  contest  and  dispute.  Accordingly,  s(  class  o€  writers  has 
arisen/ which  nowr  denies  altogether,  for  the  first  tiaae^  the  aCili^ 
of  the  Sinking  Faod,  and  holds  it  forth  as  a  financial  delusicm 
Upoi»  the  Partiansent  and  couaftry .  Perhaps  in  this  cate^  as  in  mMt 
ethers;,  the  coRtroveisy  has  been  produced  by  the  opposite  parties 
affixing  different  significations  t6  the  terms.  The  objectioBs^ 
tfaeteforey  may  be  hekt  answered  fay  setting  down  in  clear  and  brief 
words  what  hu  Mtgtsty^s  Mima6er»  vegard  to  be  the  true  natufi^ 
and  use  of  tbe  Sinking  Fand. 

'^  Briefly,  tJMrcfdre,  tbey  consnter  the  Sinking  Fuad  to  beeiM* 
nentty  osefal  ki  the  f(41owing  three  points  of  view  :-— 

^'  1.  Asa  snispltts,  for  giving  toliis  Majesty's  Mmisters  (ihioagb 
the  Commissioaers  for  the  RedbctioB  of  the  National  DeN)  a  diiie 
w^ht  and  control  in  tbe  money  mai^et,  and  iBore  parta^ilariy  for 
upholding  the  credit  of  Government  under  any  casiiri  deficieacy 
of  tbe  revemi^  arising  fhmi  the  fluctaattoo  in  tbepvodace  of  the 
taxes« 

''  £•  As  a  fond,  to  be  employed  according  to  tbe  occaskms;  ot 
die  money  nMu4cet,  and  espectaUy  in  reducing  the  Ii^rast  of  tbe 
National  Debt  to  the  common  level  of  a  three  per  ceatr  stock. 

^'  d;  As  an^  accomulattcn  of  treasure,  and  of  dkpombU  inc^mtf 
for  any  emergency  of  the  state." 

'  Now,  1  cannot  cencesve  a  greater  confasiou  of  explsmation  than 
the  footed  paragraphs:  evince.  First  we  are  told — that  his  Majea* 
ty'9  Ministers  determined,  as  part  of  their  system  of  finance,  to 
maintain,  at  all  eventSy  a  Sinking  Fund  c^  five  auUions:  and  wheti 
tbe  same  parties  proceed  to  explam  what  his  Majesty^s  Mintslers  re- 
gard to  be  ^  tbe  true  nature  and  i»e  of  the  Siokn^  Fimd,'^  they  give 
us  three  reasons ;  two  very  mdistinct,  and  liable  to  various  constriic-* 
tk>n ;  and  the  third  quite  distinct,  and  which  cannot'  be  miscon* 
strued ;  namely <^tl»t  the  Sinkir^  Fund  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  a<y 
cumulation  of  treasure,  and  of  disposable  income,  for  any  emergency 
of  the  state. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  Parliament  is  to  allow  this  freedom 
with  the  Sinking  Fund;  but  if  this  is  its  real  nature,' Mid  is  to 
be  its  possHMe  use;  dl  I  can  say  is^-*that  diis  new  Sinking  Fund, 
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titiawg  ouiofai  surplus  cS  rareiii^  and  fed  bj  no^i^u'  impotittoft 
of  laxea^  i8>  instead  of  being  (as  it  m«$  iateiided)  tbe^omideat,  beaty 
and  Bioal  honorable  principle  ia  our  systeai  of  finance^  iiodiing  but 
afarce. 

The  eld  Sinking  Fund^  ivhen  ita  income  was  equalled  by  a  heak 
acciiBEiulation  of  debt^  ceaaed  to  be  a  Sinking  F^nd,  because  it  be** 
caaie  balanced  fay  a  new  debt.  The  oM  Sinkii^  Vumd,  in  diia 
case^  was  eventually  made  a  dispoaable  mcome^  and  is  at  this  mb-- 
metnl  part  of  the  ways  and  means  applicable  to  the  public  expend 
diture;  wad  nuidi  as  it  has  been  cried  ,down>  and  its .  principle 
abused^  yet  it  shoidd  not  be  forgotten^  that  at  this  monoent  its  in* 
come  supplies  the  place  of  what  mmt  otherwise  home  beer^  made  vp 
of  taxes;  and  it  has  crept  upon  us  (as  it  were)  into  an  important 
purpose,  without  our  feelmg  the  weight  of  its  ongioal  creation. 

1  .cannot  believe,  I  do  not,  I  will  not  beliere,  that  the  writers 
of  this  seno-official  pamphlet  have  the  audiority  of  the  higher  pow^ 
ers  for  this  explanation  of  the  mature  and  use  of  the  Sinking  Fund^ 
noted  by  Parliament,  and  created  in  its  last  Session.  If  sudba 
m  reality  its  nature  and  cue ;  then  did  I,  in  supporting  it,  support 
that  which  I  did  not  understand,  and  have  been  guilty  involiuitarily^ 
and  unconsciously,  of  a  deception  upon  the  country. 

But  though  I  point  out  this  third  reason  as  one  subversive  of 
every  piiU'pose  of  a  real  Sinking  Fund,  and  (as  I  think)  of  the  one 
alluded  to ;  yet  the  first  and  second  reasons  are  not  exactly  such  as 
I  should  presume  would  be  &b  true  interpretation  of  Government ; 
for  the  first  reason  seems  also  to  imply  *^  a  power  of  conversion  from 
its  use  as  a  Sinking  Fund,  to  become  a  stop-gap  ki  any  deficiency 
of  the  revenue."  If  the  parties  had  said  **  that  the  regulated  pur«« 
chases  made  in  the  stock  market  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Sink* 
ing  Fund,  introduced  a  considerable  amount  of  bond  fide  transac- 
tions, and,  to  an  extent  sufficient  for  the  support  of  public  credit, 
created  a  sale,  and  a  demand  for  national  secmities  at  all  times,  and 
under  all  political  circumstances ;"  I  think  such  a  reason  would 
have  been  much  more  likely  to  be  truly  ministerial,  than  die  one 
whijpb  states  the  purpose  of  the  Sinking  Fund  to  be  the  means  of 
Ufdioldii^  the  credit  of  Government  under  any  casual  deficiency  of 
the  revenue. 

Then,  as  to  the  second  reason — that  it  b  a  fund  to  be  employed 
according  to  the  occasions  of  the  market^  and  especially  in  reducbig 
the  interest  of  the  National  Debt — it  does  appear  to  me,  that  an 
occasional  or  aecidental  b  a  speculative  exercbe  of  the  powers 
confided  with  the  Commissiotters  for  the  Reduction  of  die  Na- 
tional Debt ;  and  tends  rather  to  make  them  great  jobbers  in  the 
Funds,  than  steady  snpporteirs  of  them  at  specified  and  regulated 
periods,  when  the  bolders  can  al\i(ays  be  certain  of  a  customer  ; 
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and  it  is  rather  disparaging  the  real  purpose  of  the  Sinking  Fund/ 
and  creating  a  very  unfoir  and  prgudicial  opinion  as  to  its  true  use 
and  purpose^  to  couple  its  execution  with  a  future  intention  to  di- 
minish the  stock-holder's  income.  For,  though  the  operation  of  a 
hondjide  Sinking  Fund  must  inevitably  tend  to  raise  the  value  of 
the  remaining  stock,  and  decrease  the  rate  of  interest;  (inasmuch 
as^the  money  produce  of  the  Sinking  Fund  will  be  so  much  capi* 
lal  seeking  a  new  investment ;)  still  it  is  a  very  different  argument 
to  call  that  ^'  the  object/'  which/ in  reality,  is  ''  the  unavoidable  re- 
sult/' In  tiie  one  case,  the  measure  may  be  looked  upon  as 
obnoxious ;  but  arising  from  true  and  correct  financial  calculation 
or  system,  it  may  be  considered  a  public  benefit  realized. 

There  are  some  few  minor  errors  in  this  Expose,  which,  in  an 
official*  pamphlet,  would  be  inexcusable,  and  almost  fatal;  par- 
ticularly in  calculating  the  proportion  which .  the  reduction  of 
taxation  bears  to  the  yearly  estimate,  which  the  demi-officials 
call  one-sixth,  or  sixteen  per  cent. ;  but  they  commit  an  error 
m  taking  as  a  deduction  the  whole  of  the  dead  charge,  or  war 
pensions,  amounting  to  five  millions;  whereas,  they  should  take 
credit  only  for  2,200,000/.,  as  Government  contract  to  pay  a  pen- 
sion of  2,800,000/.,  the  remaining  balance  of  the  five  millions. 
The  ratio  of  diminution  is  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent. 

Acceding  as  I  do  to  many  of  the  general  principles  of  the  state- 
ment, yet  1  could.not  refrain  from  pomting  out  this  vital  error,  or,  if 
not  an  error,  this  misconception  of  the  nature  and  use  of  the  present 
Sinking  Fund ;  which,  if  admitted,  goes  to  the  complete  subversion 
of  the  measures  determined  upon  during  the  last  Session  for  the 
support  of  public  credit,  and  the  solidity  of  our  financial  system : 
mid  I  the  more  earnestly  deprecate  and  point  out  this  objectionable 
part ;  because  the  same  writers,  at  page  33,  repeat  again  their  des- 
tructive doctrine.  They  say,  ^'  the  capital  of  the  Sinking  Fund  is, 
in  fact,  a  mass  of  treasure  always  at  the  call  of  Government  upon 
real  or  distressing  emergencies.  In  this  point  of  view,  it  puts  the 
Minister  above  the  condition  of  lying  at  the  mercy  of  the  money 
market,  when  any  great  crisis,  such  as  a  sudden  foreign  war,  or 
other  events  more  easily  to  be  conceived  than  decorously  mentioned, 
shall  require  a  prompt  application  of  vast  resources  and  consequent 
expense.'' 

Now,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  the  whole  and  sole  object 
in  the  creation  of  the  New  Sinking  Fund  of  five  millions,  was — to 
operate  slowly  and  steadily  and  uninterruptedly  a  bonajide  reduc« 
tion  of  the  National  Debt,  and  with  no  view  to  its  future  applica- 
tion as  a  war  fund. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  the  observations  I  have  made,  bear  me 
out  in  the  position  I  laid  down,  '^  that  semi-official  announcements 
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me^oBm  ibngfmm^  2^  moit  ^ms  in|MriMKy.i«d«hnQ9 1^^  to 
ffiispkion  :*'  and  I  do  Uie  more  press  the  rejection  of  these  erro- 
neous conclusions  of  this  pamphlet ;  because  I  am  certain,  that  if 
any  thing  tended  to  cheer  up  the  Agricultural  Interest^  under  their 
temporary  embarrassment ;  it  was  the  fact,  that  a  real  Sinking 
Fund  should  be  constituted  out  of  the  surplus  revenue ;  not  merely 
without  the  creation  of  new  taxes,  but  in  the  face  of  a  great  reduc- 
tion of  taxation.  The  capability  to  do  this  astonished  the  country 
gentlemen;  and  upon  such  a  foundation,  promising  a  low  rate  of 
interest,  by  which  the  weight  of  their  incumbrances  and  mortgages 
might  be  reduced,  (for  the  redemption  of  stock  must  naturally  rest 
in  landed  securities,)  they  laid  their  hopes  of  better  days.  But  if 
they  are  now  to  be  told,  that  even  the  newly-constituted  Sinking 
Fund  is  to  be  appropriated  on  the  first  great  emergency  which  may 
occur,  (when  it  would,  by  such  misapplication,  cease  to  be  a  Sink-* 
ing  Fund,  and  become  a  War  Fund,)  then,  I  contend,  that  they 
are  deceived,  and  their  hopes  destroyed.  Nor  can  I  conceive,  at 
this  present  moment,  so  destructive,  so  mischievous,  and  so  false 
a  financial  averment,  as  '^  that  the  last  Sinking  Fund  is,  in  fact,  but 
a  mass  of  treasure  always  at  the  call  of  Government  upon  real  or 
distressing  emergencies." 

.  ~  If  the  pamphlet  alluded  to  be  really  a  demi-official  bratling,  1 
do  hope  and  trust,  that  Ministers  in  their  places,  and  my  Right 
Honorable  and  sterling  friend  Peel  in  particular,  will  scout  the 
insinuation  of  an  intention  to  convert  the  security  of  the  Fundhold-^ 
er^  into  an  easy  means  of  breaking  out  into  another  war.  I  con- 
tend that  the  Sinking  Fund  is  virtually  the  property  of  the  Fund- 
holder  ;  for  in  his  loan  it  is  contracted  to  him,  that  there  shall  be 
a  redemption  of  his  stocit ;  and  how,  without  an  adequate  reserve^ 
can  such  redemption  take  place  i 

Of  the  influence  of  a  Sinking  Fund  upon  landed  property,  I 
shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  remark.  I  therefore  conclude 
this  part  of  my  subject  with  declaring — **  1.  That  the  New  Sink- 
ing Fund  must,  under  all  circumstances ^  be  fed  annually  by  Go- 
vernment with  five  millions ;  till  the  capital  so  contributed  shall 
afford  dividends  equal  to  the  same  amount. — 2.  That  to  do  this, 
the  expenses  of  any  future  war  must  be  paid  within  its  duration.-— 
Or,  3.  an  addition  be  made  to  the  existing  Sinking  Fund  equal  to 
the  liquidation  of  any  new  debt ;  to  be  maintained  upon  the  same 
inviolable  footing." 

Thus  will  the  principle  of  ultimate  extinction  be  preserved^ 
under  all  circumstances ;  and  the  national  credit  be  placed  on  an 
unimpeachable  basis. 

1  am  anxious  upon  this  point.  Let  me,  therefore,  (that  I  may 
not  be  misunderstood)  be  rather  thought  prolix,  than  fail  in  making 
an  impression. 
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'  *  I  conceive  that  the  New  Sinking  Fund,  to  die  annual  extent  of 
five  toilHons,  is  to  be  considered  unatienable  to  any  other  than  its 
Original  purpose,  under  all  circitmstanees  whether  of  war  or  peace. 

*  That  when  its  dividends  amount  to  five  millions,  which  will  be 
l«^hen  theclfipitial  has  accumulated  to  170  millions;  then,  and  not 
tfW  then,  the  annual  surplus  of  taxation  maj  be  given  up,  and  taxes 
to  t^at  amount  be  relinquished ;  and  as  every  purpose  of  public 
confidence  and  national  credit  will  be  sanctioned  by  a  bond  fidt 
ebniribution  of  five  millions  annually  and  ttnalienably ;  so,  during 
its  operation,  it  would  be  much  more  encouraging  and  gracious  to 
give  up  in  taxation  all  further  surplus  of  revenue;  and  that  such 
will  arise  I  have  no  doubt. 

:  The  practical  result  of  such  plan  would  be  this.  Supposing 
die  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  speak,  what  a  volume  of 
meaning  and  satisfaction  would  not  be  contained  in  the  following 
short  declaration : — 

Gentlemen' — '*  This  year,  after  the  Annual  Sinking  Fund  is  pro- 
vided for,  1  can,  from  a  surplus  of  revenue,  remit  five  shillings  in 
Ihe  pound  upon  the  assessed  taxes ;  so  that  fifteen  shillings  in  the 
^ound  on  the  last  year's  amount  need  only  be  collected ;  and  i 
trust,  that  a  continued  surplus  of  revenue  beyond  expenditure,  wilt 
prevent  my  calling  upon  the  country,  at  any  future  time,  for  its  fuU 
amount.  I  do  not  mean.  Gentlemen,  that  the  five  shillings  in  the 
pound  are  merely  suspended — they  are  this  year  absolutely  abated 
and  expunged  from  the  Annual  Estimate.** 

•  Tims  the  unalienable  Sinking  Fund  of  five  millions,  coupled 
with  an  occasional  remission  of  assessment,  would  form  a  new  era  in 
finance ;  and  a  most  gracious  and  conciliatory  system  of  taxation.  It 
would  come  home  to  the  bosom  of  every  family :  it  would  be  under- 
stood, be  felt  by,  and  be  participated  in  by  all  housekeepers. 

f  may  not  here  misplace  some  passing  observations  upon  the 
subject  of  the  National  Debt,  in  answer  to  those  who  rasMy,  and 
in  my  mind  most  ignorantly,  advocate  its  sudden  redemption  in 
part,  or  its  partial  annihilation.  I  cannot  but  congratulate  the 
country  on  the  late  financial  measures,  which  appear  to  have  swept 
away,  as  so  many  cobwebs,  the  various  plans  for  robbing  the  pub- 
lic creditor;  because  his  property  was  public.  • 

I  pass  by  with  unfeigned  contempt,  the  projects  for  scattering 
bundles  of  forged  Bank  notes,  and^  other  violent  attacks  upon  the 
principal  or  dividend  of  the  national  creditor ;  such  could  only 
have  originated  with,  and  have  been  entertained  by  persons  pos- 
sessed of  no  property.  But  now  and  then,  propositions  apparently 
conscientious,  for  the  equitable  reduction  of  the  debt  by  payment 
to  the  public  creditor,  (with  the  exception  only  of  such  part  as 
would  fall  to  bis  own  share  of  liquidation)  have  been  suggested* 
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\  Tbe  fatresi  and  most  pj^imblf  w^s-^a  |>ro||(^t]OB  for  Hq^ditiog 
$00  millions  of  the  ^bt^  aod  9Q  millioos  of  incomei  by  an  aaaefs-^ 
jpient  of  15  per  cent  upon  all  property— pf  which  135  would  bQ 
furwbed  by  the  fundholder,  and  375  by  the  remakiiog  properties 
of  the  JcingdoQ).  Without  stopping  to  consider  what  a  |iia#s  o( 
confusion  and  dq>reciation»  the  transfer  of  so  immense  a  sum  froQ» 
lands^  houses^  goods,  chattels,  and  implements^  into  money  ot 
^curities^  would  occasion ;  it  may  be  sufficient  for  the  purpoi^  to 
observe,  that  the  ^hole  transaction  would  resplve  itself  into  tb^ 
3imple  purchase  of  £9  millions  of  taxation^  at  a  rate  of  about  six 
per  c^iH*  Now,  at  all  events,  some  benefits  should  accrue  to 
those  thuft  redeeming  th^  load  of  their  taxation;  and  I  ihink^ 
^len  of  business  would  hardly  be  found  willing  to  sink  50Q  millions 
to  redeem  an  annuity  of  29  millions  at  such  rate ;  when,  at  ^  mo-» 
derate  scale  of  profit,  they  may  expect  ten  per  cent*,,  (being  50 
miiUons;)  and  thus  gain  a  surplus  of  21  millions  beyond  such 
amount  c^  taxation  ;  and  also  retain  their  capital  for  the  purpose 
of  a  succeeding  operation. 

As  {  never  met  with  any  nearer  approach  than  this  to  a  faimesA 
of  principle,  I  need  not  remark  upon  any  others  less  honest.  The 
one  alluded  to  is  conclusive  against  the  measure  as  one  of  profit  J 
and  nmy  satisfy  those,  who  think  to  rdieve  themselves  en  masse, 
from  the  pressure  of  a  heavy  National  Debt«  .    , 

.  1  can  hardly  be  expected  to  ^ter  into  long  and  tedious  detaili 
of  calculation ;  but  1  would  make  one  short  and  tremendous  aumr 
mary,  as  being  one  of  a  comparative  nature ;  and  which  may 
serve  to  open  the  eyes  of  hundreds  of  thousamls,,  and  enable  them 
to  know  what  Great  Britain  (that  snug  little  Island)  is«oi»posed  o& 

I  stibfiut  then,  that  the  capital  of  the  British  JSmpice  it  Ml  it^ 
mighty  interests,  cannot  be  estimated  at  a  much  less,  sum  than 
four  ihoumnd  nUlUoHs ;  and  that  the  productive  annual  value  of 
such  capital,  is  not  estimated  at  less  dian  nim  hundred  mHiom* 
Thus  her  debt,  as  compared  to  her  capital,  is  as  1  to  5 ;  as  com- 
pared with  her  aonually  created  property^  as  8  to  9 ;  but  the  intere$t 
4fber  d^t,  and  amount  of  her  taxation  as  compared  with  the  mf 
some  of  her  industry,  is  as  I  tol5-— being  not  quite  7  per  cent    . 

This  statement  is  correct,  as  far  as  cakulatioos  of  such  magnir 
tilde  and  of  ^uch  infinite  detail  can  admit  of;  and.. may  serve  i» 
give  my  countryoMo  some  insight  into  the  greatness  of  dieir  tmnsr 
actions,  and  at  least  make  them  ashamed  of  tfdking  of^  or  listening 
to,  any  plan  of  National  Bankruptcy. 

The  effect  of  a  breach  of  faith  appeurs  to  be  a  matter  of  no  mor 
meat  to  some  inei^  and  to  some  understaodinp ;  jet  what  coor 
aternation  in  the  money  market  has  not  so  triflmg  a  traneaction  a# 
the  CJoIuffibian  Loan  created^  whenit  was  suspected  to  be  un^thor 
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rised,  or  doubtful  of  ratifieatioul  Compare  this  (a  mere  biitMe  to 
die  ocean,  iu  reference  to  tbe  debt  of  Great  Britain)  with  the  effect 
of  a  breach  of  faith  by  the  British  Empire.  Were  the  sea  which 
surrounds  us  to  swallow  us  up,  it  would  scarcely  produce  a  more 
electric  effect  through  created  nature,  than  in  the  commercial  world 
would  a  stain  upon  the  credit  of  Great  Britain !  For  great  as  is 
her  debt,  yet  it  is  rendered,  by  the  pursuits  of  trade  and  facility  of 
conversion,  a  mass  of  capital  so  consUintly  changing  hands,  that  it 
may  be  fieurly  said  to  be  **  a  mint  of  ready  coin/' 

^JThe  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  England,  steadily,  and  eagerly^ 
and  anxiously,  and  enviously  looking  at  the  financial  situation  of 
ber,  who  in  the  hour  of  danger  was  fearless;  in  the  moment  of 
victory,  disinterested ;  and  who,  in  en  unnatural  state  of  warfore, 
became  more  powerful  and  more  rich.  Let. then  England  con- 
quer her ,  finance— learn  to  respect  herself — to .  know  better  her 
own  means  and  her  own  importance :  let  the  maintenance  of  public 
fiiith  be  to  her  a  new  and  solemn  commandment,  and  she  will  con- 
tinue  what  she  now  is — the  Umpire  of  the  Christian  World !  Let 
ber  depart  from  it ;  and  those  countries  who  have  not  to  struggle 
against  such  a  burthen,  will  profit  by  her  errors,  and  supercede 
her  importance. 

By  divesting  the  National  Debt  of  much  of  its  terror,  and  by 
contrasting  it  with  the  resources  and  capital  of  the  empire,  it  may 
be  insinuated  that  I  am  an  advocate  for  unremitted  taxation. 
I  am  no  further  its  advocate,  than  it  becomes  necessary  to  pay  the 
just  debts  of  the  whole  nation,  due  to  others  of  its  community. 
If,  in  an  anxious  and  hasty  moment,  I  accused  the  country  of  **  an 
impatience  of  taxation,''  in  reference  to  the  repeal  of  the  Income 
Tax ;  I  am  not  disposed  to  apologise  for  an  honest  though  some- 
what an  uncourteous  expression.  No  other  term  was  more  suita- 
ble to  the  cry  of  the  moment,  and  nothing  could  be  more  ruinously 
dexterous,  than  the  mode  in  which  that  cry  was  originated. 

Every  day  which  succeeded  that  ministerial  defeat^  I  saw  just 
reason  to  deplore  its  effect ;  for  by  thus  forcing  the  executive  at  an 
early  period  of  the  peace  to  propose  three  millions  of  new  advalo' 
rem  taxes;  a  clamor  wa»  raised,  which  led  to  false  conclusions, 
upon  all  their  financial  measures :  but  in  fact,  and  in  fairness,  such 
new  taxation  was  not  so  much  an  addition  of  impost,  as  a  recovery 
o(  that  balance  of  income  and  expenditure  which  ''  an  impatience 
pf  taxation"  had  destroyed.  Had  die  property  tax  been  allowed 
to  continue,  the  assessed  taxes  might  have  been  dispensed  with,  and 
also  much  of  the  excise  ;  and  there  was  this  beneficial  feature  in 
the '  property  tax,  namely— that  whilst  it  adapted  itself  to  every 
presumed  change  and  fluctuation  in  the  value  of  the  circulatmg  me- 
dittm>  it  brought  witbin  its  grasp  the.  income  of  absentees  and  of 
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the  ftmcttiolidbers  ;  whilst  the  assessed  taxes  and  excise  continued 
to  be  collected  at  their  old  rates^  without  regard  to  the  character 
t>f  the  currency^  and  became  lessened  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  country-seats  and  houses  remaining  unoccupied.  The  continua- 
^n  of  the  principle  of  the  property  tax  would  therefore  have  car- 
ried within  Itself,  to  a  certain  extent,  relief  to  the  agricultural  in*' 
terest. 

In  treating  upon  the  National  Debt,  too  many  view  it  as  an 
inert  mass,  or  load  of  obligation,  kept  up  and  supported  (the  money 
being  spent)  by  an  oppressive  taxation,  of  which  they  feel  the  im- 
mediate pressure;  but  such  are  forgetful  of  the  interesting  circum- 
stances from  which  it  has  arisen,  or  the  advantages  which  its  ex* 
penditure  procured.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  when  Ministers  call 
upon  ^tbe  nation  to  maintain  the  public  credit,  the  public  are 
entitled  to  a  most  rigid  and  upright  application  of  their  resources. 
But  economy  carried  to  spoliation  is  the  greatest  of  all  extrava- 
gance. To  dismantle  our  fleet,  or  destroy  the  matSriel  of  our  ar- 
senals, the  ordnace,  or  of  the  army,  is  only  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  an  immense  demand  for  their  regeneration,  the  moment  a  war 
should  be  forced  upon  us  :  to  say  nothing  of  the  delay  oi  equips 
meut,  during  which,  an  active  and  enterprising  enemy  may  first 
take  the  field  and  snatch  a  victory. 

But  the  National  Debt  answers  many  most  important  public, 
mercantile,,  and  private  purposes.  As  a  baifikof  deposit  it  is  of 
most  extended  utility,  in  all  cases  of  trusts,  litigations,  and  guaran^ 
tee — as  a  means  of  income,  it  is  a  simple,  certain,  and  unexpensive 
investment— as  a  circulating  medium,  its  regularly  paid  and  un- 
fluctuating dividends  supply  to  creditors  a  stream  of  payment*  from 
their  debtors,  of  which,  though.they  feel  the  influence,  they  too  sel- 
dom acknowledge  or  suspect  the  source-^in  larger  mercantile 
transacticms,  it  supplies  by  an  increased  facility  of  discount,  tem- 
porary capital,  and  individual  accommodation — and  among  the  lower 
classes,  the  means  and  fecility  of  saving  the  smallest  surplus  of 
their  industry,  and  thus  leading  to  a  provision  for  old  age,  gifts  to 
children,  establishments  in  retail  trade,  and  many- other  applications, 
of  which  the  opportunity  will  become  more  and  more  estknated; 
-and  1  am  certain,  that  there  are. thousands  who  clamor  for  the  ruin 
of  the  fundholder  and  reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  who  tii»- 
consciously  receive  from  them  and  it,  throu^  intm'mediate  chan- 
nels, their  main  support. 

Notwithstanding  itsdnnualpressure,(not8lightly  balanced  by  the 
modes  of  application  already  pointed  out^)  the  very  accumulation 
of  the  debt  may  be  viewed  as  the  proof  of  national  security :  for  if 
so  great  a  mass  of  money  has  been  borrowed  by  the  Government 
and  expended,  could  it  have  been  borrowed  without  the  means-  to 
lend  i  niches  spring  not  up  like  mushrooms  in  the  night.    Therp 
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:siiual  bA«e4>^60  same  soNrce"  fwm  whteee  fkis*  tcetlinldbted  debt 
iiro0a«  Xl  lias  9ri$e&  ffOQi  ibe  produce  of  ind«alr]^I  dmddni^ 
Ifaer  say  from  the  profita  of  industry ;  l»caiite  it  i»  «  .swrpkis 
capitfii^  di^dQct  from  til  other  poafeseions ;  and  at  way  ttmdT^behig 
wanted  for  other  investment^  for  the  acdteuse  of  mercaiitile  pnr- 
suits^  or  landed  pnrcbase ;  its  abstradbed  ^t  can  oriy  be  obtabied 
by  another  supplying  its  place.  To  all  intents  and  in  fact^  tbero- 
lor^^  it  is  a  source  of  capital^  and  yet  is  distinct  from^  and  interferes 
Dot  wi^  any  other  required  for  difibrent  purposes.  I  thorefbre 
repeatt  itiat  thotigl^  the  interest  may  be  considered  bortbensoioe^ 
jsdU  that  the  eapability  of  amassing  the  amount  of  the  debt  is  a  proof 
of  our  national  security. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  one  moment,  that  one  half  (400  mffioM,) 
4MNild  be  pa^  off.  What  could  be  done  with  the  money  i  I  know 
of  no  odier  mode  than  investing  it  in  land,  to  yield  an  interest  of 
about  one  p^  cent.,  or  having  it  coined  into  silvwsr  chairs  and  ta- 
bles, to  be  malted  when  wanted*  .Besides,  such  re*paym^twonk[ 
be  m^se  than  useless-^it  would  be  ruinous.  And,  I  think,  as  a 
-genesrd  rule,  that  none  but  a  rich,  great,  and  powerful  m^on:  can 
create  or  bear  a  National  Debt.  There  is  however  a  limit,  beyond 
which  to  pass,  is  destruction^-to  that  limit  England  has  approach- 
ed—she  should  go  no  furtherr— but  she  need  not  rob  her  cto- 
fidittg  creditors. 

Immense  as  is  her  debt,  it  will  sink  before  an  increasing  popu- 
lation, actively  and  profitably  employed,  s^nd  consuming  artides  of 
taxation.  Iti  this  state  is  Knglaiid ;  and  without  any  fresh  imposi- 
lions,  a  surplus  of  revenue  must  arise  from  dl  exciseable  articles. 
For  an  increasing  and  consuming  population  i^  a  profit  to  such  a 
system  of  revenue.  Whilst  the  war  lasted,  the  inflaence  of  a  grow* 
ing  population  was  not  perceptible  in  reducing  taxation,  which 
went  on  in  too  overpowering  a  nation ;  but  now  taxation  is  retro- 
gindiog,  the  power  of  a  population  actively  and  profitably  employ- 
ed, and  increasing,  as  it  must  do,  under  such  circumstances,  wiU 
operate  to  create  a  surplus  of  revenue;  and  thus,  our  system  of 
&iance  will  upon  examination  be  found  to  possess  a  quality  of  Elas- 
ticity and  expansion,  (without  increased  individual  pressure,) 
which  will  gradually  perform  that,  which  if  done  hastily  and  un- 
warily, would  depreciate  the  currency  iar  below  any  rate  to  Which 
it  may  be  supposed  to  have  fallsn. 

There  is  yet  another  point  in  which  the  effect  of  the  Nafional 
Debt  may  be  iievfid ';  and  that  is,  as  a  former  source  of  profit  to  the 
tradei  and  manufactures  of  the  country,  and  to  its  agriculture* 
This  benefit  is  now  forgotten,  because  its  effect  is  not  so  predominant. 
Indeed  it  would  seem,  that  the  country  deplores  the  loss  of  that  ex- 
penditure, which,  daring  its  existence,  was  by '  many  so  much  de- 
precated. 
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,  Without  calciUaliog  on  the  iiniiiense  sums  which  have  been  ac- 
tually paid^  and  do  not  remain  in  the  sb^pe  of  an  unliquidated 
debt,  1  will  merely  confine  my  observation  to  the  sum  of  eight 
hundred  millions,  the  pr^sentamount  of  public  unredeemed  securities*^ 
[The  case  of  this  expenditure  is  applicable  to  any  other^  with  the  ex- 
ception of  such  portion  as  may  have  gone  in  the  shape  of  actual  re- 
piittances  for  foreign  subsidies* 

Supposing  the  loans  to  have  been  contracted  on  an  average  at 
75,  redeemable  at  100;  the  amount  of  the  present  public  debt,  as 
received  by  the  Government,  would  be  about  six  hundred  millions. 
Government  contracts  are  usually  paid  by  bills  on  the  Treasury  at 
ninety  days'  sight ;  and  I  think,  that  upon  an  extensive  trade  so 
conducted^  a  profit  of  15  per  cent,  would  be  absolutely  realised, 
notwithstanding  all  the  competition  which  may  arise. 

Now  we  have  been  told  and  have  heard  much  of  the  gains  and 
profits  of  stock-jobbers  and  fund-holders,  (a  gain  perfectly  distinct 
from  the  original  contract  between  the  lender  and  the  Government, 
which  can  only  be  calculated  when  the  time  of  repayment  arrives,) 
but  the  amount  of  profit  to  the  public  commerce,  manufactures, 
and  agriculture  of  the  country,  is  overlooked,  yet  can  hardly  be 
taken,  (as  I  have  before  observed^)  at  less  than  fifteen  per  cent, 
upon  transactions  of  ninety  days'  credit :  so  that,  even  upon  the 
amount  of  the  present  public  debt,  (to  calculate  no  further,)  "  no 
less  a  sum  than  ninety  millions"  has  been  thrown  back  to  the  pub- 
Jic,  in  the  shape  of  a  profit  upon  industry. 

-  And  in  fact,  this  National  Debt,  which  appears  to  some  as  a  hy- 
dra, or  an  amount  of  capital  hermetically  sealed  up,  is  at  this  very 
moment  in  evident  existence,  in  every  variety  of  shape  which  the 
property  of  the  country  can  assume. 

Estates  have  been  purchased,  mortgages  created,  manufactures 
established,  lands  drained  and  enclosed,  and  ships  set  afloat,  upon 
the  proceeds  or  produce  of  securities  making  part  and  parcel  of 
the  National  Debt ;  and  no  sooner  are  claims  made  upon  it  for 
such  purposes,  than  others  retiring  from  similar  pursuits  become 
possessed  of  the  portion  which  is  for  sale. 
.    In  the  National  Debt  there  is  no  vacuum  or  inactivity. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood  in  this  my  endeavour  to  shake  off 
the  fear  and  dread  which  some  feel,  (the  fear  perhaps  of  ignorance, 
or  misconception,  or  prejudice,)  of  the  amount  and  effect  of  the 
National  Debt.  1  deprecate  its  increase;  and  my  sincere  aim 
and  object  is,  to  furnish  reasons  of  triumphant  congratulation  as  to 
the  means  of  supporting  and  liquidating  it :  and  to  encourage  a 
feeling  of  confidence,  1  would  fidd  one  inore  stimulating  datum  ; 
namely— -that  even  the  unproductive  capital  of  the  United  King- 
doms in  the  shiipe  of  palaces,  churches,  public  buildings,  dock* 
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jrM'dt>  bfarracks,  9liips  of  war,  ordnance,  military  and  tiavri  stores, 
hoivsebold  goods,  plate,  jewels,  pictures,  wealing  apparel,  wa^ 
lands,  6cc.  8cc.  is  of  itself,  at  a  moderate  calculation,  w6rth  little 
less  than  the  whole  amount  of  the  National  Debt. 

The  fact  is,  England  has  great  establishinents,  gi'eat  resources, 
great  industry,  great  wealth  ;  and  a  great  debt  not  disproportionate 
to  this  scale  of  general  greatness  ;  to  which  she  is  so  accustomed^ 
that itse^istence  seems  not  much  calculated  upon. 

As  yet  I  have  spoken  chiefly  of  the  debt,  and  but  little  of  the 
mode  and  ability  to  raise  its  annual  ititerest,  and  of  its  relative  pro* 
portion  of  burden  upon  each  class  of  the  community.  This  wifi  be 
appropriately  alluded  to,  in  discussing  the  means  of  remedy  to  tht^ 
present  ^'  agricultural  embarrassment.''  I  do  not  say  dktress,  ht^ 
cause  that  term  is  too  beggarly  to  be  applied  to  so  vast  a  body. 


Not  wishing  to  throw  myself  upon  \h6  plea  of  participated  re« 
^ponsibility ;  and  inasmuch  as  I  was  Minister  of  England,  specially 
delegated  by  the  King  to  meet  the  Allies  in  Congress ;  I  may  be 
allowed  to  make  a  few  observations  upon  the  charge  often  urged 
against  me>  ^*  that  I  was  utterly  neglectful  of  the  commercial  in-* 
ierests  of  the  country,  and  omitted  to  procure  for  her  such  advanta'' 
ges  as  her  influence  might  have  commanded.'' 

if  any  one  reason  pressed  upon  my  mind  more  stron^y  thad 
another,  it  was  ^'  the  very  esdstence  of  that  influence"  which  might 
haVe  prescribed  such  advantaged.  That  influence  was  either  mo- 
mentary or  lasting*  Nations  are  ungrateful:  and  I  believed  that 
aucbinfluence  might  only  be  momentary;  and  my  aim  was  t6  render 
it  lasting. 

/  knew,  that  the  state  of  monopoly  in  which  the  trade  df  the  world 
Imd  for  many  years  been  carried  on  by  my  country,  had  giren  sucb 
an  accelerating  and  forward  power  to  sill  her  means  of  productivi^ 
manufacture,  that  years  must  pass  away  before  any  rival  could  com-^ 
pete  with  her.  I  knew,  that  such  period  would  be  so  sufliciehtiy 
Jong,  that  during  it,  the  attempt  would  be  proved  to  be  useless  ; 
because  /  knew,  that  whilst  the  attempt  was  making,  England 
would  not  relax  in  her  exertions,  or  lose  one  inch  of  the  vantage- 
ground  of  her  acquirements,  but  would  preserve  her  k'elative  situt^-^ 
tidn^of  advanced  improvement.  I  knew,  thtkt  every  attempt  would 
be  made  to  revive  the  ancient  streaihs  of  contmefce,  iind  to  gire 
activity  to  interrupted  manufattures.  It  had  become  necessarri 
by  the  generally  impoverished  state  of  the  Continent.  /  kneWj 
that  a  great  part  of  the  trade  of  the  Continent  was  carriexl  on  by 
British  capital,  and  that  the  claims  of  British  nverdislntii  were  im^ 
mense-    ^fhe  trade  of  the  country  therefore  needed  no  protectioir; 
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a  htid  made  itself  master  of^  and  had  conquered  many  of  tbe  petty 

^'ealousies  in  which  commercial  treaties  are  bottomed ;  and  was 
)ecoiiiing  necessary,  as  a  matter  of  financial  resource,  to  most  of 
the  European  States;  and  in  so  important  a  manner^  that  it  could 
not  be  suddenly  or  easily  dispensed  mtb. 

Feeling  therefore^  that  commerce  required  no  security  that  it 
¥ras  bottomed  on  its  own  gigantic  influence ;  it  was  not  for  me  to 
betray  a  wish  for  indulgences  or  protection,  wben  the  very  wants 
of  Europe  rendered  those  protections  and  indulgences  unneces^ 
sary ;  and  I  felt  that  the  only  chance  to  X\ie  Continent  of  extending 
or  preserving  its  trade,  was  by  more  free  communication  and  trans- 
fer with  us ;  and  I  anticipated  the  time  when  a  competition  with 
England,  as  a  manufacturing  country,  should  be  found  to  be  im* 
practicable ;  and  the  merchants  of  all  nations  should  adopt  a  more 
pure,  unfettered,  and  unrestricted  system  of  barter. 

Notiung  could  be  more  uobly  drainterested  than  the  part  which 
England  took  in  the  Continental  contests ;  it  was  not  her  natural 
element ;  no  conquest  to  be  made  by  her  could  be  retained^  or 
territorial  benefit  accrue  to  her ;  any  selfish  attempt  to  gain  a  mo« 
mentary  advantage  (and  it  would  only  have  been  momentary)  would 
bave  been  derogatory  to  the  high  calling  of  her  principles,  and  her 
rank  of  Pacificator  and  Umpire  of  Europe  would  have  been  lowered 
to  that  of  a  mercenary  ally. 

Besided,  when  constitutions  were  to  be  prescribed  to  kingdoms» 
and  boundaries  givpn  to  states,  and  new  equipoises  and  indenmi- 
ties  to  be  established^  in  which  every  community  and  dependency 
o£  Europe  were  connected  and  concerned ;  sordy  it  was  not  a  time, 
or  a  fit  occasion,  (whilst  such  mighty  and  elementary  arrange-i 
ments  ,were  pnaking)  to  press  forward  the  specialities  of  comoaerce^ 
lo  fact,  until  possessiou  had  been  iaken,  and  the  lines  of  territorial 
demarcation  had  been  fuUy  agreed  upon,  no  certainty  of  commer* 
cial  treaty  could  exist,  or  guarantee  be  given  for  its  performance. 

The  merchants  of  England  know  full  well  the  extreme  of  jea*« 
lousy  with  which  their  unceasing  enterprise  and  speculation  are 
viewed ;  and  that  they  are  considered  as  having  already  forced 
from  less  active'  nations  every  advantage,  unaccompanied  by  pro- 
portionate reciprocity. 

At  the  moment  therefore,  in  which  it  is  urged  i^ainst  me,  that 
I  left  the  interests  of  commerce  n^ected ;  it  may  be  said,  and 
said  with  truth,  that  the  discussion  of  commercial  treaties  would 
faikve  been  attended  rather  with  a  demand  for  the  sacrifice  of  ad- 
vantages already  possessed,  than  ^th  any  chance  of  obtaining  aq 
extensionof  those  already  enjoyed. 

I  do  not  find  that  commerce  is  left  unprotected  m  any  of  ita 
muitifafiotts  ramifications;  and  that  too,  wi&out  the  incumbrance 
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t>f  comiKi«ncial  treatiea  and  privileges*  The  act  of  Parliament  lA 
<be  last  session,  which  makes  this  coimtiy  an  entrepdt  for  sucb 
foreign  mamiittctores  as  are  not  admissible  as  articles  of  con-» 
6umption^  is,  but  an  act  for  the  reception  of  so  many  pledges  for 
the  export  of  our  own  goods. 

1  think:  moreover,  that  to  have  pressed  for  still  further  advanta- 
ges at  the  juncture  alluded  to,  would  have  been  derogatory  to  the 
proud  eminence  on  which  England  stood ;  selfish  in  policy ;  iU«» 
timed ;  and  foreign  to  theobjecta  of  the  Congress ;  which Vere  to 
settle  ih^  destinies  of  empires^  and  not  the  fractions  of  a  more  or 
less  alteration  in  a  tariff  or  commercial  treaty^  Besides,  the  total 
absence  of  all  immediate  views  or  personal  interests,  which  actua-* 
ted  at  that  time  the  Cabinet  of  St.  James*s,  has  contributed  in  m 
high  degree  to  exalt  the  character  of  the  country  and  conciliate 
and  disarm  that  feeling  of  envy,  with  which  she  had  been  formerij 
treated.  By  refraining  also  from  the  exercise  of  a  powerftLd.in<- 
fluence  at  a  moment  when  it  could  not  easily  have  been  withstood, 
Mas  only  to  secure  eventually,  silently,  and  more  willingly,  any 
modification  of  mercantile  intercourse,  which  the  altered  disposi^ 
tions  of  surrounding  nations  might  be  disposed  to  accord. , 

Thus  much  for  the  old-established  foreign  commerce.  As  to 
that  which  was  to  be  derived  from  the  secession  of  colonies  from 
the  mother  country,  there  were  two  questions  involved^ — ''the 
fiUainment  of  commercial  advantages ;"  and  '^  the  maintenance  of 
peace  with  tliose  parent  and  European  states,  upon  whose  interests 
England  might  be  about  to  tread.'' 

How  much  the  interposition  of  France  and  Spain  in  our  con** 
test  with  America  was  deprecated  by  Great  Britain,  is  a  matter 
of  history.  With  what  pretence  then  to  consistency  of  policy, 
could  England  (as  regarded  the  South  American .  provinces  of 
Spain)  interfere  in  the  face  of  her  own  former  declarations  f  The 
accession  of  France  and  Spain,  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States,, 
at  a  moment  when  the  distant  means  of  England  were  apparently 
inadequate  to  success,  brought  on  a  war  between  those  countriaa 
and  England* 

A  hasty  acknowledgment  of  the  republican  or  of  any  other 
governments  of  the  trans-atlantic  Continent;  would  have  brought 
na  in  contact  with  the  parent  statea  in  Europe.  la  such  case, 
would  not  the  presumed  advantages  of  a  new  commerce  have  beeu 
overbalanced  by  a  new  European  war  ? 

A  strict  system  of  honorable  n^trality  unambiguous  to  both 
parties,  has  enabled  us  to  trade  vvith  both«  and  to  demand  firom  the 
parent  state  satisfaction  for  insults  committed  towards  the  trade 
and  flag  of  England ;.  whilst  a  facility  of  commercial  inteis^oune 
ha«  been,  originated  between  England. and  the  newly  instituted 
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gbvemtfiettCs,  by  lAowing  tbem  to  make  their  shipments  in 
other  bottoms  thau  their  own. 

Thus,  vrithout  any  direct  acknowledgment  of  their  various  and 
yet  vacillating  governments,  they  have  been  allowed  privileges 
beyond  what  had  heretofore  been  granted  to  the  most  favored  fo*^ 
r«ign  nations. 

It  is  supposed  by  some^  that  the  first  acknowledgment  of  the 
Columbian  Republic  by  the  United  States  of  America  will  be 
prejudicial  to  our  interests.  Such  fear  is  visionary ;  such  a  stop 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  was  expected — it  was  natural ; 
and  having  gained  the  Floridas  from  Spain,  what  had  America  to 
fieer  or  hope  furlher  from  that  distracted  country  ?  But  what  ad« 
vantage  will  America  gain  from  such  earlier  acknowledgment? 
None  but  what  England  will  partake  of.  For  if  America  should 
carry  direct,  and  have  the  advantage  for  a  short  duration,  of  a 
lower  rate  of  import  duty,  she  will  trade  greatly  upon  English 
capital,  and  take  out  from  English  ports  assorted  cargoes  and 
British  goods. 

.  Besides,  is  the  acknowledgment  by  Republican  America  of 
Republican  Cohimbia,  equal  to  a  similar  recognition  of  her  inde« 
peiidence  by  Great  Britain  ?  Republican  America  had  every  thing 
to  gain,  and  little  to  concede  in  return.  She  is  a  great,  but  as  yet 
a  young,  speculative,  theoretical  state,  as  compared  to  Great 
Britain.  Did  Republican  Columbia,  upon  such  acknowledgment 
of  her  independence  and  existence  as  a  distinct  state,  send  to 
Washington  and  Philadelphia  to  negotiate  for  a  loan?  No!  She 
wisely  contracted  a  debt  with  Old  England,  and  thus  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  more  solid  reciprocal  advantages  than  a  mere  diplomatic 
civility ;  for  as  such  only  do  1  regard  what  has  passed  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  Republics. 

.  Whether  Spain  is  fighting  for  theories,  whilst  much  of  her  sub*' 
•tantial  territory  has  been  wrested  from  her,  I  stop  not  here  to 
enquire*  But,  would  it  have  been  consistent  with  the  noble  cha- 
racter of  England,  to  have  taken  advantage  of  Old  Spain,  and  have 
acknowledged  her  colonies,  whilst  she  was  embroiled  in  the  form- 
ation of  a  domestic  constitution  i  Do  the  liberals  of  England 
aay — ^yes  f  1  reply-^that  the  policy  of  England  is  not,  temporary 
4>r  casual  advantage^  but  solid  results. 

.  The  Constitution  of  England  does  not  permit  to  its  King  that 
personal  interference  in  negotiation  or  treaty,  or  conference  with 
other  monarchs,  which  the  Continental  governments  are  capable 
of  9  nor  does  the  character  of  her  diplomacy  allow  her  to  become 
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a  par^  to  any  system  or  combination,  wluck  may'  not  be  tfae  «iAi-' 
Ject  of  a  defined  and  cat^orical  treaty. 

The  Holy  Alliance  was  an  exfyeriment  in  politics,  Ullrich;  us  it 
flprung  certiiinly  from  good  intentions,  was,  if  not  virtnaUy  effective 
in  itself,  at  all  events  harmless  and  unwariike. 

To  suppose  that  the  personal  conference  of  the  leading  Crowns- 
pf  Europe,  surrounded  by  the -Ministers  of  almost  ^rery  European 
State  of  great  or  minor  rank,  could  be  an  instrument  of  plotting" 
against  the  good  of  the  people  of  each  particular  counU'y,  was  ode' 
of  the  mo^t  preposterous  ideas  which  could  be  well  imagined^ 
The  very  nature  of  the  meeting,  that  of  personal  and  amicable  con- 
ference, was  an  answer  at  once  to  such  a  supposition ;  -and  the 
time  is  past  wh^n  Kings  can  be  denominated  or  act  as  tyrants. 

The  great  facility  which  theae  occi»ional  assemblies  will  ^ve  ta 
diplomacy,  and  the  death-blow  wliich  they  are  capable  of  aflbrcHi^ 
to  minor  political  intrigues,  the  reactier  possibility  of  expbmatbo, 
^nd  the  promptness  of  decision  which  may  accompany  them,  are 
advantages  which  may  favor  greatly  a  long  c<mtinuance  of  peace. 
.  England  may  or  may  not  accede  to  or  recede  from  tbem,  witb^ 
out  the  questioning  of  her  motives,  or  supposing  h^  hostile  to  ^u 
proceedings.  When  attending  by  the  Plenipotentiary  of  b^  King, 
she  attends  as  a  disinterested  par^,  for  she  would  never  admit  anj^ 
of  Aer  interests  to  be  for  one  moment  discussed  at  such  a  meeting. 
The  Plenipotentiary  of  the  King  of  England  would  hear,  mark,  and 
learn ;  but  beyond  Uiat,  take  no  steps  simultaneously  or  in  concert.' 
He  would  give  his  advice,  his  opinion ;  and  if  called  upon  to 
decide,  wouM  decide  as  a  friendly  umpire,  having  interests  to  con*' 
tinue  with  all.  At  such  a  Congress,  the  Ministerial  Representative 
of  England  might  be  asked — **  how  he  would  act  under  such  and 
such  circumstances  F"  and  the  weight  of  his  opinion  would  be  pla- 
ced in  the  scale ;  but  without  being  called  upon  to  make  any  decla- 
ration amounting  to  decisive  action.  And  at  this  moment  I  ami 
certain,  that  though  Spain  may  refuse  to  be  actuated  by  optniom^ 
and  declarations  transmitted  from  the  Congress  of  Verona,  ye# 
that  she  will  listen  to  any  advice  which  may  be  offered  to  hel<  by 
ih^  British  Ambassador  resident  at  her  Court ;  for  of  this^  I  feet 
confident,  that  no  Ambassador  from  the  CaBmet  of  St.  Jame^!» 
would  satisfy  the  Allied  Sovereigns  of  the  line  of  policy  wbich" 
England  would  adopt  in  the  event  of  an  attack  upon  Spain  by 
France  ;  though  he  might  give  an  opinion  for  or  against  the  mea- 
sure, founded  upon  the  principles  upon  which  it  mighty  or  might 
not  foe,  undertaken. 

A  Congress  followed  up  on  the  princijde  upon  wliich  that  of 
the  Holy  Alliance  professes  to  proceed,  cannot  be  oi  mntMchitwut 
tendency  ;  because  its  object  is  not,  to  consider  ^'  what  country  is 
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next  to  be  l)i€^  theatre  of  war/'  but  rather,  <^  what  ^opoii^d  Jbeiiij; 
in  a  state  of  hostile  attitude  towards  one  aootber,  can  bj  its  io^ 
flueuce  be  restoxed  tp  mutual  harmgny.'^ 

It  cannot  be  of  ^dismembering  tendency ;  because  it  aims  nott(| 
prevent  political  improvements ;  but,  to  direct  them  in  a  \^ayi 
ao  as  to  render  them  really  benefidial^  and  productive  of  an  upity 
of  principle  among  all  Governments ;  in  contradiction  to  that 
spirit  x)f  military  movement,  by  which  an  army  has  only  to  desert 
the  colors  of  its  King,  in  spite  of  its  oath  and  allegiance,  and  h^ 
tri^i^fonned  into  patriots  and  revolutionary  militia^men. 
V  That  political,  renovations  can  be  made  without  violence,  of 
civil  feud,  or  public  irritation,  is  evidenced  at  this  moment  in 
Prussia,  whose  King  has  so  often  been  calumniated,  and  called 
upon  so  audaciously  to  give  his  people  the  Constitution  he  so 
«(teB  had  promised.  The  people  confided  in  tliose  pron^ises ; 
they  believed  the  woi'd  of  their  Monarch-;  and  that  renovation 
and  improvement  which  are  rendered  necessary  by  the  spirit  of  th# 
times,  and  the  previous  attainment  of  other  countries,  have  be^ 
consistently  and  deeply  discussed  and  matured  ;  and  the  equipoise 
of  the  thre^  ordera  of  the  state  fundamentally  determined. 

Xtl  Portugal,  nearly  a  similar  transactiotr  has  taken  place) 
possibly  with  more  restraint  upon  the  kingly  authority ;  but  if  the 
Monarch  of  that .  <;ountry  is  satisfied  with  the  quantum  of  power 
by  which  the  rights  of  his  crown  are  surrounded,  what  pretence  has 
9jay  nation  to  com{4ain  or  interfere?  With  this  Nation,  no  Con* 
giress  has  interfered  or  attempted  to  dictate  terms  of  approbatio«i 
pr  ptherwise;  apd  it  does  not  follow,  that  because  in  the  first 
impulse  of  a  national  renovation,  some  branch,  of  the  monarcbicat 
p^^ogative  may  be  infringed  upon,  that  when  time  has  shown  its 
^(Convenience,  the  popular  feeling  may  not  restore  it.  An  evil, 
when  it  proves  itself  an  evil^  is  seldom  unremedied. 

Thus  in  the  instance  of  the  King  of  Spain,  (vacillating  from 
one  opinion  to  another  of  opposite  tendency,  and  forgetting  that 
betv^een  two  such  extremes,  he  might  have  formed  to  himself  a 
piirty,  and  saved  his^  country  from  civil  war,  and  the  threat  o/ 
£Qa:eign  invasion,)  he  has  only  to  look  to  the  weakness  of  his  own 
cbfu^cter  for  all  thir  miseries  of  his  fine  country.  The  Spaniards 
j^re  attached  to  Monarchy,  and  would  have  settled  it  eventually, 
pot  nierely  upon  a  firm,  but  a  splendid  principle.  For  with  what 
Ci^f  tancy  did  they  not  adhere  to  their  allegiance,  when  deserted 
by  this  saQie  Sovereign  i  And  what  has  been  the  measure  of  inters 
ference  by  the  Congress  of  Verona  with  regard  to  Spain  I  I^dne  i 
On;  the  contrary)  the  notes  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussiai  all  alike 
PJ^tt^  i^gret  ^  what  is  paf^ing,  disclaim  the  prinqiple  of  inter  fee* 
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ifig  wilk  ber  internal  aflkirs ;  and  ar  a  mark  of  displeasure^  vritb- 
draw  their  Ambassadors. 

And  to  what  does  all  this  amount  f  To  a  mere  diplomatic 
declaration — **  That  we,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  consider  the 
new  fundamentals  of  you  (Spain)  erroneous,  and  therefore  place 
you  in  a  state  of  political  aoeyance,  in  which  you  may  possibly 
consider  of  the  past,  retrace  some  of  your  proceedings ;  and,  by 
sa  doing,  recover  your  own  internal  quietude,  and  become  ^ain 
worthy  of  our  high  consideration/'  Or,  in  other  words,  '*  AssimUate 
the  principles  of  your  Government  to  such  as  are  likely  to  accord 
lirith  those  which  alone  can,  in  our  opinion,  tend  to  preserve  in* 
ternal  quietude  and  public  peace,  and  we  are'  again  ready  td 
renew  with  you  our  ancient  ties  ;  to  do  which,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  dh-ect  the  return  of  our  Ambassadors.'^ 

France^  a  more  immediate  neighbour,  threatens  a  possibility  of 
faking  up  the  sword ;  but,  in  fact  and  in  truth,  the  war  which 
has  been  impending,  will  end  in  papers— not  even  in  smoke.  Th^ 
Areat  of  war  sounds  grand,  and  makes  fine  leading  articles  for  the 

?ublic  journals;  but  ta  what,  again  I  ask,  does  it  all  amount f 
?o  the  avoidance  of  war — and,  if  the  Bourbons  of  France  think 
to  make  themselves  popular  by  a  campaign^  it  must  be  for  some 
other  cause  than  to  settle  the  Constitution  of  her  sister  kingdom^ 
No  sooner  would  a  French  army  reach  Madrid  on  such  an  errand, 
than  it  would  be  recalled  to  protect  Paris. 

But  if  the  Holy  Alliance,  however  bottomed  upon  good  in^ 
lentions  and  pure  principles,  (which  I  believe  it  to  be,)  is  thui 
powerless  in  action,  in  what  a  state  of  comparative  superiority  doe$ 
it  not  serve  to  place  England  ^ 

Whilst  the  Ambassadors  of  four  of  the  leading  powers  of  Europe 
are  quitting  Madrid  in  a  fit  of  displeasure,  that  of  England  is 
maintaining  and  consolidating  her  connections,  and  has  actualf^ 
succeeded  in  obtaining  compensation  from  her  for  injuries  com* 
initted  to  her  merchants,  contrary  to  the  law^  of  nations.  Aitd  yet 
upon  such  conduct,  the  four  great  powers  do  not  utter  one  syllable 
of  complaint  at  her  line  of  policy ;  and,  as  it  would  appear  that 
Portugal  is  disposed  to  assist  Spain  in  the  event  of  her  invasion-, 
and,  in  so  doing,  would  involve  herself  in  a  war  with  France,  th^ 
language  of  England  to  her  ancient  ally  is — ^^  Assist  Spain  if  yoti 
please;  in  that  you  may  act  upon  yoiir  own  discretion,  and  1  shaH 
ffeaaia  neuter ;  but  should  you  be  attacked,  1  shall  not  look  at  th« 
cause  M^iich  has  led  to  it,  but  shall  interpose  in  your  favor.''  Thus 
<^if  France  should  attack  Spain,  and  Portugal  aid  the  latter  power, 
and  therefore  bring  upon  herself  also  a  French  invasion^  Engbnd 
mrould  in  such  case  become  a  party  to  the  conflict,  not  as  against 
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France  for  attsckitfg  Spain^  but  for  vidlating  the   iiitegrity  of 
Portugal ;  and  upon  no  other  grounds. 

There  w^s  not  tinie  to  change  the  policy  (bad  there  been  any 
intention  of  so  doing)  of  the  Cal^inet  of  St.  James's:  i  may,  there-' 
fore,  &iriy  take  to  myself  the  credit  of  having  placed  England 
i»a  state  to  be  respected  and  feared  by  all  the  Continental  Powers 
"^-to  be  privy  to  their  policy^  and  yet  remain  unpledged  to  its  re" 
suit — to  be  closely,  amicably,  and  frankly  connected  with  them — 
and  yet  fear  not  to  adopt  a  single-handed  liiie  of  diplomacy; 

I  have  now  explained  the  principles  by  which  I  was  actuated  nt. 
the  personal  conferences  held  by  the  leading  Continental  powers. 
Those  principles  suggested  themselves  to  me';  by  the  existing 
preponderating  state  of  the  influence  of  England,  both  in  policy  and . 
commerce ;  by  which,  although  declining  to  become  a  party  to  the 
Holy  Alliance,  she  could  not  be  excluded  without  offence,  from  its 
deliberations  and  objects ;  and  was  also  enabled  to  leave  her  com- 
merce widiout  stipulation,  upon  a  foundation  far  more  solid  than 
any  precarious  or  temporary  treaty  ;  namely^  ^'  that  of  a  necessity 
for  its  continuance  as  a  means  of  revenue  to  other  countries.'* 

I  will  now  (before  I  enter  into  more  important  matters)  offer  a 
few  words,  en  passant,  upon  the  Six  Acts,  of  which  the  odium  has 
been  fastened  upon  me>  and  which  odium  I  am  most  willing  td 
bear. 

The  first  of  these  was  ''to  prevent  the  unlawful  training  of 
persons  to  the  use  of  arms^  and  to  the  practice  of  military  evolutions 
and  exercise." 

The  Constitution  of  England  vests  the  command  of  the  army 
in  the  King.  The  army  of  England,  once  placed  as  to  its  amount 
and  supplies  in  the  hands  of  the  King,  is  "  the  army  of  the  King,"  to 
whom  it  is  bound  by  oath.  Now  the  object  of  the  act  was  two^ 
fold:^r«^,  to  take  from  the  King's  subjects  an  usurped  power*-* 
that  of  military  discipline;  and  next,  to  prevent  such  abuse  of  the 
royal  prerogative  from  givmg  additional  terror,  force,  and  combina*^ 
tion  to  civil  commotions.  No  matter  upon  what  occasion ;  the 
very  fact,  that  the  unmilitary  portion  of  the  community  could  be 
formed  into  the  skeleton  of  an  army,  and  required  only  muskets  to 
be  placed  in  its  hands  to  complete  its  martial  character,  was  an 
approach  to  insurrection,  under  which  no  community  could  be  safe; 
it  was  an  overt  rebellion.  The  act  makes  a  merciful  distinctk>n 
between  the  trainers  and  the  trained ;  subjecting  the  former  to>  a 
greater  degree  of  punishment,  and  restricting  all  action^  upon  the 
tot^ute  to  six  months  from  the  time  of  offence. 

The  act  has  not  been  repealed^  because  the  plain  comiiion  sense 
of  its  clauses^  and  its  tendency  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  com* 
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wampt  bj  i»*«9eDlifig  Utitorous  MmbmftiMf,  «re'too  evideai: 
The  act  18  one  of  self-preservatioih 

Tbe  m%i  acty  '^aiaUiog  Jtttticts  of  Ibe  pMwe  to  seise  ^d 
detain  arms  collected  or  kept  for  purposes  dai^rom  to  the  pv^tia 
fmcet*  is  eipired  and  defonct^  It  was  local  in  its  ap(dicatien  ; 
and  tbe  onwprobandi  lay  upon  tbe  oiagistrate  putting  it  into  force, 
to  jmitfy  such  detentian  and  setaure^  on  an  appeal  to  tbe  Quarter 
SessioiM. 

The  third  act  is^  ''  to  prevent  delay  in  the  adminiatrauon  of 
justice  in  cases  of  misdemeanour/  This  act  is  highly  Csvordble 
to  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  coiitams  two  most  important 
aaielioratioBs  of  the  law :  the  one,  the  allowance  to  defendant^ 
fi^^e  of  espemCf  of  a  copy  of  the  indictment;  and  the  other,  the  oNi^ 
gation  on  the  part  d)  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,  to  proceed 
m.  $U4}k  indictments  within  twelve  calemmr  months-^  Md  thua 
tbifl  act,  passed  at  a  turbulent  n^oment,  haathe  e&ot  of  giioag 
additional  facitity  of  tnal>  and  preventing  presecutiMs  from  being 
bepit  auspended  over  the  fi^  of  a  defendant.  Both  these  deicieneiea 
bad  been  frequently  and  vehemently  demaeded  by  parties  in  whose 
fiivor  these  alterations  have  taken  place ;  of  course  they  cannot 
aomplaiu,  and  I  am  certain  no  other  persons  vriil. 

Tbe  fourth  act  is,  ^'for  more  effectuaSy  preventing  seditious 
nwetinga  and  assemblies."  In  other  weeds,  ^'to  give  greater 
effect  to  local  and  county  meetings/'  This  act  expires  next  year  | 
aady  in  favor  of  its*  principk,  need  I  do  more  than  refer  to  the 
laetofvinty  meetings  of  York,  Norfoll^  Hereford,  and;Somer8^| 
I  may  say,  without  contradiction,  that  popular  meetings  Btay  now 
earry  with  them*  more  weight,  and  have  a  daim  to  a  Ugber  share 
of  consideration,  than  as  formerly  cons^uted  and  collected 
together^  The  a  principle  of  the  act  is,  to  give  dSfect  to  locality; 
ao  that  the  petition  shall  he^  in  parliamentary  acceptation,  the  peti* 
tion  of  the  county,  town,  or  place  from  whence  it  purports  to 
oome ;  it  also  encourages  public  discussions,  by  discountenan<^g 
private  political  €lubs,  where,  if  mischief  be  not  intended,  tliere 
ean  be  no  need  of  secrecy  and  mystery.  Upon  the  expiration  of 
Ibia  ae^  the  question  of  ite  renewal  may  possibly  be  agitated,  or  it 
becomes  a  dead  letter.  I  have  not  dien  deprived  the  subject  very 
lattg  of  his  right  of  petition ;  possibly  I  may  have  rendered  it  more 
9dli»ble,  weighty,  and  respectable.  No  Member  cim  now,  in  bis 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons^  stand,  up  and  say?^^  Thiaia  not 
the  petition  of  the  county,  town,  or  piace  from  which  it  is  stored 
tQicome>  but  of  a  rabble  having  no  right  to  attend ;"  for  if  the 
persons  present  had.  no  ri^t  to  attend,  then  the  meeting  ahouM 
bava  been  l^^y  dissolved ;  but  in  &iilure  of  such  step,  the  peti^ 
tiooXeome  from  cpunty  or  'town)  is  the  true,  real,  and  legal  petition 
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of  die  freehold^n  md  kA^lbiteatSi  as  (k^ignated  10  iucli  pfffjljip, 
X  thinky  therefore^  1  binre  effected  a  r^orm  in  ibe  comtitotMNi'fif 
pi^ular  roeetioge,  by  giving  to  them  a  diitiiictive  wfid  mom  m^ 
portantjank. 

The  ^th  apt  is,  **  (or  the  more  €^Be$cUftaI  preveolioii  and  piw 
nishnient  of  blaspl^mous  and  aeditious  libels."  I  am  not  going  4q 
define  iKrbat  ia  blaaph#my^  or  wbat  is  sedition;  but  this  I  will 
say^  that  they  may  vary  in  different  countries^  and  yet  have  a  latcaL 
^eipretfition* 

To  deny  the  one  Holy  Apostolic  Cburob^  would^  at  Rome,  b€r 
blasphemy ;  at  least  it  would  be  treated  as  such ;  but  to  deny  the 
doctrine  of  the  Protestant  Church  is  not  blasphemy  in  London^, 
But  to  say  in  direct  terms,  (wbicb  is  not  argument)  that  our 
Vlessed  Redeemer  w^is  an  impostor,  and  Christianity  is  a  faree^ 
is  blasphemy.  It  is  by  this  act  permitted  to  a  man,  to  write  sa 
once ;  and  upon  eonviotion,  the  work  which  contains  susb  langoagi^ 
(and  which,  |o  all  intents  and  purposes,  is  ^' the  momb-pieoa 
of  the  man,  and  the  ii^trument  of  the  miscluef,")  beooaaes  forfeited 
|3'r<)i}isiofi£r%,  till  judgment  is  affirmed,  wad  d^nitivefy,  a^ritia 
passed.  For  the  second  offence,  the  law,  considering  that  how«t 
ever  Christians  may  look  upon  it  as  a  crime ;  yet  that  human 
nature  may  be  so  depraved  or  so  obscured,  as  that  such  crima  may 
be  committed  conscientiously — that  is,  that  the  blasphemer  may 
really,  by  some  preconceived  prejudice  of  example  or  education^ 
think  himself  rightr-the  law  says  to  him,  upon  the  second  ocea^ 
sion*— ^' TAts  IS  a  Ckrutian  country ;  Cbruiianiiy  is  the  iaw  of 
tie  land;  against  that  law  you  have  once  offended:  and,  for  tie 
Tispetitioii,  it  does  not  transport  you  as  a  felony  but-  it  commands 
and  forces  you  to  leave  a  country  which  may  be  contaminated  byt 
your  principles.'*  And  I  think,  the  distinction  of  being  transported 
''as  a  felon,''  and  conducted  out  of  the  country  '^as  a  mauvaisf 
styetf*  nicely  adjusted  to  the  variance  of  the  two  cases. 

So  as  to  sedition : — The  Constitution  of  the  cous^  is  ef  Ji 
milled  nature-^monarchical — aristocratical — democralical.  Tbe 
nice  balance  of  the  three  qualities  is  the  perfection  4^  the  British 
Constitution.  To  promote  reform  in  either  branch  as  an  ioH 
provement,  is  laudable  and  constitutional ;  but  to  say— either  liifti 
the  King  should  be  dethroned — the  nobility  annihilated — or  tbe 
doors  of  the  House  of  Commons  be  closed^ls  sedition— because 
it.  tends  to  alter  tfaa  form  of  government  in  one  of  its  three  estatsitf^ 
.  I<;an  frame  no  clearer  definition  of  seditiop  than  this  :  T^miI 
tbe  liberty  of  speech  and  writing,  which  tends  to  improve,  aiwl 
aker  by  amelioration,  is  not  sedition — ^that  which  aims  to  annibilate 
or4li9sever,  is— and  it  can  be  committed  either  towards  tbe  Kiog^ 
th^ jaoblea,  or  the  people;  and  the differenqe  of  ^pinion^whinti 
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exntp,  ts  toiftrhat  coiwtituti^s  sediuon,  arises  from  the  prefetenc^ 
ivhich  some  entertain  towards  one  brancli  of  the  Constitution 
beyond  the  other.  Thus  the  Whig  and  Tory  (if  such  creaftures  are 
still  in  being)  differ  in  their  interpretation  of  the  word  sedition. 
Blasphemy  and  sedition  are  put  upon  equal  footing  in  this  act — 
par  nobilefratrvm  ! 

The  sixth  and  last  of  these  acts  (which  I  am  sorry  to  find  my 
quondam  friend  Lord  Milton  quote  as  reasons  for  his  political 
conversion  ;  and  which  he  designates  as  preventing  the  last  year  of 
the  reign  of  his  most  sacred  Majesty  George  the  I'hird,  from  being 
A  year  of  jubilee j)  is  partly  of  financial  regulation,  and  partly  of 
a  restraining  nature.  It  is  designated — '^Anact  to  subject  cer^ 
tain  publications  to  the  duties  on  newspapers,  and  to  make  other 
regulintions  for  restraining  the  abuses  arising  from  the  publication 
of  blasphemous  and  seditious  libels." 

Newspapering  is  a  trade,  having  two  branches ;— the  promulga- 
tion of  intelligence  and  of  political  opinions,  and  the  putting 
money  into  the  pockets  of  the  persons  carrying  it  on.  Depend 
npon  it,  the  proprietors  of  a  public  journal  consider  the  iirst 
operation  as  accessory  to  the  last.  '  Get  money,  Jack !  get  it  ho^ 
ttestly  if  you  can ;  but  get  money.  Jack  !'  is  the  universal  axiom  of 
the  periodical  journalist.— No  matter' of  which  side  the  question  ; 
it  is  this  principle,  and  by  no  means  a  high  and  disinterested  regard 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  which  actuates  newspaper-' 
ing  of  both  sides.  It  is  this  which  has  led  to  base  anonymous 
assassination,  and  attacks  upon  private  character,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  political  exigency.  Of  the  abuse  of  Certain  papers  of 
both  tides,  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  **  it  is  but  the  pot  calling  the 
kettle  black.''  ' 

'  Generally  speaking,  and  speaking  generally  upon  an  enlarged 
aense,  the  provincial  press  is  conducted  upon  much  more  honora- 
ble and  conscientious  and  consistent  principles  than  the  metropolis 
^n ;  and  this  arises  from  the  editors  in  the  country  being  perso- 
fuilly  known.  Upon  this  identity  is  founded  responsibility ;  and 
be  who  may  in  a  few  hours,  and  is  every  day  challenged  by  his 
acquaintance  and  neighbours,  with  the  pro  and  con  of  his  opinions, 
And  having  also  a  station  to  preserve  in  his  own  city  or  town,  is 
careful  at  least,  of  giving  personal  offence,  or  of  departing  grossly 
from  truth*  The  act  in  question  made  little  or  no  impression^^in 
the  country,  (I  speak  as  in  contradistinction  from  London)  because 
there,  its  principle,  if  not  legally^  had  at  all  eventa  been  w- 
iually  acted  upon. 

In  the^ metropolis,  this  identity  and  responsibility  were  lost!-*' 
prosecutions  uiider  the  old  act  turned  judicial  proceedings  into  a 
farce — produced  a  sentence  without  its  completion — an  irritation 
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pf  the  public  mind — a  pluocfer  of  its  generous  creduIity*-TaiHt 
ended  generally  on  the  ps^rt  of  the  defendant^  in  a  mean,  pHifuj 
appeal  for  a  release  or  a  commutatioQ  of  sentence^  upon  the  most 
hollow  jand  insincere  expressions  of  regret. 

This  wias,  because  the  men  prosecuted  were  **  mep  of  straw  ;** 
the  real  offenders  being  too  obscurely  behind  the  curtain,  to  be  at 
all  attacked  with  any  prospect  of  certainty. 

The  act,  in  a  financial  sense^  was  intended  to  stop  certain  pubr 
licationa,  (which  were  professedly  and  avowedly  designed  to  rous^ 
what  was  called  the  physical  force  of  the  country ;)  or,  failing  t^ 
do  so,  to  make  them  contribute  to  the  revenue  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  the  regular  newspapers  did  ;  to  make  thep  responsible  ; 
and  to  produce  sonoebody  upon  his  recognizance  or  bond,  wboj^ 
^'ben  the  sworn  proprietors  were  prosecuted,  should  satisfy  th^ 
just  sentence  of  the  law. 

The  liberty  of  thought  or  opinion  was  by  no  means  re* 
strained ;  but  the  law  was  no  longer  allowed  to  remain  as  a  dea4 
letter,  or  an  object  of  complete  mockery. 

Now  I  hold  responsibility  to  be  the  veir  best  security  for  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  free  discussion  both  of  policy  and 
religion ;  and  it  is  from  the  shrinking  of  men  of  high  talentsj^ 
manly  deportment,  and  of  those  gentlemanly  feelings  which  know 
how  to  confine  discussion  within  decorum-^of  men  who,  when 
they  write,  utter  their  own  sentiments,  and  can  and  dare  deftod 
them — it.  is  because  the  press  is  rtot  in  such  hands,  but  in  those  of 
mechanical  traders,  hiring  words  by  the  hour  or  sentepce— rthat  sq 
much  abuse  has  arisen.  Otherwise,  there  would  not  have  arisen 
Constitutional  AjSSQciatprs  to  set  up  a  college  of  troublesome  and 
indiscreet  patriotism,  and  an  opposition  to  the  constitutional  officer* 
pf  the  Crown. 

And  as  to  the  press  generally  ;  it  is  too  powerful  and  influential 
a  means  to  be  wholly  neglected  by  the  executive  of  an  administra* 
tion»  There  may  be  occasions  when  information  ought  to .  be 
given  to  it ;  but  I  canqot  deprecate  too  much,  men  of  high  respon<» 
sible  official  situations  becoifiing  parties  to,  or  supporters  of  any 
paper — I  mean  as  proprietors,  or  contributors  by  writing*  Their 
interest  or  their  zeal  may  betrs^  them  into  derelictions  of,  or  con^ 
ti^adictiops  to  their,  official  duties ;  and  if  there  is  one  thing  more 
useful  than  another  to  a  free  executive  government,  acting  consci-r 
entiou^ly  and  upon  avowed  and  discussed  principles,  it  is,  to  know 
and  collect  the  free  and  disconnected  opinions  of  a  various  and 
varied  press.  But  I  again  and  again  repeat,  that  responsibiU^ 
a^ted  upon  as  a  principle,  (as  it  is  in  the  bill  alluded  to)  is  alsot 
anplber  wholesom;^  reform,  attenipted,  if  not  absolutely  effected^ 
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%  Ae  S\k  Acfts-— of  whkh  t  was  «fter  willing  to  beftr  more  thiaa 
ttiy  propoHiotiate  ibiire  of  revponftilrility. 

Possibly  my  Lord  Milton  ^'tbe  conv^t"  miiy  see,  that  of  th« 
Six  Acts— 

The  JirH  is— ^to  eonfine  piiblt€  agitations  within  the  boonds  of 
«9vt)  war>  by  pfeventiag  unlawful  training.  The  second  was  for  d 
similar  purpose— it  was  local — it  has  expired — it  is  expunged  from 
the  Statute  Book.  The  thitd  is — to  expedite  justice^  (and  the 
third  gaol  delivery  is  for  the  same  experiment^)  to  allow  defendant 
«  copy  of  his  indictment  gratis  t  and  to  prevent  those  much  abused 
persons,  called  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General,  fk'om  suspending 
an  information  over  the  head  of  an  accused  beyond  twelvi^ 
months.  Cair  these  points  be  prejudicial  to  the  subject,  which 
were  enacted  in  very  turbulent  times,  in  favour  of  the  subject  f 
Under  the  fourth  act,  the  county  of  York  has  just  exhibited  the 
model  of  a  Public  Meeting,  which  men  of  all  parties  must  admire ; 
and  i  shall  therefore  expect  my  Lord  Milton  to  be  the  means  of 
proposing  its  duration.  The  fifth  act  only  banishes  ivnce  convicted 
Maspfaemers  and  revolutionists.  There  was  a  time,  when  heads 
were  cut  off  for  a  hundredth  part  of  that  which  may  now  be 
said  or  written.  Without  fe^r  of  punishment  at  all.  The  sixth  act 
protects  the  fair  trader  in  newspapers,  by  putting  all  on  an  equality 
of  stamp-duty ;  and  very  properly  makes  persons  really  responsible 
fait  Kbel,  (from  which  no  man  of  courage  ought  to  shrink,  and  to 
which  no  man  of  respectability  can  object,)  whose  Weapon  stabbed 
in  the  dark,  or  was  moved  by  the  hand  of  a  puppet. 

The  time  I  hope  will  comd,  when  **  the  principle  of  responsi- 
bility'' will  give  a  higher  and  more  valuable  tone  to  the  press,  and 
effect  its  reform, 

,  In  all  matters  upon  which  I  intended  to  give  any  explanation,  (it 
may  be  called  defence,  I  have  no  objection,)  I  have  now  nearly 
concluded^  ^ 

I  foresaw  that  the  fomiation  of  ''the  Holy  AlUance"  wduld 
force  it  to  submit  its  policy  from  time  to  time  to  the  opinions  of 
the  world — that  it  would  be  a  new  step  in  diplomacy,  but  power- 
less in  action,  however  amicably  intended :  that  England  woukt 
{possess  the  advantage  of  being  privy  to  its  deUberations  and  ultitiia- 
iums ;  and  attend  it,  in  her  rank  as  a  preponderating  and  media- 
ting power. 

I  felt^  that  the  commerce  of  England  was  no  longer  in  its  infancy^ 
requiring  sup|>ort,  or  seeking  encouragement;  that  it  was  become, 
tiai  merely  gigantic  in  itself,  but  invigorating  to  others ;  that  it 
could  not  be  dispensed  with,  or  outrivalled ;  and  that  its  adodissiotf 
would  become  a  system  in  other  states ;  llmt  aiiy  deniand  of  fte^ 
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protectiods  would  fcate  been  ttet  posiiUy  by  uttett^  to  <>ttmH 
those  so  extensively  enjoyed ;  and  that  in  gaintug  or  proeui-idg  pre^ 
foreiices  frool  new  goternments^  it  became  equally  necessary  to 
preserve  peace  with  the  (Jd. 

Except  as  to  the  term  of  ^^  turbnient  times/'  I  have  avoided  all 
allusbn  to  the  cirtumstances  under  wlucb  the  six  infamous  acts> 
(but  which  I  call  the  A%'famom  ones,)  were  passed.  I  may  be*" 
lieve  that  they  can  now  be  regarded  dispassionately. 

The  first  checks  overt  rebellion.^  and  would  be  supported  under 
i|ll  changes  of  party  in  the  administration.  Will  any  set  of  poli-> 
ticians.  annul  it,  and  proclaim  to  the  country — that  mobs  m«ry-  as^ 
semble  at  all  times  and  on  all  oc^iasions  of  public  discontent  or  of 
private  quarrel,  (fdr  the  law  is  applicable  to  both  causes,)  and  await 
only  a  supply  of  arms  to  become  instantaneously  a  military  body  I 
The  value  of  this  arct  will  be  better  understood  when  any  attempt 
shall  be  made  to  repeal  it^ 

The  second  is  ^efunct ;  but  the  law  allows  a  search-warrant  ia 
detection  of  a  thief — should  it  not>  in  detection  of  rebellion  in  its 
irifancy  i  Is  it  policy  to  await  the  conflagration  when  the  match 
can  be  extinguished  ? 

The  ^Aird  contains  two  most  important  ameliorations  in  favor  of 
facility  of  trial,  and  on  the  side  of  the  party  accused*  It  i&  bonum 
ex  mala. 

The  fourth  %iveB  greater  efFect>  influence,  and  dignity,  tb  popular 
meetings.  I  repeat  again,  look  at  the  York  County  Meeting,  as  H 
model  formed  under  its  enactments;  and  to  that  of  Hereford, 
where  the  High  Sheriff  con^ientiously  refused  to  call  the  meeting ; 
knowing,  however,  that,  there  was  an  appeal  from  his  decision.  Iii 
the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  therefore,  he  despised  contumely^     * 

The  fifth  is  in  protection  of  the  Religion  and  Constitution  of 
England.    They  are  inseparable^ 

The  sincth  establishes  '' responsibility''  as  a  principle  upon  which 
»  reform  of  the  press  will  eventually  take  place. 

There  is  no  passion,  or  perversion  of  language,  or  of  intention^ 
in  this  explanation.  Possibly  my  excellent  fric^  Lord  Mikon 
may  re^eonsider  the  grounds  of  his  conversion^  as^  founded  on  these 
six  ac|#. 

I  no\V  enter  upon  the  question  of  ''  Agricultural  EmbvIr* 
rassm£Nt:"  a  topic  infinitely  more  important  than  any  exculpa'* 
tion  of  my  posthumous  fame* 

As  the  Constitution  of  England  is  divided  into  three  estates,  sa 
also  is  the  commerce  of  England^  The  (fistinctions  of  the  lattec 
are  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  conmiercial.  If  the  political 
IranquiUity  of  Englimd  depend  upon  the  well«orderedadju8tmmit  o£ 
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#uch  three  estates,  so  is  the  prosp^ity  of  Engbiiid  identified  with 
the  fair  balaoce  of  its  three  sources  of-  wealth. 
(  It  will  happen^  that  one  may  casually  preponderate  more  than 
another ;  yet  neither  can  for  a  long  period  maintain  a  superiority  of 
success  beyond  the  btber.  Since  the  peace,  manufactures  and  com- 
merce have  soonest  revived ;  because,  fof  them  there  was  not  only 
the  field  of  bpme  demand,  but  of  forei^  supply.  Agriculture  stUi 
lingers  behind,  because  her  nuirket  is  limited  to.  the  boundary  of  an 
island,  and  to  its  own  population* 

.  To  the  one  are  opened  an  expansion  of  enterprise,  and  a  variety 
of  market ;  the  other  is  confined  to  its  own  internal  demand, 

llie  one  may  lose  upon  its  outward  consignment,  yet  by  the  pro« 
duce  of  its  homeward  freight  realize  an  average  profit ;  but  the  sale 
of  the  agriculturist  determines  at  once  his  chance  of  profit  or  loss. 

When  demand  presses  jupon  the  manufacturer,  he  adds  an  extra 
hour  to  the  play  of  his  machinery,  and  such  demand  is  supplied* 

When  th&  wauts  of  population  press  upon  agriculture,  the  far- 
mer has  recourse  to  inferior  soils ;  but  the  measure  is  one  of  al- 
inost  certain  ruin ;  for  the  very  instant  the  price  of  the  day  fails  to 
remunerate  the  cultivation  of  such  soils,  they  become  not  merelj 
unprofitable,  but  they  leave  him  amenable  to  all  the  burdens  of  the 
§tate  and  of  their  locality. 

When  manufactures  languish,  their  laborers  return  disproportion^ 
aUly  to  be  supported  by  the  parent  soil ;  and  the  idle  machinist 
settles  upon  the  industrious  village. 

The  power  of  machinery  materially  counteracts  the  effect  of  a 
rise  in  com,  in  reference  to  manufacturing  labor ;  but  a  high  price 
to  th^  farmer  brings  with  it  proportionately  increasmg  heal  bur-» 
den^. 

'  These  are  some  few  of  the  disparities  of  agriculture  and  manu- 
facture, by  which  commerce  both  external  and  internal  are  affected^ 
f  I  will  rather  dwell  upon  a  few  distinct  points. — 1.  Is  Agricultural 
depression  occasioned  by  taxation,  change  of  currency,  or  over-i 
production  f  9.  From  whatever  cause  it  may  arise,  is  it  temporary 
and  open  to  relief  f  3.  By  what  meaqs,  or  to  what  system  may  it 
look  for.  relief  i  Can  it  be  placed  permanently  upon  a  footing  of 
less  uncertainty  of  fluctuation  i  5.  Are  the  many  remedies  proposed^ 
applicable  or  not  to  its  relief? 

'  1.  Is  agricultural  depression  occasioned  by  taxation^  change  of 
currency,  or  over-production  ?  .  *     ' 

Since  1814,  when  the  farmers  succeeded  in  fixing  the  importa-^ 
tion  price  of  wheat  at  dOs.  per  quarter,  and  other  grain  in  propor- 
tion, the  taxation  of  the  country,  direct*and  indirect,  has  been  re^ 
duced  about  one-third ;  and  has  taken  place  much  in  favor  of  the 
agricultural  interest ;  as  the  great  reductiou  of  the  ^It,  ienther^  and 
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malt  duties,  and  the  total  repeal  of  ,the  horse  husbandry  tax,  evi*, 
deuce.     To  tlie  plea  of  government  taxation^  it  may  therefore  be 
truly  said,  that  the  bfilance  of  relief  has  greatly  preponderated  in 
favor  of.  the  agricultural  interest.  .     . 

.  a,  then,  ta&ation  ,was  really  the  cause ;  some  benefit  would 
surely  arise  ^rom  its  reduction.  But  none  has  arisen ;  on  the  con- 
trary^ the  price  of.  grain  falls,  and  continues,  to  fall^  and  does  not 
enable  the  farmer  to  grow  his  corn  cheaper y  in  a  ratio  to  such  reduced 
taxation,  ^nd  'here  I  n>ay  remark,  that  the  lesser  burden  of  taxa- 
tion is  not  intended  to  raise  tlie  price,  but .  to  enable  the  farmer  to, 
bear  the  price  ;  for,  provided  the  farmer  can  realise  a  profit,  the 
lower  the  price,. the  better  for  all  branches  of  the  community. 
:  ^ow,  if  ease  of  taxation  gives  no. relief  to. the  farmer,  but  that 
the  price  of  his  produce  falls  comparatively  lower  than  the  aqiouut 
of  such  reduction ;  I  am  led  to  re-^consider  and  deny  the  doctrine, 
*5  that  tbe  producer  can  repay  his  taxation  by  imposing  an  addition  , 
nal price  equivalent  to  the  tax."  And  if  \  was  entrapped; at  the 
moment  by  the  maze  of  a  political  economist,  I  must  only.tbe  mpre 
forcibly  express  the  conviction  of  my  error.  The  power  to  im- 
pose an  additional  price,  equivalent  to  taxation,  can  take  place,  only 
where  a  command  of  the  market  can  be  maintained  by  the  produ- 
cers. Thus  the  manufacturers,  having  a  new  tax  imposed  upon  any 
of  their  articles  of  production,  or  upon  the  materials  of  their  produc- 
tion, can  remunerate  themselves  by  an  additional  price,  equivalent  to 
such  taxation,  ^f  because  they  can  controul  the  supply  of  their  goods." 
.  But  corn  stands  in  a  different  .situation ;  its  at^undance  or  its 
scarcity  are  affected  by  the  seasons.  Till  how  he  may,  let  him  be 
as  expert,  and  as  careful,  and  as  watchful,  as  he  please;  it  is  still  to 
Providence  that  the  farmer  must  look  up  for  the  success  of  his 
labors. 

Demand  and  supply  may  for  a  season  be  fictitiously  regulated, 
hut  never  for  a  period :  and  by  them  the  price  of  grain  must  be, 
and  will  be,  ultimately  regulated;  and  there  is  no  power  whatever 
in  the  hands  of  the  grower  of  corn  to  impose  an  additional  price 
equivalent  to  taxation.  Therefore  it  follows,  that  an  existing  taxa- 
tion, not  compensated  by  the  current  price,  must  destroy  rent— and 
it  destroys  rent ;  because  the  landlord  has  a  claim  upon  his  tenant 
after  both  public  and  local  assessments  are  satisfied.  These  may 
continue,  by  the  operation  of  the  laws,  to  be  collected  ;  but  their 
collection,  (if  it  take  from  the  tenant  the  means  of  paying  his  land- 
lord,) cannot  s,urely  be  brought  forward  as  a  proof  of  national  pros- 
perity. It  proves  the  obedience  of  the  people,  but  not  their  pros- 
perity. 

I  do  not,  however,  for  one  moment,  admit  that  taxation  is  the 
cause  of  agricultural  depression — on  the  contrary,  as  a  cause,  it 
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has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  but  the  pressure  of  taxauion  m 
the  result  of  agricultural  dbtresa.  For^  if'  it  were  ike  ^cuise^  diea 
its  reduction  of  pne  qual'tery^or  tweutj-five  per  c^it.^  would  now 
leave  7s.  6d,  a  bushel,  a  reniuneratiag  price,  as  10s.  was  in  18Me 
but  com  is,  at  this  niom^it,  53  per  cent,  lower  than  such  con^pa- 
rative  remunerating  price.  If  it  could  be  shown  diat  corn  fell  and 
rose  with  taxation,  then  1  would  admit  that  there  existed  vajnipa- 
tfay  between  them.  But  grain  is  influenced  in  its  price  by  a  cause 
fsr  beyond  the  finite  one  of  taxation :  it  is  '^season"  which  r^^'» 
lates  supply  and  demand,  and  acts  upon  price. 

And  though  supply  and  demand  may  be  affected  by  two  agents  > 
namely — an  abundance  arising  from  land  already  in  tillage^*-or  by 
an  addition  to  the  quantity  of  grain  from  newly  cultivated  Jands; 
-—yet,  as  the  latter  circumstance  is  the  effect  of  increasing  popu- 
lation, I  think  the  proposition  *'  that  supply  and  demand  regi^te 
price  by  a  power  superior  to  taxation,"  is  not  sdtered  by  the  fact 
of  increased  tillage. 

Then,  as  to  change  of  currency — I  am  still  an  unconverted  sin* 
ner  to  the  doctrine  of  the  depreciation  of  the  Bank  note.  I  never 
read  it  yet  proved,  and  I  do  not^  believe  it  ever  was.  i  always 
conceived  that  assertion  to  be  erroneous.  It  offered  too  tempting 
an  immediate  advantage,  and  one  which  the  country  could  not 
withstand ;  it  operated  as  a  rise  upon  all  capital ;  and  under  the 
effect  of  this  delusion,  the  man  who  went  to  bed  at  night,  be^ 
lieving  himself  worth  only  twenty  thousand  pounds ;  by  becomiug 
a  convert,  at  twelve  the  next  day,  to  the  doctrine  of  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  Bank  note,  imagined  himself  worth  twen^-two  tbou-^ 
sand  five  hundred.  But  it  was  imaginary.;  for  as  the  rise  took 
place  generally,  the  larger  sum  exciianged  for  no  more  of  the 
wants  and  conveniences  of  life  than  did  formerly  the  smaller 
amount. 

But  if  the  Bank  restriction  act  had  the  effect  of  depreciating 
the  Bank  note,  and  was  argued  upon  as  an  act  of  insolvency  ;  M*as 
it  not  reasonable  to  presume  that  tlie  depreciation  would  take 
place  at  the  moment?  Yot,  as  to  corn,  the  avera^  price  for  five 
years  preceding  the  Bank  restriction  act,  was  58s.  lid.;  imd 
(omitting  ]  801  and  1802,  years  of  acknowledged  and  intense  scar* 
city)  for  five  yes^rs  Jollowing  the  Bank  restriction  act  it  was  also 
68s.  lid.  Here,  therefore,  is  fact  against  theory.  HeteiseW* 
dence  and  proof,  that  in  179«,  S,  4,  5  and  6,  the  Bank  note,  pay* 
able  in  coin,  bought  wheat  at  an  average  of  58s,  lid*  per  quarter; 
and  that  in  1798,  9*  1803,  4  and  5,  the  same  Bank  note  (become 
a  legal  tender)  was  payment  siso  for  the  same  comnoodity,  at  the 
very  same  average  rate. 

A  standard  of  value  is  ideal,  unless  the  quantity  of  precions 
metals  throughout  the. world  can  be  accurately^ ascertained,  and 
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«lt  iiiHb^  fitipply  from  mines  be  stopped.  Then,  such  defined 
tmrfbtrnl  and  precise  extent  of  circulation  might  be  adapted  to  the 
commerce  of  the  worlds  and  a  maximum  and  minimum  unite  to 
ifdrai  a  standard.  But  the  nearest  approach  which  can  be  made 
to  ii  standard  of  value,  is  by  fixing  coin  to  a  definite  pureness  and 
ivmght,  by  which  *'  a  standard  of  reference/'  and  not  of  valuer  h 
ultaifled. 

it  was  to  ntointahn  and  preserve  this  **  standard  of  reference'' 
tbat^  at  the  moment  when  all  England  had  discovered  that  a  guinea 
Hivould  divide  into  more  than  twenty-one  shillings,  Pafrliament  sanc- 
tibi^  the  kgal  position f  **  that  a  Bank  note,  expressing  the  pay- 
tweht  of  one  poHnd,  was,  With  the  addition  of  a  shilling,  equal  to  a 
guini^." 

Rather  than  go  into  this  question,  so  as  to  fatigue  attention,  I 
«viH  tak^  credit  at  once  for  this  fact ;  that  all  the  accounts  '^  of 
taxation,"  "  of  the  amount  of  the  Bank  issueV  "  of  the  price  of 
gold,"  and  *'  of  the  average  of  the  quarter  of  wheat,"  prove ; 
tbtt  rtiere  ii  no  simultaneously  connecting  operation  one  upon  the 
bther ;  and  that,  consequently,  they  are  all  acted  upon  by  various 
iHid  moflTt  differing  causes. 

The^e  tables  will  prove,  that  the  Bank  issues  have  been  dimi- 
nirfied,  M^hen  gold  has  risen ;  that  they  have  been  extended,  and 
^till  gold  has  risen ;  that  they  have  been  extended,  when  gold  has 
firfien;  bieen  agaiii  diminished  and  gold  has  fallen ;  and  so  in  reference 
td  the  Com  Market. 

Bnt  [  -will  for  one  moment  suppose  agriciiltural  distress  to  arisis 
ftiovtk  a  change  of  clirrency,  and  that  variation  or  depreciation  to 
amouvit  to  twenty  per  cent.  Then,  if  currency  operates  upon  the 
price  of  grain,  its  effect  would  be  the  amount  of  the  depreciation 
*— or  difference  between  a  metallic  and  a  paper  circulation.  Now, 
in  1 795,  ^'heat  was  72s.  2rf. ;  twenty  years  after,  it  was  645.  4d. 
In  1796  it  was  77s.  \d.\  and  twenty  years  affer,  it  wtls  75s.  \0d. 
In  1793  it  was  48s.  11^.;  and  twenty  years  after,  it  was  108s.  9<?. 
in  1792  it  was  425.  lid. ;  and  thirty  years  after,  it  was  about  the 
mmt  price ;  and  at  this  present  moment  it  is  about  405.  If  w6 
g4»  fttithei*  back,  we  ishall  find  the  same  fluctuation,  the  same  burst- 
ing of  all  those  fictitious  bonds  of  currency  and  taxation. 

hi  periods  Whfen  little  or  no  National  Debt  existed,  prices  va- 
ried in  *ort  cycles  of  years  from  SO  to  50  per  cent.,  and  again 
back  from  50  to  5.  In  1697  wheat  was  75.  per  bushel,  ten  yeari 
after j^  it  w«8  Ss.  Sd.  In  1700  it  was  St.  3d. ;  in  1710,  1 15.  6d. ; 
va  1705,  it  *iras45.;  in  1715,  it  was  45.  6rf.;  ih  1756  it  was 
4*.  6fd. ;  ttiid  in  the  fbllo^ing  year  85.  6d.,  but  varying  to  05.  6rf. 

In  short,  no  commodity  on  earth  is  so  fickle  or  precarious  iti 
priefe  as  corn,  because  it  depehds  upon  seasons,  and  not  on  curren- 
cy 4nd  taijca^n.  *  The  cry  of  the  depreciation  of  the  ^ank  note 
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was  partly  political,  and  partly  Mlf-ioter^ted.  Those  who  scouted 
it  as  a  political  dogma^  adopted  it  as  aself-benefitiogoue;  andUnis 
a  vast  majority  followed  \n  the  hunt. 

But  how  comes  it ;  if  the  Baiik  note,  as  a  legal  tender,  and 
when  not  referential  to  gold,  was  stigmatised  as  de|»reciated,  duit 
the  very  politicians  who  then  undervalued  it,,  want  now  lo  resort 
to  the  same  despised  depreciated  note  ?  This  appears  to  me  to 
be  the  most  eiUraordinary  and  contracUctory  political  jugg^  I  ever 
remember  to  have  witnessed.  A  return  back  to  the  poor  despised 
depreciated  Banknote;  now  when  the  origimd  cause  (a  casnd 
draining  of  specie  to  the  Continent,  where  credit  was  annihflated,) 
has  ceased  to  operate ;  is  to  get  up  a  counter  cry ;  namely,  ^^  that 
gold  is  depreciated,  and  the  Bank  note,  made  of  rags,  is  the  more 
precious  of  the  two." 

I  do  not  arrogate  to  myself  the  supposition,  that  I  have  shown 
beyond  all  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  alternatives  of  taxation 
and  currency  are  not  the  enghies  oi  agricultural  depression  :  but  I 
have  shown,  that  no  sympathy  exists  between  them;  and  tfaiit  the 
course  of  seasons,  (by  which  abundance  and  scarcity  are  produoed,) 
is  a  much  more  influential  cause  in  the  purlieu  of  Mark-bme :  that 
coTn  continues  to  fall,  though  taxation  has  been  reduced  in  its  Ik- 
vor ;  and  that  the  variations  of  price  are  in  no  settled  ratio  to  cur- 
rency of  any  denomination,  whether  of  paper  or  of  precious  saetal. 
The  trade  in  corn  is  different  from  all  others ;  it  is  an  open 
market.  The  fields  themselves  proclaim  dearth  or  abun&ace ; 
and  those  who.  contend,  that  a  supply  far  beyond  demand  is  not 
at  this  moment  the  cause  of  depressed  price,  must  prove-^dntits 
opposite  (scarcUy)  would  not,  in  spite  of  taxation  and  cunremcy, 
raise  it  again  to  a  remunerating  level.  And  I  may  remark  here, 
that  low  price  arising  from  abundance  of  produce,  upon  land  not 
more  than  equal  in  extent  to  an  average  supply  of  the  population, 
is  not  ruinous,  but,  on  the  contrary,  profitable  to  the  farmer:  but 
if  it  arise  from  a  forced  system  of  culture  upon  lands  not  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  wheat ;  or  upon  an  excessive  extent  of  acres  un- 
der tillage ;  it  arises  then  from  a  system  which  the  agriculturists 
themselves  must  adjust ;  for  themselves  are  in  such  case  the  au- 
thors of  their  own  evil. 

I  now  come  to  the  second  question  : — Fr(mi  whatever  cause 
agricvitural  depression  arises,  is  it  temporary,  and  promisittg  of 
relief? 

If  all  the  official  returns  of  the  price  of  corn  for  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  yearS;  are  examined ;  it  will  be  seen— that 
no  low  price  continued  long,  and  that  no  high  price  maintained  it- 
self;— and  this  principle  and  fact  are  to  be  found  under  a  variety 
of  circumstances-: — under  a  state  of  almost,  freedom .  fro»  public 
debt,,  and  of  immense  taxation^^in  a  state  of  war,  in  a  state  of 
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peace — under  ameliorations  of  the  currency,  (as  in  the  time  of 
King  William  and  Mary)  and  under  the  later  substitution  of  a  pa- 
per ibr  a  metallic  currency,  and  a  return  to  it— under  various  mo- 
difications of  the  Corn  Laws,  whether  by  bounty  on  exportation, 
or  restrictive  import  duties ; — ^under  all  these  variou^s  circumstan- 
ces and  impulses,  the  price  of  man's  subsistence  has  baffled  the 
ingenuity  of  the  legiuature,  the  fine-spun  theory  of  the""  political 
economist,  and  the  speculation  of  trade.  In  the  years  1706,.  1707, 
1732,  and  1744,  (within  the  memory,  and  beyond  the  memory  of 
man,)  it  was  exactly  39.  6£?.  per  bushel.  In  l679,  1704,  1711, 
1740,  1758, 1771,  178«,  1794,  I803,.18l6,  and  1820— in  all  this 
long  and  varied  period,  the  price  of  wheat  has  been  from  7s.  to 
75.  Gd. ;  and,  at  this  present  moment,  is  of  less  price  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  ago. 

The  contemplation  of  these  prices,  and  of  these  facts,  will,  1 
trust,  show — that  the  present  depression  is  one  of  the  moment — 
that  it  cannot  be  expected  to  last ;  and  I  hope,  that  both  despon- 
dency on  the  one  hand,  and  a  fictitious  adjustment  of  remedy  on 
the  other,  will,  on  the  present  occasion,  be  avoided. 

When  the  season  preceding  the  harvest  of  1822  appeared  to 
forebode  a  bad  crop,  was  there  not  a  dread  of  tlie  opening  of  the 
ports  to  foreign  shipments  i  Upon  such  a  thread,  then,  hangs  the 
alteration  firom  low  to  high  price. 

The  irregular  course  of  Nature,  which  is  wisely  intended  to 
keep  alive  hope,  and  to  perpetuate  a  spirit  of  industry,  will  (Be- 
lieve me,  beloved  countrymen !)  do  that  for  you  in  due  time,  which 
neither  speculative  writers  nor  artful  partisans  can  effect,  by  their 
dieory  or  their  promises,  or  their  deceitAil  remedies.  And  what  do  1 
strive  so  anxiously  to  lay  before  }0u  i  Why !  That  nothing  can  su- 
persede in  importance  the  trade  in  the  articles  of  human  subsistence. 
That  in  times  of  dearth,  their  price  does  and  will  force  itself  beyond 
all  the  bounds  of  fictitious  regulation  :  that  in  opposition  to  tliis 
principle,  it  will,  in  abundant  times,  sink  below  its  possible  means 
of  production.  Between  these  two  extremes  is  to  be  found  "  the 
average  of  the  most  fluctuating  trade  in  the  habitable  world :"  and 
if  any  assert,  that  this  depression  is  more  than  temporary  ;  let  him 
produce,  within  these  hundred  and  fifty  years,  five  successive  years 
of  steady  and  unchanging  value  in  the  price  of  corn.  The  fourth 
year  is^  now  in  progress.  Even  a  change  of  system  (according  to 
the  quality  of  the  soil)  from  3  to  4  field  husbandry,*  or  from  4  to 
5,  or  from  5  to  6;  the  having  an  extra  (allow,  or  a  longer  hiying 
of  the  clover  or  saintfoin  plant,  will  introduce  no  little  alteration 
^n  the  balance  of  the  com  maricet. 

I  may  now  be  allowed  to  submit-^that  the  experience  of  the 
past  fnrnishes  hope  for  the  future ;  and  that,  from  the  very  pursuit 
of  agriculture,  a  remedy  is  not  impossible. 
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I  come  now  to  the  diird  qiiestioii : — By  what  means,  or  to  wlutt 
ij/stem,  may  agriculture  lookj^or  relief  i  ^ 

Much  of  what  has  been  said  in  the  immediately  preceding  ob- 
servations, may  serve  to  answer  this  query.  To  it  I  will  add^-^dnt 
no  means  can  be  so  efficacious  to  the  relief  of  agricultural  erabar- 
rassmenty  and  no  system  so  sound,  as  a  perseverance  in  maintain^ 
ing  the  inviolability  of  public  credit;  and  in  the  support  of  die 
Sinking  Fund — the  real  Sinking  Fund — not  one  applicable  to  the 
emergency  of  the  moment,  but  a  sacred  fund.  And  if  Emperors 
and  kings  will,  in  an  amicable  mood,  have  a  Holy  AUiance  as 
preservative  of  peace,  let  England  have  '^  her  sacred  iiind''  as  pre- 
servative of  her  credit. 

Generally  speaking,  the  National  Debt  is  the  surplus  of  wealthy 
not  required  for  other  pursuits  either  of  commerce  or  landed  in- 
vestment. A  true  and  real«  and  unalienable  Shoking  Fund,  must 
every  year  throw  into  circulation  a  large  sum  of  money  seeking  a 
new  investment.  Heretofore,  the  money  laid  out  by  the  Commis- 
sioners for  Redeeming  the  National  Debt/  was  absorbed  by  new 
loans  ;  but  if  the  present  system  is  religiously  adhered  to,  it  caimot 
but  partially  be  so  re-invested.  If  re-investment  under  fresh  cir- 
cumstances is  carried  to  any  extent,  the  funds  must  riife,  and  interest 
fall,  in  proportion  as  they  reach  the  par  of  their  redeeming  price  ; 
the  funds  bearing  the  greater  rate  of  interest  will  then^  without  any 
convulsion^  sink  into  a  stock  of  lower  rate.  The  contest  for  in- 
vestment A'ill  be,  between  funded  and  landed  property.  Land  for 
sale  may  be  expected  to  increase  gradually  in  the  number  of  years 
purchase ;  and  estates  for  mortgage  will  be  able  to  procure  pecu- 
niary advantages  at  a  decreasing  rate  of  interest.  These  results 
must  (1  should  think)  follow  the  graduid  dispersion  of  the  public 
debt^  by  means  of  a  Sinking  Fund. 

In  four  years  from  this  period,  the  sum  of  twenty  millions  of 
redeemed  debt  will  inake  no  inconsiderable  difference  in  the  rela- 
tive value  of  landed  property.  If  incumbnmces  are  then  required 
to  be  actually  discharged,  a  less  quantity  of  any  given  estate  will  da 
it ;  and  if  mortgages  ar^  required  to  be  created,  a  less  rate  of  in- 
terest will  be  taken.  Nor  will  this  be  a  casual  operation,  if  the 
new  Sinking  Fund  is  preserved  under  all  circtiwistowces,— That 
which  relieves  the  landlord  operates  to  the  comfort  of  the  tenant; 
and  so  vice  versA ;  for  both  mterests  are  mutual.  I  may  rest  my* 
argument  here ;  but  I  would  observe,  that  these  consequences  will' 
not  be  done  away  even  in  a  state  of  war,  if  the  supplies  are  raised 
within  the  year:  but  if  a  system  of  loan  is  again  resorted  to,  then 
my  calculation  will  be  poised,  and  the  country  will  have  ag^in  to 
originate  a  third  Sinking  Fund. 

4.  Can  agriculture  be  placed  permanently  upon  a  footing  t^less 
uncertainty  of  fluctuation  ?  Permanently,  wo?— for  it  has  been  seen. 
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how  qooftpletely  tke  price  of  the  food  of  human  subsistence  bursts 
through,  or  retreats  beyond,  the  bounds  of  generally  influential 
causes  :  but  as  the  causes  become  more  and  more  app^e»t, 
some  alteration  of  remedy  may  possibly  be  found. 

The  price  of  food  is  a  tax  upon  industry ;  that  which  we  are  com- 
pelled to  purchase,  we  desire  to  purchase  cheap: — but  cheap  is  a 
relative  term.;  and  one  which  implies  profit  to  the  purchaser..  It 
does  not  however  always  follow,  that  to  sell  cheap  is  to  sell  at 
a  loss.  If  the  farmer  can  raise  cheap  com,  it  must  be  in  favor  of 
the  Qumufacturer ;  but  to  be  able  to  do  so,  the  cost  of  its  raising 
must  be  as  unartificial  as  possible. 

If  there  existed  no  National  Debt,  which  introduces  a  fictitious 
state  of  commercial  dealing ;  I  should  say,  *^  throw  open  the  corn 
trade  to  the  whole  world:"  but  if  the  growing  of  corn  is  to  con* 
tributjB  to  such  National  Debt,  it  must  be  protected  into  a  condi- 
tion to  do  so. 

The  natural  state  of  a  country  requires  that  corn  should  be 
cheap ;  the  artificial  state  of  this  country  requires  it  to  be  as  cheap 
as  possible;  and  the  great  desideratum  is,  to  obtain  a  steady 
price. 

If  the  price  of  corn  is  cheap,  the  manufacturing  interests  can 
barter  their  goods  in  return  for  it,  at  a  more  reasonable  rate  ;  be* 
cause  the  capital  saved  in  the  price  of  labor  goes  to  increase  the 
stock  of  their  goods ;  and  they  make  more  at  a  less  rate  of  expense. 
If  corn  is  dear,  the  manufacturer  raises  the  price  of  his  goods  to 
pay  the  taxation  of  dear  com ;  and  generally  more  in  proportion 
than  the  difference  requires. 

When  corn  is  cheap,  (1  speak  of  a  cheapness  including  profit) 
the  farmer  has  a  greater  quantity  to  sell ;  and  £4  bushels  an  acre 
at  65.  are  better  than  \6  at  85. ;  for  though  he  has  more  labor  to 
pay  for  at  the  barn,  so  also  he  has  more  straw  with  which  to  make  . 
dung  for  his  next  crcjfp. 

The  interest  of  the/ agriculturist  is,  to  be  able  to  grow  cheap  ;  of 
the  manufacturer,  to  buy  cheap ;  and  in  the  barter  between  both, 
the  former  obtains  more  goods  for  his  cheap  corn  than  he  would 
by  a  high  price. 

Bnt  then  comes  the  question — Can  this,  under  existing  circum- 
stances be  done ;  and  what  is  at  the  same  time  a  remunerating 
price  to  tlie  farmer,  and  a  cheap  one  to  the  manufacturer  i  To 
effect  this  nice  adjustment,  and  to  conquer  this  difficulty,  (the  diffi^ 
culty  of  ages,)  is  the  point  at  issue. 

The  agriculturists  in  1814,  applied  for,  and  gained  a  protecting 
price  up  to  8Qs.  per  quarter  for  wheat,  and  for  other  grain  in  pro- 
portion. It  was  all  they  asked,  and  it  wa^  acceded  to  them.  But 
the  law  was  defective  in  this  ;  that  under  its  enactments,  a  rush  of 
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foreign  corn  might  take  place,  and  such  a  qoaslky  be  instantttie* 
ously  poured  in,  as  would  affect  the  price  for  several  successive 
years.  The  present  act  tends  greatly  to  remedy  this;  and  by  a 
system  of  graduated  duties^  renders  importation  regular,  and  re- 
stores an  equilibrium  of  price.  But  there  still  remains  under  bond 
in  the  warehouses,  an  immense  stock  of  foreign  com ;  which  may 
be  brought  into  consumption  under  the  old  law  of  50,  Geo.  III. 
cap.  9. 

Now  if  the  present  law  corrects  too  sudden  and  overpower^ 
ing  an  influx  of  foreign  com ;  still  it  is  counteracted  by  the  qQ»i* 
tity  warehoused  under  the  former  act;  and  therefore  as  one 
means  of  attaining  a  less  uncertainty  of  fluctuation ;  and  ioasmudi 
as  the  price  of  com  is  not  cheap,  but  ruinously  low,  and  a  psutial 
remedy  is  absolutely  necessary;  I  submit— IFAe/Aer  it  migki  not 
be  advisable  to  grant  a  freight  ^bounty  on  the  exportation  of  this 
foreign  corn,  and  so  unload  the  warehomes^  and  have  only  the 
new  com  law  to  look  to  for  future  regulation  of  import. 

It  might  be  said — ''grant  a  bounty  upon  corn  of  home  growth !'' 
But  that  would  be  a  remedy  of  indefinite  amount ;  and  introduce 
a  new  system.  Whereas,  the  other  would  act  as  a  bonus  under 
special  circumstances  ;  and  not  to  be  converted  into  a  fundamental 
principle,  or  to  be  acted  upon  at  a  future  time  as  a  precedent. 

i  am  not  exactly  prepared  to  say  what  is  the  amount  of  the 
quantity  of  wheat  bonded  ;  possibly  800,000  busl>els.  A  freight 
bounty  of  four  shillings  per  quarter  would  amount  to  twenty 
thousand  pounds.  This  sum  would  clear  out  the  warehouses  :  and 
as  it  is  said  of  retrenchment,  that  it  is  not  more  the  amount,  than 
the  principle  which  creates  confidence ;  so  in  this  case — I  think 
such  concession  to  the  agriculturist  would  at  least  relieve  that  de- 
pressed feeling  under  which  he  now  labors^  and  by  which  he  is  so 
disheartened. 

I  am  aware  how  dangerous  a  principle  it  is  {to  repress  abundance; 
and  to  spurn  as  it  were  at  the  bounty  of  Providence —  but  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  same  com  may  not  again  re-enter  the  ports 
of  England,  should  prices  rise  ;  but  then  it  will  so  re-enter,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  new  corn  law  ;  whereas  it  hangs  now  as  an 
incubus  upon  agriculture — a  dead  weight  upon  its  hopes. 

Upon  thi?  part  of  the  subject  I  have  done ;  havingconfined  my- 
self to  the  question  of  sending  back  the  foreign  com.  But  in  dis- 
cussing the  many  remedies  proposed  by  others,  1  shall  havean-op* 
portunity  of  entering  into  the  subject  matter  of  "  the  peculiar  and 
local  taxation"  to  which  agriculture  is  liable;  and  which  places  it 
in  an  unnatural  situation  as  to  the  other  great  interests  of  the  com- 
munity. 

In  examining  the  question  whether  the  fnany  remedies  proposed, 
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are  applicable  or  not  to  the  relief  qfi  agriculture;  I  shall  bave 
many  opportunities  of  alluding  to  internal  measures,  calculated  to 
place  if  upon  a  footing  of  less  fluctuation ;  and  1  shall  rather  look 
to  the  proceedings  of  country  meetings  than  notice  the  variety  of 
publications  which  have  swarmed  upon  the  subject. 

The  county  of  Norfolk  may  possibly  feel  as  much  pressure, 
probably  more  than  any  other  county.  Its  system  of  agriculture 
IS  artificial ;  the  soil  itself  does  little  towards  the  crop  ;  it  is  the 
expensive  system  of  tillage,  and  outlay  of  capital,  which  have  con* 
verted  a  %ht  sand  into  dean  arable,  requiring  constant  expense 
and  unremitted  attention.  But  if  this  is  its  general  character,  no 
class  of  farmers  has  more  capability  of  bearing  up  against  a  .casual 
de[)reciation.  Their  capital,  and  their  skill,  have  remunerated 
their  exertions ;  and  though  at  this  moment  they  are  not  subsist* 
ing  or  paying  rent  out  of  profit,  they  are  doing  it  *'  out  of  wealth, 
created  by  agriculture ;"  and' this  is  the  general  result  of  a  system, 
which  never  has  been,  can  be,  and  never  will  be,  any  other,  than 
of  an  average  nature. 

Upon  its  immediate  pressuie ;  upon  its  alternation  of  success ; 
upon  its  cycle  of  depression,  a  very  suitable  experiment  has  been 
made.  Mr.  Coke  may  learn  from  the  result  of  the  late  county 
meeting  how  dangerous  it  is  to  turn  farmers  and  tenants  into  por 
litical  economists ;  and  may  begin  to  think,  the  union  of  politics 
and  agriculture  is  rather  of  an  unharmonious  nature.  But  having 
joined  hands,  he  is  now  able  to  appreciate  the  effect  of  an  union. , 

I  will  waste  as  little  time  upon  that  meeting  as  possible ;  but 
will  merely  recount  .the  remedies,  with  a  brief  observation  or  two 
upon  them.  The  remedies  proposed  were  of  two  kinds,. prospec- 
tive and  immediate — 


PROSPECTIVE     REMEDIES. 

1.  An  appropriation  of  part  of  the  public  property,  commonly 
called  Church  property,  to  the  liquidation  of  the  debt. 

Public  property  is  here  evidently  intended  to  mean  ^^  national 
property ;"  and  in  that  sense,  conveys  a  right  of  ownership,  and 
power  of  redemption.  I  deny  that  the  Church  property  is,  in  that 
sense,  public  property — I  assert  that  the  church  has  as  much  right 
to  her  estates  as  Mr.  Coke  to  his  own.  I  propose,  therefore, 
'*  that  part  of  Mr.  Cokeys  property  be  appropriated  to  the  Jiqui- 
detiion  of  the  said  debt."  The  one  principle  is  as  just  as  the 
other. 

2.  A  reduction  of  the  standing  army,  including  staff,   barrack! 
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and  colleges,  to  the  scale  of  expense,  as  low  as  that  of  tbe  army 
before  the  late  war. 

Agreed — provided  tbe  country  wHI  give  up  and  cede  the  pro- 
perty acquired  by  her  during  tbe  war,  with  all  its  mercantile  in- 
terests ;  and  which,  at  a  very  moderate  calcolation,  may  be  estii- 
mated  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions. 

3.  A  total  abolition  of  all  sinecures,  pensions,  grants  and  emo- 
luments, not  merited  by  public  services. 

Agreed  to  on  the  part  of  the  Tories — provided  Mr.  Coke  will 
consent  to,  the  same  on  behalf  of  the  Whigs ;  and  tbe  Whigs  ratify 
the  contract. 

4.  '^  A  sale  of  numerous  public  estates,  commonly  called  Crown 
lands,  and  an  application  of  the  money  towards  the  liquidation  of 
the  debt." 

The  Crown  lands,  which  can  hardly  now  be  so  called,  (thej 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  support  of  tbe  Crown)  from  part  uif 
the  public  revenue  of  the  state.  All  fines,  forfeitures,  rents  and 
renewals,  go  to  tbe  national  account ;  and  subject  to  these  casual 
and  periodical  payments  are  private  property.  Jf  not  sold,  the 
Crown  lands  are  (if  I  may  use  tbe  term)  alienated. 

5.  ''An  equitable  adjustment- with  regard  to  the  public  debt, 
and  also  with  regard  to  all  debts  and  contracts  between  man  and 
man/' 

As  to  an  equitable  adjustment  of  the  national  debt,  the  terra  is 
very  indefinite  :•— paying  it  off  is  an  equitable  adjustment ;  and  it 
is  in  such  course : — as  between  man  and  man,  those  to  whom 
debts  are  due,  contracted  before  1797,  in  a  metallic  currency,  may 
receive  payment  in  a  metallic  currency — those  who  borrowed  in 
paper  money,  may  repay  in  paper  money,  or  gold  at  their  option — 
and  the  rate  of  interest  now  is  in  iavor  of  the  borrower.  An  equi- 
table adjustment  has  also  taken  place,  by  the  fall  in  price  of  every 
article  of  commerce — and  by  a  great  decrease  of  taxation. 


IMMEDIATE    BEMEDIBS. 

1.  "To  suspend  by  law,  for  one  year,  all  distraiiils  for  rent^ 
and  to  cause  distraints  to  be  set  aside  where  they  have  been  be*^ 
gun." 

That  is  ;  A.  cannot  pay  ibis  year  bis  rent  of  500,  but  next  year 
he  will  be  able  to  pay  one  1000.  This  is  a  very  exhilarating 
prospect,  but  one  certainly  not  meant.  Tbe  plain  English  is :  be- 
gin a  little  system  of  robbery,  and  let  us  see  where  it  will  .end.  Or 
•:r-?ell  your  goods,  cheat  your  landlords,  and  transport  to  America. 

2.  **  To  suspend  all  process  for  tithe  for  the  same  periodi" 
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Hie  ground  is  now  so  very  unproductive,  that  there  is  hardly  ft 
shock  of  grain  for  the  parson  to  put  his  bough  in;  but  next  3^ear 
there  wMl  be  double  crops: — delightful  anticipation  ! 

3.  To  suspend  for  the  same  period^  all  processes  arising  out  ol 
mortgage,  bond,  annuity^  or  other  contract  affecting  house  or 
land. 

That  is,  having  robbed  die  landlord  and  Uie  parson,  rob  one  ano- 
ther. 

4«  To  repeal  the  whole  of  die  tax  on  malt,  hops,  leather,  soap 
and  cancHes. 

That  is,  having  robbed  the  landlord,  the  parson,  and  one  ano-* 
ther,  stop  the  dividend  of  the  fundholdcr. 

Was  there  ever  a  more  ignorant,  roguish  and  ruinous  system^ 
broached  i  this  too  called  a  system  of  remedy,  and  which  amounts 
to  this;  *'  destroy  bcome,  and  spend  your  capital." — A  pretty  re- 
medy this,  truly ! 

It  would  be  extremely  indecent  to  comment  upon  any  petition^ 
which  are  yet  to  be  presented  to  the  popular  branch  of  the  legist 
lature  ;  but  froim  the  language  of  the  speakers  at  public  meetings, 
I  may  collect  the  list  of  causes  to  which  agricultural  embarrass-' 
ment  is  referred ;  and  the  remedies  proposed  for  its  termination. 

In  moments  of  actual  distress,  it  is  very  seldom  but  that  the 
consequent  irritation  is  laid  hold  of  to  sanction  violent  measurer 
which  promise  instant  remedy,  rather  than  adopt  a  slower  and 
more  efficacious  method,  requiring  the  burden  yet  to  be  borne,  but 
promising  of  eventual  and  effectual  alleviation. 

Those  who  coujrfe  politics  with  agriculture  mix  up  with  it*  such 
terms — as  arbitrary  government,  enormous  and  uncontroulled  ex- 
penditure, unfortunate  wars,  profligate  confusion  and  corruption,' 
inconsistent  and  contradictory  expedients,  subserviency  of  public 
men  to  the  minister  of  the  day,  and  silent  revolution  steadily  pro- 
ceeding to  its  consummation,  necessity  of  reform. 

These  are  the  clap-traps  of  party ;  they  have  been  in  the  con- 
stant use  of  the  opponents  of  every  administration  from  the  days 
of  the  revolution  to  the  present  moment ;  they  are  words  of  course, 
made  useful  as  preludes  to  propositions,  which  otherwise  without 
such  high  seasoning  would  never  be  forced  upon  men's  judg- 
ments. 

But  those  who  acknowledge  the  existence  of  agricultural  dis- 
tress, and  seek  not  to  make  it  the  hobby-horse  of  disaffection,  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  questions,  of  national  debt,  currency,  taxa- 
tion, poor  rates,  and  tithes ;  and  to  these  1  will  restrain  my  further 
observations.  t  , 

As  a  boon  to,  not  as  a  principle  in  favor  of  the  landed  interest/ 
I  have  already  stated ;  that  if  the  foreign  wheat  now  bonded  under 
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the  old  act)  could  be  sent  back  upon  a  small  freigbt-bountj,  it 
might  tend  to  remove  one  cause  of  obstruction  to  a  fair  equililmum 
of  price ; — for  the  present  existing  power  of  introducing  that  ru^ 
of  o'^antitj  into  the  markets,  would  affect  the  price  for  two  years  in 
ordinary  seasons ;  and  would  by  that  period  prolong  the  present 
pressure,  by  throwing  into  private  warehouses  a  quantity  of  grain 
unrestricted  as  to  its  period  or  proportion  of  supply. 

1  am  i^ware  that  the  cry  would  foe  raised,  that  such  a  plan  wa# 
intended  to  make  com  dear :  but  what  are  the  manufacturing  or 
retail  interests  to  do,  if  the  landlords  and  tenants  have  no  suiplus 
to  expend  with  them  for  their  commodities?  if  they  are  so  re- 
stricted in  their  means,  as  to  be  able  to  purchase  the  necessaries 
only,  and  none  of  the  comforts  of  life ;  corn  is  then  too  low,  eveti 
for  the  interests  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  retail  trader ;  and  is 
so  at  this  moment 

A  partial  remedy  is  therefore  in  the  first  place  wanted ;  and 
9ext|  an  approach  to  some  system  which  may  turn  the  past  into  a 
lesson  of  instruction.  I  repeat  therefore,  that  the  re-shipment  of 
this  particular  quantity  of  foreign  corn  would  be  in  the  nature  of 
a  bonus,  and  not  as  an  adopted  principle. 

Of  the  National  Debt,  and  of  taxation,  I  have  already  said 
something.  Of  taxation,  specially  affecting  agriculture  in  the 
form  of  poor  and  county  rates,  and  of  tithes,  I  shall  hereafter  ob* 
serve. 

As  to  currency ;  I  fear  that  the  agriculturists  do  not  see  their 
interestS^  clearly ;  that  they  look  back  to  the  past,  and  sigh  for  com 
at  12s.  or  14s.  paid  in  paper,  and  forget  that  it  was  no  benefit  to 
them :  they  almost  wholly  overlook  the  great  advantage  to  be  even- 
tually derived  from  Mr.  Peel's  bill. 

Do  they  call  the  Bank  note  depreciated,  when  on  one  Monday 
they  shall  in  Mark  Lane  receive  30/.  for  100  bushels  of  com  ;  and 
when  supply  has  ceased  to  glut  the  market,  on  the  following  week, 
they  may  receive  for  the  same  quantity  40/.  ?  Will  they  call  the 
Bank  note  depreciated  then,  because  what  in  one  week  was  paid 
for  in  three  10/.  Bank  notes,  shall  in  the  following  week  require 
four  similar  notes  ?  Because  it  is  upon  this  principle  mainly  that 
the  argument  of  depreciation  is  carried  on;  namely,  that  the  mo- 
ment the  power  of  the  Bank  note  is  lessened  in  purchase  it  then  be- 
comes depreciated.  Thus  political  economists  would  argue  the 
Bank  note  is  depreciated  S3  per  cent. ;  because  one  week  100 
busliels  of  corn  were  bought  for  30/.,  which*  afterwards  required 
40/.  for  the  same  transaction. 

But  then  it  will  be  said ;  the  Bank  note  ttoze)  is  payable  in  coin. 
Change  it  to  payment  in  sovereigns,  and  what  is  the  difference  ? 
None.  The  Bank  note  when  not  demaiidabie  in  coin,  had. the  same 
powers,  the  same  properties,  the  same  principle  of  conversion. 
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Let  me  adduce  a  case  in  point.  In  1813  the  average  of  wheat 
was  IO85.  9^.;  I  will  say  IO85. ;  one  hundred  bushels  would  cost 
o4/.  In  the  following  year  of  1814^  it  was  exactly  735.  \\d.  \  will 
call  it  745. ;  then  the  hundred  bushels  would  cost  37/. 

Is  the  difference  between  the  54/.  and  the  37 /•  a  difference  of 
depreciation^  or  of  supply  and  demand^  which  constitute  price  i 

But  I  shall  be  possibly  told,  that  there  was  an  amount  or 
certain  portion  of  depreciation  in  both  transactions.  But  gold  in 
1813  was  5L  4s.  per  ounce,  and  in  1814  4/.  15s.  Sd.  So  that  one 
hundred  pounds  in  Bank  notes  would  buy  more  gold  in  1814  than 
it  would  ip  the  preceding  year,  and  more  com ;  and  in  addition  to 
this,  there  was  in  1814  (when  gold  was  lower)  an  issue  of  about 
three  millions  more  of  Bank  notes  than  in  the  preceding  year, 
when  gold  was  dearer* 

Yet  the  clamorers  about  a  depreciated  currency,  and  the  ill 
effects  of  a  sudden  return  to  a  metallic  one,  tell  us,  ^'  that  the 
greater  the  quantity  of  Bank  notes  issued,  the  higher  would  gold 
rise^"  as  if  Bank  notes  and  gold  were  always  fighting  for  the 
mastery  of  one  over  the  other.  Now  the  instances  of  the  two  years 
just  adduced  prove  the  contrary.  Let  us  take  1813,  a  period  of 
six  years  before  Mr.  Peel's  bill,  and  18]9>  the  very  year  of  its  en- 
actment. In  1813  the  price  of  gold  was  51,  \s/Qd.  per  oz.,  and 
the  Bank  issues  ^3,939,693/.  In  18 19  the  price  of  gold  was 
4/.  2s.  Qd,,  and  the  Bank  issues  were  25,794>460/.  So  that  in 
1813,  when  the  issue  of  the  Bank  was  the  less,  it  required  more  of 
their  notes  to  purchase  ten  ounces  of  gold;  and  in  1819,  when 
their  issue  was  increased,  it  required  less  of  their  notes  to  purchase 
a  like  quantity  of  gold. 

But  there  are  some  of  a  bewildered  imagination,  and  giddy 
with  the  unexpected  height  to  which  a  lucky  hit  has  exalted  them ; 
who  tell  us — that  the  Bank  of  England  can,  by  the  management 
of  its  issues,  affect  the  price  of  gold,  and  either  raise  or  depress  it 
at  its  pleasure,  according  as  it  adopts  this  or  that  system. 

When  evidence  was  taken  in  the  Bullion  Committee  of  IB  10, 
under  the  management  of  the  alarmists,  what  said  the  Bank  Bro* 
ker,  Mr.  A.  A.  Goldsmid  ?  He  was  asked,  "  Whether  he  bad 
remarked,  that  as  the  quantity  of  Bank  notes  increased,  gold  got 
proportionally  dearer  P'  To  which  he  replied — Not  perceiving 
th(U  the  increase  of  Bank  notes  has  any  connection  with,  or  in- 
Jluence  upon  the  price  of  gold;  we  have  paid  no  attention  to  that 
subject.  And  upon^he  same  occasion,  the  Chairman  and  Deputy 
Chairman  of  the  Bank  Directors  stated,  that,  they  never  regulated, 
their  discounts  by  a  reference  to  the  foreign  exchanges,  WMch  are 
dependant  upon  the  value  of  the  precious  metals ;  except  that  they 
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ftfksed  to  discount  for  those,  whom  they  knew  or  suspected,  to  be 
engaged  in  the  export  of* gold  coin. 

This  may  be  called  interested  evidence,  yet  it  was  given  in  the 
face  of  the  country ,  and  before  a  oosHnittee  of  men  of  all  parties. 
And  what  is  the  result  of  all  il>e  documents  which  have  appeared 
upon  the  solgect  i  Why !  A  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  tbett 
testimony. 

Failing  then  to  establish  a  sympatby,  or  connection  betweei 
Bank  paper  and  gold,  or  between  Bank  notes  and  foreign  ex- 
changes, what  other  cause  could  have  extended  the  issues  of  the 
Bank  of  England  ?  Nothing  more  or  less,  depend  upon  it !  than 
the  extension  of  British  trade.  Every  rise  in  me  price  of  common 
dities  required  a  greater  circulating  medium;  every  fall  in  the 
same  contracted  it :  prices  are  now  fallen,  and  die  issues  of  circnv 
tatiBg  medium  are  consequently  narrowed.  Let  them  again  ad- 
vance, and  the  issue  of  the  circulating  medium  will  meet  their 
demands. 

I  may  be  told,  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  return  from  a  paper 
to  a  metallic  currency,  as  ^he  suddenness  of  it,  which  has  created 
the  mischief.  In  reply,  1' must  again  risfer  to  the  state  of  the 
Bank  issues  in  1819.  Gold  for  the  three  previous  years  bad 
averafied  about  4/.  per  t>E.;  now,  without  acceding  to  the  doctrine 
that  the  Bank  issues  regulated  the  price  of  gold,  or,  the  price  of 
gold  affected  the  amount  of  the  Bank  issues ;  it  so  happened,  that 
an  approach  of  gold  to  the  mint  price  (by  which  our  coin  is  regu- 
lated) had  arrived  to  within  four  per  cent,  if  therefore  there  was 
any  connection,  the  Bank  note  of  one  hundred  pounds  would  at 
least  purchase  nineHiix  pounds  worth  of  bullion. 

And  can  the  difnculty  of-  the  agricultural  interest  be  attributed 
to  a  difference  of  value  or  of  depreciation,  so  slight  as  four  per 
cent.?  Does  the  success  of  agriculture,  its  florishing  or  despomi- 
ing  state,  depend  upon  such  a  thread  ? — Impossible. 

1  can  very  readily  imagine  that  the  idea  of  a  depreciation  of  the 
Bank  note  has  obtained  more  generally  in  the  country  than  in 
London,  and  for  this  reason ;  the  Banking  establishments  in  the 
country  were  greatly  carried  on  upon  a  very  different  footing  to 
that  of '^  The  Bank."  In  the  country,  the  Bankers  enteied  into 
private  speculations,  and  created  notes  for  their  own  purchases :  if  the 
deposits  of  others  come  in  in  time  to  meet  their  circulation,  or  diey 
could  obtain  money  upon  mortgage,  all  was  well-— but  fuling  to  do 
either,  they  stopped  payment.  The  paper  tfthe  coutUry  banks  was 
depreciated. 

But  ^'  the  Bank"  was  always,  and  is  strictly,  *'  a  Bank  of  depo* 
ut,  and  returnable  issue;"  and  the  mode  of  its  business  vrasia 
principle  like  that  of  a  mine.  A  surplus  of  cit^ulation  returned 
upon  the  Bank  her  issues ;  and  ia  the  transactions  of  two  months, 
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**  the  Bank^  could  judge^  whether  trade  was  in  a  fictitious  state  of 
currency,  or  carrying  on  in  a  bondjide  manner.  Besides^  the 
ready  resource  for  surplus  capital  which  the  f\inds  afforded^  greatly 
tended  to  keep  circulation  within  wholesome  bounds. 

When  in  1797  the  retrictbh  act  took  place^  it  would  devolve 
upon  die  Bank  to  supply  the  hiatus  of  circulation  which  would 
occur  in  coin.  In  subsequent  years,  did  or  did  not  the  t^ade  ot 
fiigtand  increase  f  If  it  did  (as  it  is  a  position  few  will  deny) 
then  the  circdating  medium  must  neceflfsariiy  have  expanded  to 
meet  such  increase  of  trade.  But  as  fiir  as  ''  the  Bank"  is  con- 
cerned, the  documents  laid  before  Parliament  and  the  public  do 
fvot  show  a  greater  amount  of  issue  of  Bank  notes  onfy,  than 
would  have  tak^n  place  of  Bank  notes  and  coin.  If  the  issues  of 
the  Bank  supplied  the  place,  and  no  more,  of  the  coin  which  had 
absconded  ;  how  could  it  then  be  said  that  the  paper  of  the  Bank 
was  depreciated  i  Depreciation;  which  is  a  fashionable  word, 
#©r  **fall  in  price,"  arises  from  excess  of  supply  or  want  of  de- 
mand. 

At  this  momei^,  about  fifteen  millions  of  gold  have  been  coined 
«nd  issued  from  the  Mint.  In  1797  the  average  of  the  Bank 
issues  in  notes  was  about  eleven  millions,  accompanied  by  a  me- 
tallie  currency.  Now  the  issue  of  "  the  Bank"  (all  her  small  notes 
being  called  in)  is  nearly  twenty  millions,  accompanied  with  a 
greater  proportk)n  of  gold  coin  than  in  1 797  ;  being  an  excess 
nearly  ten  millions.  Yet  this  supply  produces  no  depreciation, 
because  it  is  not  an  excess  beyond  the  demands  of  trade.  Had 
the  note  of  the  bank  then  really  been  depreciated,  its  issues  would 
on  the  return  of  cash  payments  assimilate  to  the  standard  of  1 797  ; 
but  they  are  almost  double  in  the  midst  of  a  metallic  circulation. 

I  should  say  upon  these  various  facts,  (for  1  have  been  stating" 
rather  facts  than  arguments,)  that  the  pleas  of  a  sudden  return  to 
cash  payments;  or  a  depreciation  of  currency ;  or  the  adjustment 
of  old  contracts  between  debtor  and  creditor ;  will  not  on  the  pre- 
sent c»€casion  stand  the  test  of  sound  reasoning  or  reference  to  dis« 
interested  data.  He  who  borrowed  before  1797  in  coin,  may  pay 
back  in  18£3  in  coin ;  he  who  lent  in  1797^  may  be  repaid  in  1823 
with  the  same  metal.  Is  this  adjustment  or  not  ?  Is  this  a 
return  to  the  old  system,  or  not  ?  t  suspect  *^  the  political  econo- 
mist politicians"  want  to  perpetuate  the  reign  of  that  despicable 
>    diing  called  a  depreciated  Bank  note. 

I  may  be  allowed  here  to  recount  an  anecdote  of  a  transaction, 
which  (I  hear)  took  place  a  little  while  ago  at  the  Bank.  A 
comitryman  went  to  receive  his  dividends :  they  amounted  to  up- 
wards of  a  thousand  pornids-*-^!'!!  ha'  it  all  in  gold,  (speaking  to 
the  cashier)  if  yon  please,  su*!  It  was  counted  out  to  him.  You'llr 
lend  me  a  bag  to  carry  it  awa',  wont  ye  i    My  business  (said  the 
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cashier)  is  only  to  pay  you.  Nay,  but  ye'll  lend  me  a  bag,  or  else 
how  shall  I  carr'  it  awa  ?  I  don't  find  bags,  said  the  cashier.  The 
countryman  began  to  fill  his  pockets ;  they  would  not  hold  his 
money.  Here,  sir,  take  back  your  money,  and  gi'  I  notes  if  you 
please.  I  have  paid  your  dividend  as  you  wished^  I  cannot  (said 
the  cashier)  change  it.  Well  then,  vrill  ye  watch  the  money  till 
I  gets  a  coach  i  1  have  other  business  (said  the  cashier,)  to  attend 
to.  However,  a  Bank-porter  was  dispatched  for  a  coach,  and  the 
countryman  was  helped  to  a  bag,  to  carry  away  his  dividend ;  in. 
the  demanding  which  in  gold  he  thought  he  was  a  second  Lord 
King. 

For  thirty  years  past,  from  1792  to  1821,  (both  inclusive)  the 
average  of  corn  imported,  after  deducting  the  amount  of  exports, 
was  about  460,000  quarters  ;  and  during  the  whole  of  that  peri- 
od, when  in  one  year  that  average  has  been  exceeded,  it  has  not 
recovered  itself,  for  two  or  three  years.  In  1797  the  excess  of 
import  was  854,926,  and  it  did  not  recover  itself  till  1801 ;  when 
in  that,  and  in  the  following  year,  it  was  nearly  trebled.  In  1806 
it  again  began  to  increase;  and  in  1811  it  again  was  nearly  tre- 
bled. In  1815  it  exceeded  the  average  by  about  ^th;  but  on  the 
following  year,  this  country  had  a  small  excess  of  export.  The 
years  1818,  1819,  1820,  and  1821,  are  the  only  years  of  sticcessive 
excess  of  importation  which  have  occurred  in  this  period ;  and  of 
this  Irish,  or  foreign  com  passed  for  Irish,  has  formed  the  greater 
part.  It  cannot  be  denied  but  that  this  over  supply,  coupled  with 
the  foreign  grain  in  the  bonded  warehouse,  must  give  the  consumer 
an  advantage  over  the  grower.  It  will  be  seen,  that  nearly  in  four 
years,  an  occasional  pressure  of  supply  is  felt,  (with  the  exception 
of  the  last  instance,  the  principal  cause  of  agricultural  embarrass* 
ment,)  and  I  see  no  obstacle  to  the  same  effect  of  season  again 
taking  place.  I  beheve  the  depression  to  be  temporary  ;♦  but  any 
alteration  in  the  system  of  legislation,  which  promises  to  produce  a 
less  uncertainty  of  fluctuation,  is  most  advisable. 

[  cannot  admit  that  the  taxation  of  the  State  presses  with  an 
undue  or  disproportionate  weight  upon  agriculture  ;  for  when  the 
price  of  grain  rises,  (and  it  will  rise)  taxation  will  not  follow  iu  an 
increasing  ratio  :  if,  therefore,  it  is  now  felt,  the  time  is  coming 
when  that  pressure  will  be  removed.  It  has  been  thought  by 
some,  that  the  imposition  of  a  property  t^,  in  lieU  of  the  assessed 
taxes,  and  of  the  malt  ;,or  other  exciseable  duties,  would  relieve 
certain  classes  of  the  community,  reach  the  dividends  of  the  fund- 
holder,  and  the  income  of  the  absentees.  Had  Uie  prpperty  tax 
never  been  repealed ;  some  such  arrangement  might  have  taken 
place,  and  probably  would  have  taken  place ;  but,  in  themselves, 
the  assessed  taxes  are  a  species  of  property  tax',  well  arranged,  and 
ready  of  collection ;  and  the  malt  duty  is  a  groNving  duty,     The 
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tbundonment  of  the  malt  dutj  in  toto,  would  not  raise  the  price  of 
barley^  which  is  materially  regulated  by  wheat ;  for  if  it  encouraged 
its  growth^  it  would  increase  the  quantity^  and  soon  equipoise  any 
immediate  rise  of  price  which  might  take  place  on  the  first  aban- 
donment of  the  duty.  A  non-imposition  of  duty  on  malt  would 
not  act  to  raise  the  price  of  barley,  but  to  make  beer  cheaper. 

In  all  articles  of  consumption  liable  to  excise,  the  whole  com- 
munity is  upon  an  equality ;  therefore  as  to  exemption  on  that 
score^  neither  interest  can  cfaim  what  must  not  consequently  be 
granted  to  the  other. 

I  come  now  to  local  taxation — in  the  shape  of  poor's  rates^ 
highways,  and  county  rates. 

ITie  forty-third  of  Elizabeth  (in  whose  reign  there  was  no 
public  debt)  clearly  points  to  every  species  of  then  existing  pro- 
perty as  being  liable  to  contribution  for  the  poor's  rate;  and  1 
believe  it  has  been  decided,  that  property  in  the  public  funds  may 
be  rated  to  the  poor ;  but  whether  that  principle  can  be  carried 
beyond  the  assessing  of  an  inhabitant  of  the  parish  in  which  the  di- 
vidend becomes  payable,  is  a  matter  of  considerable  doubt.  The 
act  of  Elizabeth  contemplated  the  education  of  the  young,  the 
support  of  the  impotent,  and  the  employment  of  the  idle. 

The  Poor  Laws,  general  throughout  England  and  Wales,  are 
carried  into  effect  upon  a  principle  of  locality;  namely — ^'that 
those  who  make  the  poor  shall  support  the  poor.''  But  even  this 
principle  may  be  legally  broken  through,  and,  under  special  cir- 
cumstances, an  adjoining  parish  be  called  upon  to  contribute  to 
the  relief  of  the  neighbouring  poor. 

The  principle,  ''  that  those  who  make  the  poor  shall  maintain 
the  poor,"  is  in  many  instances  wrong,  for  the  increase  of  poor  is 
a  proof  of  increasing  poverty ;  and  to  make  the  cause  contribute  to 
the  disease,  is  an  anomaly  not  easily  reconciled. 

I  should  submit,  that  '^  property  should  maintain  the  poor,  and 
not  locality." 

In  altering  the  system  of  the  Poor's  Law,  both  as  to  its  mode  of 
support  and  means  of  collection,  one  point  must  be  religiously 
preserved ;  namely — '^  that  the  poor  themselves  shall  not  be  placed 
m  a  worse  situation,  or  be  entitled  to  less  consideration  than  at 
this  moment."  I  would  rather  conciliate  the  poor  into  better 
habits,  than  add  a  severer  system  of  legislation  to  the  one  by  which 
they  are  now  governed. 

Great  as  appear  the  difficulties  of  tlie  task,  they  shrink  much 
before  the  species  of  regulation  which  is  already  in  activity. 

In  the  first  place,  there  exists  an  unpaid  magistracy,  capable  and 
willing  to  take  upon  themselves  the  honorable  trouble  of  aiding 
and  assisting  in  carrying  into  effect  any  new  arrangement  which 
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Pmiiament  may  •aiK>tioii.    There  is  lUr^a^  very  gcMr^Uj  ki  Qp«- 
yaiioii)  a  synteni  of  aelect  vestriet»  aod  as^UtaAt  Q^ws^m. 

Witb  the  fuodaiDentals  of  the  Poor  hami  tJ^re  needs  Qo  ioteiv 
(cfexiee ;  but  the  iiiagistrate9>  tfie  select  vesU'iesi  iu»cl  th^  assistaiU 
oters^n,  may  all  be  n^ade  additionally  useful.  It  i$  to  briog 
these  into  one  tystem  of  action,  and  mode  ^  maHfigesAent^  tbat  J! 
should  }>ropose  an  alteration. 

Select  vestries  should  be  general;  but  parishes  should  be  nnir 
versally  united  to  such  an  extent,  as  t^  render  it  b^eficial  to 
appoint  and  pay  an  assistant  overseer.  .     .. 

Thes^  select  vestries  should  report  at:  certain  txmB,.  to.  jt^e  <»- 
two  magistrates,  according  to  the  divisions  pf  ike  county ;  which 
magistrate  should  be  chosen  by  the  Bench  at  the  Quarter  Sessions, 
and  he  remunerated. 

These  inspecting  magistrates  should  report  to  a  Board  in 
London,  formed  of  five  Commissioners,  of  whom  the  Setcioetary  of 
Stdte  for  the  Home  Department  should  always  be  chairman,  wkb 
a  deputy.  Siich  Board  in  London  should  decide,  all  points,  ^con- 
nected with  the  poor — have  power  to  advance  mon^y  for  public 
works,  productive  of  employment— loans  to  encourag!^  industry, 
and  prevent  pauperism — aid  colonization — superintend  Sayifig 
Banks — and' prevent  mendicity* 

From  this  Board  a  report  to  Parliament  sboulfl  be  aonyuijly 
made. 

Th^  prmcifde  of  removal  should  be  altered.  If  a  pauper  bas 
himself  removed  from  bis  parish,  he  shall  not  claim  to  be  s^t 
back  to  his  parish ;  but  either  remain  where  he  is,  or,  having  him- 
self migrated,  may  be  sent  where  labour  is  wanted,  under  the 
order  of  the  public  Board,  whose  correspondence. with  t)ie  acting 
magistrates  will  always  enable  it  to  know  the  stateof  the.  popu- 
lation and  the  local  demand  for  Iabour«  No  resident  pauper,  not 
having  migmted,  shall  be  moved. 

This  alteration  of  the  principle  of  removal  will  save  to  the  coun- 
ties an  expense  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds ; — less  about  fifty  thousand,  which  the  establishment  of  a 
public  Board  and  corresponding  magistrates  would  cost.  . 

But  as  the  principle  of  location  will  be  n^aterially  alter^,  so 
must  the  principle  of  the  collection  of  the  rate*    <  . 

As  the  Board  would  be  a  board  of  inqi|iry>  through ,  tl^  .comD- 
sponding  magistrates;  so  a  new  act  might  empower  an  extra,  as- 
sessment, afs  by  way  <tf  fine,  upon  any  parish  neglecting  to  obey 
its  orders,  and  having  more  poor  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  ^and 
ifn  comparison  with  others  similarly  situateil. 

1  should  propose  to  abolisbtbe  poor's  pale,  and  raise  the  requi- 
.  site  amount  by  assessed  taxe» ;  and  40  include  in  the  rate  inhabi- 
tant lodgers,  and  tlie  houses  of  absentees. 
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The  gehei^iA^  principle  of  dlc^  {ni%tte  BoJ^d  siieukf  l>ei^eo  ^ret^ 
employment  to  all  who  are  «bie4>ocKcid  ;  to  sttpp^i  the  young  ati4 
th«  aged  and  tlie  iMpoMit  ;^to  encourage  the  c^iidrea  of  those 
"who  did  yM>t  marry  till  30  years  of  age;  and^  in  aHicases  of  actual 
^eli^f^  to  find  on}  what  rcdatiMd  the  pauper  hady  wi^ifi  a*  certain 
ti«gree  of  affinity^  and  eftli  npon  them  -to  contribste  *(ii  able)  tid 
the  support  of  their  own  kindred  ;  and  in  such  cases,  to  contribute 
t^  lio  oth^r* 

-  From  saeb  a  Board  general  circulars  wotild  issue,  by  wbieh 
important  facts  would  be  easily  ascertained^  important  regulations 
be  simuttane^Bslly  carried  into  effect^  and  pauperism  be  half  anni'- 
hilated.  Not  a  beggar  should  have  existence. 
*'  Thef  apportiotlmlsntr  of  sutcour^  with- reference  to  casual  want, 
Wduld  be  immediate ;  but  the  principle  on  which  it  should  be 
^auted  wotild  be  defined.  The  accounts  would  pass  the  ordeal 
tjf  a  public  Board,  afteir  they  bad  passed  through  the  inspection  of 
Ihie  eotrespoiftding  mi^strates,  and  the  review  of  the  Quarter  Ses- 
sions, tS  the  ktt^  was  Mcessary  at  all.  And  by  paying  tlie  acting 
ovierseers,  not  wholly  in  proporticm^  to  the  amodnt  of  the  n(te,  but 
partly  In  dite  iratio  of  its  diminution,  a  wasteful  application  of  funds 
^ould  be  materially  checked. 

I  throw  out  this  arrangement,  as  furufshiug  mean»  of  cofiside- 
radotv.  Oerfaitf  if  is,  that  the  poor^s  rate  does  impoverish  th^  far- 
mer ;  and  if  it  be  objected,  that  to  be  rated  to  a  double  amount  of 
iissessed  taxes  would  press  on  other  classes  as  hard  as  i  the  present 
iy^eti!i  doerttpon  the  fortners;  I  can  only  i«ply— rthat  it  would  be 
l^ptiid  to  them  itfi  a  better  regulated  average  price  of  the  quartern 
loaf.  For  itt  this  coutitry  of  mfixed  interests,  it  is  the  balance  of 
expenditUi^,  and  not  the  dearness  of  one  article,  and  the  cheapness 
'  df  another,  whi<ih  should  be  looked  upon  steadily. 

In  some  countries  living  and  house-rent  are  cheap,  and  clothes 
dear.  In  others  the  former  are  dear,  and  the  Isrtter  cheap.  All 
MubtHes  have  ^me  commodity  or  manufacture  which  soil  and 
circumstance  enable  them  to  produce  at  less  rate  tbaQ  any  other 
competitor  can.  't'he  coal  and  machinery  of  tliis  country  set  all 
rivalship  at  defiance. 

Compare  the  poor  of  England  with  that  of  any  other  in  the 
world.  The  balance  dfcomfort  is  paramount  in  tfa^ir  faver:  and 
lit  Ais  phreseiU  moment  such  is  the  state  of,  and  denmnd  for  la- 
bor, (its  price  not  being  lowered  in  ratio  to  the  noeans  of  subsii?- 
tlstice,)  that  a  general  peace  and  harmony  exist  ainong  the  lower, 
but  vaknible  orders  of  society. 

England  ought  not  to  have  «i  beggar  within  b^r  forty  counties, 
hf  a  pauper  halving  strength  to  woHt. 
^   To  Afe same  Boafd  ^county rates  might  be  referred;  because. 
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as  sources  of   Ub<^v  ^iid  ,em|Aoj[mwt^  J^Mf^  mid  roads,  ^ 
prboQs^  woukt  come  uodier  its  influence. 

3ome  have  argued,  that  upon  the  principle  of  tt^e  i^t  of  ij^jasa* 
bethy  a  direct  pTopertj-tax  is  the  foirest  ii»ode  of  rasing  a  poinds 
rate :  intending^  no  doubt,  that  the  public  fiMids  should  be  brought 
in,  in  ^d  of  its  collection.  But.  it  must  be. borne  m  mind,  that 
the  popr  laws,  are  local  a0  to  England  and  Wales.  To  found  a 
rate  upon  property  including  the  funds,  would  be  impracticable 
in  execution ;  because  su<;h  part  as  belonged  to  For^gaers,  Colo- 
nistSy  Irish  and  Scotch,  ia  not  liable,  and  must  bC:  separated:  nn 
opera.tion  so  full  of  confusion,  and  so  prodoctife  of  evasiJioB^  that 
th^  mode  would  fail. 

Now  by  taking  the  ass^sed  taxes  as  a  guide,  property  to  a  cer- 
tain ext^iM;  is  f  at^,  and.  rated  too  upon  an  equitable  principle ;  a 
sc^le  pf  allowances  being  already  in  existence  and  open^ion,  m 
favor  of  manufacturing  establishments,  where  the  space  and  extent 
of  >wi|idow  is  too  ^eat  to  be  wholly  charged  u|pon  the  gen^pei 
computation.  By  making  lodgers  liable  in  certain  cases,  thou* 
sands  would  be  brought  to  contribute  vy  ho  Jive  upon  ^income  wilth- 
out  the  payment  of  Ofie  direct  tax.  Too  many  have  recourse  .to 
lodgmgs  for  the  very  purpose  of  avoiding  taxation. 

To  those  who  argue  that  this  partial  shifting  of  the  buiden  of 
tlie  poor's  ral^,  from  la^nd  to  property  in  general,  Mrould  be  iigttiir 
ous,  I  would  reply — that  what  t^ndsto  equalise  will  also. promote 
an  average ;  and  by  removing  from  agriculture  one  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  it  complains  of  depression,  you  remove  also  one  cause 
of  very  hi^  price^.  And  if  upon  the  amount  of  the  baker's  bill  in 
a  year,  a  family  having  children  procures  an  advantage  pf  20  per 
cent.,  (which  I  think  would  be  the  case)  it  would  leave  a  prc^t 
upon  the  rate  of  assessment,  and  in  favor  of  the  consumers  of 
bread, 

I  have  suggested  the  principles;  there  are  many  minor  details,^ 
to  which  a  longer  discussion  would  lead ;  but  this  is  not  the  mpmeat 
for  entering  upon  minutiae. 

I  come  now  to  the  question  of  Tithes.  The  same  principle 
upon  which  I  defend  the  property  of  the  public  cre<Sitor  I  ^Ltend 
to  the  protection  of  the  property  of  the  Church — a  jright  of  legal 
possession.  The  same  principle  which  secures  to  the  landholdcff 
the  fee-simple  of  his  estate  has,  by  a  prior  existence,  given  to  him 
only  nine-tenths  of  such  property.  lie  purchases  under  an  existii^ 
covenant  to  the  Church,  that  be  shall  till  for  her  on&-tenth  of  the 
soil^  and  his  purchase  money  is  regulated  accordingly.  That  vi^ch  . 
he  has  never  bought  be  has  no  right  to  alienate  or  claim. 

The  Church  property  is  ^  not  public  or  national  prc^rty.  It 
belongs  to  the  Crown,  (to  whom  it  is  of  no  iurther  adviuitage  than 
as  a   means   of  rewarding  or  favoring  ecclesiastical  merit,)  to 
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Colkg«8,  Corp^ations,  and  (in  a  much  greater  extent)  to  private 
individuals.  By  private  individuals^  and  by  no  others,  is  it,  or  can 
Church  preferment  be  made,  a  matter  of  traffic ; — a  practice 
scandalous  in  itself,  but  tbe  odium  of  which  rests  ontj/upon  those 
who  practice  it:  it  is  kgainst  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law; 
yet  it  is  not  half  so  obnoxious  as  the  building  and  hiring  out  for 
profit  of  dissenting  meeting-houses.  Notwithstanding  this  principle 
of  strict  legal  possession,  I  do  think,  that  the  enlightened  spirit 
of  the  age,  the  wishes  of  no  small  part  of  the  clergy  themselves, 
and  the  changes  in  society  which  have  been  produced  by  a  National 
Debt,  conspire  to  render  the  commutation  of  the  tithes  of  the  clergy 
an  object  of  preponderating  importance. 

And  to  these  influences  I  would  add,  that  I  most  sincerely  and 
conscientiously  believe  ihat  such  a  measure,  if  it  can  be  brought 
about,  would  tend  more  to  the  security  of  the  religion  of  the  state, 
to .  its  internal  harmony,  and  to  check  the  progress  of  schism  and 
secession,  than  any  other  circumstance  which  could  possibly 
happen.  #    , 

My  Seoretery,  upon  this  occasion,  knows  intimately  and  deter- 
minately  the  plan  which  I  should  adopt.  At  present  it  will  suffice 
to  give  the  outline  of  the  principles  upon  which  it  should  be  con- 
ducted, and  to  suggest,  that  it  is  a  measure  which  can  only  be 
temperately,  safely,  and  effectually  debated  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. I  mean,  that  societies  formed  for  the  furtherance  of  such 
a  measure  would  proceed  from  sectarians  and  be  founded  upon 
principles  of  hostility;  end  in  nothing,  and  produce  public 
irritation,  possibly  commotion.  In  the  House  of  Commons  the 
measure  would  be  proposed  and  met  by  its  friends  and  opponents, 
in  the  face  of  the  whole  country,  and  upon  motives  which,  if 
erroneous,  would  be  open  to  instant  detection.  > 

I  therefore  submit  the  following  propositions  : 

1.  That  tithe  is  inherent  in  the  soil,  and  is  acknowledged  and 
protected  as  property  by  the  law  of  the  realm. 

2.  That  land  is  purchased  and  leased,  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  this  inherent  and  primitive  right. 

3.  That  ti^e  is  an  endowment  inperpetuity  to  the  Church  as  an 
establishment;  but  of  lifehold  occupation,  as  to  its  immediate 
produce* 

4.  That  tithe  is  connected  with  four  interests — with  the  Church, 
as  an  establishment  in  perpetuity — with  the  incumbent,  as  to  actual 
enjoyntient-*-with  the  patron,  as  a  donative,  or  reversion — and  with 
the  farmer,  as  to  payment. 

5.  That  by  a:  seizure  of  the  revenues  of  die  Church,  tithe  has 
become  the  property  of  laymen* 

6.  That  though  tithe,  in  the  hands  of  laymen^  has  lost  its  original 
character,  it  has  not  lost  its  inherent  right. 
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r#gaHf«l  to  the  r^fgbus  or  conscivtitkHis  opknoris  of  the  fi^^i^oldisr 
orftntnep. 

8.  Thftt  ttthe^  being  an  kihcvent  afnd  prini^e  right  itt^  the  pt^ 
doce  of  the  $0^,  and  bating  been  payable  and  recettable  fh>m  titn^ 
immemorial^  and  is  no  new  burden^  and  cannot  i^^l  ligrf€lrtt^4( 
otherwise  dmn  it  always  has  done.  ....   .^ 

9.  That  the  mode  and  cn^om  of  taking  tithe  in  kmih  k  grentdr 
grievance  than  the  payment  ctf  its  atttilil  vakie, 

*  10.  Tbatsueh  roodeandeustoni  frequency  oppose  tiie  temporal 
interests  of  the  Church  to  its  spiritnal,  and  turn  from  withfin  its 
pale  tens  of  thousands,  who  would  otherwise  remain  as  bet 
members. 

11.  ThAt  the  temporal  interests  of  ditf  Ghorchr  may  florish; 
whilst  its  religions  infiuenee  may  become  weakened ;  and  ^bat  the 
jirogress  of  such'  alteration  may,  in  InrbuleM  times,  endstoger  the 
existence  €1^  the  Church. 

Upon  such  previous  resolutions  I  should  propose,  not  a  Mtt 
t6  compet  the  commutation;  but  a  fticililating-adid  enabKifg  act, 
to  be  carried  into  local  execution,  with  the  consent  of  all  parti^, 
heretofore  necessary  to  the  exchange  of  tithe  far  land. 

Besides  the  principle  of  existing  property,  itmustnot  befi>r^ 
gotten,  that  do  commutation  can  be  hit  which  do^  not  itself 
l?olitattt  ^'  a  power  of  adjustment  ■'  to  the  tarying  vilaes  of  which 
tMyeable  articies  are  composed.  ' 

Those,  however,  wh6  imi^e  that  thtf  commutation  ctf  titbe 
will  increase  rent,  and  r^der  com  dearer,  are  mistaken.  The  com* 
nMrtation  of  tithe  (upon  the  plan  which  may  h^eafier  be  the  sub* 
jeot  of  further  discuMion)  will  give  greater  power  to  dgrfcuhund 
liapital,  and  increase  produce  ;  Mid  conse<)nently  tend  to  tteit  best  -of 
all  principles,  ^'  the  enaUiog^thie  Airiber  to  raise  hia  crops  €ti  dprO' 
^ttble  but  cheap  rate.**  *    . 

In  exchanging  tithe  into  land,  it  is  usual  to  take  inU  ikird  of 
arable  land;  so  that  a  perish  of  IflOO  acre«  of  tillage  would 
give  fOO  to  the  clergyman ;  down  land  would  contribute  m'$etenth: 
iftd  mestdow  land  a  fifth  r  &U9  a  grazing  ftrm  ^  10@0  acres 
Would  contribute  seoto  the  incumbent;  one  of  pastura^  14Si 

The  fondamental  axioms  on  which  I  propose  to  proceOil  con* 
fMrebend  nil  the  rights  of  the*  Church  to  her  property;  niied^Hoiiot 
Wftb her  system,  or  power  of  donative;'  bot  coniine  themiselves^ 
distinctly,  to  the  qne^on-<^ whether  any  act  of  parlhtment  eiin  be 
filmed  to  meet  commutation  and  avoid  modus.  ' 

I  contend  that  it  can  be  done,  and  B«fDo««wiTHaeT 
BBTUxsioN,  iBRiTATioN,  OB  iNJiTs^lCB ;  affid  1  d^o  fiot  fear 

lO  sas^rt  TIlAI^  THE    CHITRCII  WILB    BE  ORATBPOL   FOR  l*rs 
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8|][C€£^i|*  1  wsk  9ot  cdM  up^n  fateriB  t^fk^qd  t^e  chiracter  of 
the  qlergj  of  the  Cbureb  of  ^glaod;  as  a  bpdy>  Ibey  iie9d  no 
defeoce;  as  men  subject  to  human  frailties,  and  to  human  viejsdi- 
t^des,  tb^y  cannot  b^  wkbout  error ;?  but  as  a.  body  ^/  mea>  their 
^^u:eliem^  jcanno^  be  approached  by  any  other  distmlcbss  of  th«» 
^omi^Hmi^y,.  wh^tb^^  in  England!  or  Europe,  or  in  the  worlds 

In  all  discussion  respecting  them,  look  to  the  source  firoqi 
whence  it  comes,  and  it  will  be  fotind  to  ariisefrom  political  parti- 
sans, sectarians,  or  what  are  ti&rmed  Ub^rah* 

T^p.tbe  coterie  of  the  latier,  established  in  p9odei|iopiuiji»  a 
spectre  has  just  flitted  on,  laden  with  '*'  The  Editiburgh  R^^iewi 
QrCriticalJournal,  No.  LXXIV.  November,  18^2/'  With 
what  grins  will  they  not  read,  by  the  light  of  their  bonfires — 'tbo 
articles  oo  tb^  Durham  Case — Clerical  Abusfifh— Mr.  Canning 
^nd  Heforni — the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  and  his  Clergy  !     • 

I  should  be  asbam^  to  w^t^  mapy  words  upon  the  question  ^ 
*^  Reform  in  Parliament."  I  perfectly  agnee  with  ^'  The  Timaa^'' 
that  every  word  which  was  iseaily  uttered  at  thf^  meeting  of  the 
fr^holders  ^f  the  County  of  York  j^ould  be  circulated  through? 
OHtlh^  kingdom.  Will  ^ny  reasonnble  Jiian  h^Xie^e  that  sudi 
meeting  was  apy  other  than  the  naeeth^  of  a  party?  And  wital 
does  it  prove i  Why!  that  one  man  in  t^  is  an  advocate  for  r^ 
form^  throughout  the  extensive  county  of  York.  But  that  is  of 
less  importance  than  the  fact,  that  onis^man,  a  truie  lion-heaited 
Englishman,  stood,  with  one  second  only  by  his  side,  and  fIsQH 
m^  the  top-ent  (as  be  baa  done  before)^  and  faced  Earl  Filswil- 
lij^n's  cQpverted  Son,  aod  the  County  of  York.-  . 

But  I  would  put  a  few  questions  : — Is  reform  intended  to  rais9 
t^e  price  of  com?  for  the  claPKM^sts  are  hu^  landholdera^— -and 
how  happens  it,  that  the  question  is  always  brought  forward  in 
troublesome  times?  Wh^tnule  and  manufactures  languid^ed,  re- 
form in  parliament  was  the  sovereign  plaster ;  now  agricoltHfa  ii 
depressed,  reform  in  parliament  is  the  certain  and  undoubted  :re« 
avsdy ;  Jr^forfn  ip  parhament  cur^s<thQ&  the  Uister  of  trade,  con»* 
m,^i;ce^  and  agriculture*  Wonderful  apecific>  truly !  But/^ommartfa 
has  recovered  h^r  more  than  wonted  strength,  mid  yel  no  reforoi 
in  parliament  h^s  tak^  pt^ce  ;  but  a  reforpi  in  the  priiiQiplefl  of 
our  slipping  and  mei^antile  interests  hai^  ^hich  will  in  no  short 
time  ej^tend  its  uiflu^nce  to  the  primigry  branch  of  agniddtiiia^ 
This  uoreformed  house  (whose  rusty  key  J.  C.  H^  would  throw 
into  the  TJ^mes)  can  th^relore  ^  thi^  parent  of  reform.         :     » 

Without  looking  to  hisliory,  the  %MiealioD  of  reprea^itation  divides 
it^lf  ioV>  many  poipta. 

.  Is  the  mode  of  reburniog  the  memjlier  of  ths  represaiHatif a  t^ 
tenpibiy  of  spmiicb^orof  more  impofftiuice,  than  the  nelinw  of 
good^  true,  and  honest  men  ?   Is  lip  eloquence  to  be  preferred  to 
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the  language  of  honor,  truth,  and  education  ?  Are  poBtical  titikers, 
men  without  any  stake  in  the  country,  family  connection,-  or  sense 
of  shame,  fit  representatives  for  moral  and  honest  £iiglaod  ? 
Among  th^  ancients  have  not  the  best,  and  the  wisest  men^  ibe 
most  disinterested  legislators,  and  the  bravest  of  warriors,  %UeD 
sacrifices  to  the  ingratitude  of  mobs  ?  Has  not  the  madness  of 
mobs  raised  the  worst  of  men  into  situations  of  trust  and  cxmi- 
mand^  to  the  ruin  of  their  country  ? 

Is  It  not  possible  that  a  body  of  twelve,  or  twenty-four,  or  forty 
men,  small  enough  to  be  capable  of  deliberation,  may  return  a 
much  more  Jit  person  to  be  a  member  of  parliament,  than  a  larger 
body  acted  upon  by  influence  ?  In  the  smaller  assembly,  may  not 
the  particular  merits  and  useful  qualifications  of  any  one  or  two 
persons,  be  better  known  and  appreciated  than  ia  a  mob  i 

It  is  begging  the  question  to  presume  that  a  smaller  body  can 
be  corrupted.  It  is  a  gross  insult  upon  the  national  character, 
and  such  as  Englishmen  in  their  individual  capacities  do  not  de- 
serve. And  it  is  a  high  compliment  to  the  gentlemen  of  England ; 
to  its  freeholders,  its  burgesses,  and  its  scot-and-lot  men  ;  that  the 
question  of  reform  is  always  agitated  upon  the  admission  of  the 
intelligence  and  enlightened  spirit  of  the  age.  Flattery  the  most 
gross,  is  the  main  instrument  of  its  working. — It  says  : 

You  Englishmen  are  the  most  moral,  the  most  enlightened^  the 
most  public-s{Nrited  fellows  in  the  world ;  but  you  want  to  he  re- 
formed. What !  Reform  the  most  moral,  the  most  enlightened  and 
the  most  public-spirited  fellows  in  the  world !  1  would  ask,  what 
has  made  you  so  ? — I  reply,  Your  constitution  and  your  represen- 
tation. 

Suspect  two  things — "  political-economist  politicians,^'  and 
"  reform  attempted  in  times  of  public  pressure." 

I  will  suppose  two  such  men  as  Mr.  Wortley  and  Lord  John 
Russell  shut  out  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Which  is  best, 
that  they  may  creep  in  through  the  key<»hole  of  a  close  borough, 
or  the  nation  lose  the  benefit  of  their  character  and  their  talents  f 
In  truth,  a  variety  of  interests  require  a  variety  of  management. 
To  decide  single  and  abstract  questions,  one  unvarying  mode  ^ 
representation  may  be  adequate.  To  understand  and  ^scuas  .tte 
multifarious  interests  of  England,  it  is  talent  which  is  necessary: 
and  it  is  a  choice  of  talent,  which  confined  and  various  modes  of 
election  ensure  to  be  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons.  A 
county  election  is  a  popular  election;  the  qualification  is  easy? 
a  borough  election  is  an  election  within  a  county.  Thus  in  fact, 
the  system  on  which  members  are  returned  to  the  House  partakes  of 
''popular  representation;"  and  a  ''representation  of  interests."  And 
I  assert  that  the  popular  reiMresentatbn^  that  is  thereprefienti^onof 
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every  man  in  the  kingdom,  worth  forty  shilling3  a  year,  can  over- 
power the  ministers  of  the  day.  Yes  !  but  1  shall  be  told^  that  the 
County  Members  are  corrupt. 

1-itgain  repeat,  that  such  language  is  a  libel  against  the  gentle- 
men of  England,  of  whatever  party  they  may  be.  And  I  assert, 
that  however  restricted  the  mode  of  returning  a  member,  to  Par- 
liament may  be  ;  that  he  is,  and  acts,  and  considers  himself  to  be, 
the  representative  de  ffictOy  if  not  de  jure,  of  the  whole  iuteresU 
of  the  city  or  borough,  from  whence  his  return  is  made. 

Talk  of  representation  !  Who^does  not  remember  the  care,  time, 
attention  and  discussion  which  were  bestowed  on  the  fact r^-y  chil- 
dren, and  the  chimney-sweeping,  bills  ;  that  the  children  should  be 
placed  under  the  protecting  and  paternal  care  of  the  law  f  What 
members  did  they  send  to  Parliament  i  Yet  they  were  represented, 
and  powerfully  too.  Why  !  The  very  beasts  of  the  field  are  repre- 
sented in  the  House  of  Commons ;  as  witness  the  bill  to  prevent 
cruelty  to  animals.  The  negroes  of  Africa  are  represented  in  the 
Housie  of  Commons,  by  a  member  from  a  rotten  borough.  In 
truth,  and  in  fact,  the  more  '*  retbrm'''  is  agitated,  the  more  it  will 
he  found  that  the  House  of  Commons  represents  interests, 
which  is  of  as  extensive  importance  as  population. 

Of  **  economy*'  and  **  retrenchment,'*  I  may .  be  allowed 
to  say  a  few  words,  and  but  few.  Since  the  peace,  taxation  has 
undergone  a  diminution  equal  to  one-third  of  alf  the  present  in- 
come of  the  state;  and  in  consequence, most  articles  of  consump- 
tion have  fallen  in  the  same  proportion. 

Through  every  department  of  the  state,  a  thorough  dismissal  of 
every  idle  and  supernumerary  clerk  has  taken  place. 

With  regard  to  those  remaining ;  and  in  all  cases  of  allowance, 
remuneration,  and  retirement ;  a  legislative  scale  has  been  adopted, 
to  which  the  executive  government  is  pledged.  . 

Sinecures  and  future  reversions  are  abolished  ;  and  as  far  as  le- 
gislation and  prudence  can  go,  (and  they  should  go  hand-in-hand) 
they  have  gone. 

If  the  scale  of  1792  is  to  be  the  standard,  then  it  can  only  be 
attained  by  reducing  England  to  the  scale  of  1792.  Is  England 
willing  to  give  up  Malta,  St.  Helena,  Ceylon,  Mauritius,  Suri- 
nam, Trinidad,  Berbice,  Essequibo,  St.  Lucie,  Tobago,  the  Afri- 
can settlements,  and  our  East  Indian  conquests  i  Then  her  naval 
and  military  establishments  can  be  reduced.  Expenditure  is 
comparative ;  pounds  shillings  and  pence  have  no  reasoning  facul- 
ties, and  convey  no  argument,  till  the  cause  of  the  multiplication 
is  applied. 

As  to  the  employment  and  pay  of  servants  of  the  Crown  ;  it  can- 
not but  be  remarked,  that  through  all  the  departments  of  the  public 
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offices^  there  is  a  greater  air  of  respectabilitj,  of  raol,  and  charac- 
ter, than  formerly.  Much  of  this  arises  from  long  establish meni, 
and  much  from  care  and  attention  in  the  principle  of  admission.' 

There  are  thousands  who  can  attest^  that  nothing  was  more  cotn- 
moif,  when  a  man  was  unfortunate^  than  that  his  friends  should  6ay 
— *'  Oh,  we  must  get  him  a  place  under  Government."  I  aim 
far  from  objecting  to  a  principle  of  such  a  natur^-^it  should  not  bi^ 
carried  to  too  great  an  extent ;  though  the  experience  of  iriany  ^d 
unfortunate  man  has  been  found  valuable  to  the  executive.  Go-^ 
vemment  often  has  to  contend  for  the  attainment  of  proper  and  fit 
persons  for  responsible  situations,  and  offices  requiring  cert^o 
qualifications.  The  acquirements  of  many  can  be  turned  to 
greater  advantage  in  private  undertakings ;  but  in  these  there  it 
risk ;  therefore,  the  certain  pay  of  government  is  equal  to  a  larger 
remuneration,  acquired  with  greater  anxiety,  and  more  chance  of  loss. 

Tbe  public  expect  from  the  executive,  the  strict, punctual,  and 
unerring  performance  of  its  duties ;  and  these  can  only  be  attained 
by  a  principle  of  responsibility,  from  the  heads  of  offices  to  the 
lowest  and  last-admitted  clerk ;  and  it  is  not  merely  responsibilify^ 
but  confidence  must  be  placed  in  tens  of  thousands.  1  db  not 
mean  that  a  cunning  spirit  of  secrecy  is  to  pervade  the  public  de- 
partments ;  but  that  faith  must  be  placed  in  the  due  performance 
d  the  most  subordinate  duties. 

The  qualities  of  official  men  diifer  so  much,  that  five  hundred 
a  year  is  economical,  for  the  services  of  some,  where  a  hundred 
would  be  dear  for  those  of  others. 

''Any  body  will  do  for  a  government-clerk*'  was  once  the  cry; 
but  "  every  body  will  not  do  f  and  it  is  (1  say  it  with  pride)  the 
precision,  the  regularity,  and  the  character  of  the  public  offiees^ 
which  tend  greatly  to  a  courteous  and  efficient  dispatch  of  publkf 
business,  in  which  private  interests  are  more  or  less  involved. 

All  economy  is  not  retrenchment.  The  question  is  not  merely 
— "  can  this  be  dispensed  with  V*  but,  what  will  the  replacing  cost  ? 
and  every  thing  found  to  be  useless,  has  long  ago  been  discarded. 

Those  only  acquainted  with  public  offices  can  tell  the  mean  acts, 
the  invitations  to  fraud,  the  bribery  and  corruption  which  have  been 
employed  in  detecting  what  are  called  "  Government  abuses.**  The 
members  of  a  Committee  out  of  doors,  employing  discharged,  dis- 
missed, and  disgraced  servants,  (once  of  the  Crown,)  can  ^rdly  be 
relied  upon  for  correct  information  :  and  many  charges  have  been 
attempted,  upon  evidence  which  would  not  hang  a  dog,  or  convict 
a  known  thief. 

I  now  approach  the  end  of  this  (t  fear,  but  hope  not,)  tedious 
address ;  and,  to  refresh  the  memory,  will  recapitulate  its  results  : — 

1.  That  England  is  "The  Umpire  of  Europe.'*- 

2.  That  the  National  credit  mu&t  be  preserved. 
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S.   That  the  Sinking  Fund  must  be  inviollate. 

4.  That  the  National  Debt  is  an  active  medium ;  a  bank  of 
tieposit — ^a  means  of  iilcome — productive  of  a  regular  circulating 
payment — and  of  importance  to  the  lower  classes,  as  enabling  them 
to  save  upon  interest. 

5*  That  the  commerce  of  £ngland  is  most  florishing ;  and  its 
interests  have  not  been  neglected. 

6.  That  the  internal  peace  of  England  was  never  in  more  cer- 
tainty of  repose,  notwithstanding  five  out  of  six  of  my  acts  are  in 
existence ;  and  that  popular  meetings  have  under  them^  acquired 
a  greater  rank,  and  tend  to  more  influential  consequences. 

7.  That  agricultural  embarrassment  must  and  will  pass  away ; 
huty  that  its  immediate  distress  justifies  the  measure  of  sending 
back  the  foreig«  com  now  bonded. 

8.  That  a  new  arrangement  of  the  Poor's  Law,  by  placing  them 
under  a  public  board,  might  produce  important  results,  and  de<^ 
4:rease  the  amount  of  the  rates^ 

9.  That  the  commutation  of  tithe  would  give  greater  scope  to 
the  employment  of  agricultural  capital — benefit  the  Church — and 
enable  the  farmer  to  afford  corn  cheap,  by  a  more  spirited  mode  of 
cultivation. 

10.  That  the  three  last  measures  are  applicable  to  agricultural 
clistress. 

11.  That  ^*  refonn"  is  not  applicable  at  all, 

12.  That  economy  and  retrenchment  are  applicable,  and  when 
any  case  for  their  further  exertion  can  bp  madie  out — Gbveirnment 
vrill  not  delay  its  duty. 

My  spirit  will  hover  over  the  British  Empire ;  and  should  it  ever 
4»e  intended  to  record  my  memory,  I  would  onlj  desire  to  be  thus 
noticed  :*— 

'*HEEE    LIBS 

HENRY  ROBERT  STEWART, 

SBCBETAAY    Ot   STATE    FOK    FOREIGN    AFFAIRS,    AND 

KNIGHT    OF    THE    MOST    NOBLE    ORDER    OP 

THE    GARTER,   &C.   &C. 

Born  1769; 

Who^  in  the  full  bloom  of  Manhood^  fell  a  Mental  Sacrifice 

to  an  ardent  and  zealous  performance  of  his 

Ministerial  and  Parliamentary  functions^ 

ON  THE  12th  DAY  OF  AUGUST,  AN.  DOM.  1822. 

And  in  the  Third  Year  of  the  Reign  of  His  most  Gracious  Majesty 

GEORGE  THE  FOURTH." 
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I  change  no  opinion  in  consequence  of  the  French  King's 
speech.  Menace  on  one  side,  and  defiance  on  the  other^  will  pro^ 
duce  a  war — Imt  of  demonstrations  only ;  during  which^  each  will 
be  ready  to  render  available  any  means  of  mediation. 

If  the  King  of.Spain  should  fortunately  have  the  spirit  and  the 
policy  to  demand  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Spaniards  in 
arms ;  they  in  return,  when  the  moment  of  danger  is  past,  might 
concede  to  him  points  of  a  just  prerogative,  which  are  now  with- 
held, more  in  ignorance  or  mistrust,  than  in  hatred  of  the  throne. 

The  equipoise  of  a  monarchical  government,  such  as  exists  in 
England,  is  not  the  work  of  a  day ;  and  those  who  aim  to  approach 
it,  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  commit  maqy  blunders  in  the 
attempt. 

If  I  assert  that  '*  the  French  dare  not''  pass  thfe  Spanish  frontier, 
I  intend  it  only  in  reference  to  their  means  of  accomplishing;  the 
object ;  that  *^  of  conquering  a  peace."  The  Spaniards  are  not  re- 
volutionists ;  they  are  aiming,  not  to'  destroy,  but  to  ameliorate  (as 
they  think)  the  form  of  their  government.  But  being  bigoted  in 
religion  and  policy,  their  measures  assume  a  greater  degree  of  vio- 
lence than  we  correctly  estimate :  excesses  have  been,  and  may  yet 
be  committed  on  both  sides ;  but  their  very  commission  brings  with 
it  a  feeling  of  regret ;  and  such  feeling  of  regret  naturally  produces 
an  eventual  balance  and  adjustment  of  opinions  and  faction. 

In  the  midst  of  all — the  position  of  England  is  that  of  "  a  pow- 
erful neutral ;"  independently  firm  in  her  attitude,  and  possessing 
means  and  spirit  to  act  upon  any  cause  of  aggression  towards  her- 
self or  ally. 

There  is  hardly  a  country,  where  the  price  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce undergoes  such  fluctuation  as  in  the  various  provinces  of 
Spain;  the  slightest  cause  frequently  occasions  it;  and  it  is  far  from 
improbable,  but  that  the  state  of  that  country  will  materially,  in- 
fluence the  grain*market  of  England. 
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